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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    THIRD     EDITION. 


Since  this  book  was  written,  years  ago,  the  works 
of  Dean  Colet  have  one  after  another  been  placed 
within  reach  of  the  public,  ably  edited  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Lupton,  and  now  I  understand  that  a  biography 
by  the  same  competent  hand  is  also  in  the  press. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  have  had  some  hesi- 
tation in  allowing  a  Third  Edition  to  be  printed.  I 
have  yielded,  however,  to  Mr.  Lupton's  pleading  that 
this  history  of  the  fellow-work  of  the  three  friends, 
imperfect  as  it  always  was,  and  antiquated  as  it  has 
now  become,  may  live  a  little  longer. 

F.  S. 


Toe  IIebhitaoe,  Hitchin:  March  8,  1887. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION, 


Two  CIRCUMSTANCES  havG  enabled  me  to  make  this 
Second  Edition  more  complete,  and  I  trust  more  cor- 
rect, than  its  predecessor. 

First :  the  remarkable  discovery  by  Mr.  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  on  the  blank  leaves  of  a  MS .  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  an  apparently  contem- 
porary family  register  recording,  inter  alia^  the  date  of 
the  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Morels  parents,  and  of  the 
birth  of  Sir  Thomas  More  himself  (see  Appendix  C), 
has  given  the  clue,  so  long  sought  for  in  vain,  to  the 
chronology  of  More's  early  life.  It  has  also  made  it 
needful  to  alter  slightly  the  title  of  this  work. 

Secondly :  the  interesting  MSS.  of  Colet's,  on  the 
*  Hierarchies  of  Diony sius,*  found  by  Mr.  Lupton  in  the 
library  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  recently  published  by 
him  with  a  translation  and  valuable  introduction,^ 

^  Mr.  Lupton 's  volume  (Bell and  ,  lish  reader,  a  full  abstract  of  two  of 
Daldt/y  1869)  has  a  double  interest,  the  Pseudo-Dionysian  writings,  to 
Apart  from  the  interest  it  derives  which  attention  has  recently  been 
from  its  connection  with  Colet,  it  is  \  called  by  Mr.  Westcott's  valuable 
also  interesting  as  placing,  1  believe,  |  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 
for  the  first  time,  before  the  Eng-  i 
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have  supplied  a  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  Colet's 
mental  history,  which  has  thrown  much  fresh  light, 
as  well  upon  his  connection  with  the  Neo-Platonists 
of  Florence,  as  upon  the  position  already  taken  by 
him  at  Oxford,  before  the  arrival  of  Erasmus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  First^  Edition  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  when  I  became  aware  of 
the  importance  of  this  newly  discovered  information ; 
but,  in  October  last,  I  withdrew  the  remaining  copies 
from  sale,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  hardly  be 
fair,  under  the  circumstances,  to  allow  them  to  pass 
out  of  my  hands.     They  have  since  been  destroyed. 

In  publishing  this  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  I 
wish  especially  to  tender  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Lupton 
for  his  invaluable  assistance  in  its  revision,  and  for 
the  free  use  he  has  throughout  allowed  me  to  make 
of  the  results  of  his  own  researches. 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  Librarian  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  for  the  loan  of  a  beautiful  copy 
of  Colet's  MS.  on  *  I.  Corinthians ; '  and  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
for  kindly  obtaining  for  me  a  transcript  of  the  MS. 
on  *  Eomans '  in  the  University  Library. 

At  Mr.  Bradshaw's  suggestion  I  have  added,  in  the 
Appendix,  a  catalogue  of  the  early  editions  of  the 
works  of  Erasmus  in  my  collection.  It  will  at  least 
serve  as  evidence  of  the  wide  circulation  obtained  by 
these  works  during  the  lifetime  of  their  author. 

HiTCHiH  :  May  10, 1869. 


PREFACE 


TO 


THE   FIRST  EDITION. 


Some  portions  of  this  History  were  published  in  a 
somewhat  condensed  form  in  the  course  of  last  year 
in  the  'Fortnightly  Eeview/  and  I  have  to  thank 
the  Editor  for  the  permission  to  withdraw  further 
portions,  although  already  in  type,  in  order  that  the 
publication  of  this  volume  might  not  be  delayed.* 

Having  regard  to  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  the 
dates  of  the  letters  of  Erasmus,^  the  conflicting  nature 
of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  chronology  of  More's 
early  life,^  and  the  scantiness  of  the  materials  for  any- 
thing like  a  continuous  biography  of  Colet,  I  should 
have  undertaken  a  difficult  task  had  I  attempted  in 
this  volume,  even  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  give  anything 
approaching  to  an  exhaustive  biography  of  Colet, 
Erasmus,  and  More.     But  my  object  has  not  been  to 


*  To  avoid  any  char^  of  plagiarism 
I  may  also  state,  that  a  portion  of 
the  materials  comprised  in  this 
Tolume  has  been  made  use  of  in 
articles  contributed  by  me  to  the 
North  British  Tieview,  in  the  years 
1859  and  18C0. 


^  Where  not  otherwisfl  stated,  all 
references  to  these  letters  and  to  the 
collected  works  of  Erasmus  (Eras. 
Op.)f  refer  to  the  Leyden  edition. 

^  See  note  on  the  date  of  More's 
birth  in  Appendix  V, 
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wi'ilo  Ihe  biography  of  any  one  of  them.  I  ha^ 
nitlior  endeavoured  to  trace  their  yoiHf-Iiistory  i 
tf)  point  out  the  character  of  i)\eiv  fellow-work. 
with  regard  to  the  latter  the  evidence  is  so  full, 
viirioufl,  and  so  consistent  as  to  leave,  I  think,  htti 
room  for  misapprehension,  either  as  to  whether  then 
work  was  indeed  fellow-work^  or  as  to  the  gene] 
npiriL  and  scope  of  the  work  itself. 

I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  my  be( 
rhiiuks  to  those  who  have  aided  me  in  this  undertaking 

My  warmest  thanks  are  due  lo  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Breweq 
M.A.,  as  well  for  the  invaluable  aid  afforded  by  1 
('alendars  of  the  Letters,  &c.  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  foa 
the  loan  of  the  proof-sheets  of  the  forthcoming  volumaJ 
as  for  the  revision  of  the  greater  part  of  my  ti-anslationgm 
also  to  Mr.  Gairdner  for  his  ever  ready  assistance  s 
the  Public  Record  Office  ;  to  Dr.  Edward  Boehmer,  < 
tlie  University  of  Halle,  for  his  aid  in  the  collection  o 
many  of  the  early  editions  of  works  of  Erasmus  quoted* 
in  this  volume;  to  the  Senate  and  the  late  Librarian 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Library  lor  the  loan  of 
the  volume  of  MSS.  marked  Go.  4,  26  ;   and  to  Mr. 
Henry  Bradshaw.  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  for 
much  valuable  assistance,  most  courteously  rendered, 
in  the  examination  of  this  and  other  manuscripta  at 
Cambridge.     I  have   also  to  thank  the  Eev.  J.  H. 
Lupton,  of  St.  Paul's  School,  for  the  description  given 
in  Appendix  C  of  a  manuscript  of  Colet's  in  the 
Library  of  St.  Paul's  School  which  I  had  overlooked, 


'  Of  the  Fint  Edition.    Tliis  bas  since  been  published  by  Mr.  I^upton 
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and  which  I  am  happy  to  find  is  likely  soon  to  be 
printed  by  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  tribute 
of  affectionate  regard  for  the  memory  of  two  of  my 
friends — the  late  Mr.  WiUiam  Tanner  of  Bristol,  and 
the  late  Mr.  B.  B.  Wiffen  of  Woburn — of  whose  interest 
in  the  progress  of  this  work  I  have  received  many 
proofs,  and  of  whose  kindly  criticism  I  have  gratefully 
availed  myself. 

HiTCHiN:  MmTh  ;j(),  18(J7. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I.  JOHN  COLET  RETURNS  PROM  ITALY  TO  OXFORD  (1496). 

It  was  probably  in  Michaelmas  Term  of  1496  ^  that  chap.  i. 
the  announcement  was  made  to  doctors  and  students  a!d!1496. 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  that  John  Colet,  a  late  johnCoiet 
student,  recently  returned  from  Italy,  was  about  to  fe^ture^Tn 
deliver  a  course  of  public  and  gratuitous  lectures  in  p^jft*^'^ 
exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

This  was  an  event  of  no  small  significance  and  per- 
haps of  novelty  in  the  closing  years  of  that  last  of  the 


*  In  a  letter  written  in  the  winter 
of  1499-1500,  Colet  is  spoken  of  as 
'  Jam  triennium  enarrantiy  &c.  See 
Ertumus  to  Colety  prefixed  to  Dia- 
putatxo  de  Tadio  et  Pavore  Ckristi^ 
Eras.  Op.  v.  p.  1264,  A.  Colet  was 
in  Paris,  apparently  on  his  way 
home  from  his  continental  tour,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  the  French  historian  Gaguinus, 
De  Orig,  et  Gest,  Francorum.  (See 
Eras.  Epist.  xi.)    The  first  edition, 


according  to  Panzer  and  Brunet,  of 
this  work,  was  that  of  Pan's.  Prid. 
Kal.  Oct.  1406.  Colet  may  thus 
have  returned  home  in  the  spring 
of  1496,  and  proceeded  to  Oxford 
after  the  long  vacation.  Erasmus 
states,  *  Reversus  ex  Italia,  mox 
'  relictis  parentum  sedibus,  OxonisB 
'  maluit  agere.  lllic  publice  et  gra- 
'  lis  Paulinas  Epistolas  omnes  enar- 
*ravit.*— 0/>.  iii.  p  450,  B. 


B 
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Chap.  I.    Middle  Ages ;  not  only  because  the  Scriptures  for  som? 
Aj).  1496.  generations  had  been  practically  ignored  at  the  Uni- 
versities, but  stillmore  so  because  the  would-be  lecturer 
had  not  as  yet  entered  deacon's  orders,^  nor  had  ob- 
tained, or  even  tried  to  obtain,  any  theological  degree.^ 
It  is  true  that  he  had  passed  through  the  regular 
Only         academical  course  at  Oxford,  and  was  entitled,  as  a 
SrhL-*   Master  of  Arts,  to  lecture  upon  any  other  subject.® 
logy  might  ^g^j.  ^  degree  in  Arts  did  not,  it  would  seem,  entitle  the 

lecture  on  o  '  » 

the  Bible,    graduate  to  lecture  upon  the  Bible. ^ 

It  does  not  perhaps  follow  from  this,  that  Colet  was 
guilty  of  any  flagrant  breach  of  university  statutes, 
which,  as  a  graduate  in  Arts,  he  must  have  sworn  to 
obey.  The  very  extent  to  which  real  study  of  the 
Scriptures  had  become  obsolete  at  Oxford,  may  possibly 
suggest  that  even  the  statutory  restrictions  on  Scrip- 
ture lectures  may  have  become  obsolete  also.^ 

Before  the  days  of  Wiclif,  the  Bible  had  been  free, 


*  He  was  ordained  deacon  De-  ;  *  Bachilaris  Theologice,  legere  bi- 
cember  17, 1407.  Knight's  Life  of  '  bliam  biblice.'— ZiiVi.  p.  394.  That 
Colety  p.  22  (Lond.  1724),  on  the  the  word  'legere/  in  these  statutes, 
authority,  doubtless,  of   Kennett,    means  practically  to  'lecture/  see 


who  refers  to  Reg.  Savage,  Lond. 
^  Erasmus  Jodoco  Jonse :  Eras. 


Mr.An8tey's  Introduction,  p.  Ixxxix. 
^  It  is  possible  also  that  Colet's 


Op.  iii.  p.  466,  C.  '  In  theologica  ■  mode  of  lecturing  did  not  come 
*  professione  nullum  omnino  gradum  '  within  the  meaning  of  the  technical 
'  nee  assequutus  erat,  nee  ambierat/    phrase,    '  legere     bibliam    biblice,^ 


'  *  The  degree  of  Master  in  Arts 
'  conferred  also,  and  this  was  prac- 
'  tically  its  chief  value,  the  right  of 

*  lecturing,  and  therefore  of  receiving 

*  money  for  lectures,  at  Oxford.' — 
Monumenta  Academical  Rev.  II. 
Anstey's  Introduction,  p.  Ixxxix. 

'*  One  of  the  statutes  decreed 
as  follows: — 'Item  statutum  est, 
'  quod  non  liccat  alicui  prseterquam 


which  is  said  to  have  meant '  read- 
'  ing  chapter  by  chapter,  with  the  ac- 
'  customed  glosses,  and  such  expla- 
'  nations  as  the  reader  could  add.' 
— Ohfiervation$  on  the  Statutes  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge :  by  George 
Peacock,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  Lond. 
1841,  p.  xlvi.  n.  See  also  Mr.  An- 
stey's  Introduction,  p.  Ixxi,  on  the 
doubtful  mean  ing  of  legere  cursor  ie.^ 
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and  Bishop  Grosseteste  could  urge  Oxford  students  to  Ohap.  l 
devote  their  best  morning  hours  to  Scripture  lectures.^  a.d.  i49«. 
But  an  unsuccessful  revolution  ends  in  tightening  the 
chains  which  it  ought  to  have  broken.  During  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Bible  was  not  free.  And  Scripture 
lectures,  though  stiU  retaining  a  nominal  place  in  the 
academical  course  of  theological  study,  were  thrown 
into  the  background  by  the  much  greater  relative  im- 
portance of  the  lectures  on  *  the  Sentences.'  What 
Bibhcal  lectures  were  given  were  probably  of  a  very 
formal  character.^  '^ 


1  See  the  remarkable  letter  of 
^diop  Groeseteste  to  the  '  Regents 
'in  Theology'  at  Oxford— date  1240 
or  1246 — Roberti  Grosseteste  Epi- 
stcUe,  pp.  346-7,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing b  Mr.  Luard's  summary : — 
'  Skilful  builders  are  always  careful 
'  that  foundation  stones  should  be 
'  really  capable  of  supporting  the 
'building.      The  best  time  is  the 

*  morning.  Their  lectures,  therefore, 

*  especially  in  the  morning,  should 
'  be  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
'ments,    in  accordance  with    their 

*  ancient  custom  and  the  example  of 
'Paris.  Other  lectures  are  more 
'  suitable  at  other  times.' — P.  cxxix. 

^  It  would  not  be  likely  that  sta- 
tutes, framed  in  some  points  speci- 
ally to  guard  against  Lollard  views, 
and  probably  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  should  ignore  the  Scrip- 
tures altogether.  Thus,  before  in- 
ception in  theology,  by  Masters  in 
Theology  (see  Mr.  Anste/s  Intro- 
dttction,  p.  xciv),  three  years*  at- 
tendance on  biblical  lectures  wns 
required,  and  the  inceptor  must 
have  lectured  on   some  canonical 


book  of  the  Bible  (Monitmenta  Aca^ 
denUca,  p.  891),  according  to  the 
statutes.  They  also  contained  the 
following  provision: — 'Ne  autem 
'  lectures  yari»  confundantur,  et  ut 
'  expeditius  in  lectura  biblisB  proce- 
'datur,statutum  est,  ut  bibliam  bi- 
'blice  seu  cursorie  legentes  quses- 
'  tiones  non  dicant  nisi  tantummodo 

*  literales.*— iWrf.  p.  392.  The  regu- 
lar course  of  theological  training  at 
Oxford  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  the  following  passage  from  Tin- 
dale's  *  Practice  of  Prelates.'  Tin- 
dale,  when  a  youth,  was  at  Oxford 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  that 
Colet  was  lecturing  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 

'In  the  universities  they  have 
'  ordained  that  no  man  shall  look  on 
'  the  Scripture  until  he  be  noselled 
'  in  heathen  learning  eight  or  nine 
'  years,  and  armed  with  false  prin- 
'ciples  with  which  he  is  clean  shut 
*out  of  the  understanding  of  the 

*  Scripture.  .  #  .  .   And    when    he 

*  taketh  his  first  degree,  he  is  sworn 
'  that  he  shall  hold  none  opinion 
'  condemned  bv  the  ChiiVch 

B   2 
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The  announcement  by  Colet  of  this  course  of  lecturet 
on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  was  in  truth,  so  far  as  can  1 
traced,  the  first  overt  act  in  a  movement  commence 
at  Oxford  in  the  direction  of  practical  Christian  refom^J 
— a  movement,  some  of  the  results  of  which,  had  they 
been  gifted  with  prescience,  might  well  have  filled  thaj 
minds  of  the  Osford  doctors  with  dismay. 

They  could  not  indeed  foresee  that  those  very  booki 
of  '  the  Sentences,'  over  which  they  had  pored  so  inJ 
tently  for  so  many  years,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree 
of  Master  in  Theology,  and  at  which  students  were  still 
patiently  toiling  with  the  same  object  in  view — they 
could  not  foresee  that,  within  forty  years,  these  verj 
books  would  '  be  utterly  banished  from  Oxford,'  igno 
miniously  'nailed  up  upon  posts'  as  waste  paper,  thei 
loose  leaves  strewn  about  the  quadrangles  until  somd 
sportsman  should  gather  them  up  and  thread  them 
on  a  line  to  keep  the  deer  within  the  neighbourJiij 
woods.'  They  could  not,  indeed,  foresee  the  end  of  th) 
movement  then  only  beginning,  but  still,  the  announce* 
ment  of  Colet's  lectures  was  likely  to  cause  them  som 

'  And  then  when  they  be  admitted  ' 
'  to  Htudf  divinity,  because  the  . 
'  Scripture  ia  locked  up  nith  such  ' 
'  rslse    expodtioQf   and   with   falsD    ' 

■  principleB   of   natural   pliilosopby 
'  that  they  canaot  enter  in,  they  go  . ' 
*  about  the  outude  and  dispute  all  j ' 

■  their  lives  about  words  and  vain  i ' 
'  opinioiiB,  pertuning  as  much  unto  ' 
I  the    healing  of  a  man's  heel    as 

■  healtli  of  his  aoul.    Provided  yet  | 
■ .  .  .  .  that  none  may  preach  e\-  I 
'cept  bf  be  admittedof  the  Bishops."    i 
—PrcKliee    of    Prelatet,    p.    291. 
Parker  Society. 

Wliallbe  biblical  lectures  were  it  I 
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uneasiness.  They  may  well  have  asked,  whether,  if  Chap,  l 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  really  ^.d.  1496. 
revived  at  Oxford,  so  dangerous  a  duty  should  not  be 
restricted  to  those  duly  authorised  to  discharge  it  ? 
Was  every  stripling  who  might  travel  as  far  as  Italy 
and  return  infected  with  the  'new  learning'  to  be 
allowed  to  set  up  himself  as  a  theological  teacher, 
without  graduating  in  divinity,  and  without  waiting 
for  decency's  sake  for  the  bishop's  ordination  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  any  Oxford  graduate  choosing  to 
adopt  so  irregular  a  course,  must  have  been  perfectly 
aware  that  it  would  be  one  likely  to  stir  up  opposition, 
and  even  ill-will,^  amongst  the  older  divines ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  he  hardly  would  have  ventured 
upon  such  a  step  without  knowing  that  there  were  at 
the  university  others  ready  to  support  him. 

II.    THE   RISE   OP   THE   NEW    LEARNING   (1463-92). 

In  all  ages,  more  or  less,  there  is  a  new  school  of  The  oia 
thought  rising  up  under  the  eyes  of  an  older  school  school  of 
of  thought.     And  probably  in  all  ages  the  men  of  the  *^°"«*^*' 
old  school  regard  with  some  little  anxiety  the  ways  of 
the  men  of  the  new  school.    Never  is  it  more  likely  to 
be  so  than  at  an  epoch  of  sharp  transition,  like  that  on 
which  the  lot  of  these  Oxford  doctors  had  been  cast. 

We  sometimes  speak  as  though  our  age  were  joar  ex-  An  age  of 
ceUence  the  age  of  progress.     Theirs  was  much  more  so  and  trans- 
if  we  duly  consider  it.     The  youth  and  manhood  of  **^°°' 
some  of  them  had  been  spent  in  days  which  may  well 
have  seemed  to  be  the  latter  days  of  Christendom. 

'  *  Provinciam  sumsisti  .  .  .  (ne     *  plenam.' — Eras.  Coleto :  Eras.  Op, 
'quid  mentiar)  et  negotii  et  invidise    v.  p.  1264,  A. 
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vr-i.    They  had  seen  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks.  1 
1*96.   The  final  conquest  of  Christendom  by  the  infidel  was  a 
possibihty  which  had  haunted  all  their  visions  of  the  I 
future.     Were  not  Christian  nations  tlriven  up  into  the  I 
north-western  extremity  of  the  known  world,  a  wide  I 
pathless  ocean  lying  beyond  ?     Had  not  the  warUkeB 
creed  of  Mahomet  steadily  encroached  upon  Christeu-j 
dom,  century  by  century,  stripping  her  first  of  herl 
African  churches,  from  thence  fighting  its  way  north- 
ward into  Spain  ?    Had  it  not  maintained  its  foothold 
in  Spain's  fairest  provinces  for  seven  hundred  years  ? 
aice     And  from  the  East  was  it  not  steadily  creeping  over  , 
,  j„^     Europe,  nearer  and  nearer  to  Venice  and  Eome,  in  spit* 
of  all  that  crusades  could  do  to  stop  its  progress?    If,l 
though  little  more  than  half  the  age  of  Christianity,  itT 
had  already,  as  they  reckoned  it  had,  drawn  into  its 
communion  five  times'  as  many  votaries  as  there  we« 
Christians  left,  wasit  a  groundless  fearthat  now  in  thes 
latter  days  it  might  devour  the  remaining  sixth  ?  Whara 
could  hinder  it  ? 

A  Spartan  resistance  on  the  part  of  united  Christen.-^ 
dom  perhaps  might.  But  Christendom  was  not  united, 
nor  capable  of  Spartan  discipline.  Her  internal  condi'n 
tion  seemed  to  show  signs  almost  of  approaching  disso-f 
lution.  The  shadow  of  the  great  Papal  schism  stiUl 
brooded  over  the  destinies  of  the  Church.  That  schisinl 
had  been  ended  only  by  a  revolution  which,  under  the  1 
guidance  of  Gerson,  had  left  the  Pope  the  constitutiona] 
instead  of  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  Church.    The^ 


'  '  The  Turks  beintr  in  number  I  '  that  consent  to  the  law  of  S 
•fivetimesmorellianweClirisUftn*.'  'hornet.' — Works  of  TyndaU  a 
And  again,  '  Which  multitude  b  Ftith,  ii.  pp.  55  aad  74. 
'  not  the  fifth  part  eo  many  aa  tliej  ' 
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great  heresies  of  the  preceding  century  had,  moreover,  Chap.  i. 
not  yet  been  extinguished.  The  very  names  of  WicUf  a.d.  149c 
and  Huss  were  still  names  of  terror.  Lollardy  had 
been  crushed,  but  it  was  not  dead.  Everywhere  the 
embers  of  schism  and  revolution  were  still  smouldering 
underneath,  ready  to  break  out  again,  in  new  fury,  who 
could  tell  how  soon  ? 

It  was  in  the  ears  of  this  apparently  doomed  genera-  Defeat  of 
tion  that  the  double  tidings  came  of  the  discovery  of  in  Spain, 
the  Terra  Nova  in  the  West,  and  of  the'  expulsion  of  ^^e^of 
the  infidel  out  of  Spain.  America. 

The  ice  of  centuries  suddenly  was  broken.  The 
universal  despondency  at  once  gave  way  before  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  hope ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed, 
men  began  to  congratulate  each  other  that  their  lot  had 
been  cast  upon  an  age  in  which  such  wonders  were 
achieved. 

Even  the  men  of  the  old  school  could  appreciate 
these  facts  in  a  fashion.  The  defeat  of  the  Moors  was 
to  them  a  victory  to  the  Church.  The  discovery  of 
the  New  World  extended  her  dominion.  They  gloried 
over  both. 

But  these  outward  facts  were  but  the  index  to  an 
internal  upheaving  of  the  mind  of  Christendom,  to 
which  they  were  blind.  The  men  who  were  guiding 
the  great  external  revolution — reformers  in  their  way 
— were  bUndly  stamping  out  the  first  symptoms  of  this 
silent  upheaving.  Gerson,  while  carrying  reform  over 
the  heads  of  Popes,  and  deposing  them  to  end  the 
schism  or  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church,  was  at 
the  same  moment  using  all  his  influence  to  crush  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague.     Queen  Isabella  and  Ximenes, 
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Chap.  I.  Henry  VIE.  and  Morton,  while  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
A,D.  1496.  pursue  maritime  discovery,  to  reform  after  a  fashion  the 
monasteries  under  their  rule,  and  ready  even  to  combine 
to  reform  the  morals  of  the  Pope  himself  in  order  to 
avert  the  dreaded  recurrence  of  a  schism,^  were  not 
eager  to  pursue  these  purposes  without  the  sanction 
of  Papal  bulls,  and  without  showing  their  zeal  for  the 
Papacy  by  crushing  out  free  thought  with  an  iron  heel 
and  zealously  persecuting  heretics,  whether  their  faith 
were  that  of  the  Moor,  the  Lollard,  or  the  Jew. 
jhe  re-  The  fall  of  Constantinople,  which  had  sounded  almost 

^ing  like  the  death-knell  of  Christendom,  had  proved  itself 
in  truth  the  chief  cause  of  her  revival.  The  advance 
of  the  Saracens  upon  Europe  had  already  told  upon 
the  European  mind.  The  West  has  always  had  much 
to  learn  from  the  East.  It  was,  for  instance,  by  trans- 
lation from  Arabic  versions  that  Aristotle  had  gained 
such  influence  over  those  very  same  scholastic  minds 
to  which  his  native  Greek  was  an  abomination. 
,  This  further  triumph  of  infidel  arms  also  influenced 

Christian  thought.  Eastern  languages  and  Eastern 
philosophies  began  to  be  studied  afresh  in  the  West. 
Exiles  who  had  fled  into  Italy  had  brought  with  them 
their  Eastern  lore.  The  invention  of  printing  had 
coftie  just  in  time  to  aid  the  revival  of  learning.     The 


^  See  Britiflh  Museum  Library,  |  hands  of  the  late  B.B.Wiffen,  Esq., 
under  the  head  '  Garcilaso/   No.  '  of  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Wobum, 


1445,  ff  23,  being  the  draft  of  private 
instructions   from   Ferdinand  and 


and  an  English  translation  of  this 
important  document  was  reprinted 


Isabella  to  the  special  English  Am-  I  by  him  in  the  Life  of  Valdes,  pre- 

bassador,  and  headed,  *  Tear  1498.  |  fixed  to  a  translation  of  his  CX 

'  The  King  and  Queen  concerning  Considerations,    Lond.    Quaritch, 

'  the  correction  of  Alexander  VI.'  |  1865,  p.  24. 
The  original  Spanish  MS.  was  in  the 
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printing  press  was  pouring  out  in  clear  and  beautiful  Chap.  l 
type  new  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Art  a.d.  149c 
and  science  with  literature  sprang  up  once  more  into 
life  in  Italy  ;  and  to  Italy,  and  especially  to  Florence, 
which,  under  the  patronage  of  the  splendid  court 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  seemed  to  form  the  most 
attractive  centre,  students  from  all  nations  eagerly 
thronged. 

It  was  of  necessity  that  the  sudden  reproduction  its  effect 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  and  the  works  of  the  older  ligion. 
Neo-Platonists  in  Italy  should  sooner  or  later  produce  ^^  ^eo- 
a  new  crisis  in  religion.     A  thousand  years  before,  P^atonisni 
Christianity  and  Neo-Platonism   had   been   brought 
into  the  closest  contact.     Christianity  was  then  in  its 
youth— comparatively  pure — and  in  the  struggle  for 
mastery  had  easily  prevailed.    Not  that  Neo-Platonism 
was  indeed  a  mere  phantom  which  vanished  and  left 
no  trace  behind  it.      By  no  means.      Through   the 
pseudo-Dionysian  writings  it  not  only  influenced  pro- 
foundly the  theology  of  mediaeval  mystics,  but  also 
entered  largely  even  into  the  Scholastic  system.     It 
was  thus  absorbed  into  Christian  theology  though  lost 
as  a  philosophy. 

Now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  the  same 
battle  had  to  be  fought  again.     But  with  this  terrible 
diflerence  ;  that  now  Christianity,  in  the  impurest  form 
it  had  ever  assumed — a  grotesque  perversion  of  Chris- 
tianity— ^had  to  cope  with  the  purest  and  noblest  of 
the  Greek  philosophies.     It  was,  therefore,  almost  a  The 
matter  of  course  that,  under  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  Academy, 
de'  Medici,   the  Platonic   Academy   under   Marsilio  ^^®^"*'- 
Ficino  should  carry  everything  before  it.     Whether 
the  story  were  literally  true  of  Ficino  himself  or  not. 
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that  he  kept  a  lamp  burnmg  in  his  chamber  before  a 
,,  1496.   bust  of  Plato,  as  well  as  before  that  of  the  Virgin,  it 
was  at  least  symbolically  true  of  the  most  accomplished 
minds  of  Florence. 

Questions  which  had  slept  since  the  days  of  Julian 
and  his  successors  were  discussed  again  under  Sixtus 
TV.  and  Innocent  Viil.     Tlie  leading  minds  of  Italy 
were  once  more  seeking  for  a  reconcihation  between 
Plato  and  Cliristianity  in  the  works  of  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius,  Macrobius,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  and    other 
Neo-Platonists.     There  was  the  same  anxious  endea- 
vour, as  a  thousand  years  earlier,  to  fuse  all  philoso-  . 
phies  into  one.  Plato  and  Aristotle  must  be  reconciled,  J 
as  well  as  Christianity  and  Plato.     The  old  world  wasf 
becoming  once  more  the  possession  of  the  new.     Itl 
was  felt  to  be  the  recovery  of  a  lost  inheritance,  and  I 
everything  of  antiquity,  whether  Greek,  Eoman,  Jewish,,  I 
Persian,  or  Arabian,  was  regarded  as  a  treasure.     Itfl 
was  the  fault  of  the  Cliristian  Church  if  the  grotesqueil 
form  of  Christianity  held  up  by  her  to  a  reawaken-f 
ing  world  seemed  less  pure  and  holy  than  the  aspira-J 
tions  of  Pagan  philosopliers.     It  would  be  by  no  merifl 
of  hers,  but  solely  by  its  own  intrinsic  power,  if  Chria- 1 
tianity  should  retain  its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  Europe,  | 
in  spite  of  its  ecclesiastical  defenders. 

Christianity  brought  into  disrepute  by  the  conduct 
of  professed  Christians,  was  compelled  to  rest  as  of 
old  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  to  stand  the  test 
of  the  most  searching  scientific  criticisms  which  Flo- 
rentine philosophers  were  able  to  apply  to  it.  Men 
versed  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  not  without  some 
notion  of  the  value  of  intrinsic  evidence,  and  the 
methods  of  inductive  enquiry.    Ficino  himself  thought 
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it  well,  discarding  the  accustomed  scholastic  inter-  Chap.  i 
preters,  to .  turn  the  light  of  his  Platonic  lamp  upon  a.d.  149 
the  Christian  religion.  From  his  work,  *  De  Religione 
Christiandj  dedicated  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and 
written  in  1474,  some  notion  may  be  gained  of  the 
method  and  results  of  his  criticism.  That  its  nature 
should  be  rightly  understood  is  important  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  Oxford  Eeformers. 

Ficino  commences  his  argument  by  demonstrating  The  De 
that  religion  is  natural  to  man ;  and  having,  on  Pla-  c^w^T* 
tonic  authority,  pointed  out  the  truth  of  the  one  com-  ^^  ®' 
mon  religion,  and  that  all  religions  have  something 
of  good  in  them,  he  turns  to  the  Christian  religion  in 
particular.     Its  truth  he  tries  to  prove  bv  a  chain  of 
Reasoning  of  which  the  foUowing  are  some  of  the  Unks. 

He  first  shows  that  *  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  not 

*  deceivers ; '  ^  and  he  supports  this  by  examining,  in  a 
separate  chapter, '  in  what  spirit  the  disciples  of  Christ 

*  laboured ; '  ^  concluding,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles,  that  they  did  not 
seek  their  own  advantage  or  honour  but '  the  glory  of 

*  Christ  alone.'     Then  he  shows  that '  the  disciples  of 

*  Christ  were  not  deceived  by  anyone,'^  and  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  founded,  not  in  human  wisdom, 
but  *  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God ; '  ^  that  Christ  was 
'  no  astrologer,'  but '  derived  his  authority  from  God.'^ 
He  adduced  further  the  evidence  of  miracles,  in  which 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  believing,  for  he  gave  two  in- 
stances of  miracles  which  had  occurred  in  Florence  only 
four  years  previously,  and  in  which  he  declared  to 


*  Chap.  V.  ^  Chap.  vi.  '  Chap.  vii. 

*  Chap.  viii.  *  Chap.  ix. 
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t  Ficino 
n  support 
r  Chris- 


Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  that,  philosopher  as  he  was,  he 
beheved.*  After  citing  the  testimony  of  some  Grentile 
writers,  and  of  the  Coran  of  the  Mahometans,  and  dis- 
cussing in  the  liglit  of  Plato,  Zoroaster,  and  Dionysius, 
the  doctrine  of  the  '  logos,'  and  the  fitness  of  the  incar- 
nation, he  showed  that  the  result  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  was  that  men  are  drawn  to  love  with  their  whole 
heart  a  God  who  in  his  immense  love  had  himself  be- 
come man.^  After  dwelling  on  the  way  in  which 
Christ  lightened  the  burden  of  sin,^  on  the  errors  he 
dispelled,  the  truths  he  taught,*  and  the  example  he 
set,*  Ficino  proceeds  in  two  short  chapters  to  adduce 
the  testimony  of  the  'Sibyls.'"  This  was  natural  to  a 
writer  whose  bias  it  was  to  regard  as  genuine  whatever 
could  be  proved  to  be  ancient.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  he  relies  much  more  fully  and  discusses  at 
far  greater  length  the  prophecies  of  theAncientHebrew 
prophets,^  vindicating  the  Christian  rendering  of  certain 
passages  in  the  old  Testament  against  the  Jews,  who 
accused  the  Christians  of  having  perverted  and  de- 
praved them."  He  concludes  by  asserting,  that  if  there 
be  umch  in  Christianity  which  surpasses  human  compre- 
hension, this  is  a  proof  of  its  divine  character  rather 
than  otherwise.  These  are  his  final  words.  *  If  these 
'  things  be  divine,  they  must  exceed  the  capacity  of  any 
'human  mind.  Faith(as  Aristotle  has  it)i3  the  fonnda- 
'  tiou  of  knowledge.  By  faith  alone  {as  the  Platouists 
'prove)  we  ascend  to  God.  "I  believed  (said  David) 
'"and  therefore  have  I  spoken."    BelieWng,  therefore. 


'  Chap,  I 
'  Obap.  X 
'  Chap.  X 
*  Chnp.  X 


'-  Chap,  xriii. 
*  Chaps,  xciv,  and  xit 
'  Chaps,  ixri.-xxiiv. 
"  Cbap.  sxxvi. 
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'  and  approaching  the  fountain  of  truth  and  goodness    Chap.  i. 
'  we  shall  drink  in  a  wise  and  blessed  life/  ^  ^d.  1496 

Thus  was  the  head  of  the  Platonic  Academy  at 
Florence  turning  a  critical  eye  upon  Christianity,  view- 
ing it  very  possibly  too  much  in  the  light  of  the  lamp 
kept  continually  burning  before  the  bust  of  Plato,  but 
still,  I  think,  honestly  endeavouring,  upon  its  own  in- 
trinsic evidence  and  by  inductive  methods,  to  establish 
a  reasonable  belief  in  its  divine  character  in  minds 
sceptical  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  over  whom  the 
dogmatic  methods  of  the  Schoolmen  had  lost  their 
power.^  Nevertheless  Ficino,  as  yet,  was  probably 
more  of  an  intellectual  than  of  a  practical  Christian, 
and  Christianity  was  not  Ukely  to  take  hold  of  the 
mind  of  Italy — of  re-awakening  Europe — through  any 
merely  philosophical  disquisitions.  The  lamp  of  Plato 
might  throw  light  on  Christianity,  but  it  would  not 
light  up  Christian  fire  in  other  souls.  For  Christianity  chns- 
is  a  thing  of  the  heart,  not  only  of  the  head.  Soul  is  tWng  of 
kindled  only  by  soul,  says  Carlyle ;  and  to  teach  religion  *^®  ^*®*^* 
the  one  thing  needful  is  to  find  a  man  who  has  religion.^ 
Should  such  a  man  arise,  a  man  himself  on  fire  with 
Christian  love  and  zeal,  his  torch  might  light  up  other 
torches,  and  the  fire  be  spread  from  torch  to  torch.  But, 
until  such  a  man  should  arise,  the  lamp  of  philosophy 
must  burn  alone  in  Florence.  Men  might  come  from 
far  and  near  to  listen  to  Marsilio  Ficino — to  share  the 
patronage  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  to  study  Plato  and 


*  Chap,  xxxyii. 

'^  Villarif  in  his  '  Life  and  Times 
*  of  Savonarola/  book  i.  chap,  iv., 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  give,  by  any 
means,  a  fair  abstract  of  the  '  De 
'  Religume  Christiand^  though  his 


chapter  on  Ficino  is  valuable  in 
other  respects.  I  have  used  the 
edition  of  Paris,  1510. 

'  *  Chartism/  chap.  x.   *Impo8- 
'  sible.^ 
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Oxford 

Btadents 
n  lUlj. 


08*r.  1.    Plotinus, — to  learn  how  to  harmonise  Plato  and  Aris-I 

u>.  UB6.  totle,  to  master  the  Greek  language  and  philosophies,,] 

— to  drink  in  the  spirit  of  reviving  learning — but,  o^^ 

true  Christian  religion,  the  lamp  had  not  yet  been  litl 

at  Florence,  or  if  lit  it  was  under  a  bushel. 

Already  Oxford  students  had  been  to  Italy,  and! 
returned  full  of  the  new  learning.  Grocyn,  one  ofj 
them,  had  for  some  time  been  publicly  teaching  Greek  ¥ 
at  Oxford,  not  altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  I 
old  divines,  for  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  was,  in  their  I 
eye,  the  orthodox  language,  and  Greek  a  Pagan  and  I 
heretical  tongue.  Linacre,  too,  had  been  to  Italy  and  1 
returned,  after  sharing  with  the  children  of  Lorenzo  | 
de'  Medici  the  tuition  of  Politian  and  Chalcondylet 

These  men  had  been  to  Italy  and  had  returned,  to  ' 
all  appearances,  mere  humanists.  Now  five  years 
**  later  Colet  had  been  to  Italy  and  had  returned,  not  a 
/  mere  humanist,  but  an  earnest  Christian  reformer,  bent 
upon  giving  lectures,  not  upon  Plato  or  Plotinus,  but 
tf  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  What  had  happened  during 
/these  four  years  to  account  for  the  change  ? 

m.   COLET'S  PHEVIOUS  niSTORY   (U96). 
t'a  John  Colet  was  the  eldest  ^  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  a 

Italy  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  been  more  ttian  once  Lord 
■  Mavor  of  London,*  and  was  in  favour  at  the  court  of 


pp.  103-1  ijO.     And  Wood's  Athen. 
Tol.  i.  p.  30.     A]»o  Hut.  rf 


'  Pnuli  Jovii  Elogia  Dortorum 
Virorum:  Basileoi,  1656,  p.   146. 

The  period  of  the  stay  of  Qrocyn  I  AfUiq.  Unit:  Oxon.  ii.  134. 
and  linacfe  in  Italy  was  probably  '  Eras.  Op.  h 
between  1486  nnd  1491.  They 
therefore  probably  returned  to  Eng-- 
Innd  before  the  notorious  Alexuider 
VI.  succeeded,  in  1403,  to  Innocent 
\'11I.  SeeJohoMn'fli./en/'i.iiocre, 


Eraamua  Jodoco  JoDie :  Op.  ni, 
p.  4J)j,  F.  Also  Sir  Henry  Colet'a 
Epitftph.  quoied  in  Kniglit'a  Life  of 
Cotft,  p.  7. 
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Henry  Vil.    His  father's  position  held  out  to  him  the    Chap,  i 
prospect  of  a  brilliant  career.   He  had  early  been  sent  a.d.  149( 
to  Oxford,  and  there,  having  passed  through  the  regu- 
lar course  of  study  in  all  branches  of  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, he  had  taken  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

On  the  return  of  Grocyn  and  Linacre  from  Italy 
full  of  the  new  learning,  Colet  had  apparently  caught 
the  contagion.    For  we  are  told  he '  eagerly  devoured  Bu 

*  Cicero,  and  carefully  examined  the  works  of  Plato  oxioS.* 

*  and  Plotinus.'  ^ 

When  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  choose  a  pro- 
fession, instead  of  deciding  to  follow  up  the  chances 
of  commercial  life,  or  of  royal  favour,  he  had  re- 
solved to  take  Orders. 

The  death  of  twenty-one^  brothers  and  sisters, 
leaving  him  the  sole  survivor  of  so  large  a  family, 
may  well  have  given  a  serious  turn  to  his  thoughts. 
But  inasmuch  as  family  influence  was  ready  to  pro- 
cure him  immediate  preferment,  the  path  he  had 
chosen  need  not  be  construed  into  one  of  great  self- 
denial.  It  was  not  until  long  after  he  had  been  Sets  out 
presented  to  a  living  in  Suffolk  and  a  prebend  in  travefs. 
Yorkshire,  that  he  left  Oxford,  probably  in  or  about 
1494,  for  some  years  of  foreign  travel.^ 

The  little  information  which  remains  to  us  of  what 
Colet  did  on  his  continental  journey,  is  very  soon  told. 

He  went  first  into  France  and  then  into  Italy .^   On 

*  *■  Et  libros  Oiceronis  avidissime  •  <  Blias  .  .  .  ^  sed  ex  omnibus  ille 
'  devorarat  et   Platonis  Plotinique  !  <  [Colet]  superfuit  solus,  cum  iUum 
*  libros  non  oscitanter  excusserat.*    '  nosse  coepissem  *  [in  1498]. 
— Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  456,  A.  '  See  list  of  Colet's  preferments 

^  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  455,  F. '  Mater,    in  the  Appendix, 
quae  adhuc  superest  [in  1520],  in-        *  *  Adiit  Galliam,  mox  Italiam.' 
signi  probitate  mulier,  marito  suo  !  — Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  456,  A. 
undecim  filios  peperit,  aC  totidem  I 


<  . 
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■  his  way  there,  or  on  his  return  journey,  he  met  with. 
some  German  monks,  of  whose  primitive  piety  and 
purity  he  retained  a  vivid  recollection.'  In  Italy  he  ar- 
dently pursued  his  studies.  But  he  no  longer  devoted 
himseK  to  the  works  of  Plato  and  Plotiiius.  In  Italy.J 
the  hotbed  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  he  '  'jave  himself  up  " 

!  {we  are  told)  '  to  the  study  of  the  Iloly  Scriptures,'  after! 
having,  however,  first  made  himself  acquainted  witlll 
the  works  of  the  Fathers,  including  amongst  them  thel 
mystic  writings  then  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Are( 
pagite.     He  acquired  a  decided  preference  for  the^ 
works  of  Diouysius,  Origen,  Ambrose,  Cyprian,  andfl 
Jerome  over  those  of  Augustine.  Scotus,  Aquinas,  andj 
other  Schoolmen  had  each  shared  his  attention  in  due^ 
course.     He  is  said  also  to  have  diligently  studied 
during  this  period  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  and  especially 
what  Chronicles  and  English  classics  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on ;  and  hisreason  for  doing  so  is  remarkable — 'd 
that  he  might,  by  familiarity  with  them,  polish  bis  J 
style,  and  so  prepare  himself  for  the  great  work  of  1 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  England.* 

What  it  was  that  had  turned  his  thoughts  in  this  J 
direction  no  record  remains  to  tell.  Yet  the  knowledge  1 


'  Eraa.  Op.  iii.  p.  460,  A. 

^  I/nd.  p.  45H,  B.  The  wonia  of 
Erasmue  Bra  the  following; — '  Ibi 
'  ie  totum  evolroiidie  SBcris  aucto- 
'  ribua  dedit,  aed  priua  per  omoium 
■lileruum  genera  mugno  studio 
'  peregtiuatus,  prisma  ilUs  po1i««L- 
*  mum  dslectftbatur  Dion;do,  Ori- 
'  gene,CypTiano ,  A  mbro«io,Hiero  n  j-- 
'mo.  AtqueinWr  TetereB  nuUiurat 
'iniquior  quam  Augustina.  Neque 
'  tamen  non  legit  Scotiuu,  ac 
'Tliomam  aliosqui.'  Iiujus  farioie,  si 


'  qnnndo  locus  poatulebat.  In  utrt-  ^ 
'  usque  ]ux'm  libris  erat  non  indili' 
'  genter  vetsatus,    Dvoique  nullus  J 
'  erst  tibsr  bistoriom  aut   constitu-'T 
'  tiooes  continenB  majorum,  qaem 
'iUe  DOD  evolverot.    ilabet  gens 
'  Britaimica    qui  hoc  pricstiterunt 
'  apud  suof,  quod  Danlee  ac  retrsr- 
'  ciia  spud  Itttloa,     Et  honim  avol- 
'  vend  is  scriptis  linguam  uxpolivit, 
'jam  turn  aa  preparans  ad  pneco-   I 
i  Erangelici,' 
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of  what  was  passing  in  Italy,  while  Colet  was  there,  Chap.  i. 
surely  may  give  a  clue,  not  Ukely  to  mislead,  to  the  a.d.  i49€. 
explanation  of  what  otherwise  might  remain  wholly 
unexplained.  To  have  been  in  Italy  when  Grocyn  and 
linacre  were  in  Italy — ^between  the  years  1485  and 
1491 — ^was,  as  we  have  said,  to  have  drunk  at  the 
fountain-head  of  reviving  learning,  and  to  have  fallen  I 
under  the  fascinating  influence  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  I 
and  the  Platonic  Academy — an  influence  more  likely^ 
to  foster  the  selfish  coldness  of  a  semi-pagan  philosophy 
than  to  inspire  such  feeUngs  as  those  with  which  Colet 
seems  to  have  returned  from  his  visit  to  Italy.  * 

But  in  the  meantime  Lorenzo  had  died,  the  tiara  had 
changed  hands,  and  events  were  occurring  during 
Colefs  stay  in  Italy — probably  in  1495 — ^which  may 
well  have  stirred  in  his  breast  the  earnest  resolution  to    / 
devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  reUgious  and  political   ' 
reform. 

For  to  have  been  in  Italy  while  Colet  was  in  Italy  Ecoie- 
was  to  have  come  face  to  face  with  Rome  at  the  time  '^aiidSs. 
when  the  scandals  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Caesar  Borgia 
were  in  everyone's  mouth  ;  to  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  very  worst  scandals  which  had  ever 
blackened  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Europe,at  the  very 
moment  when  they  reached  their  culminating  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  in  Italy  when  Colet 
was  in  Italy  was  to  have  come  into  contact  with  the  ' 
first  rising  efibrts  at  Reform. 

If  Colet  visited  Florence  as  Grocyn  and  Linacre  had  Savo- 
done  before  him,  he  must  have  come  into  direct  con-  °^^^  ^' 
tact  with  Savonarola  while  as  yet  his  fire  was  holy  and 

'  SaTOiiAro]s*8  first  eerroon  in  the  Duomo  at  Florence  was  preached 
in  1491.— Villari,  i.  p.  122. 
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^.  I     his  star  had  not  entered  the  mists  in  which  it  set  in  | 

1496.  later  years. 

I-  Recollecting  what  the  great  Prior  of  San  Marco  was  I 

Ehing.  — what  his  fiery  and  all  but  prophetic  preaching  was — 
how  day  afterday  his  burning  words  went  forth  against 
the  sins  of  high  and  low ;  against  tyranny  in  Church 
or  State  ;  against  idolatry  of  philosophy  and  neglect 
of  the  Bible  in  the  pulpit ;  recollecting  liow  they  told  i 
their  tale  upon  the  conscience  of  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  and  J 
of  his  courtiers  as  well  as  upon  the  crowds  of  Florence ;  1 
— can  the  English  student,  it  may  well  be  asked,  have  I 
passed  through  all  this  uninfluenced  ?     If  he  visited  J 
Florence  at  all  he  must  have  heard  the  story  of  8avo--j 
narola's  interview  with  the  dying  Lorenzo  ;  he  must'l 
have  heard  the  common  talk  of  the  people.how  Politian  I 
and  Pico,  bosom  friends  of  Lorenzo,  had  died  with  the  I 
request  that  they  might  be  buried  in  the  habit  of  the  I 
order,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  convent  of  SanJ 
Marco ; '  above  all,  he  must  again  and  again  havaj 
joined,  one  would  think,  with  the  crowd  daily  press- 
ing to  hear  tlie   wonderful  preacher.     Lorenzo  de'l 
Medici  had  died  before  Colet  set  foot  upon  Italian  * 
soil :  probably    also  Pico    and   PoUtian.'^     And   the 
death  of  these    men  liad  added  to  the  grandeur  of 
Savonarola's  position.     He  was  stiU  preaching  those  ■ 
wonderful  sermons,  all  of  them  in  exposition  of  S 
ture,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  exertir 
that  influence  upon  his  hearers  to  which  so  many  greatfl 
minds  had  yielded. 

■  See  VlUari,  i.  332.    Aono  1494.  I  bnbljr,  but  oa  be  visited  f 
*  Lareii2ode'Medicidiedinl492;    biB  way  to  Italy,  the  exnc 

I^CO  and  Polhian  ia   I4&4.     Colet    bis  reacbin^  \\A\y  cuutot  be  dtrb 

left   Eogland   earl;    In    ]'194  pro-  I  mined. 
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The  man  who  had  religion — the  one  requisite  for    ^|^  ^ 
teaching  it — ^had  arisen.     And  at  the  touch  of  his  a.d.  1496. 
torch  other  hearts  had  caught  fire.     The  influence  of  ^^^.g 
Savonarola  had  made  itself  felt  even  within  the  circle  influence 

on  Pioo 

of  the  Platonic  Academy.  Pico  had  become  a  devoted  andPicino. 
student  of  the  Scriptures  and  had  died  an  earnest 
Christian.  Ficino  himself,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher,  had  also,  it  would  seem,  been 
profoundly  influenced  for  a  time  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  great  reformer.^     And  in  the  light  of  Colet's 


^  The  influence  of  Savonarola  on 
tlie  Teli^ous  history  of  Pico  was 
very  remiurkahle. 

In  a  sermon  preached  after  Pico's 
deathy   Savonarola    said    of  Pico, 

*  He  was  wont  to  be  conversant 
'with  me,  and  to  break  with  me 

*  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  in  which 
'  I  perceived  that  he  was  by  privy 
'  inspiration  called  of  God  nnto  re- 
'  ligion : '  i.e.  to  become  a  monk. 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  for 
two  years,  he  had  threatened  him 
with  Divine  judgment  *  if  he  fore- 
'sloathed  that  purpose  which  our 
'Lord  had  put  in  his  mind.' — 
More's  English  Works,  p.  0. 

Pioo  died  in  November,  1494. 
The  intimacy  of  which  Savonarola 
speaks  dated  back  therefore  to  1492 
or  earlier. 

According  to  the  statement  of  bi^, 
nephew,  J.  F.  Pico,  the  change  in 
Pico's  life  was  the  result  of  the 
disappointment  and  the  troubles 
consequent  upon  his  Vainglorious 
'disputations'  at  Rome  in  1486 
(when  Pico  was  twenty-three).  By 
this  he  was  '  wakened,'  so  that  he 
'drew  back  his  mind  flowing  in 
'  riot,   and  turned  it  to  Christ ! ' 


Pico  waited  a  whole  year  in  Rome 
after  giving  his  challenge,  and  the 
disappointment  and  troubles  were 
not  of  short  duration.  They  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  perhaps 
after  the  year  of  waiting,  i.e.  in 
1487,  when  he  left  Rome.  He  was 
present  at  the  disputations  at  Reg- 
gio  in  1487,  and  this  does  not  look 
as  though  as  yet  he  had  altogether 
lost  his  love  of  fame  and  distinc- 
tion. There  he  met  Savonarola; 
and  there  that  intimacy  commenced 
which  resulted  in  Savonarola's  re- 
turn, at  the  stiggestion  of  Pico,  to 
Florence.  (J.  F.  Pico's  Vita  Savo- 
narola, chap.  vi. ;  Harford's  Life  of 
Michael  Ange^o,  i.p.  128 ;  and  Villari, 
i.  pp.  82,  83.)  In  1490,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  first  studies  of  Holy 
Scripture,  according  to  J.  F.  Pico 
(being  twenty-eight),  he  published 
his  Heptaplus,  which  is  full  of  his 
cabalistic  and  mystic  lore,  and  be- 
tokens a  mind  still  entangled  in 
intellectual  speculations  rather 
than  imbued  with  practical  piety. 
He  had,  however,  already  burnt 
his  early  love  songs,  &c.  j  and  it  is 
evident  the  change  had  for  some 
time  been  going  on. 

c  2 
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return  to  Oxford  from  Italy,  a  lover  of  Dionysius  and  b 
lecture  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  it  is  curious  to  obsen 


Abont  the  time  when  SavonsToU 
couunenced  preacbiog  in  Florence, 
in  1491  (three  yeara  before  his 
death,  accordbg  to  J,  F,  Pico), 
Pico  diflpoaetl  of  his  patrimony  and 
domiuiouB  to  hia  nephew,  and  dis- 
tri  billed  a  large  part  of  the  produce 
amongst  the  poor,  consulting  Savo- 
narola aboat  ita  disposal  (J.  F. 
Pioo's  Life  of  Savonarola,  chsp.  li. 
'  Db  mira  Hierent/mi  Itmitate  et 
'  amore  paupertatig "),  and  appoiut- 
ing  as  his  almoner  Girolaino  Bmi- 
eiaii,  a  devout  and  avowed  be- 
liever in  Savonarola's  prophetic 
gills.  This  was  doubtless  the  time 
when  Pico  was  wont  to  break  to 
Savonarola  'tbe  secrets  of  his 
'heart;'  thetimealsoto  which  J.  F. 
Pico  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  him 
as  '  taltdng  of  the  love  of  Christ ) ' 
nnd  adding,  '  the  substance  I  have 
'  left^  after  certain  booha  of  mine 
'  Goisbed,  I  intend  to  give  out  to 
'  poor  folk,  and  fencing  myself  with 
'  the  cmcifi-T,  barefoot,  walking 
'about  tbe  world,  in  every  town 
•  and  castle,  I  purpose  to  preach  of 
'  Christ.' — Vide  infm,  p.  163.  In 
1493,  a  few  weeks  alter  Lorenzo's 
death,  he  wrote  three  beautiful 
letters  to  his  nephew  (Pici  Op.  pp. 
331-236.  Vide  infra,  pp.  163-156)— 
letters  us  slowing  with  earnest 
Christian   piety  as   the    Heptapli 


without  success)  to  Induce  him 
enter  a  religious  order.  On  Sept. 
21,  1404,  he  was  present  at  Savo- 
narola's famous  sermon,  in  which 
he  predicted  the  calamities  which 
were  coming  upon  Italy  and  the 
approach  of  the  French  army,  lis- 
tening to  which  Pico  himself  said 
that  he '  was  filled  with  horror,  and 
'  that  his  hair  stood  on  end  '  (nar- 
rated by  Savonarola  in  his  Com- 
pendiujn  Bevelationum)  ;  and  lastly 
in  N^ovember,  as  Charles  entered 
Florence,  Pico  wan  peacefully  dying. 
He  wa»  buried  in  the  robes  of 
Savonarola's  order  and  within  the 
precincts  of  Savonarola's  church  of 
St.  Mark.  In  the  light  of  Savo- 
narola's sermon,  and  the  facts  above 
stated,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  whilst,  in  one  sense,  bron^t 
about  by  the  disappointment  of  his 
worldly  ambitions,  the  change  of 
life  in  Pico  waa  at  least, 
the  result  of  his  contact  with 
great  Florentine  reformer. 

With  regard  to  tbe  history  of' 
Savonarola's  influence  on  J-'icmift 
relii^ous  character,  tbe  facta  an 
>asity  traced.  In  early 
aid  to  have  been  more  of  %_ 
Paf^n  than  a  Christian, 
writinithis  JDe^/ijricme  Christian^. 
I  have  become  fully 
loded  of  the  truth  of  Christianitf. 


It    tUB 

re   of  ^ 

1  tfai^H 


overflowing    with     cabalistic  ]  The  book  itself  shows  this. 


subtleties.    Ilis  religion 
events,  had  the  true  ring  about  it. 
It  belonged  to  his  heart,  not  his  head 
only.      Then  follow  tbe 


two  years  of  hie   life  when  Save- 
aarola  exerted   his   influence   (but 


there  is  a  letter  of  his  (Ficioi  Op.  L  j 
p.  640,  Basle  ed.),  written  while  he 
was  composing  it,  duriug  an  illnem, 
in  which  he  says  Ihat  the  words 
of  ChrUt  give  hi 
than  philosophy,  i 
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that,  shortly  before  Colet's  visit  to  Italy,  Ficino  him-    Ohap.  i. 
self  had  published  translations  of  some  of  the  Diony-  aj).  i496. 
sian  writings,^  and  that  apparently  about  the  time  of 
Colet's  visit  he  was  himself  lecturing  on  St.  Paul.^ 

If  therefore  Colet  visited  Florence,  it  may  well  be  Their 
believed  that  he  came  into  direct  contact  with  Savo-  on  Co?et. 
narola  and  Ficino.     Whilst  even  if  he  did  not  visit 
Florence  at  all  (and  there  appears  to  be  no  direct 
evidence    that    he   did),^    there   remains    abundant 


to  tiie  Virgin  more  bodily  good 
than  medicine.  He  also  says  that 
liis  father,  a  doctor,  was  once 
warned  in  a  dream,  while  sleeping 
under  an  oak  tree,  to  go  to  a  pa- 
tient who  was  praying  to  the  Virgin 
for  aid« 

Bat  the  religion  of  a  man  rest- 
ing on  dreams,  and  visions,  and 
TOWS  made  to  the  Virgin,  was  not 
necessarily  of  a  very  deep  and 
practical  character.  Superstition 
and  philosophy  were  easily  united 
without  the  heart  taking  fire. 
Schelhom  (in  his  Amoenitates  Lite- 
raria,  L  p.  78)  quotes  from  Whar- 
ton's appendix  to  Cave,  the  follow- 
ing statement,  'Bei  philosophicn 
'  nimiumdeditus,  religionisetpietatis 
'  curam  posthabuisse  dicitur,  donee 
*  SavonarolsB  Florentiam  advenientis 
'eloquentiam  admiratus,  concioni- 
'  bus  ejus  audiendis  animum  adjecit, 
'  dnmque  flosculis  Rhetorices  inhi- 
'avit,  pietatisigniculosrecepit:  reli- 
'  quamque  dein  vitam  religionis  offi- 
'  ciis  impendit.'  Wharton  does  not 
give  his  authority.  Fleury  (vol.  xxi  v. 
p.  363)  makes  a  similar  statement ; 
also  Brucker  {HUtoria  critica  Phi- 
losophic, iv.  p.  52) ;  also  Du  Pin ; 
also  Harford  in  his  lAfe  of  Michael 
Angdo  (i.  p.  72)  on  the  authority  of  I 


Spondanus,  who  himself  gives  no 
contemporary  authority.  See  also 
Mr.  Lupton's  Introduction  to  Colet's 
Celestial  and  Ecclesiastical  Hierar- 
chies ofDionysiuSy  where  the  subject 
is  discussed.  I  am  informed,  through 
the  kindness  of  Count  P.  Guicciar- 
dini,  of  Florence,  that  in  Ficino's 
Apologia^  which  exists  in  the  MSS. 
Stroziani  of  Idbr.  MagUabecchiana, 
class  viii.  cod.  816,  he  says  of  him- 
self that  *  for  five  years  he  was  one 
'  of  the  many  who  were  deceived  by 
'  the  Hypocrite  of  Ferrara/  whom 
he  calls  *  Antichrist.'  The  truth 
therefore  seems  to  be  that  he  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  Savo- 
narola's enthusiasm,  but  only  for  a 
time. 

^  Ficino's  editions  of  his  transla- 
tions of  the  Dionysian  treatises  on 
the  '  Divine  Names '  and  the  *  Mys- 
'tic  Theology'  seem  to  have  been 
published  at  Florence  in  1492  aiid 
1406. — Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Grttcn^ 
vii.  pp.  10, 11. 

'  Herzog's  Encyclop<Bdiaf  article 
on  *  Marsilius  Ficinus.' 

'  Mr.  Harford,  in  his  Life  of 
Michael  Angela f  vol.  i.  p.  57,  men- 
tions Colet,  among  others,  as  study- 
ing at  Florence,  and  cites  *  Tira- 
*  boschi,  vi.  pt.  2,  p.  382,  edit.  Roma, 
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fl)Bi».  I.  evidence,  which  will  turn  up  in  future  chapters,  that 
1496,  Colet  had  studied  the  writings  of  Pico,'  of  Ficino,' 
and  of  the  authors  most  often  quoted  in  their  pages. 
He  thus  at  least  came  directly  under  Florentine  influ- 
ence, at  a  time  when  the  fire  of  religious  zeal,  kindled 
into  a  flame  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine Reformer,  and  fed  by  the  scandals  of  Eome,  waa  . 
scattering  its  sparks  abroad.  J 

Be  this  as  it  may,  whatever  amount  of  obscurity  may' 
rest  upon  the  history  of  the  mental  struggles  through 
which  Colet  had  passed  before  that  result  was  attained, 
certain  it  is  that  he  had  returned  to  England  with  his 
mind  fully  made  up,  and  with  a  character  already  A 
formed  and  bent  in  a  direction  from  which  it  never  I 
afterwards  swerved.    He  had  returned  t«  England,  not  J 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  fashionable  life  in  London,  I 
not  to  pursue  the  chances  of  Court  favour,  not  to  I 
follow  his  father's  mercantile  calling,  not  even  to  presa  J 


■  Oolet  le. 
I  Oxford. 


'  4to.  1784.'  But  I  cuiDot  find  any 
mention  of  Oolet  in  Tir&boechi, 
tfter  careful  flearch. 

In  opposition  to  the  likelihood 
of  his  Laving'  been  at  Horence  it 
IIU17  be  asked,  why  Oolet  never 
ftliudea  to  it  io  bis  letters  or  else- 
where P  In  reply,  it  may  be  said 
that  we  have  nothing  of  Colet's 
own  writing  relating  to  his  early 
life.  All  we  know  of  it  is  derived 
from  Ereamua,  and  the  only  allui 
by  Colet  to  hie  Italian  journey 
which  Erasmus  has  preserved  is 
the  passing  remark  that  lie  (Oolet) 
had  there  become  acquainted  with 
certain  jnoiihi  of  true  wisdom  and 
piety.— ErM.C>fi.iii,450,A.  'Nar- 
'rans  sese  apud  Il.alos  comperisBe 
■  quosdatn  monachos  Tere  prudentes 


monka    ■ 


Whether  SavonaroU^  I 
I    amongst   these   ii  *  J 
matter  of  mere  speculaCioi 

'  See  marginal   note  on  his  '  Bo>  J 
mans,' in  the  Cambridge  TJniverMty  J_ 
Library,  MS.  Gg.   4,  26,  leaf  30^1 
in  which  he  refers  to  him-      ~~ 
JUirtmduIa,'    ond    cites  a  i 
from  Pico's  Apolngin,  Basle  editioa 
of  Pjbi"  Opera,  p.  U7.      There  i 
also  a  long  and  almost  literal  es 
tract  from  Pico  in  the  MS.  on  tb 
'  EccIesiaaUcal    Hierarchy,'  in  the  , 
St.    Paul'B  School   Library.     Sa 
Mr.  Lupton's  translation,  p.  161. 

'  See  an  eitract  from  Ficino  i 
Colet's  MS.  on  '  liomaus,'  leaf  13(,  j 
Another   is   pointed    out    by   Ml.   I 
I.upton,  p.  S6,  n. 
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on  at  once  towards  the  completion  of  his  clerical    Chap.  i 
course ;   but,  unordained  as   he   was,  and   without  a.d.  im 
doctor's  degree,  in  all  simplicity  to  begin  the  work, 
which  had  now  become  the  settled  purpose  of  his 
life,  by  returning   to  Oxford   and   announcing  this- 
course  of  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 


IV.   THOMAS    MORE,   ANOTHER    OXFORD    STUDENT    (1402-6). 

When  Colet,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  new  learning 
from  Grocyn  and  Linacre,  left  Oxford  for  his  visit  to 
Paris  and  Italy,  he  left  behind  him  at  the  university 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  no  less  devoted  than  himself  to  the  ^ 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy. 

This  boy  was  Thomas  More.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Thomas 
successful  lawyer,  Uving  in  Milk  Street,  Cheapside.      ^^^®* 

Brought  up  in  the  very  centre  of  London  life,  he  had 
early  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  stirring  times  on 
which  his  young  life  was  cast.  He  was  but  five  years 
old  when  in  April  1483  the  news  of  Edward  IV.'s 
death  was  told  through  London.  But  he  was  old 
enough  to  hear  an  eyewitness  tell  his  father,  that '  one 

*  Pottyer,  dwelling  in  Redcross  Street,  without  Cripple- 

*  gate,'  within  half  a  mile  of  his  father's  door,  '  on  the 

'  very  night  of  King  Edward's  death,  had  exclaimed,  hib  earl; 

*  "  By  my  troth,  man,  then  will  my  master  the  Duke  ^'^*^'^* 
* "  of  Glo'ster  be  king." '  ^  And  followed  as  this  was  by 


^  'Quern  ego  sermonem  ab  eo 
<  memini,  qui  colloquentes  audi- 
'  Terat,  jam  turn  patri  meo  renun- 
'ciatum,  cum  adhuc  nulla  prodi- 
'  tionia  ejus  suspicio  haberetur.' 
— ThomsB  Mori  '  LcUvna  Operas 
Lovanii,  1666;  fol.  46.     As  to  the 


authorship  of  the  history  of  Richard 
III.  see  Mr.  Gairdner's  preface  to 
Letters  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry 
VII.  vol.  ii.  p.  xxi.  As  More  was 
bom  in  February,  1478,  there  is  no 
difhculty  in  accepting  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  incident,  which,  when 
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Chap.  I.    Eichard*8  murder  of  the  young  Princes,  he  never  forgot 
Aj).  1496.  the  incident.  After  some  years'  study  at  St.  Anthony's 
School  in  Threadneedle  Street,  his  father  placed  him  in 
domestic  service  (as  was  usual  in  those  times)  with  the 
Cardinal  v  Archbishop  and  Lord  Chancellor  Morton,^  a  man  than 
whom  no  one  knew  the  world  better  or  was  of  greater 
influence   in  public    affairs — the   faithful   friend   of 
Edward  IV.,  the  feared  but  cautious  enemy  of  Eichard, 
^  the  man  to  whose  wisdom  Henry  Vii.  in  great  measure 
owed  his  crown.     Morton  was  the  Gamaliel  at  whose 
feet  young  More  was  brought   up,  drinking  in  his 
wisdom,   storing   up   in   memory  his   rich    historic 
knowledge,  learning  the  world's  ways  and  even  some- 
thing of  the  ways  of  kings,  till  a  naturally  sharp  mt 
became  unnaturally  sharpened,  and  Morton  recognised 
More's       in  the  youth  the  promise  of  the  future  greatness  of 
the  man.     He  was  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  at  most, 
yet  he  would  *  at  Christmas  time  suddenly  sometimes 
'  step  in  among  the  players,  making  up  an  extempore 

*  part  of  his  own ; '  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  *  would 

*  often  say  unto  the  nobles  that  divers  times  dined 

*  with  him,  "  This  child  here  waiting  at  table,  whoso- 
* "  ever  shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a  marvellous 
man." '  ^  It  was  Morton  who  had  sent  him  to  Oxford 
'  for  his  better  furtherance  in  learning.' ' 

Colet  probably  had  known  More  from  childhood. 
Their  fathers  were  both  too  much  of  public  men  to  be 
unknown  to  each  other,  and  though  Colet  was  twelve 
years  older  than  young  More  when  they  most  likely 

1480  was  asHumed  as  the  date  of  bered  the  conversation. 

More's  birth,  seemed  quite  impos-  ^  Roper,  Singer's  ed.  p.  3.  Morton 

sible,  as  More  would  only  have  was  not  made  a  cardinal  till  1493. 

been  three  years  old  when   it  oc-  ^  Koper,  p.  4. 

curred,  and  could  not  have  remem-  '  Ibid. 


gemns. 
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met  at  Oxford  in  1492-3,  their  common  studies  \  Chap.  i. 
under  Grocyn  and  Linacre  were  likely  to  bring  them  a.d,  i496. 
into  contact.^  More's  ready  wit,  added  to  great 
natural  power  and  versatility  of  mind,  were  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  keep  pace  with  others  much  older 
than  himself,  and  to  devote  himself  with  equal  zeal 
to  the  new  learning.  ^ 

Whether  it  was  thus  at  Oxford  that  Colet  had  first 
formed  his  high  opinion  of  More's  character  and  powers, 
we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  long  after 
wont  to  speak  of  him  as  the  one  genius  of  whom  "^ 
England  could  boast.^    Moreover,  along  with  greatHaig 
intellectual  gifts  was  combined  in  the  young  student  ^^i. 
a  gentle  and  loving  disposition,  which  threw  itself  into  '*°*^' 
the  bosom  of  a  friend  with  so  guileless  and  pure  an 
affection,  that  when  men  came  under  the  power  of  its 
unconscious  enchantment  they  literally /<?i!Z  in  love  with 
More.     If  Colet *s  friendship  with  More  dated  back  to 
this  period,  he  must  have  found  in  his  young  acquain- 
tance the  germs  of  a  character  somewhat  akin  to  his 
own.    Along  with  so  much  of  life  and  generous  love- 
liness, there  was  a  natural  independence  of  mind  which 
formed   convictions   for   itself,  and  a   strength   and 
promptness  of  will  whereby  action  was  made  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  follow  conviction.    There  was,  in 
truth,  in  More's  character  a  singular  union  of  conser- 
vative and  radical  tendencies  of  heart  and  thought. 

^  Colet  probably  left  Oxford  for  |  ^  Eras.  Op.  iii. p.  477,  A.  Speaking 
the  Continent  about  1404.  The  most  \  of  More,  Erasmus  writes : '  Joannes 
probable  date  of  Morels  stay  at  |  'Coletus,  viracrisexactique  judicii, 
Oxford  was  1492  and  1493.  Thrs  '  in  familiaribus  colloquiis  subinde 
leaves  1494  and  1495  for  his  studi(  ?  ;  '  dicere  solet,  Britannise  non  ni^i 


at  New  Inn,  previous  to  his  entry 
at  Lincoln*8  Inn,  in  February,  1496 


*  unicum  esse  ingenium.' 


\ 
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But  the  intercourse  between  them  at  Oxford  diq 

,.  1490.    not  last  long,  for  Colet,  as  already  said,  went  off  on 

his  travels,  leaving  More  buried  in  his  Oxford  studia 

under  Linacre's  tuition. 

It  was  the  father's  purpose  that  the  son  at  Oxford 
torflor    should    be     preparing    for    liis    future    profession. 
Jealous  lest  the  temptations  of  college  life  should 
disqualify  him  for  the  severe  discipline  involved  in 
those  legal  studies  to  which  it  was  to  be  the  prepa^- 
ratory  step,  he  kept  him  in  leading-strings  as  far  as  hflj 
possibly  could,  cutting  down  his  pecuniary  allowano 
to  the  smallest  amount  which  would  enable  him  l 
pay  his  way,  even  compelling  him  to  refer  to  himse] 
before    purchasing   the    most    necessary    articles 
clothing  as  his  old  ones  wore  out.     He  judged  thad 
by  these  means  he  should  keep  his  son  more  closely 
to  his  books,  and  prevent  his  being  allured  from  tha 
rigid  course  of  study  which  in  his  utilitarian  view 
was  best  adapted  to  fit  liim  for  the  bar.' 

So  far  as  can  be  traced,  this  stem  discipline  did 
not  fail  of  its  end  ;  -  he  worked  on  at  Oxford,  without 
getting  into  mischief,  and  certainly  without  neglecting 
his  books.  But  there  was  another  snare  from  which 
parental  anxiety  was  not  able  wholly  to  preserve  him. 
Before  he  had  been  two  years  at  Oxford,  the  father 
found  out  that  he  had  begun  to  show  sjiuptoras  of 
fondness  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and 


'  Stapleton'e  TrM  7^Dm«,Colori.  I 'stricU  obaerravit,  ut  i 
1612  ed,  cbap.Lpp,  165-6.    '  Hanc    '  ficdendos  atuitos  calceos,  him  & 


ob  CAUsftm  sic  ei  neceesariu  tub- 
miDistrtvit  ut  ne  quideiD  toruD- 
ciiUD  in  sua  potestate  eiim  habere 
parmitteret,  prteter  id  quod  ipsa 
□eceamtas  postuUbat.    Quod  aded 


'  patre  peteret,  pecuniam  b&beret.' 
See  also  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  475,  A, 
'iepecting  bis  father's  motive. 

'  Stapleton's  Tre»Thoma,C(i\i3ia._ 
1812,  p.  156. 
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literature/  and  might  even  be  guilty  of  preferring '  Chap,  i 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  to  that  of  the  School-  a.d.  1491 
men.     This  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and 
it  seemed  to  the  anxious  parent  high  time  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  new-fangled  and  fascinating  studies, 
the  use  of  which  to  a  lawyer  he  could  not  discern. 
So,  somewhat  abruptly,  he  took  young  More  away ! 
from  the  University,  and  had  him  at  once  entered  as 
a  student  at  New  Inn.^    After  the  usual  course  of  More 

ATI  fi  ATfl 

legal  studies  at  New  Inn,  he  was  admitted  in  February  Linooin'i 
1496,*  just  as  Colet  was  returning  from  Italy,  as  a  ^°°' 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  a  few  more  years  of  hard 
legal  study,  preparatory  to  his  call  to  the  Bar. 


V.    COLBT  FIBST  HEABS  OF  ERASMUS  (l496). 

One  other  circumstance  must  be  mentioned  in  this 
chapter. 

Whilst  Colet  was  passing   through  Paris,  on   his  coietfira 
return  journey  from  Italy,  he  became  acquainted  with  Erawmis 
the  French  historian  Gaguinus,  whose  work  *  De  Ori- 
'  gine  et  Gestis  Francorum^  had  been  published  shortly 
before.^  Colet  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  every  book 
of  history  which  came  in  his  way,^  and  no  doubt  this 


'  'JuyeniB  ad  QrsBcas  literas  ac 
'  philosophise  studium  sese  applicnit 
'  adeo  non  opitulante  patre  .  .  .  ut 
'ea  conantem  omni  subsidio  desti- 
'  taeretac  pene  pro  abdicatohaberet, 
'quod  a  patriis  studiis  desciscere 
'  Tideretur,  nam  is  Britannicarum 
<  legum  peritiain  profitetur/ — Eras. 
Op\  iii.  p.  475,  A. 

*  'Sic  Toluit  pater  qui  eum  ad 
'QrsBcamm  literarum  et  philoeo- 


'phise  studium  omni  subsidio  de- 
'stituit,  ut  ad  istud  (i.e.  English 
*  Law)induceret.' — Stapleton*s  7Ve« 
Thy/MB^  p.  168. 

=»  XILFebruary,— 11  Henry  VII. 
Foss*s  Judges  of  England^  v.  p.  207. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  1,  w. 

••  Eras.  C^.  iii.  p.  456,  B.  '  NuUus 
'  erat  liber,  historiam  aut  constitu- 
'tiones  continens  majorum,  quod 
'  non  evolverat.' 
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Chap.  I.    history  of  Gaguinus  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

A.D.  1496.  Whilst  he  was  at  Paris,  a  letter  was  shown  to  him 
which  the  historian  had  received  from  a  scholar  and 
acquaintance  of  rising  celebrity  in  Paris,  in  which  the 
new  history  was  reviewed  and  praised.'  From  the 
perusal  of  this  letter,  C!olet  formed  a  high  estimate  of 
the  learning  and  wide  range  of  knowledge  of  its 
accomplished  writer.^  But  scholars  were  plentiful  in 
Paris,  and  he  was  not  personally  introduced  to  this 
one  in  particular.  He  was  not  then,  like  Gaguinus, 
one  of  the  hons  of  Paris,  though  he  was  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  lions  of  History.  Colet  after 
reading  his  letter  did  not  forget  his  name.  Nor  was 
it  a  name  Ukely  to  be  soon  forgotten  by  posterity. 
It  was,  '  ErasmiLS.* 

«        '  Eras.  Epifit.  App.  ccccxxxvii.  '  Eras.  Epist.  xi. 


CHAPTER  n. 
I.  colet's  lectures    on  ST.   Paul's  epistle  to  the 

ROMANS  (l49e-7?). 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  Colet's  lectures,  Chap.  n. 
it  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  what  was  the  current  aj).  1496. 
opinion  of  the  scholastic  divines  of  the  period  concern-  The  state 

nf  Rfirin- 

ing  the  Scriptures,  and  what  the  practical  mode  of  ture  stu^ 
exposition  pursued  by  them  at  the  Universities.  **     '° 

The  scholastic  divines,  holding  to  a  traditional  behef 
in  the  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible, 
and  remorselessly  pursuing  this  belief  to  its  logical 
results,  had  fallen  into  a  method  of  exposition  almost 
exclusively  textarian.  The  Bible,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  record  of  real 
events,  and  the  lives  and  teaching  of  living  men.  It 
had  become  an  arsenal  of  texts ;  and  these  texts  were 
regarded  as  detached  invincible  weapons  to  be  legiti- 
mately seized  and  wielded  in  theological  warfare,  for 
any  purpose  to  which  their  words  might  be  made  to 
apply,  without  reference  to  their  original  meaning  or 
context. 

Thus,  to  take  a  practical  example,  when  St.  Jerome's  The  uibie 
opinion  was  quoted  incidentally  that  possibly  St.  Mark,  at^vJrtaliy 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  might  by  a  slip  of  w^f^^^^^^^jf 
memory  have  written  *  Abiathar '  in  mistake  for  '  Abi-  exposition 
'  melech,*  a  learned  divine,  a  contemporary  of  Cblet's  at 
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Oxford,  nettled  by  the  very  Supposition,  declared  p 
lively  that  '  that  could  not  be,  unless  the  1 
'  himself  could  be  mistaken ; '  and  the  only  authority  he 
thought  itneedful  tociteinproof  of  thestatement  was  a 
text  inEzekiel:  'Whithersoever  the  Spirit  went,  thither  . 
'  likewise  the  wheels  were  lifted  up  to  follow  Hira.' '  It  ] 
was  in  vain  that  the  reply  was  suggested  that '  it  is  not 
'  for  us  to  define  in  what  manner  the  Spirit  might  use 
'  His  instrument.'  The  divine  triumphantly  replied, 
'  The  Spirit  himself  in  Ezekiel  hiu  defined  it.  The 
'  wheels  were  not  Ufted  up,  except  to  follow  the  Spirit.'  * 
This  Oxford  divine  did  not  display  any  pecuhar 
bigotry  or  blindness.  He  did  but  follow  in  the  well- 
worn  ruts  of  his  scholastic  predecessors.  It  had  been 
solemnly  laid  down  by  Aqumas  in  the  '  Summa,'  that 
'  inasmuch  as  God  was  the  author  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

*  tures,  and  all  things  are  at  one  time  present  to  His 
'  mind,  therefore,  under  their  single  text,  they  express 

*  several  meanings."  'Their  literal  sense,' he  continues, 
'  is  manifold ;  their  spiritual  sense  threefold — viz.  alle- 
'gorical,moral,anagogicaI.'^  Andwehave  theevidence 
of  another  well-known  Oxford  student,  also  a  contem- 


■  ■  nt  tiibuatoT  Upaui  inemorira 
■  in  eTsngdista  gravatim  audio.  Qui 
'si  spirituR&nctoiospintuBBcrlpsit, 
'  manoTu  falli  tton  potuit,  nlei  ot  ille 

*  eiiuu  bill  potuerit,  quo  duciore 
'  Bcrip«it.  Dicit  mihi  Eiechiel ;  Quo- 

•  cunque  ibat  spiritUB,  illucpnriler  et 
'  rotfls  elevabautiir  sequirntM  eum.' 
— Aniuitationfii  Ed.  Lra  in  annotn- 
lionet  Xovi  Tailamenfi  Druiderii 
Eratmi.  Bowl.  1520,  pp.  25,  26. 
Lee  Btudied  nt  Oxford  duriD);;  n 
portion  of  the  time  of  Colet's  reai- 
deuce    there.     Knight  eCatea   tlist 


he  was  sent  to  St.  Mary  Afagd. 
College  (the  coUe^  Trhere  Colet  ia 
supposed  to  have  taken  hiu  depee 
ofM.A.)  in  1490.— Knight's  Sfw»- 
mus,  p.  28a 

'  'Quod  dids  (con  est  nostrum 
'  definira,  quomodoepiritus  iUe  suum 
'  temperaritorg-Biiuin)  veromquidem 
'  est,  sed  spirittis  ipee  in  Exechicle 
'definint:  Rotte  Don  elevabantor 
'  nisi  Bequontes  spirit  um," — Annota- 
iitmfg   Edvardi  Led,  p.  26. 

'  Aquinas,  •SHmmn,  pt,  1,  quest.  L 
article  z. 
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porary  with  Colet  at  the  University,  that  this  was  then    Chap.  il 
the  prevalent  view.     Speaking  of  the  dominant  school  a.d.  1496. 
of  divines,  he  remarks :  '  They  divide  the  Scripture  into 
'  four  senses,  the  literal,  tropological,  allegorical,  and 

*  anagogical — the  literal  sense  has  become  nothing  at 

*  all Twenty  doctors  expound  one  text  twenty 

'  ways,  and  with  an  antitheme  of  half  an  inch  some  of 

*  them  draw  a  thread  of  nine  days  long They  Literal 

'  not  only  say  that  the  literal  sense  profiteth  nothing,  ^]^^T\ 

*  but  also  that  it  is  hurtful  and  noisesome  and  killeth 

*  the  soul.     And  this  they  prove  by  a  text  of  Paul, 

*  2  Cor.  iii.,  "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth 
* "  life.'*     Lo !  say  they,  the  literal  sense  killeth,  the 

*  spiritual  sense  giveth  life.'  *  And  the  same  student, 
in  recollection  of  his  intercourse  at  the  Universities  with 
divines  of  the  traditional  school  in  these  early  days, 
bears  witness  that  *  they  were  wont  to  look  on  no  more 

*  Scripture  than  they  found  in  their  Duns ; '  ^  while  at 
another  time  he  complains  ^  that  some  of  them  will 
'  prove  a  point  of  the  Faith  as  well  out  of  a  fable  of 

*  Ovid  or  any  other  poet,  as  out  of  St.  John's  Gospel 

*  or  Paul's  Epistles.*  ^    Thus  had  the  scholastic  belief  in 

the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  sacred  text  led  men  blind-  The  Bible 
fold  into  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  they  practically  \q^ 
ignored  the  Scriptures  altogether.* 


*  Tyndale's  Obediencti  of  a  Chris- 
tian Man,  chap.  'On  the  Four 
^  Seofles  of  the  Scriptures.' 

'  Preface  to  the  Five  Books  of 
Moees. 

'  Tyndale's  Obedience  of  a  Chris- 
tian Afan,  chap.  *0n  the  Four 
'Senses  of  Scripture.'  ThatTyndale 
was  at  Oxford  during  Colet's  stay 
there   (i.e.  before    1506);  see  the 


evidence  given  by  his  biographers. 
It  appears  that  he  was  born  about 
1484.    Fox  says  *  he  was  brought 

*  up  from  a  child  in  the  University 

*  of  Oxfordy  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge before  1509.  See  Tyndale's 
Doctrinal  Treatises,  xiv.  xv.  and 
authorities  there  cited. 

*  Sir  Thomas  More  in  a  letter  to 


Colet,  Erasmus,  and  More. 


Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Oxford  when  Coletl 
commenced  his  lectures.  The  very  boldness  of  the  I 
lecturer  and  the  novelty  of  the  subject  were  enough  to  \ 
draw  an  audience  at  once.  Doctors  and  abbots,  men  f 
of  all  ranks  and  titles,  flocked  with  the  students  into  I 
the  lecturehaU,  led  by  curiosity  doubtless  at  first,  orUl 
may  be,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  bent  upon  finding  1 
somewhat  whereof  they  might  accuse  the  man  whom  j 
they  wished  to  silence.  But  since  they  came  again  and  j 
again,  as  the  term  went  liy,  bringing  their  note-bookal 
with  them,  it  soon  became  clear  that  they  continued  to  J 
come  with  some  better  purpose.^ 

CJolet  already,  at  thirty,  possessed  the  rare  gift  ofl 
saying  what  he  had  to  say  in  a  few  teUing  worda,  I 
throwing  into  them  an  earnestness  which  made  every  1 
one  feel  that  they  came  from  his  heart.  '  You  say  what  ] 
'  you  mean,  and  mean  what  you  say.  Your  words  have 
'  birth  in  your  heart,  not  on  your  hps.  They  follow  I 
'  your  thoughts,  instead  of  your  thoughts  being  shaped  I 
•  by  them.  You  have  the  happy  art  of  expressing  with.  | 
'  ease  what  others  can  hardly  express  with  the  greatest  I 
'  labour.'*  Such  was  the  first  impression  made  byColet'ij 
eloquence  upon  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  dafi 


the  University  of  Oxford  (Jortin'a 
Era»ma»,  u.  App.  p.  604,4toed.) 
complains  of  a  ScutUi  preftclier 
bticauM '  neque  intrgrum  lUlumScri/i- 
'  tura  caput  tractavit,  qua  rain  ugu 
•fiiil  ticieW&iM  [this  w«8  tie  old 
method  reinivii  by  Colel] ;  nsque 
'dictum  aliqutjd  breviua  e  Sacris 
•lilrria,  qui  moa  ajiud  nuperos  ijni- 
'  levit  [the  scliolaalic  method] ;  sed 
'  tbematum  loco  delej^tt  Ilritaiiiiivn 
'  ijuicd&iu  onilia   prorerbio.'     [Tbe 


practical  Tsanlt  of  tbe  textariaa 
method  when  pushed  toils  ultimate 
results.] 

'  Eras.  Jodoco  Jonte  :  Eras.  Op. 
iii.p.4fi6,C.  'NulluaeratillicdoctDr 
'  Tel  theolf^ira  vel  juris,  nulliu  ab- 
'  baa,  aut  alioqui  dignitate  prraditoa, 
'  quin  ilium  nudiret,  etiam  alla^  t 
'  rodicibua.' 

^  Eras.  Colet« :  Eras,   Op.  ii 
40,  F.    EpUt.  xli. 
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who  heard  him  deliver  some  of  these  lectures  during    Chaf.  ii. 
another  term.  a.d.  1496. 

From  the  fragments  which  remain  of  what  seem  to  be  Coiet's 
manuscript  notes  of  these  lectures,  written  by  Colet  him-  ^posi-  ^ 
self  at  the '  urgent  and  repeated  request,'  as  he  expressed  ^^^^' 
it,  *  of  his  faithful  auditors,'  ^  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Cambridge  Libraries,-  something  more  than  a  super- 
ficial notion  may  be  gained  of  what  these  lectures  were. 

They  were  in  almost  every  particular  in  direct 
contrast  with  those  of  the  dominant  school.  They 
were  not  textarian.  They  did  not  consist  of  a  series 
of  wiredrawn  dissertations  upon  isolated  texts.  They  Not  tex-  ^ 
/f^'^ere  no  *  thread  of  nine  days  long  drawn  from  an  - 
(^^L^antitheme  of  half  an  inch.'  Colet  began  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  and  went 
through  with  it  to  the  end,  in  a  course  of  lectures, 
treating  it  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  an  armoury  of  de- 


^  'Tamen  certe  multum  ac  diu 
'  rogatus  a  quibusdam  amicis;  et  eis- 
'  dem  interpretantibus  nobis  Pau- 
'lum    fidis     auditoribus,    quibus- 

*  cum  pro  amicicia  quod  in  superio- 
'  rem  epistolse  partem  scriptum  eet 
'  a  nobis  communicavi,  adductus 
'  fui  tandem  ut  promitteiem,  quod 
'  est  ceptum  modo  me  perrecturum, 
'  et  in  reliquam  epistolam  quod  re- 

*  liquum  est  enarrationis  adhibitu- 

*  rum.* — Cambridge  University  Li- 
brary MS.  Gg.  4,  26,  fol.  27b. 

^  A  copy  of  Coiet's  exposition  of 

*  Romans/  with  corrections  appa- 
rently in  Coiet's  handwriting,  is  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library ; 
MS.  Gg.  4,  26.  A  fair  copy,  appa- 
rently by  Peter  Meghen,  is  in  the 


Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
Cambridge,  MS.  No.  355. 

Amongst  the  *  Gale  MSS.'  in 
Trinity  Library,  Cambridge,  is  a 
MS.  (O.  4,  44)  said  to  be  Coiet's, 
containing  short  notes  or  abstracts 
of  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  Through 
the  kindness  of  >L*.  Wright  I  had 
a  copy  taken  of  this  MS.,  but  on 
close  comparison  of  passages  with 
the  Annotationes  of  Era.smus,  I  was 
obliged  to  conclude  that  the  writer 
had  before  him  an  edition  of  the 
latter  not  earlier  than  that  of  1522. 
This  MS.  cannot,  therefore,  have 
been  written  by  Colet.  Possibly  it 
may  have  been  written  by  Lupset, 
Colet  s  disciple.  The  copy  in  the 
Trinity  Library  is  in  a  later  hand. 
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tached  texts.'    Nor  were  they  on  the  model  of  t] 
Catena  aiirea,  formed  by  linking  together  the  record) 
comments  of  the  great  Church  authorities.     There 
hardly  a  quotation  from  the  Fathers  or  Schoolmi 
thronghoutthe  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans. 
Instead  of  following  the  current  fashion  of  the  dayj 
and  displaying  analytical  skill  in  dividing  the  many' 
senses  of  the  sacred  text,  Colet,  itis  clear,  had  but  one 
object  in  view,  and  that  object  was  to  bring  out  the 
direct  practical  meaning  which  the  apostle  meant  to 
convey  to  those  to  wliom  his  epistles  were  addressed. 
To  him  they  were  the  earnest  words  of  a  living  man 
addressed  to  living  men,  and  suited  to  their  actual 
needs.     He  loved  those  words  because  he  had  learned 
to  love  the  apostle— the  man — who  had  written  them, 
and  had  caught  somewhat  of  his  spirit.     He  loved 
trace  in  the  epistles  the  marks  of  St,  Paul's  own  chi 
racter.  He  would  at  one  time  point  out,  in  his  abruptly 
suspended  words,  that  '  vehemence  of  speaking'  which 
did  not  give  him  time   to  perfect  his  sentences,*     Al 
another  time  he  would  stop  to  admire  the  rare  prudem 
and  tact  with  which  he  would  temper  his  speech 
balance  Ills  words  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  differei 
classes  by  whom  his  epistle  would  be  read,' 
again  he  would  compare  the  eager  expectations  e: 


m 


'  This  appears  to  have  beeu  the 
character  also  of  the  Expositiona  of 
Uanilio  Ficioo.  See  Fragment  on 
'Itomana"— Hcini  C^wro.ed.  IC06, 
pp.  426-472. 

*  The  namei  of  Origen,  Jerome, 
Chiysoatom,  and  AiigiiatuiB  are 
mentioned,  but  incidentally,  iind 
without  any  luotntia  us  of  Any  leiigtii 
hxiog  [riven  Ironi  them. 


'  ' — est  ex  vehementia  loq^uen 
<  imperfecta  et  suBjiensa  seutflnlJa^ 
— MSS,  Off.  4,  26,  foL  3) 
Rom.  ix.  32. 

'  'Ita  Paulus  mirs  prudential^ 
'  arte  tempemt  orationem  aiintD  e 
'  hap  epietok,  et  earn  qua«  litff 
'  lam  pari  lftiicp,«t  Judeos  etGenlB 
'  sioinl,  etc.'— Ibici.  fol.  26. 
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pressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  of  so  soon  visiting    Chap.  n. 
Borne  and  Spain,  with  the  far  different  realities  of  a.i>.  i496. 
the  apostle's  after  life ;  recalling  to  mind  the  circum- 
stances of  his  long  imprisonment  at  Caesarea,  and  his 
arrival  at  last  in  Eome,  four  years  after  writing  his  Coiet'e 
epistle,  to  remain  a  prisoner  two  years  longer  in  the  ^J^t  in 
Imperial  city  before  he  could  carry  out  his  intention  of  ®^*  ^*"^* 
visiting  Spain. ^    He  loved  to  tell  how,  notwithstanding 
these  cherished  plans  for  the  future,  the  apostle,  being 
a  man  of  great  courage,  was  prepared,  *  by  his  faith, 
*  and  love  of  Christ,'  ^  to  bear  his  disappointment,  and 
to  reply  to  the  prophecy  of  Agabus,  that  he  was  ready, 
not  only  to  be  boimd,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for 
the  name  of  his  Master,  if  need  be,  instead  of  fulfilling 
the  plans  he  had  laid  out  for  himself. 

And  whilst  investing  the  epistles  with  so  personal  an  circum- 
interest,  by  thus  bringing  out  their  connection  with  the  Roman 
St.  Paul's  character  and  history,  Colet  sought  also  tof  ^^J^l' 
throw  a  sense  of  reality  and  life  into  their  teaching,\ 
by  showing  how  specially  adapted  they  were  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
When,  for  instance,  he  was  expounding  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle,  he  would  take  down  his  Sue- 
toniiis  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  society  at 
Eome  and  the  special  circumstances  which  made  it 
needful  for   St.    Paul  so   strongly   to    urge   Eoman 
Christians  *  to  be  obedient  to  the  higher  powers,  and 
'  to  pay  tribute  also.' ' 


»  MSS,  Gg.  4,  26,  folfl.  596,  61a. 

*  Ibid.  fol.  60.  '  Sed  Ule  homo 
'  inagnoaniino,fide,  et  amoreCbristi, 
'  fuit  paratus  non  solum  ligari/  &c. 

'  Ibid.  fols.  42-46  {in  loco,  Kom. 
xiii.).    In  these  pages  Colet  com- 


pares with  great  care  the  infor- 
mation to  be  collected  from  pas- 
sages in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with 
what  is  recorded  by  Suetonius,  and 
admires   St.   Paul's  'sapientissima 

D  2 
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i  very  evident,  too,  how  careful  he  was  not 
..  H0H.   give  a  one-sided  view  of  the  apostle's  doctrine — what 
Colei  tr[fs  pains  he  took  to  realise  his  actual  meaning,  not  merely 
»u  Bides  ni  in  One  test  and  another,  but  in  the  drift  of  the  whole 


S  doclriiK' 


epistle  ;  now  aacertaining  the  meaning  of  a  passage  by 
its  place  in  the  apostle's  argument; '  now  comparing'l 
the  expressions  used  by  St.  Paul  with  those  used  by  St. 
John,  in  order  to  trace  the  practical  harmony  between 
the  Johaimine  and  PauHne  view  of  a  truth,  which,  if 
regarded  on  one  side  oidy,  might  be  easily  distorted 
and  misunderstood.  In  expounding  the  Epistle  to  the 
Eomans  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  allusion  to  the 
great  question  afterwards  forced  into  so  unhappy  a 
prominence  by  the  Wittemberg  and  Geneva  Reformers, 
as  it  had  already  been  by  Wiclif  and  Huss — the 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will.  Upon  this 
question  Colet  showed  an  evident  anxiety  not  to  fall 
into  one  extreme  whilst  avoiding  the  other. 
view  seems  to  have  been  that  the  soul  which  is  meltedl 
and  won  over  to  God  by  the  power  of  love  ia  won 
over  willingly,  and  yet  through  no  merit  of  its  own. 
Probably  his  views  upon  this  point  would  be  described 
as  '  mystic'  Certainly  they  were  not  Augustiniau. 
In  concluding  a  long  digression  upon  this  endless  ant 


(ulnionitio  upportuoe  anue  adhibi- 
ta.'— Ibid.  foU.  Aih  and  4,-Ja.  Ague, 

It  fol.  44ii,  Colet  mi;b,  'Hrcc  autem 
rEfero  iit  magna  I'nuli  Fonaideratia 
et  prudeQtia  animadTertatur ;  qui 
cum  nou  tgnorsTit  Claudiiim  Cesa- 
rem  tenuisee  rempublicam,  qui  fuit 
bomo  vario  ingetiio  et  improbis 
moribus,  &c.'  .... 
'  In  bis  exposition  of  Roqiuds 

(obiip.  It.)    be   BnyH  •.-~'  Sed  caulu 


'  circunupiciunda  sunt  omnia  FhuU, 
'  antequam  de  ejus  meute  aliqua 
'  feratur  santencia.  Nunquamenim 
'  censuisaet  re*ocHndiun  ad  ecdfr- 
'  siem  fornimtorem  ilium,  quem 
'  tradidit  Sathanra  in  prima  Epi- 
'  stola  ad  CorindiioB,  ta  peecatoribus 
'poBt  baptiamum  nullum  penitondl 
'locum  reliquiBSBt,'— Ibid.  foL  6d. 

-  It  would   be  diihcujt  in   short 
quotations  to  pive  a  correct  imprea- 


His^ 
ItedH 

— m 
a. 
id 
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perplexing  question,  Colet  apologises  for  the  length  to    Ciiap.  n. 
which  he  had  wandered  from  St.  Paul,  and  excuses  a.d.  1496. 


aion  of  the  doctrinal  standpoint  ba- 
sumed  by  Colet  in  his  exposition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Rom&ns.  But 
it  may  be  interesting  to  enquire, 
whether  any  connection  can  be 
traced  between  his  views  and  those 
-of  Savonarola,  on  this  point. 

Now  ViUari  states  that  a  ^  f unda- 
■*  mental  point  ^  in  Savonarola's  doc- 
trine was  his  ^conception  of  love, 
^  which  he  sometimes  says  is  the 
'  mme  as  graced  and  that  it  was 
through  this  conception  of  love  that 
Savonarola,  ^to  a  certain  extent,' 
explained  the  'mystery  of  human 
-'liberty  and  Divine  omnipotence.' 
— Villaii*s  Savonarola  and  Mi  Times, 
bk.  i.  c.  vii.  p.  110. 

Whether  there  be  any  real  con- 
nection between  Savonarola's  teach- 
ing and  the  following  passages  from 
-  Colet's  exposition,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  judge. 

*  Wherefore  St.  Paul  concludes, 
'men  are  justified  by  faith,  and 
'trusting   in   God  alone  by  Jesus 

*  Christ,  are  reconciled  to  God  and 

*  restored  into  g^race;  so  that  with 

*  God  they  stand,  and  remain  them- 

'  selves  sons  of  God If  He 

'  loved  us  when  alienated  from  Him, 
'  how  much  more  will  He  love  us 

*  when  we  are  reconciled ;  and 
'  preserve  those  whom  He  loves. 

*  Wherefore  we  ought  to  be  firm 

*  and  stable  in  our  hope  andjoy,  and, 

*  nothing  doubting,  trust  in  God 

*  through   Jesus  Ohiist,  by  whom 

*  alone  men  are  reconciled  to  God.' 
— MS.  fol.  5.  After  speaking  of 
that  ^race  which  where  sin  had 
abounded  did  much   more  abound 


unto  eternal  life,  Colet  proceeds : — 
But  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
grace  is  nothing  else  than  the  love 
of  God  towards  men — towards 
those,  i.e.  whom  He  wills  to  love, 
and,  in  loving,  to  inspire  with  His 
Holy  Spirit ;  which  itself  is  love 
and  the  love  of  God ;  which  (as 
the  Saviour  said,  according  to  St. 
John's  Gospel)  blows  where  it  lists. 
But,  loved  and  inspired  by  God, 
they  are  also  called ;  so  that  ac- 
cepting this  love,  they  may  love  in 
return  their  loving  God,  and  long 
for  and  wait  for  the  same  love. 
This  waiting  and  hope  springs 
from  love  This  love  truly  is  ours 
because  He  loves  us :  not  (as  8t. 
John  writes  in  his  2nd  Epistle)  as 
though  we  had  first  loved  God, 
but  because  He  first  loved  us,  even 
when  we  were  worthy  of  no  love 
at  all;  but  indeed  impious  and 
wicked,  destined  by  right  to  eter- 
nal death.  But  some,  i.e.  those 
whom  He  knew  and  chose,  He 
also  loved,  and  in  loving  called 
them,  and  in  calling  them  justi- 
fied them,  and  in  justifying  them 
glorified  them.  This  gracious  love 
and  charitv  in  God  towards  men 
is  in  itself  the  calling  and  justifica- 
tion and  glorification.  .  .  .  And 
when  we  speak  of  men  as  drawn, 
called,  justified,  and  glorified  by 
grace,  we  mean  nothing  else  than 
that  men  love  in  return  God  who 
loves  them:^US,  Gg.  4,  26,  fol.  G. 
Again :  *  Thus  you  see  that  things 
are  brought  about  by  a  providing 
and  directing  God,  and  that  they 
happen  as  He  wills  in  the  affairs 
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himself  on  the  ground  that '  his  zeal  and  affection  to-  i 
'  wards  men " — his  desire  '  to  confirm  the  weak  and  I 
'  wavering ' — had  got  the  better  of  his  '  fear  of  weary-1 
'ing  the  reader.' ' 

Connected  with  this  habit  of  trying  to  look  at  all  I 
sides  of  a  doctrine,  there  is,  I  think,  visible  throughout^,  I 


■  of  men,  Dot  from  wiy  force  from 
'  without  (ito(H)— since  nothing  is 
'  more  remote  frata  force  than  the 
'  Divine  action — ^but  hj  the  nature] 
'  de^re  and  will  ofioiiD,  the  Divine 
'  will  and  providence  secretly  and 
'  ailfntly,  and,  as  it  wore,  naturally 
'  accompanying  (cjaiilonte)  it,  and 
'  going  along  with  it  eo  wonder- 
'  fully,  that  whatever  you  dij  and 

'  choose  was  known  by  God,  and  , 
'  what  God  knew  and  decreed  to  be,  , 
'  of  necessity  coDies  to  pats.' — MS. 

foLia 

The  following  passage  is  from  , 
Colet's  eipoeiiion  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corintliiann  (MS.  4,  26,  p.  80). 
'  The  mind  of  man  eonsiata  of  in- 
•teUectKoAwill.  Rytlie  intellect  we 
'  know :  by  ihe  irill  wc  have  power 
'  lo    act    {posnumiu).      From    the 

>  ImowledgB  of  tlie  intellect  comex 
'  faith :  from  the  power  of  the  will 
'  charity.     Rut  Christ,  the  power  of 

>  God,  is  aI«o  the  wisdom  of  God. 
'  Our  minds  are  illominated  to  faith 
'  by  Chtist,  "  mko  U/iiminei  nriy 
'  "  man  comivg  into  Iku  world,  and 

■  "Hegiveapower  to  become  the  sons 
'  "  rf  God  to  tlioBC  who  believe  in 
'  "  His  name."  By  Ohrint  also  our 
'  wills  are  kindled  in  clmrity  lo  love 
'  God  and  our  neighbour;  in  which 
'  is  the  fulfilment  "f  the  law.   From 

■  God  alone  therefore,  through 
'  Christ,  we  have  bolh  knowledge 


'  and  power  ;  for  by  Hiai  we  an  in  V 
'  Christ.     Men,  however,  have  in  " 
'  themselves  a  blind  intellect,  and   ' 
'  a  depraved  will,  and  walk  in  dark- 
'  nets,  not  liuowiuR  what  they  do, 
'  .  .  ,  Those  who  by  the  warm  rays 
'  of  his  divinity  are  so  drawn  that 
>  they  keep  close  in  communion  with 
'  Ilim,  aru  indeed  they  wbuui  Paul 
'  speaks  of  as  called  and  elected  to    . 
'  His  glory,'  &c.  J 

For  ihe  Latin  of  tbeee  extracts  I 
see  .Ippeiidix  (A).  1 

In  further  proof  that  Colet'sTiews 
(likt  Savonarola's)  were  not  Augus- 
tiniaii  upon  the  question  of  tto 
'  freedom  of  the  will,'  may  be  dted 
the  following  words  of  Colet  (see 
infra,  chap,  iv.) :  '  But  in  especial  \» 
'  it  necessary  for  thee  to  know  that 
'  Qod  of  hie  great  grace  hath  made 
'  thee  his  image,  having  regard  to 
'  thy  memory,  understanding,  and 
'/ref-will.'  ProhablyhothColetand 
.Savonarola,  in  common  with  other 
mystic  tbeoloi^ians,  had  imlnbed 
iheir  views  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  works  of  the  Pseudo-Dio-  . 
nyaiua  and  the  Neo-Platonista.  J 

'  '  Eit   quodam  nostro  studio  at  fl 
'  pietate  in  homines   .    .    .    ,    non     | 

•  tam  verenles  legentium  fasti- 
'  dium,  quam  cupientea  confirma- 
'  cionem    infirmorum    et   vacillao- 

•  dun..'— Fol.  224. 
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an  earnest  attempt  to  regard  it  in  its  practical  con-  Chap,  ii 

nection  with  human  life  and  conduct  rather  than  to  ^.d.  1496 
rest  in  its  logical  completeness. 

If  he  quotes  from  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers  of  Coiet 

Florence  (and  almost  the  only  quotation  of  any  length  the  prac- 

contained  in  this  manuscript  is  from  the  Theologia  p^^^f 

Platonica  of  Marsilio  Ficino^),  it  is,  not  to  follow  them  ft.  Paul's 

^     ,       '  doctrines. 

into  the  mazes  of  Neo-Platonic  speculation,  but  to  Quotes 
enforce  the  practical  point,  that  whilst,  here  upon  ^^o^ 
earth,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  impossible  to  man,  the 
love  of  God  is  not  so ;  and  that  by  how  much  it  is 
worse  to  hate  God  than  to  be  ignorant  of  Him,  by  so 
much  is  it  better  to  love  Him  than  to  know  Him. 

And  never  does  he  speak  more  warmly  and  earnestly 
than  when  after  having  urged  with  St.  Paul,  that '  rites 
*  and  ceremonies  neither  purify  the  spirit  nor  justify  the 
'  man,'  ^  and  having  quoted  from  Aristeas  to  show  how,  and 

T'-iiTxj  A.  'a.  '    ^  •      Ansteas. 

on  Jewish  feast  days,  seventy  priests  were  occupied  m 
slaying  and  sacrificing  thousands  of  cattle,  deluging 
the  temple  with  blood,  thinking  it  well  pleasing  to 
God,  he  points  out  how  St.  Paul  covertly  condemned 
these  outward  sacrifices,  as  Isaiah  had  done  before 
him,  by  insisting  upon  that  living  sacrifice  of  meiis 
hearts  and  lives  which  they  were  meant  to  typify.^  He 
urges  with  St.  Paul  that  God  is  pleased  with  living 
sacrifices  and  not  dead  ones,  and  does  not  ask  for 
sacrifices  in  cattle,  but  in  men.  His  will  is  that  their 
beastly  appetites  should  be  slain  and  consumed  by 
the  fire  of  God's  Spirit  *....;  that  men  should  be 
converted  from  a  proud  trust  in  themselves  to  an 


>  MS.  Gg.  4,  26,  fola.  V6h  to  16a. 
»  IWd.  fol.  36. 


*  Ibid.  fols.  i>86  and  9\\ 
^  Ibid.  fol.  29, 
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I-   humble  faith  in  God,  and  from  self-love  to  the  love  ] 

e.    of  God.     To   bring  thia  about,    Colet   thought  waaJ 

*  the  chief  cause,  yes  the  sole  cause,'  of  the  coming  j 

of  the  Son  of  God  upon  earth  in  the  flesli.' 

Nor  was  he  afraid  to  apply  these  practical  lessoua  1 
to   the  circumstances  of   his  own  times.     Thus. 
speakinj;  of  the  collections  made  by  St.  Paul  in  relief! 
of  the  sufferers  from  the  famine  in  Judea  (the  same  he  1 
Coifet         thought  as  thai  predicted  by  Agabus),  he  pointed  out  I 
KTn^ro'f  ^"^^  much  better  such  voluntary  collections  were  than 
Moieiifts-    I  money  extorted  by  bitter  exactions  under  the  name  of 
tonn.         *  tithes  and  oblations.'  -  And,  referring  to  the  advice  to 
Timothy, '  to  avoid  avarice  and  to  follow  after  justice, 
'  piety,  faith,  charity,  patience,  and  mercy,'  he  at  once  > 
added  that  "■priests  of  our  time '  might  well  be  admo-  , 
nished  '  to  set  such  an  example  as  this  a7nongst  their 
'  otenpansfiioiicrs,'  referrmg  to  the  example  of  St.  Paul, 
who  chose  tt)  '  get  his  living  by  labouring  with  hig  j 
'  hands  at  the  trade  of  tentmaking,  so  as  to  avoid  even  j 
'suspicion  of  avarice  or  scandal  to  the  Gospel.'^ 

One  other  striking  characteristic  of  this  exposition  J 
must  be  mentioned — the  unaffected  modesty  which  n 
breathes  through  it,  which,  whilst  not  quoting  autho- 
rity, does  not  claim  to  be  an  authority  itself,  which 
does  not  profess  to  have  attained  full  knowledge,  but 
preserves  throughout  the  childlike  spirit  of  enquiry.* 

On  tlie  whole,  the  spirit  of  Colet's  lectures  was  in  ] 
keeping  with  his  previous  history. 

The  passage   already    mentioned  as  quoted  from  I 


*  Ibid.  foL  60£.  '  Elidenda  eet 
■  dulci  docEnna  prompta  voluntas 
'  non  acerba 


'  pecunia    nomine    decimumn 
<  oblacionutn.' 

*  Ibid.  fol.  60(1. 

*  Sceitaniculurly  fol.27nnd616 
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Picino,  the  facts  that,  in  a  marginal  note  on  the  manu-    Chap,  dl 
script,  added  apparently  in  Colet's  handwriting,  there  a.d.  i49«. 
is  also  a  quotation  from  Fico,^  and  that  the  names  Coiet 
of  Plotinus,^  and  *  Joannes  Carmelitanus,'  ®  are  cited  in  the  Neo- 
the  course  of  the  exposition — all  this  is  evidence  of  ^^**®""*- 
the  influence  upon  CSolet's  mind  of  the  writings  of  the 
philosophers   of  Florence,  confirming   the  inference   ; 
already  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  his  visit  to 
Italy.     But  in  its  comparative  freedom  from  references 
to  authorities  of  any  kind,  except  the  New  Testament, 
Colet's  exposition  differs  as  much  from  the  writings  *^ 
of  Ficino  and  Pico  as  from  those  of  the  Scholastic 
Divines. 

In  many  peculiar  phrases  and  modes  of  thought,  Marks  of 
evident  traces  also  occur  of  that  love  for  the  Dionysian  DionyBios. 
writings  which  Colet  is  said  to  have  contracted  in 
Italy,  and  which  he   shared  with*  the  modem  Neo- 
Platonic  school.  

Li  the  free  critical  method  of  interpretation  and  Origenand 
thorough  acknowledgment  of  the  human  element  in 
Scripture,  as  well  as  in  the  Anti-Augustinian  views 
already  alluded  to,  there  is  evidence  equally  abundant 
in  confirmation  of  the  statement,  that  he  had  acquired 
when  abroad  a  decided  preference  for  Origen  and  i 
Jerome  over  Augustine.  — * 

Lastly  in  his  freedom  from  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  His  in- 
patristic  interpreters — their  love  of  allegorising  Scrip-  gearch  for 
ture — and  in  his  fearless  application  of  the  critical  ^^"*^- 
methods  of  the  New  learning  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, in  order  to  draw  out  their  literal  sense,  there  is 


»  MS.  Gg.  4,  26,  fol.  Sa, 

^  Ibid.  fol.  76. 

'  Ibid.  fol.  I6b,  Joannes  Baptitta 


MantuantUf  general  of  the  CSar- 
melites,  an  admirer  of  Pioo. — See 
Pici  Opera,  p.  262. 
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striking  confirmation  of  the  further  statement  th; 
J,  1407-  whilst  in  Italy,  he  had  '  devoted  himself  wholly '  ^  to 
their  study.  Colet's  object  obviously  had  been  to  study 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  for  himself,  and  his 
whole  exposition  confirms  the  truth  of  his  own  decla^ 
ration  in  its  last  sentence,  that '  he  had  tried  to  the  best 
'  of  his  power,  with  the  aid  of  Divine  grace,  to  bringj 
'  out  St.  Paul's  true  meaning.'  '  Whether  indeed '  (ha- 
adds  modestly)  '  I  have  done  this  I  hardly  can 
'  but  the  greatest  desire  to  do  so  I  have  had.'  ^ 


] 


II.    VISIT    FROM   A    PRIEST    DURING   THE   WINTER   VACATIOIT 

(U96-7  P). 

Colet,  one  night  during  the  winter  vacation,  wi 
alone  in  his  chambers.  A  priest  knocked  at  the  door; 
He  was  soou  recognised  by  Colet  as  a  diUgent  attender 
of  his  lectures,  They  drew  their  chairs  to  the  hearth, 
and  talked  about  this  thing  and  that  over  the  winter 
fire,  in  the  way  men  do  when  they  have  something  to 
say,  and  yet  have  not  courage  to  come  at  once  to  thfrj 
point.  At  length  the  priest  pulled  from  his  bosom 
little  book.  Colet,  amused  at  the  manner  of  his  guest,, 
smilingly  quoted  the  words, '  Wliere  your  treasure  is,- 
'  there  will  your  heart  be  also.'  The  priest  explained 
[  tliat  the  little  book  contained  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
carefully  transcribed  by  his  own  liand.  It  was  indeed 
a  treasure,  for  of  all  the  writings  that  had  ever  been 


ir 

I 


'  '  Ibi  M  totum  erolvendis  eacria 
'  auctoribuB  dedit.' — Ems.  Op.  va. 
p.  456  B. 

'  ' ..  .coDBtiqueaumua  guo&dpo- 
( tuimua  divina  gratia  adjuti  veroa 


'  Uliuasensiuexprimere.  Quod  quam 
'  fecimus  baud  scimue  sane,  toIuq. 
tat«m  tameii  habuimus  mnximaiii 
'  faciBndi.'— ^nw  argwrifnii  in  ^i- 
stolavi  Pnuliad  Roaianos.     Oionia,  .• 
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written,  he  most  loved  and  admired  those  of  St.  Paul ;    Ciiap.  u. 
and  he  added,  in  a  politely  jflattering  tone,  that  it  was  j^.  1497. 
Colet's  lectures  during  the  recent  term,  which  had 
chiefly  excited  in  him  this  aflfection  for  the  apostle. 
Colet  turned  a  searching  eye  upon  his  guest,  and  find- 
ing that  he  was  truly  in  earnest,  replied  with  warmth, 

*  Then,  brother,  I  love  you  for  loving  St.  Paul,  for  I, 

*  too,  dearly  love  and  admire  him.'  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  which  now  turned  upon  the  object  which 
the  priest  had  at  heart,  Colet  happened  to  remark  how 
pregnant  with  both  matter  and  thought  were  thci 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  so  that  almost  every  word  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  discourse.  This  was  just  what 
Colet's  guest  wanted.  CSomparing  Colet's  lectures  with 
those  of  the  scholastic  divines,  who,  as  we  have  heard, 
were  accustomed '  out  of  an  antitheme  of  half  an  inch 

*  to  draw  a  thread  of  nine  days  long'  upon  some  useless 
topic,  he  may  well  have  been  struck  with  the  richness 
of  the  vein  of  ore  which  Colet  had  been  working,  and 
he  had  come  that  he  might  gather  some  hints  as  to  his 
method  of  study.  *  Then,'  said  he,  stirred  up  by  this 
remark  of  Colet's,  '  I  ask  you  now,  as  we  sit  here  at 
'  our  ease,  to  extract  and  bring  to  light  from  this 
'  hidden  treasure,  which  you  say  is  so  rich,  some  of  these 
'  truths,  so  that  I  may  gain  from  this  our  talk  whilst 
'  sitting  together  something  to  store  up  in  the  memory, 

*  and  at  the  same  time  catch  some  hints  as  to  how,  fol- 

*  lowing  your  example,  I  may  seize  hold  of  the  main 
'points  in  the  epistles  when  I  read  St.  Paul  by  myself.' 

'  My  good  friend,'  replied  Colet,  '  I  will  do  as  you  uomansi. 

*  wish.     Open  your  book,  and  we  will  see  how  many  ^^  ex-*^ 
'  and  what  golden  truths  we  can  gather  from  the  first  ^-^p'®- 

*  chapter  only  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.' 
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'  But,'  added  the  priest, '  lest  mynieraory  should  fail 
,  *  me,  I  should  like  to  write  them  down  as  you  say 
them.'  Colet  assented,  aud  thereupon  dictated  to  his 
guest  a  string  of  the  most  important  points  which 
struck  him  as  he  read  through  the  chapter.  They 
were,  as  Colet  said,  only  like  detached  rings,  care- 
lessly cut  from  the  golden  ore  of  St.  Paul,  as  they  sat 
over  the  winter  fire,  but  they  would  serve  as  examples 
of  what  might  be  gathered  from  a  single  chapter  of 
the  apostle's  writings. 

Tlie  priest  departed,  fully  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  visit ;  and  from  the  evident  pleasure  with  which 
Colet  told  this  story  in  a  letter  to  Kidderminster, 
Abbot  of  Winchcombe,'  we  may  learn  how  his  own 
spirits  were  cheered  by  the  proof  it  gave,  that  he  had 
not  laboured  altogether  in  vain. 

The  letter  itself,  too,  apart  from  the  story  which  it 
tells,  may  give  some  insight  into  his  feelings  during 
these  months  of  solitarj'  labour.  It  reads,  I  think,  hke 
the  letter  of  a  man  deeply  in  earnest,  engaged  in  what 
he  feels  to  be  a  great  work  ;  whose  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  suggests  a  natural  aud  noble  anxiety, 
that  though  he  himself  should  not  live  to  finish  it,  it 
may  yet  be  carried  forward  by  others ;  whose  ambition 
it  is  to  die  working  at  his  post,  leaving  behind  him, 
at  least,  the  first  stones  laid  of  a  building  which 
others  greater  than  he  may  carry  on  to  completion. 

After  telling  the  story  of  the  priest's  visit,  Colet 
writes  thus : — 


I 


'  Cunliridge  Univeratj  Librory,  I  printed  in  Knight'a 
HSS.  Og.  4, 20,  p.  63,  a  »tg.,  and  \  App.  p.  311. 
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CHAP.  II. 

▲.D.  1407 


Colet  to  the  Abbot  of  Winchcombe. 


'  Thus,  Eeverend  Father,  what  he  [the  priest]  wrote 
'  down  at  my  dictation  I  have  wished  to  detail  to  you, 
'  so  that  you  too,  so  ardent  in  your  love  of  all  sacred 
'  wisdom,  may  see  what  we,  sitting  over  the  winter 

*  fire,  noted  offhand  in  our  St.  Paul. 

*In  the  first  chapter  only  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
^  Romans,  we  found  aU  the  following  truths.  [Here 
'-  follows  a  long  list.]  .  .  .  These  we  extracted,  and 

*  noted,  venerable  father,  as  I  said,  offhand,  in  this  one 
'  chapter  only.  Nor  are  these  all  we  might  have  noted. 
'  For  even  in  the  very  address  one  might  discover  that 
'  Christ  was  promised  by  the  prophets,  that  Christ  is 
'  both  God  and  man,  that  Christ  sanctifies  men,  that 
'  through  Christ  there  is  a  resurrection,  both  of  the  soul 
'  and  of  the  body.  And  besides  these  there  are  num- 
'  berless  others  contained  in  this  chapter,  which  any- 
'  one  with  lynx  eyes  could  easily  find  and  dig  out,  if 
'  he  wished,  for  himself.  PauU  of  all  others,  seems  to  me 
'  to  be  a  fathomless  ocean  of  wisdom  and  piety.  But 
'  these  few,  thus  hastily  picked  out,  were  enough  for 
'  our  good  priest,  who  wanted  some  thoughts  struck  off 
'  roundly,  and  fashioned  like  rings,  from  the  gold  of  St. 
'  Paul.  These,  as  you  see,  I  have  written  out  for  you  with 

'  my  own  hand,  most  worthy  father,  that  your  mind,  in  Coiet 

,  * ,  1  1  ■%  »    ^  j^  •  /»  •      wants  his 

'  Its  golden  goodness,  might  recognise,  as  from  a  speci-  friend  to 
'  men,  how  much  gold  Hes  treasured  up  in  St.  Paul.     h7na!mro8 
*  I  want  the  Warden  also  to  read  this  over  with  you,  ^'•.  i**^"*'^ 

•^  writings. 

'  for  his  cultivated  taste  and  love  of  everything  good 
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Chap.  n.    ^  is  such  that  I  think  he  will  be  very  much  pleased 
A.D.  1497.   '  with  whatever  of  good  it  may  contain. 

'  Farewell,  most  excellent  and  beloved  father. 

'  Yours,  John  Colbt/ 

'  When  you  have  read  what  is  contained  on  this 
'  sheet  of  paper,  let  me  have  it  again,  for  I  have  no 
'  copy  of  it ;  and,  although  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
'  keeping  my  letters,  and  cannot  do  so,  as  I  send  them 
'  off  just  as  I  write  them,  without  keeping  a  copy ;  yet 
'  if  any  of  them  contain  anything  instructive  {cdiquid 
^  doctrin€e\  I  do  not  like  to  lose  them  entirely.  Not 
'  that  they  are  in  themselves  worth  preserving,  but 
'  that,  left  behind  me,  they  may  serve  as  Uttle  memo- 

*  rials  of  me.     And  if  there  be  any  other  reason  why  I 

*  should  wish  to  preserve  my  letters  to  you,  this  is  one, 

*  and  a  chief  one — that  I  should  be  glad  for  them  to 

*  remain  as  permanent  witnesses  of  my  regard  for  you. 

*'  Again,  farewell ! ' 

The  sole  survivor  of  a  family  of  twenty-two,  though 
himself  but  thirty,  Colet  might  well  keep  always  in 
view  the  possibility  of  an  early  death. 


III.    COLET   ON   THE    MOSAIC   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   CREATION 

(1497  ?). 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  Colet's  friends,  named 
Radulphics,  had  been  attempting  to  expound  '  the  dark 
'  places  of  Scripture^  and  that  in  doing  so  he  had  com- 
menced with  the  words  of  Lamech  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  as  though  this  were  the  first  *  dark 
'  place '  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  ! 
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Out  of  this  circumstance  arose  a  correspondence  on    Chap.  n. 
the  meaning  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  Colet  .a.d.  1497. 
thought  required  explanation  as  much  as  any  other  Letters  of 
portion  of  Scripture.    Four  of  Colet's  letters  to  Badul-  the  Mosaic 
phus,  containing  his  views  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creaUon.^ 
creation,  have  fortunately  been  preserved,  bound  up 
with  a  copy  of  his  manuscript  exposition  on  the  Epistle  ■ 
to  the  EomanSjin  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,! 
Cambridge.^   Colet  seems  to  have  thought  them  worth' 
preserving,  as  he  did  the  letter  to  the  Abbot  of  Winch- 
combe  ;  and  as  any  attempt  to  realise  the  position  and 
feelings  of  Colet,  when  commencing  his  lectures  at 
Oxford  on  St.  Paul's  epistles,  would  have  been  very 
imperfect  without  the  story  of  the  priest's  visit,  so  these 
letters  to  Kadulphus,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  interest, 
are  especially  valuable   as  giving  another  practical 
illustration  of  the  position  which  Colet  had  assumed 
upon  the  question  of  the  inspiration  and  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  as  showing,  perhaps,  more  clearly 
than  anything  else  could  have  done,  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  method  which  he  had  applied  to  St.  Paul's 
writings,  were  not  hastily  adopted,  but  the  result  of 
mature  conviction, — that  Colet  was  ready  to  apply 
them  consistently  to  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  to 
the  New,  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  well  as  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans. 

Colet  begins  his  first  letter  by  telling  Eadulphus  how  First  lettei 
surprised  he  was  that,  whilst  professing  to  expound  phu^. 
the  '  dark  places  of  Scripture,'  he  should,  as  already 
mentioned,   have    commenced   with   the    words    of 
Lamech,  leaving  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis 


*  In  the  volume  of  manuscripts  marked  355. 
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J.  iL  untouched  ;  for  these  very  chapters,  so  lightly  passed  I 
1407.  over  by  Eadulphua,  seemed  to  him,  he  said,  '  so  I 
'  obscure  tliat  they  might  almost  in  themselves  be  I 
'  that  "  abyss  "  to  which  Moses  alluded  wheu  he  wrote  I 
'  that  "  darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  deep." '  ^  M 
Ota.  After  admitting  the  impossibiMty  of  coming  to  auM 
Hebrew  accuratc  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  what  Mosesl 
wrote  without  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  access  to  I 
Hebrew  commentaries, '  which  Origen,  Jerome,  and  all  I 
*  really  diligent  searchers  of  the  Scriptures  have  appre- 1 
'  elated,'  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  their  fl 
extreme  obscurity,  and  the  possibility  that  Radulphus  I 
might  be  able  to  throw  more  light  upon  them  than  he  I 
himself  could,  he  would  nevertheless  give  him  some  of  j 
his  notions  on  the  meaning  of  the  verses  from  '  lu  theV 
'  beginning,'  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  '  first  day.'  ■ 

He  then  began  his  explanation  by  saying  that,  though  I 
not  unmindful  of  the  manifold  senses  of  Scripture,  he  I 
should  confine  himself  to  rapidly  following  on£ ;  ^  and"! 
this  seems  to  be  the  only  allusion  in  these  letters  to  ■ 
the  prevalent  theory  of  the  '  manifold  senses.'  Taken  I 
in  connection  with  the  full  expression  of  his  views  I 
upon  the  subject  on  a  future  occasion,  the  words  here  I 
made  use  of  probably  must  be  construed  rather  as  I 
showing  that  he  did  not  wish  at  that  moment  to  enter  I 
into  the  question  with  Radulphus,  than  as  intended  to  I 
give  any  indication  of  what  his  views  were  upon  it.  I 
Then  he  proceeds  to  state  his  conviction  that  the  ■ 
first  few  verses  of  Genesis  contain  a  sort  of  summary  of  I 


'  '  In  quibus  roihi  ridatur  t 
'  caiigo  ut  totiu  ille  ae 
<  in  ipaU  tribus   capitulia  tippnreal 
'uase  ille  abjSBUB  suprcujus  facieni  | 


dicU  Moises  tuwbros  fuisse.' 
'  '  Non  me  latet  plures 
AensuB,  aed  unum  peneqtiur  cur- 
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the  whole  work  of  creation.     '  First  of  all,  I  conceive/    chap.  ii. 
Colet  wrote,  '  that  in  this  passage  the  creation  of  the        ^^ 

*  universe  has  been  delivered  to  us  in  brief  {summatim), 

*  and  that  God  created  all  things  at  once  in  his  eternity  ^  j^i  things 

*  — ^in  that  eternity  which  transcends  all  time,  and  yet  ^^^^  ** 

*  is  less  extended  than  a  point  of  time,  which  has  no  eternity. 

*  division  of  time,  and  is  before  all  time.' 

The  world  consists  primarily  of  matter  and  form,  and 
the  object  of  Moses  was,  Colet  thought,  to  show  that 
both  matter  and  form  were  created  at  once  (simul). 
And  therefore  Moses  began  with  saying,  *  In  the  be- 

*  ginning  (i.e.  in  eternity)  God  created  heaven  (i.e. 

*  form)  and  the  earth '  (i.e.  matter).^  Matter  was  never 
without  form,  but  that  he  might  point  out  the  otder 
of  things,  Moses  added,  that  *  the  earth  (matter)  was 

*  empty  and  void  ^  (i.e.  without  solid  and  substantial 

*  being),  and  darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  deep ' 
(i.e.  the  matter  was  in  darkness,  and  without  life  and 
being).*     Then  the  text  proceeds,  '  The  Spirit  of  God 

*  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'     '  See  how  beau- 

*  tifully '  (wrote  Colet),  *  he  proceeds  in  order,  showing 
*at  one  view  the  creation  and  union  of  form  with 

*  matter,^  using  the  word  "  water  "  to  express  the  un- 
'  stable  and  fluid  condition  of  matter.'  Then  follow 
the  words, '  Let  there  be  light '  (i.e.  according  to  Colet, 
things  assumed  form  and  definition  ^). 

'  ' .  .  nniTena  sunul  creane  sua  j  '  stantiali  entitate)  et  tenebrsd,  &c. 
'  etemitate.'  ' '  (i.e.  tenebrosa  fuit  materia,  &c.).' 

'  '  In  prindpio  (i.e.  etemitate)  •  '  '  Vide  qaam  belld  pergit  ordine, 
creaTit  Dens  coalam  (fonnam)  et  ! '  significans  summariam  creacionem 
terram  (materiam).'  !  '  copulationemque  formse  cum  ma- 

'  ' .  .  inanis  et  Tacua.*  :  '  terio.* 

^  '  Terra  (materia)  erat  inanis  et  |  ^  ' .  •  forma  et  terminacio  rerum/ 
'  Tacoa  (hoc  est  sine  sofida  et  sab- 1 
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the  rude 

Diullitade 
tor  whom 
Kloses 


Having  thus  explained  the  opening  verses  of  Genesi*"! 
as  a  statement  in  brief — a  stimmary — of  the  whole  I 
work  of  creation,  Colet  concluded  this  first  letter  by  I 
saying,  '  What  follows  in  Moses  is  a  repetition  and  I 
'  further  expansion  of  what  he  has  said  above — a  | 
'  distinguishing  in  particular  of  wliat  before  was  com- 
'  prehended  in  the  (jmeral.  If  you  think  otherwise,  , 
'pray  let  me  have  your  views.     FareweU.'' 

Eadulphus  having,  apparently  in  reply  to  this  letter,  i 
requested  Colet  to  proceed  to  explain  the  other  days, 
Colet,  in  the  second  letter,  takes  up  the  subject  where  I 
he  left  it  in  the  first.     Having  spoken  of  form  and  j 
matter,  Moses  proceeds,  he  says,  in  proper  order,  and  I 
treats  of  tilings  in  particular, '  placing  before  the  eye  J 
'  the  arrangement  of  the  world  ;  which  he  does  in  this 
'  way,  in  my  opinion  '  (wrote  Colet), '  that  he  may  seem 
'  to  have  regard  to  the  understanding  of  the  vulgar  and 
'  rude  multitude  whom  he  taught.'  -  Thus,  as  when  try-  - 
ing  to  understand  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Colet  took  I 
down  liis  '  Suetonius,'  and  studied  the  circumstances  oti 
the  Roman  Christians  to  whom  the  epistle  was  WTitten,j 
so,  in  trying  to  understand  the  book  of  Genesis,  Colet  I 
seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  written  expressly  for  the  I 
benefit  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  to  have  called  tol 
mind  how  rude  and  uncivilised  a  multitude  Moses  had 
to  teach  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  object  of  Moses  was  not  to  give  to  the  learned 


'  'Quffi  «equuDtiir  in  Mo;ee  est 
'  repetitio  at  latior  eiplicacio  su- 
•perioruni,  nc  tpedatim  diatincfio 
'  enrum  rarum  qiias  primuni  jrwifrn- 
'  A'm  complexuB  eel,  Tu  aliud  si 
'  sentis  fu  noa  te  queso  puticipes. 


"  .  .  .  '  I'articulalim  res  aggre- 
ditur,  et  mundi  dij^BStionem  suM 
'ociJoa  ponit,  quod  sic  f«cit  vtto 
'judicio,  ut  aenauB  vulgi  et  rudui 
'  multitudinis  quom  docuit  nicio- 
■  uBm  habuuse  Tideatur,' 
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of  future  generations   a  scientific  statement  of  the    Chap.il 
manner  and  order  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  but    aj).  1497. 
to  teach  a  moral  lesson  to  the  people  whom  he  was 
leading  out  of  the  bondage  and  idolatry  of  Egypt. 
And  thus,  in  Colet's  view,  Moses, '  setting  aside  matters  And  that 
purely  Divine  and  out  of  the  range  of  the  common  ap-  wasV^ 
prehension,  proceeds  to  instruct  the  unlearned  people,  f  monli™ 
by  touching  rapidly  and  lightly  on  the  order  of  those  ^^sson, 
thmgs  with  which  their  eyes  were  very  palpably  con-  scientific 
versant,  that  he  might  teach  them  what  men  are,  and 
for  what  purpose  they  were  bom,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  with  less  difficulty  to  lead  them  on  after- 
wards to  a  more  civilised  life  and  to  the  worship  of  ^ 
God — which  was  his  main  object  in  writing}  And  that 
this  was  so  is  made  obvious  by  the  fact,  that  even 
amongst  things  cognisable  to  the  senses,  Moses  passed 
over  such  as  are  less  palpable,  as  air  and  jire^  fearing 
to  speak  of  anything  but  what  can  easily  be  seen,  as 
land,  sea,  plants,  beasts,  men;  singling   out   from 
amongst  stars,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  fishes, "  great 
"  whales."     Thus  Moses  arranges  his  details  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  people  a  clearer  notion,  and  he 
does  this  after  the  manner  of  a  popular  poet^  in  order 
that  he  may  the  more  adapt  himself  to  the  spirit  of 
simple  rusticity,  picturing   a  succession  of  things, 
works,  and  times,  of  such  a  kind  as  there  certainly 
could  not  be  in  the  work  of  so  great  a  Workman'  ^ 


'  See  quotation  from  Chrysostom 
to  a  similar  effect :  Summa,  prima 
pars,  IxTii.  art.  iv.  conclufflo.  After 
speaking  of  the  views  of  Augustine 
and  Basil,  Aquinas  says : — 

'  Ghrjsostomus  (Ilomil.  2  ip  Gen. 
'  c  irca  medium  illius  torn,  i.)  autem 


'  assignat  aliam  rationem  quiaMoy  ses 
*loquebatur  nidi  populo  qui  nihil 
'  nisicorporaliapoterat  capere,  quem 
'  etiam  ah  idololatria  revocare  volo- 
'  bat,'  &c. 

**....  Et  hoc  more  poetce  ali- 
'  cujus  popularis,  quo  magis  consu- 

E  2 
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Colet  be- 

Bort  of  do* 
velopment 


This  recognition  by  Colet  of  accommodation,  on  tl 
part  of  Mosea,  to  tlie  limited  understanding  of  the  rudi 
people  whom  he  taught,  occurs  over  and  over  again  in 
these  letters  ;  s"  often,  indeed,  that  in  one  letter  he  apo- 
logises to  Kadulphus  for  the  repetition,  being  aware,  as 
he  says,  that  he  is  not  addressing  a '  muddle-headed  He- 
'  brew  '  (lutulentum  Hebrajum),  but  a  most  refined  phi- 
losopher! Thus  he  explains  the  difficulty  of  the  creation, 
of  the  firmament  on  the  second  day  by  saying,  'This 
'  wasmadebefore,but  that  simple  aud  unciviUsedmulti- 
'  tude  had  to  be  taught  in  a  homely  and  palpable  way.' ' 

In  the  third  letter  Colet  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
third  day — the  separation  of  the  waters  from  the  dry 
land,  and  the  creation  of  plants  and  herbs.  Here  again 
everything  is  explained  on  the  principle  of  accommoda- 
tion. '  Since  the  untutored  multitude,  looking  round 
'  them,  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  above,  and  land  and 
'  water  here  below,  and  then  the  things  which  spring 
'  from  land  and  water,  and  live  in  them,  so  Moses  suits 
'  his  order  to  their  powers  of  observation.' 

The  firmament  or  sky  was  spoken  of  in  the  second 
day  ;  now,  therefore,  on  the  third  day,  Moses  mentions 
land  and  water,  and  the  things  which  spring  from  them. 
Plants  and  herbs  are  thus  spoken  of  almost  as  though 
they  were  a  part  of  land  and  water  ;  aud  here  Colet 
gives  Eadulphus  what  he  speaks  of  as  a  notion  of  his 
own,  hard,  perhaps,  for  his  friend  to  receive,  but  never- 
theless his  own  conviction,  that  [insteadof  each  element 
being  separately  created,  as  it  were,  out  of  nothing] 


1 


i 

4 


'  Iftt  spiritui  einplicis  ruBtidtntia,  i      '  '  OraRsiter  et  pingfiie  doceodft 
'  fingBuseucceeaoneinrenimopenim    '  fuit  atutta   Ula  ut  macni  muld- 
'  et  temporum  cujuemodi  apud  ten-  i  Hudo.' 
'turoOpificemcerldDullAeBBepotest.'  I 
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*  fire  springs  from  ether,  air  from  fire,  water  from  air.    Chip,  ii, 

*  and  from  water*  lastly,  earth.'     And  Moses  probably  ao).  1497. 
in  speaking  of  the  creation  of  plants  &c.  on  the  third 

day,  before  he  came  to  other  things,  intended  thereby 
to  show,  CSolet  thought,  that  the  earth  is  spontaneously 
productive  of  plants.  He  also  thought  that  Moses 
mentioned  the  creation  of  plants  before  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  order  to  show  that  the  germinating  principle 
is  in  the  earth  itself,  and  not,  according  to  the  vulgar 
idea,  in  the  sun  and  stars. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  letter,  Colet  naturally 
stumbles  on  the  difficulty  of  explaining  how,  if  all 
things  were  created  at  once  '  in  the  beginning,'  before 
all  time,  Moses  could  say  at  the  end  of  each  stage  of 
his  description  of  the  creation,  '  and  the  evening  and 

*  the  morning  were  the  first,  second,  third,  &c.  day : ' 
and,  after  fairly  losing  himself  in  an  attempt  to  solve  this 
difficulty,  he  ends  by  urging  Badulphus  to  leave  these 
obscure  points,  which  are  practically  beyond  our  range, 
and  to  bear  in  mind  throughout  what  he  had  before 
spoken  of,  viz.  that  whilst  Moses  wished  to  speak  in 
a  manner  not  unworthy  of  God,  he  wished,  at  the  same 
time,  in  matters  within  the  knowledge  of  the  common 
people,  to  satisfy  the  common  people,  and  to  keep  i6 
the  order  of  things ;  above  all  things,  to  lead  the  people 
on  to  the  religion  and  worship  of  the  one  God.^    '  The 

*  chief  things  known  to  the  common  people  were  sky, 

*  land  and  water,  stars,  fishes,  beasts,  and  so  he  deals  Moses  di- 
'  with  them.  He  arranged  them  in  six  days  ;  partly  cieation* 
'  because  the  things  which  readily  occur  to  men's  minds 


^  '  (1)  Moysen  digna  Deo  loqui 
'  FolaiBBe.  (2)  In  rebus  vulgo  cog- 
'  nitia  yulgo  aatisfacere.  (3)  Ordinem 


'  rerum  servare.  In  primis  populum 
'  ad  relig:ioDem  et  cultum  unius  Dei 
*  traducere/ 
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■  poet,  b? 

Csgmcat. 


'  are  six  in  number : ' — (1)  What  is  above  the  sky,  (2) 
'  sky  itself,  (3)  land,  surrounded  by  water,  and  produc- 

*  tive  of  plants,  (4)  sun  and  moon  in  the  sky,  (5)  fish 
'  in  the  water,  (0)  beasts  inhabiiin^r  earth  and  air,  and 

*  man,  the  inhabitant  of  the  whole  universe  ; — and 
^partly  and  chiejly,  that  he  might  lead  the  people  on 
'  to  the  imitation  of  God,  whom,  a/tei'  the  manner  of 
'a  poet,  he  had  pictured  as  working  for  six  days  and 

*  resting  the  seventh,  so  that  they  also  should  de- 
'  vote  every  seventh  day  to  rest  and  to  the  contempla- 

*  tion  of  God  and  to  worship.'"  '  For,  beyond  all  doubt,' 
Colet  proceeds  to  eay,  '  Moses  never  would  have  put 

*  forward  a  number  of  days  for  any  other  purpose  thaa 
'  that,  by  this  most  useful  and  most  wise  poetic  figment, 
'  the  people  might  be  provoked  to  imitation  by  an  ex- 
'  ample  set  before  them,  and  so  ending  their  daily  labours 

*  on  the  sixth  day,  spend  the  seventh  in  the  highest 
'  contemplation  of  God.'*  Colet  ends  his  third  letter 
by  saying, '  Thus  you  have  my  notions  upon  the  work' 
'  of  the  third  day,  but  what  to  make  of  it  I  know  not. 
'  It  is  enough,  as  I  have  said,  to  have  touched  upon  it 
'  lightly.    Farewell.' 

From  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  letter  it 
would  seem  that  Radulplius  had  been  from  home  four 
daj'S,  and  Colet  jokingly  tells  him  that  he  had  spent  all 
those  four  days  in  getting  through  ime  more  of  the 


'^)\ 


'  pOBBUDt.' 

''  '  Max  ime  , 

•,ln.(,«.m,a 

'diea  operutuir 

'  visse)  populuii 

qujetem 


■Deiei 


.  uC  imitacio  di- 

poetra,  finxit  sex 

Beptimo  quia- 

moquoquedie 

coDtempliiciuDeui 


lulium  idduceret.' 


*  'Nunquam  dienim  numenim 
'staluieaet,  ciai  ut  illo  utiliBsimo  tit 
'  BiLpientiBsimo  figmeato,  quara  qao- 
'dsin  proposiM)  exetnplari  populum 
'  ad  imitandum  provoearet,  ut  aeiLo 
'  quoque  die  diuriiiB  actibus  iioe 
'  impoaito,  aeptimo  in  suinma  Dei 
'  conlemplatione  perajatereuL' 
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Mosaic  days.     *And  indeed  whilst  you  have  been    Chap,  n, 

*  working  in  the  day  under  the  sun,  I,  during  this  time,  ajdTuqt. 

*  have  been  wandering  about  in  the  night  and  the  dark-  Coiet  oon- 

*  ness ;  neither  did  I  see  which  way  to  go,  nor  do  I  know  unoer- 
« at  what  point  I  have  arrived.'  And  then  he  went  on  *•«»'• 
to  tell  Kadulphus  that,  while  in  this  perplexity  himself, 

he  seemed  to  have  caught  Moses  also  in  a  great  mis- 
take, for  in  concluding  each  day's  work  with  the  words, 

*  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second  day, 

*  the  third  day,'  and  so  on,  he  ought  not  to  have  said 
day  but  night.  What  intervenes  between  the  evening 
and  the  morning  must  of  necessity  be  night !  For  a  day 
begins  in  the  morning  and  ends  with  the  evening! 
And  he  went  on  jokingly  to  say  that  there  was  a  still 
more  pressing  reason  why  Moses,  dividing  his  subjects 
into  days,  might  have  rather  called  them  nights ;  viz. 
that  *they  are  so  overwhelmed  with  darkness  that 
'  nothing  could  be  more  like  night  than  these  Mosaic 

*  days ! '  Then  looking  back  upon  his  attempts  to  ex- 
plain their  obscurity,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that 

*  perhaps  while  he  had  been  trying  to  throw  some  light 

*  upon  them,  he  might,  after  all,  have  increased  the 

*  darkness ; '  and  he  entreated  Eadulphus  '  to  pour  into 
^  the  darkness  some  of  his  light,  that  he  might  be  en- 

*  abled  thereby  to  see  Colet,  and  Colet  together  with 

*  him  to  see  Moses.'  ^ 


'  '  Salve  Radulphe,  ac  cum  salute 
^puto  te  rediisse  quod  tibi  opto* 
^  Quatuor  ut  arbitror  dies  transiisti : 
'  ego  interea  yix  unum  Moysaicum 
'  diem  tiansii.    Immo  tu  elaborasti 

*  in  die  sub  sole  ;  ego  hoc  tempore 

*  in  nocte  et  tenebris  vagatus  sum^ 
'^  nee  Tidi  quo  eundum  esset :  nee 


quo  peryeni  intelligo.  Sed  incepto 
pergendum  erat,  ac  tandem  inveni 
exitum  ut  poteram.  In  quo  diffi- 
cili  errore,  yideor  mihi  apud 
Moysen  magnum  errorem  depre- 
hendisae.  Nam  quum  cuj  usque 
die!  opus  concluserat  hiis  verbis, 
JEt  factum  est  vetpere  et  mane  dies 
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..  U97. 
All  things 


I  been 

Kwonuno 

the  part 
dI  God 


After  this  candid  confession  of  uncertainty,  Colet  i 
tried  to  explain  the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  and  the 
words, '  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven ; ' 
but  the  only  way  he  could  do  so  was  by  resorting  again 
to  the  principle  of  accommodation,  which  he  did  in 
these  words : '  As  we  have  said,  all  these  were  created  at  I 
'once.     For  it  is  unworthy  of  God,  and  unbecoming  1 
'  in  us,  to  think  of  any  one  thing  as  created  after  any  1 
'  other,  as  though  He  had  been  unable  to  create  them  J 
'  all  at  once.   Hence  in  Ecclesiasticus,  "He  who  dwells  ] 
'"in  eternity  created  all  things  at  once."    But  Moses, 
^  after  the  manner  of  a  good  and  piotis  poet^  as  Origea  I 
'  (against  Celsus)  calls  him,  was  willing  to  invent  some  1 
'  figure,  not    altogether  worthy   of  God,  if  only   it  I 
'  might  but  be  profitable  and  usefid  to  men ;  which  J 
'  race  of  men  is  so  dear  to  God,  that  God  himself  I 

*  emptied  hiniself  of  his  glory,  taking  the  form  of  a  | 
'  servant,  that  he  might  accommodate  himself  to  the  j 
'  poor  heart  of  man.^  So  all  things  of  God,  when  given  j 
'  to  man,  must  needs  lose  somewhat  of  their  sublimity,*  I 

•  and  be  put  in  a  form  more  palpable  and  more  withinj 


'  tiniu,  t&cundiii,  ttrciitt,  Don  addi- 
'  disael  dies  i>ed  iiox  pociua  una, 
'»ecunda,et  lercia,  ■pioftetea  quod 
'  inctioaiite  T«8pere  deiadc  mane  ee- 
■quenta,  est  Decease  quod  in tercedat 
'  inter  antecedena  vesper  et  sub- 
'seqitena  mane  nox  sit.  Diea  enim 
'  iocipit  mane,  vesperi  terminatar. 
'Sed  maxime  profecto  que  Mouses 
'  scribeni  in  diea  diBtinxerat,  noctea 
'  appelliiaset  ma^is,  propterea  quod 
'offiue  alnt  lantia  tenebrla  ut  nihil 
'  possit  nocti  rideri  similius  quam 
'dies  Mojsaicus.  Quaa  uoctumas 
'  tenebnis  cun  opiniune  aliqua  luciq 


conati  Bumus  diacatere,  fortaaae  1 
nofl  qiioque  tenebroai  teoebrM  I 
■uximus,  noctesque  produximua.  J 
Atiamen  preatat  nos  reote  faceia  J 
Toluisae,  ac  quicquid  est  quod  fl 
egimuB,  ai  tibi  obecurura  videntU'-f 
iufunde  tumaliquidluminis tu' 
etDOBvideQa,utque  noseciamsimnl  | 
'tecum  Mojaen  videre  poseimus.' 
'  '  More  boni  piique  poebo.' 
^  '  nomunculoruin  cordi   consu-f 

'....'  A  sua  Boblimitate  dft-  1 
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*  the  grasp  of  man.   Accordingly,  the  high  knowledge    Ohap.  n. 
'  of  Moses  about  God  and  Divine  things  and  the  crea-  a.d.  1497. 

*  tion  of  the  world,  when  it  came  to  be  submitted  to 
'  the  vulgar  apprehension,  savoured  altogether  of  the 

*  humble  and  the  rustic,  so  that  he  had  to  speak,  not 

*  according  to  his  own  power  of  comprehension,  but 
'  according  to  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude. 

*  Thus,  accommodating  himself  to  their  comprehension,  Moses 

*  Moses  endeavoured,  by  this  most  honest  and  pious  m^t* 

*  poetic  figure,  at  once  to  allure  them  and  draw  them  ^^^joog 

*  on  to  the  worship  of  God.'  ^  poetic 

•  1    o  •  figure. 

Here  the  manuscript  abruptly  ends  ^  in  the  middle  of 
a  reference  to  the  works  of  Macrobius,  whose  sanction 


^  '  Honestifisimo  et  piissimo  figp- 
^mento  simul  inescftre  at*  traliere 
'  606  at  Deo  insemant.' 

^  For  the  above  abstracts  of  these 
interesting  letters  I  am  mainly  in- 
debted to  the  kind  assistance  of  m  j 
friend  Henry  Bradshaw,  £^«y  of 
Eing*s  College,  Cambridge,  who  has 
also  furnished  me  with  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  manuscript. 

Letters  to  Hadtdphtu. 

1.  Beginning  (p.  195)  :  '  Miror 
'  sane  te  optime  Radulphe  quum 

*  Yoluisti  .  . .  . ; '  ending  (p.  199) : 
' .  .  .  f ac  nos  te  queso  participes. 

*  Vale/ 

2.  Beginning  (p.  199) :  *  Parum- 
'  per  de  reliquis  diebus  uti  petis  in 
'calce  Epistole.  Facta  mentione 
'  de  materia  et  forma  ....;'  end- 
ing (p.   207)  ;*....   scribendi 

*  paululum  levayerim.     Vale.' 

3.  Beginniug  (p.  207) :  'Tercium 
'  nunc  deinceps  diem  aggrediamur, 
'  memores  semper  .   .   . ; '  ending 


(p.  222) :  ' .  .  .  leviter  nos  in  hiis 
'  rebus  lucubrasse.    Vale/ 

4  Beginning  (p.  222)  :  '  Salve 
'  Eadulphe,  ac  cum  salute  puto  te 
'rediisse  quod  tibi  opto  .  .  .  ' 
breaking  off  at  the  end  of  the  quire 
(p.  226) :'....  id  licere  facere 
'docet  Macrobius  in  Comen[tario 
'edito]  .  .  / 

♦.•  These  letters  follow  Colet*s 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  in  the  volume  marked 
365,  in  Corpus  Christ!  College 
Library. 

The  Exposition  is  written  in  the 
handwriting  of  Colet's  scribe,  Peter 
Meghen,  the  'monoculus  Brabanti- 
'  nus,'  and  there  are  corrections  and 
alterations  throughout,  evidently 
by  Colet  himself. 

The  letters  to  JRadulpkus  are 
merely  bound  with  the  other.  Only 
two  quires  are  now  remaining :  the 
handwriting  is  not  the  same,  but 
similar. 
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Colet  was  apparently  about  to  quote  in  support  of  his  | 
attempt  to  explain  the  £rst  chapter  of  Geaesis  by  1 
reference  to  the  principle  of  accommodation.' 


The  question  raay  be  asked  : — '  Whence  came  this  1 
'  doctrine  of  accommodation  which  Ck)let  here  used  so  ■ 
'  boldly  ? '  It  was  at  least  no  birth  of  the  nineteenth  I 
century,  nor  of  the  fifteenth.  It  belonged  to  a  period  I 
a  thousand  years  earUer,  when  men  had  (as  in  Colet's  I 
days  and  in  ours)  to  reconcile  reason  and  faith — to  1 
find  a  firm  basis  of  fact  for  Christianity,  instead  of  1 
resting  upon  mere  ecclesiastical  authority. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  two  authors  cited  | 
by  Colet  in  these  letters  were  Origen  and  Macrobius. 
Traces  of  Dionysian  influence  are  also  apparent.^ 


'  The  following  appears  to  be  the 
paseage  Colet  was  about  to  quote  : 


■  Aut 


'Jigmentorum  velaminu,  honettit  et 

■  t«ctii  rebus  et  vestita   DomuiibuB 

■  onuutiatur ;  et  boc  nat  solum  fig- 
'menti  geiius,quodcautiodediTiiiid 
'  rebus  admittiL' — In  Somnaum 
Soiyionit,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  The  'nut' 
with  which  the  eetitence  begiDs 
refers  to  its  being  au  alternative  at 
two  kinds  of  mythical  writing, 
tbout  which  Alacrobius  has  been 
■peftldiig.  I  am  indebud  to  Mr.  ' 
LuptoD  for  this  refBrence. 

'  The  following  passage  i'rom 
Mr.  LuptoQB  tranalatiou  of  Colet's 
•bstrect  of  Dionyeius'e  De  cfkiti 
UuTorthia  {pp.  12, 13)  will  show 
that  he  may  have  derived  some  of 
his  thoughts  &om  that  source. 
•Thus  led  he  forili  those  unio- 
'  structed  Hebrews,  like  boys,  to 
'school;  in  tirdcr  that  like  children. 


'  playing  with  dolls  and  toys,  tbej  ' 
'  might  represent  in  ahadow  what 
'  they  were  one  day  tn  do  in  reality 
'as  men:  herein  imitating  little 
'  girls,  who  in  early  age  play  with 
'  dolls,  the  images  of  boiib,  being 
'destined  afterwards  in  ripiar  yean 
'to  bring  forth  real  booh:  .  .  . 
'  "  When  1  was  a  child,"  says  St. 
'Paul,  "I  understood  as  a  child;  y 
' "  but  when  i  became  a  man,  I  put  | 
'"away  childiah  things."  From 
'  child ishn ess  and  ioiagea  and  imi- 
'  tations  Christ  has  drawn  us,  who 
'  has  shone  upon  our  darkneBB,  and 
'  has  taught  us  the  truth,  and  baa 
■  made  us  that  believe  to  be  men, 
'  in  order  that  we, ''  with  open  face 
'  "  beholding  us  in  a  glass  the  gloiy 
'"of  the  Lord,  may  be  changed 
'  *'  into  the  same  image  &om  gloiy 
'"to  glory  even  as  by  the  s^drit 
'"of  the  Lord."'  .  .  . 
'  lo    these    foreshado wings   and 


Pico's  *  Heptaplus.' 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  when,  after  a  Ohap.  n, 
thousand  years'  interval  of  restless  slumber,  the  spirit  aj>.U97. 
of  free  enquiry  was  reawakened  by  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Italy,  the  works  of  the  pre-scholastic 
fathers  and  philosophers  were  studied  afresh.  The 
works  of  Origen,  Macrobius,  and,  more  than  all,  of 
Dionysius,  were  constantly  studied  and  quoted  by  such 
men  as  Ficino  and  Pico.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  doctrine  of  accommodation,  with  other  appa- 
rently new-fangled  but  really  old  doctrines,  floated,  as 
it  were,  in  the  air  which  Colet  had  recently  been 
breathing  in  Italy. 

The  immediate  source  of  some  of  the  views  con- 
tained in  the  letters  to  Kadulphus  was  evidently  Pico's  ^ 
*  Heptaplus '  ^  on  the  six  days'  creation ;  a  work  pub-  The 
lished  in  beautiful  type,  shortly  before  Colet's  visit  to  of?w. 
Italy,  and  dedicated  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.^     Com- 


'sifrns,  metaphors  are  borrowed 
'from  all  quarters  by  Moses — a 
'  theologian  and  observer  of  nature 
'  of  the  deepest  insight — inasmuch 

<  as  there  are  not  words  proper  to 
'  express  the  Diviue  attributes.  For 
'nothing  is  fitted  to  denote  God 
'Himself,  who  is  not  only  unut- 
'terabie  but  even  inconceivable. 
'  Wherefore  he  is  most  truly  ex- 
' pressed  by  negations;  since  you 
'  may  state  what  He  is  not,  but  not 
'  what  He  is ;  for  whatever  positive 
'statement  you  make  concerning 
'Him,  you  err,  seeing  that  He  is 
'none  of  those  things  which  you 
'can  say.  Still  because  a  hidden 
'principle  of  the  Deity  resides  in 
'  ail  things,  on  account  of  that  faint 
'  resemblance,   the   sacred    writers 

<  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  Him 


'by  the  names  of  all  objects,  not 
'  only  of  the  better  but  of  the  worse 
'  kind,  lest  the  duller  sort  of  people, 

*  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
'  fairer  objects,  should  think  God  to 
'  be  that  very  thing  which  He  is 
'  called.' 

The  above  is  Cole f 8  amplification 
of  the  pafisage  in  Dionysius  (chap, 
ii.).  The  latter  part  of  it  is  a  pretty 
close  rendering  of  the  original. 

^  '  Heptaplus  Johaunis  Pici  Mi- 
'  randulae  de  Septiformi  sex  dierum 

*  Geneseos  Enarratione.' 

*  The  first  edition  is  without 
date,  but  the  publishers  letter  at 
the  commencement,  to  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  shows  that  it  was  published 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter, 
i.e.  before  1492 — probably  in  1490. 
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us.  IL    paring  this  treatise  of  Pico's  with  Colet's  letters,  t 
K  1*97.    small  verbal  coincidences  are  too  striking  to  leave  a 
doubt  of  the  connection. 

Nor  does  this  tracing  of  Colet's  thoughts  to  thei 
source  detract  from  his  originality  so  much  as  mighftl 
at  first  sight  appear. 

Colet  found  many  different  germs  of  thought  in  Picov  J 
Falling  into  congenial  soil,  this  one  attained  a  vigorous  1 
growth  in  his  mind,  which  it  never  attained  with  Pico.  ' 
Other  germs  which  flourished  under  Pico  took  no  root 
with  Colet.     The  result  was,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
letters  to  Eadulphus  had  little  in  common  with  that 
of  the  '  Heptaplus.'    Colet  showed  his  originality  andJ 
independence  of  thought  by  seizing  one  rational  ideal 
contained  in  Pico's  treatise,  and  leaving  the  rest.    Hal 
caught  and  unravelled  one  thread  of  common  sensel 
which  Pico  had  contrived  to  interweave  with  a  web  of  | 
learned  but  not  very  wise  speculation. 

]V.    COLET   STUDIES   AFRESH    THE    PSEUDO-DIONYSIAN 

WRiTINOS  (1487  F). 

The  next  glimpse  of  Colet  and  his  labours  at  Oxford 
laU  him  immersed  in  the  study  of  the  Paeudo- 
Konysian  writings  :  writing  from  memory  an  abstract 
of  the  'Celestial'  and  'Ecclesiastical'  Hierarchies,'  au^ 
even  composing  short  treatises  of  his  own,  basei 
throughout  upon  Dionysian  speculations.^ 


'  The  letter  preceding  the  ibs-  ;  maj  be  the  peraoD  U 
tract  of  tlie  'CeleetisI  Ilierarcby,"  uddreB8»d. 


I  the  Oambridge  MS. 
is  evidently  a  copy  by  Ibo  same 
hand  aa  the  letter  to  tlie  Abbot  of 
Wincbcouibe.     PoMibly  the  Abbot 


These  tteatiseH  were ; — 1.  '  De 
'  Compositione  Sancti  Corporia 
'Chriflti  mistici.'— Canib.  MS.  Og. 
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During  the  most  paxt  of  the  middle  ages  the  Pseudo-  <5hap.  ii. 
Dionysian  writings  were   accepted  generally  as  the  a.d.  1497. 
genuine  productions  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite — i.e.  The 
of  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul  himself.    It  is  not  surprising,  iMonySan 
therefore,  that  Colet,  falling  into  this  current  view,  ^^°°«®- 
should  regard  the  writings  of  the  disciple  with  some 
degree  of  that  interest  and  reverence  with  which  he 
regarded  those  of  the  master.    For  a  time  it  is  evident 
they  exercised  a  strong  fascination  on  his  mind. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Dionysian  writings  upon  the  Neo-Platonists  of 
Florence  was  natural,  seeing  that  they  were  in  fact  the 
embodiment  of  the  result  of  the  effervescence  produced 
by  the  mixture  of  Neo-Platonic  speculations  with  the 
Christianity  of  a  thousand  years  earlier. 

But  whilst  it  was  their  Neo-Platonic  element  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Florentine  philosophers,  it  ■ 
was  chiefly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  their  Christian  element 
which  fascinated  Colet. 

Nor  can  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  altogether 
afford  to  ignore  these  writings  as  forgeries.  There  must 
havebeeninthemenoughof  intrinsic  power,  apart  from  Their 
their  supposed  authorship,  to  account  for  the  enormous  ^wot^**' 

-ii. 

2.  '  On  the  Sacramento  of   the    njsius,  from  the  MSS.  at  St.  Paulas 
'  Church/    prmted    with    a    very    School ;  and  it  will  be  seen  how 


valuable  introduction  and  notes,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton,  M.A.,  from 
the  MS.  in  the  St.  Paul's  School 
Library.     (Bell  and  Daldy,  1867.) 

3.  A  short  essay  in  the  Camb. 
MS.  Gg.  4y  26,  commencing  '  Deus 
'  inmiensum  bonum/  &c. 

Mr.  Lupton  is  publishing  Colet's 
abstracto  of  the  'Celestial'  and 
'  Ecclesiastical  *  Hierarchy  of  Dio- 


much  U8e  T  have  made  in  this 
chapter  of  his  admirable  translation. 
I  have  expressed  in  the  preface  to 
this  edition  the  obligations  I  am 
under  to  Mr.  Lupton  for  bringing 
to  light  these  interesting  MSS.,  and 
thus  materially  assisting  in  restoring 
some  lost  links  in  the  history  of 
Colet's  inner  life  and  opinions. 
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n.  influence  exerted  by  them  for  centuriesover  the  highest 
1*97.  minds  in  the  church,  in  spite  of  the  wildness  of  specu- 
lation in  wliich  they  seemed  to  revel;  just  as  there 
was  enough  of  intrinsic  power  in  St.  Augustine  to 
account  for  Ai«  mighty  influence,  in  spite  of  his  narrow 
views  upon  some  points.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  as 
the  very  dogmatism  of  St.  Augustine  may  have  in- 
creased his  influence  in  a  dogmatic  age,  so,  inasmuch, 
as  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Schoolmen  aimed  at 
a  pan-theological  settlement  of  every  possible  question, 
their  very  wildness  of  speculation  may  have  aided 
the  influence  of  the  Dionysian  writings.  This  may 
partly  account  for  the  remarkable  extent  to  which 
the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and  Dionysius  furnished, 
as  it  were,  the  weft  and  woof  out  of  wliicli  Aquinas 
wove  his  scholastic  web.'  But  nothing  but  some  in- 
trinsic power  in  these  works  themselves,  apart  from 
their  dogmatism  and  speculation,  could  account  for 
their  double  position  as  fonning  the  basis,  not  only  of 
the  Scholastic  Theology  itself,  but  also  of  so  many 
reactions  against  the  results  of  its  supremacy.  These 
reactions  were  not  always  Augustinian.  Some  of 
them  were  mystic,  and  the  supposed  Dionysius  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  prophet  of  the  Mystics. 

One  main  secret  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  Dio- 
nysian writings,  especially  to  such  men  as  Colet,  lay, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  severe  rebuke  they  gave  to  the 
ecclesiastical  scandals  of  the  times.    The  state  of  ths 


'  B&lthasar  Corderitu,  in  his 
pMfBtot^  obBervntionA  to  hie  edition 
of  the  works  of  St.  Dion^riun  (Paris 
1644),  speaks  of  Dionysius  as  being 
the    anKiiHlor   of    the    Scbolastic 


Thaology,  and  proves  it  bj  giring^  I 
four  folio  poftesofrefereneestopBa-  f 
GS^«s  in  the  '  Summa '  of  Aquinaii  i 
wbero  the  authority  of  Dionysius  i>  : 
quoted, 


were. 
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church  under  Alexander  VI.  was  such  that  earnest    Chap.  n. 
men  in  Italy  had  practically  either  ceased  to  believe  ^,  1497. 
in  it,  and  in  Christianity,  as  of  divine  institution  ;  or 
were  seeking  a  solution  of  their  difficulties  through 
those  Neo-Platonic  speculations,  out  of  which  these 
Pseudo-Dionysian  writings  had  themselves  sprung. 

Colet  doubtless,  when  he  came  to  Italy,  had  the 
same  difficulties  to  fight.  Could  this  ecclesiastical 
system,  so  degraded,  so  vicious,  so  hollow  and  per- 
nicious, be  of  God?  He  could  not,  and  probably 
there  was  not  anyone  in  Europe  at  that  moment  who 
could,  from  his  standing-point,  wholly  reject  it,  with- 
out rejecting  Christianity  along  with  it.  The  Dio-  what  the 
nysian  writmgs  presented  a  way  of  escape  from  this  writings 
terrible  alternative.  If  they  were  genuine  (and  Colet 
believed  them  to  be  so),  then  the  hierarchical  system 
and  its  sacraments,  however  perverted,  were  yet  of 
apostolic  origin.  These  writings  apparently  described, 
in  the  words  of  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  their  apostolic 
institution  and  their  original  intention  and  meaning. 
But  the  notion  gathered  by  Colet  from  Dionysius  of 
the  apostolic  intention  presented  an  ideal  so  utterly 
pure  and  holy,  as  compared  with  the  hollo wness  and 
wickedness  of  ecclesiastical  practice,  as  he  saw  it  in 
Italy,  that  he  must  indeed  have  had  a  heart  of  stone 
had  he  not  been  moved  by  it. 

The  following  passage  will  show,  in  Colet's  own 
words,  how,  following  the  lead  of  such  men  as  Pico 
and  Ficino  (with  whose  writings,  we  have  seen,  he  was 
acquainted),  he  was  led  to  regard  the  Jewish  traditions 
of  the  Cabala  as  genuine  Mosaic  traditions,  committed 
to  writing  by  Ezra ;  and,  in  like  manner,  to  accept  the 
Pseudo-Dionysian  traditions  as  genuine  apostolic  tra- 
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DionysU 
and  tiie 
Papal 


.   ditions.  committed  to  writing  by  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul ; 

.  and,  further,  it  will  place  in  a  clear  liyht  the  connec- 
tion between  his  faith  in  Dionysius,  his  grief  over  the 
scandals  of  the  church,  and  his  zeal  for  reform. 

I  '  I  know  not  by  what  rashness  of  bishops,  in  later 
'  ages,  the  ancient  custom  fell  into  disuse — a  custom 

\  '  which,  owing  to  its  apostolic  institution,  had  the 
'  highest  authority.  .  .  .  And  had  not  St.  Dionysiua 
'  (who  seems  to  me  to  be  such  in  our  church  as  wafl 
'  Ezra  in  the  synagogue  of  Moses,  who  willed  that  the 
'  mysteries  of  the  old  law  should  be  committed  to 
'  writing,  lest  in  the  confusion  of  affairs  and  of  men 
'  the  record  of  so  much  wisdom  should  perish) — had 
*  not  Dionysius,  I  say,  in  like  manner,  as  though  di- 
vining the  future  carelessness  of  mankind,  left  written 
down  by  liis  productive  pen  what  he  retained  in 
'  memory  of  the  institutions  of  tlie  apostle  in  arranging 
'  and  regulating  the  church,  we  should  have  had  no 
'  record  of  this  ancient  custom.  .  .  .  How  it  befel, 
'  (Colet  continued)  without  grievous  guilt,  that  these 
'  becameafterwards  wholly  changed,  I  knownot;  since 
'  we  must  believe  that  it  was  by  the  teaching  of  the 
'  Holy  Spirit  that  they  ordainedaU  things  in  the  church. 
'  For  the  words  of  our  Saviour  in  St.  John  are  these : 
'  "  Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he 
'  "  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  :  for  he  sliall  not  speak 
'  "  of  himself,  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall 
'  "  he  speak  ;  and  he  will  show  you  things  to  come." 
'  It  is  because  their  most  holy  traditions  have  been 
'  superseded  and  neglected,  and  men  have  fallen  away 
'  from  the  Spirit  of  God  to  their  own  inventions, 
'  that,  beyond  doubt,  all  things  have  been  wretchedly 
'  disturbed  and  confounded ;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
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unless  God  shall  have  mercy  upon  us,  all  things  will    Chap.  n. 
'  go  to  ruin.'  ^  a.d.  i497. 

The  truth  was  that  the  Dionysian  writings,  though  punty 
not  of  apostolic  origin  as  Colet  supposed,  presented,  DionvBian 
nevertheless,  a  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  an  8*an^- 
age  a  thousand  years  earlier  than  Colet's ;  and  putting 
the  earlier  and  the  later  usages  in  contrast,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  not  to  perceive  at  once  how  much 
more  pure  and  rational  in  its  spirit  and  tendencies  was 
the  ancient  Dionysian  system  than  the  more  modern 
Papal  one. 

Both  were  sacerdotal  and  ritualistic ;  but  the  sacer-  The  Dio- 
dotalism  and  ritualism  of  Dionysius  were  radically  ^^J*" 
opposed  in  spirit  to  those  of  the  more  modem  system.  ^J^*"" 
Diuing  the  interval  between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth  system  is 
century,  sacerdotalism  had  had  time  to  turn  almost  different 
literally  upside-down,  and  ritualism  with  it.     It  was  pa^i*^® 
thus  quite  natural  that  Colet,  in  the  light  of  Dionysius, 
should  find  '  all  things  wretchedly  disturbed  and  con- 
'  founded.' 

The   Dionysian   theory,  however  speculative   and  The  object 
vicious  as  such,  at  least  according  to  Colet's  version  of  nouo^*^^ 
it,  did  not,  Uke  the  modern  theory,  tend  towards  that  fi^^e^^ef^y 
grossest  heathen  conception  of  religion,  according  to  ^^  *« 
which  its  main  object  is  the  propitiation  of  the  Deity,,  the  heart 
rather  than  the  changing  of  the  heart  of  man.  ^  ™^* 

Its  gospel  was  not  that  Christ  ofiered  his  sacrifice  to 
propitiate  an  unreconciled  God — to  reconcile  God  to 
man.     On  the  contrary,  it  told  of  a  God  who  is '  beau- 


^  Mr.  Lupton^s  translatioD,  pp.  135, 136. 


w. 
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r.  11.  '  tiful  and  good,' '  who  had  created  all  things  because^ 
1407-  He  is  good,  because  He  is  good  recalling  *  all  things  ' 
to  Himself,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  redeeming  them, 
not  from  His  own  wrath,  but  from  the  power  of  Evil. 
Dena  The  following  passage  may  be  taken  in  illustration 
of  this  :^'  When,  directly  after  the  creation,  foolish  hu- 
'manuaturewas  aUuredbytheseductiveenticementsof  . 

*  the  enemy,  and  fell  away  from  God  into  a  womanishl 
'  and  dying  condition,  and  was  rolling  headlong  down^ 
'  with  rapid  course  to  death  itself,  then  at  length,  in 

'  His  own  time,  our  good,  and  tender,  and  kind,  and 
'  gentle,  and  merciful  God,  giving  us  all  good  things  at 

*  once  in  place  of  all  that  was  bad,  willed  to  take  upon  J 
'  Him  human  nature,  and  to  enter  into  it,  and  rescue  it^ 
'  from  the  power  of  the  adversary,  overthrowing  and 

'  destroying  his  empire.     For,  ae  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  I 
'  Hebrews,  "  Forasmuch  as  the  children  " — or  servaataj 
' — "are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,"  .  .  .  therefon 
'  also  God  himself  "  made  himself  of  no  reputationj 
'"and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  .servant,"  an3" 
'  "  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same  "  flesh  and 

*  blood — that  is,  human  nature — "  that  tlirough  death 
* "  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
' "  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who  through 

* "  fear  of  death  were  all   their  lifetime   subject   to  , 
'  **  bondage :  "  that  he   might  destroy,   1  say, 
'  enemy,  not  by  force,  but  (as  Dionysius  says)  by  jud, 

*  ment  and  righteousness ;  which  he  calls  a  hidden  thingl 


'  '  Qodt  who  is  one,  beautiful 
'  and  good — Fathei,  Son,  and  lloly 

'  Ohost :  the  Trinit;  which  created 
'  kll  things — is  at  once  the  purifica- 
*tion  of  things  lo  unity,  their  illu- 
'  mination  to  what  in  beautiful,  and 
•  their  perfection  to  what  is  good.' — 


Ur.  Lupton's  translation,  pp.  15,  3^  I 

'  '  Qod  created  all  things  bi 
'Heiegoodtp.  Ifl);  and  because  B 
'  is  good,  He  also  recalls  to  hiins^ 
'  all  things  according  to  their  CI 
'citj,  that  lie  maybountifulljcf 
'  municate  himself  to  them.' 


Cur  Deus'Homo  ? ' 
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*  and  a  mysteiy}     For  it  was  a  marvellous  victory, 

*  that  the  Devil,  though  victorious,  in  the  very  fact  of 
^  his  conquering,  should  be  conquered ;  and  that  Jesus 
^  should  conquer  in  the  very  fact  of  his  being  van- 

*  quished  on  the  cross  ;  so  that  in  reality,  in  the  victory 

*  on  each  side,  the  matter  was  otherwise  than  it  seemed. 

*  And  thus  when  the  adversary  that  vanquished  man 

*  was  himself  vanquished  by  God,  man  was  restored, 
^  without  giving  any  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the 

*  devil,  to  the  liberty  and  light  of  God.     There  was 

*  shown  to  him  the  path  to  heaven,  trodden  by  the 

*  feet  of  Christ,  whose  footsteps  we  must  follow  if  we 
^  would  arrive  where  he  has  gone.     A  suffering  Christ, 

*  I  say  (most  marvellous !),  and  dying  as  though  van- 

*  quished,  overcame.  ...  By  that  death  we  have  been 

*  rescued  from  the  dead,  and  are  the  servants  of 
*God.'2 

Quaint  and  curious  as  this  view  of  the  connection 
between  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  just  conquest 
of  the  power  of  Evil  may  seem  to  modern  ears,  it  re- 
flects faithfully  the  view  most  current  amongst  the  early 


Chap.  II. 

A.D.  1497. 

Colet  on 
the  *  mar- 
vellous 
victory '  of 
a  *  suffer- 
ing 
Christ.* 


Object  of 

Christ's 

death. 


^  All  after  this  is  Oolet*s  own 
addition  to  what  is  said  in  Dio- 
nyaus. 

^  Mr.  Lupton*s  translation  of 
Colet's  Abstract  of  the  EccL  Hier. 
p.  92.  In  a  short  essaj  contained  In 
the  MSS.  Gg.  4,  26,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Library,  entitled 
'De  compositione  sancti  corporis 
'Christ!  mistici,  qusB  est  ecclesia, 
'qu8B  sine  anima  ejus,  Spiritu  sci- 
'licet,  dispergitur  et  dissipatur.' 
Colet,  after  showing  how  men,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would  wander 
apart  and  become  scattered ;   and 


that  the  purpose  of  God  is,  that 
they  should  be  united  in  one  body 
the  church  by  the  Spirit,  as  bv  «• 
magnet,  goes  on  to  say,  *  Prwl*^'*'^ 
'natum  fuit  hominem  qui  decidit 
'  a  Deo  retrahi  ad  Deum  non  posse 
*  quidem  nisi  per  Deum  factum  ho- 
'minem  .  .  .  Mortuus  est  ut  liberos 
'faceret  homines  ad  talem  vitam, 
'ut  debita  cuj usque  hominum  in 
'  illius  morte  soluta,  nunc  desinentes 
'  peccare  deinceps  liberi  sint  justi- 
'  cise,  ut  non  amplius  maneamus  in 
'  peccato,'  &c.— Ff.  706,  71a. 
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Chap.  u.    Greek  Fathers ;  and  it  has  at  least  this  merit,  that  it 
Aj).  1497.   cannot  be  translated  into  the  language  of  the  heathen 
doctrine  of  propitiation. 

It  followed  that,  as  the  Dionysian  theory  left  no 
place  for  the  notion  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
ofiered  to  reconcile  God  to  man  (seeing  that  it  upheld 
the  doctrine  that  it  was  the  sheep  that  had  gone  astray, 
and  rejected  the  doctrine  that  the  Shepherd  had  ever 
deserted  the  sheep),  so  it  left  no  place  for  a  sacerdo-^ 
tal  order,  according  to  the  heathen  notion  of  a  priest- 
hood.    Its  priests  were  not  priests  according  to  the 
Modern      modcm  definition.     It  did  not — it  could  not — repre- 
act  an        scut  its  priesthood  as  appearing  as  heathen  priests  did 
^^^ie^    (and  as  some  modern  priests  seem  to  think  they  do)  * 
fore  God.    Q^i  behalf  of  man  before  God,  presenting  men's  offer- 
ings to  him.    If  Christ's  office,  according  to  Dionysius, 
were  emphatically  to  plead  with  men^  to  bring  them 
back,  so  the  priest's  office  was  to  act  in  his  stead  in  the 
same  work. 

The  following  passage  from  Colet's  abstract  presents 
these  two  dependent  facts  in  their  proper  connection : 
— '  Christ's  office  on  earth  the  bishops  [elsewhere  he 


•  Wilberforce,  in  his  Doctrine 
of  the  IncanuttioJif  third  edition, 
1850,  thus  expressed  the  modem  sa- 
cerdotal theory.  In  the  word  Priest^ 
in  primitive  languages, '  the  notion 
'  of  the  setting  apart  those  who  should 
'  act  on  man*8  behalf  twicards  Ood  is 

*  ever3rwhere  visihie/ — P.  229. 

'  Now  if  Christ  is  still  maintaining 
'  a  real  intercession  (if  He  still  pleads 

*  that  sacrifice)  then  is  there  ample 

*  place  for  that  sacerdotal  system,  by 
'  which  some  actual  thing  is  still  to 


'  be  effected,  and  in  which  some 
'  agents  must  still  be  employed/ 
—P.  381.  *We  put  the  Priestly 
'  office  under  the  law  in  a  line  with 
'the  ministerial  office    under  the 

*  Gospel ;  we  assert,  that  if  the  title 
'  of  Priest  could  be  given  fitly  to  the 

*  first,  it  belongs  also  to  the  second.' 
— P.  883.  *  Any  persons  who  dis- 
'  charge  an  office  which  has  refer- 

*  ence  to  God,  and  who  present  to 
'  Him  what  is  offered  by  men,  may 
'  be  called  Priests.'^P.  884. 
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man. 


^  speaks  of  priests  aud  bishops  as  identical]  everjrwhere    Chap.  ii. 

*  discharge,  and  in  Him  act  as  He  acted,  and  with  like  a.d.  1497. 

*  zeal  strive  for  the  purification,  illumination,  and  salva-  According 

*  tion  of  mankind  by  constant  preaching  of  the  truth  sius  ani 

^  and  diffusion  of  Gk)spel  light,  even   as  He  strove,  ^^ests  act 

*  St.  Paul  says,  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  ^^^^' 

*  "  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  towards 
* "  unto  them,  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of 
^  "  reconciliation.     Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 

*  "  Christ."     Acting  in  Christ's  stead,  they  fan  the  fire 

*  which  Christ  came  to  send  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  (Luke 

*  xii.  49,  50.)   He  baptized,  as  John  testifies, "  with  the 
* "  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."     For  fire  purifies,  illu- 

*  mines,  and  perfects.      That  fire  of  the  Spirit  does 

*  this  in  the  souls  of  men.     For  the  increasing  of  this 

*  wholesome  conflagration  amid  the  forest  of  men,  the 

*  bishops  are  vicars  and  ministers  of  Jesus,  and  they 

*  seek  the  kindling  of  mankind  in  God.     Now  this  fire 

*  is,  I  doubt  not,  the  holy  love  of  God.^  .  .  .  And  the 

*  messenger  of  this  goodness,  compassion,  love,  and  ten- 

*  demess  of  God  was  his  lovely  son  Jesus  Christ,  who 
' brought  down  love  to  men,  that  they  being 

*  born  anew  by  love,  might  in  turn  love  their  heavenly 
'  Father  along  with  Him.'  ^ 


The  Dionysian  theory  of  sacerdotalism  being  thus, 


'  See  the  same  views  expressed 
bj  Golet  in  his  exposition  of  '  Co- 
'  rinthians.' — Emmanuel  Col.  MS.  8, 
d,  12,  leaf  g,  2. 

'  Golet's  Abstract  of  the  Ecc. 
Bier,  cIl  ii.  s.  2.  Mr.  Lupton's 
translatioD,  pp.  61,  62.  Colet 
writes  a  little  further  on  : — '  The 


office  of  the  bishop  is,  like  Christ, 
to  preach  constantly  and  diligently 
the  truth  he  has  received.  For  he 
is,  as  it  were,  a  messenger  midway 
between  God  and  men,  to  announce 
to  men  heavenly  things,  as  Christ 
did.'— Pp.  63,  64. 
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in  its  spirit  and  attitude,  an  esact  inversion  of  the 
modem  one,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the 
Dionysian  ritualism  would,  in  like  manner,  involve  au 
inversion  of  modem  ritualistic  notions. 

This  was  the  case.  Instead  of  idolizing  the  sacra- 
ments as  of  mystic  power  and  virtue  in  themselves,  the 
Dionysian  theorj"  represented  them  as  divinely  insti- 
tuted ceremonies  intended  to  draw  mankind  by  types- 
and  shadows  upward  to  God- 
It  did  not,  like  modem  ritualism,  tend  towards  the 
view  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice  in  the  heathen 
sense — a  continued  offering  by  a  human  priesthood  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.'  On  the  contrary,  it  represented 
this  sacrament  as  commemorative  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  as  symbolic  of  the  professed  communion  on  the 
part  of  men  with  Christ,  and  with  one  another.^  It 
did  not  set  forth  the  sacrament  of  baptism  as  modem 
ritualists  are  so  fond  of  doing,  as  eflecting  there  and 
then  the  regeneration  of  the  person  baptized.  But  it 
regarded  baptism  as  a  symbolic  jn'ofession  of  change 
of  heart — as  the  ceremony  in  which  the  believer  openly 
takes  his  soldier's  oatli  to  Christ,  and  promises  amended 


'  ■  Through  thia  bread  and  tbia 
'cup,  that  which  a  nSered  ti»  a  true 
'  BacriRce  in  heBTen  is  preseut  as  a 
'  real  though  imnalerial  agent  is 
Hliechurch'smiDistmtioDe,  So  that 
'  what  is  done  bj  Cbrift'a  ministers 
'  betow  is  a  conslituent  part  of  that 
'iKtierBl  work  which  the  ooe  great 
'  High  Priest  performs  in  beaveD : 
'through  the  int^rventioo  of  bis 
'heavenly  Head,  the  earlhljr  sacri- 
'ficer  truly  exhibits  to  the  Father 
'that  body  of  Christ  which  i«tbeone 
'  only  sacrifice  for  sins ;  each  visible 


'act  has  its  efficacy  through  thoM 
'  inviuble  acts  of  which  it  is  ths 
'  earthly  eipreeaioii,  aud  things  doM' 
'  on  earth  are  one  with  those  dons ' 
'  heaven.'  —  "Wilberforce's  DoctrrM' 
of  the  Incarnation,  pp.  372,  37!i. 

''  Colet's  abstract  of  the  Eoct. 
Eier.  ch.  iij,  Mr.  Luptoa's  trans- 
lation, pp.  7f^B4  Whilst  not 
disappTDving  in  others  daily  at- 
tendance  '  ad  mensam  Dominicam,' 
ErsamuB  tells  us  that  Colet  did 
not  moke  a  daili/  habit  of  it  kim- 
w//",— Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  450,  E. 
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life.*  It  did  not  represent  the  sponsors  as  promising  or 
professing  in  the  chilcTs  stead,  that  he  is  then  and  there 
regenerated,  but  promising  that  they  themselves  will  do 
all  they  can  to  bring  him  up  as  a  child  of  God.^  It  did 
not  admit  in  any  sacerdotal  order,  any  power  to  remit 
or  retain  sin,  to  bind  or  to  loose.     On  the  contrary. 


Chap.  II. 

A.D.  1497* 
Sponsors. 

Priests 
have  no 
power  of 
loosing 
and  bind- 
ing. 


*  JEccL  Hier.  ch.  ii.  Colet  speaks 
in  his  abstract  (Mr.  Lupton's  trans- 
lation, p.  65)  of  the  Christian  being 
'  brought  to  the  captain  of  the  army, 
'  the  bishop/  that  by  the  soldier's 
oath,  &c  'he  may  own  himself  a 
'  Bcidier  of  Christ,^  lie  concludes 
this  section  as  follows : — 

'  Such  was  the  custom  and  cere- 
'  monj  of  baptism  and  the  washing 
'  of  regeneration  in  the  primitive 
'  church,    instituted    by    the  holy 

*  apostles,  whereby  the  more  excellent 

*  baptwn  of  the  inner  man  is  signi- 
^  fied.  And  this  form  differs  very 
'  greatly  from  the  one  we  make  use 

*  of  in  this  age.  And  herein  1  own 
'  that  I  marvel  !  .  .  .  The  apostles 
^  being  fully  taught  by  Jesus  Christ, 
'  knew  well  what  are  convenient 
'  symbols  and  appropriate  signs  for 
'  the  mysteries.  So  that  one  may 
'  suspect  either  rashness  or  neglect 
'  on  the  part  of  their  successors  in 
'  what  has  been  added  to  or  taken 
'  from  their  ordinances.' 

Then  follows  a  section  on  the 
'  spiritual  contemplation  of  baptism/ 
in  which  occurs  the  passage  begin- 
ning *  Gracious  God  ! '  &c. — Infra, 
p.  73.  Eccl,  Hier.  ch.  ii.  s.  3,  pp. 
76,  77  of  Mr.  Lupton's  translation. 

'  'Meanwhile  the  foster  father 
^  who  has  undertaken  the  rearing  of 
^  the  child  in  Christ,  gives  a  pledge 


and  sacred  promise,  on  behalf  of 
the  infant,  of  all  things  that  true 
Christianity  demands,  viz.  a  re- 
nouncing of  all  sin,  &c.  .  .  .  And 
this  he  says,  not  in  the  chiltFs  steady 
since  it  would  be  a  fond  thing  for 
another  to  speak  in  place  of  one 
that  was  iu  ignorance ;  but  when, 
in  his  own  person,  he  speaks  of 
renouncing,  he  professes  that  he 
will  briny  it  to  pass,  so  far  as  he  can, 
that  the  little  infant,  as  soon  as 
ever  it  is  capable  of  instruction, 
shall  in  reality  and  in  his  life 
utterly  renounce,  &c.  .  .  . 

*  When  the  bishop,  I  say,  hears 
him  saying,  "  I  renounce,''  which 
means f  as  Dionysius  explains  if,  "/ 
"  will  take  care  that  the  infant  re- 
"  nounce,"  &c.  ...  Thus  we  see 
how  in  the  primitive  church,  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  apostles,  infants 
were  not  admitted  unreservedly  to 
the  sacred  rights,  but  on  condition 
only  that  some  one  would  be  surety 
for  them,  that  when  they  came  to 
years  of  discretion  they  should 
thenceforward  set  before  them  in 
reality  the  pattern  of  Christ. 

*  Mark  thus  how  great  a  burden 
he  takes  upon  himself  who  pro- 
mises .  to  be  a  godfather,'  &c. — 

Mr.  Lupton's  translation  of  Colet's 
abstract  of  the  EccL  Hier.  ch.  viii. 
pp.  158,  159. 
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t.  n.   it  regarded  the  priests  as  God's  ministers,  nvho  oughfl 
).  1497.  to  keep  in  communion  with  Him,  so  that  receivi 

intimation  by  the  Spirit  of  what  is  ab-eady  bound  or! 
loosed  in  heaven,  they  may  disclose  it  on  earth.' 


If  any  sacerdotal  theory  could  be  believable,  it  muBl 
be  confessed,  there  is  an  intrinsically  rational  am 
Christian  tone  about  the  Dionysian  theory  accordlngl 

I  to  Colet's  rendering  of  it,  strangely  lacking  in  that  of, 

'  modern  sacerdotalists. 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  the  speculative  adjuncts 
to  the  theory,  the  professed  knowledge  of  mysteries-, 
unknown,  which  Colet's  behef  in  Dionysius  obliged  him 
to  accept,  but  which  did  not  add  any  force  to  the 
theory  itself,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  powerful  a 
rebuke  he  must  have  felt  it  to  be  to  the  ecclesiastical 
scandals  of  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  assumed,  as  the  essential  attribute  of  any  sacerdotal 
order  laying  claim  to  apostohc  institution,  the  attribute 
of  a  really  pure  and  personal  holiness.  No  merely 
official  sanctity  imputed  outwardly  lo  a  consecrat) 
order,  by  virtue  of  its  outward  consecration,  coi 
possibly  satisfy  its  requirements.-  And  in  the  same 
way  the  sacraments  were  nothing  apart  from  the  per- 
sonal spiritual  realities  which  they  were  meant  to, 
symbolize. 


te^ 


'  '  Men  execute  the  preTioiu  de- 
cisions of  Uod,  and  b^  the  mioistr; 
of  men  that  x»  at  length  diecloaed 
on  earth,'  &c. — Mr.Luptoa'a  trans- 
atiou,  p.  149.  '  It  muat  be  heed- 
fully  marked,  lest  bishops  abould 
be  prpJUxiptuouB,  that  it  a  not  the 
part  of  men  to  loose  the  bonds  of 
sina:  nor  doea  the  power  pertain 


to  them  of  loosing  or  Undin^  an^ 
thing.'  . .  .  '  And  if  they 
proceed  according  to  revelatit 
moved  by  the  t^pirit  of  God  .  . 
they  abuse   the   power  given  W 
them,  both  to  the  blaspheming  of 
Ood  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Church.'— /««£.  150. 
'  SeeEra8.qp.iii.p,459,CaDdD. 
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Underneath,  therefore,  the  wild  excess  of  symbolism    Chap.  n. 
and  speculation  which  lay  on  the  surface,  and  formed,  a.d.  1497. 
^as  it  were,  the  froth  of  the  Dionysian  theology,  Colet  Religion 
seems  to  have  found  this  basis  of  eternal  truth,  that  JS|^.   ""^ 
religion  is  a  thing  of  the  heart,  not  of  creed  nor  of 
ceremonial  observances ;  that,  in  Colet's  own  rendering 
of  the  Dionysian  theory  : — *  Knowledge  leads  not  to 

*  eternal  life,  but  love.     Whoso  loveth  God  is  known 

*  of  Him.     Ignorant  love  has  a  thousand  times  more 

*  power  than  cold  wisdom/  ^ 

Colet's  abstracts  of  the  Dionysian  treatises  abound 
with  passages  expressive  of  the  purity  and  holiness  of 
heart  required  of  the  Christian,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
his  love  not  being  merely  of  the  contemplative  kind, 
but  an  active  love  working  for  Christ  and  his  fellow- 
men.  The  following  extracts  may  be  taken  as  illus- 
trations of  this. 

In  concluding  the  chapter  on  the  meaning  of  baptism 
Colet  exclaims  : — '  Gracious  God !  here  may  one  per- 

*  ceive  how  cleansed  and  how  pure  he  that  professes 

'  Christ  ought  to  be  ;  how  inwardly  and  thoroughly  The  purity 
'  washed ;  how  white,  how  shining,  how  utterly  without  °/^^"^" 
'  blemish  or  spot ;   in  fine,  how  perfected  and  filled, 
'  according  to  his  measure,  with  Christ  himself.  .... 


'  Mr.  Lupton's  translation  of 
Colet*8  abstract  of  the  EccL  Hier, 
p.  83.  This  was  a  strictly  Diony- 
aian  thought  and  one  shared  also 
by  Pico.  '  The  little  affection  of  an 
'  old  man  or  an  old  woman  to  God- 
'  ward  (were  it  never  so  small),  he 
'aet  more  by  than  all  his  own 
'knowledge  as  well  of  natural 
'  things  as  godly.'  ...  He  writeth 


thiswise  [to  Politian],  'Love  God 
*  (while  we  he  in  this  body),  we 
'  rather  may  than  either  know  Him, 
'  or  by  speech  utter  Him/ — life  of 
Picus,  E.  of  Mirandula,  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Works,  p.  7. 

To  the  same  purport  is  the  pas- 
sage from  Ficino,  quoted  by  Colet 
in  his  MS.  on  the  *  Romans.* — Vide 
supra,  p.  37. 
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*  May  Jesus  Christ  himself  bring  it  to  pass,  that  we  who  1 
'  profess  Christ  may  both  be,  and  set  our  affections  on,  I 
'  and  do  all  things  that  are  worthy  of  our  profession.'  *  j 

Speaking  of  the  anointing  after  baptism  of  the  soldier  | 
of  Christ,  Colet  says  : — '  You  must  strive  that  you  may  I 
'  conquer ;  you  must  conquer  that  you  may  be  crowned. 

*  Fight  in  Him  who  fights  in  you  and  prevails — evea  I 
'  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  declared  war  against  death,  I 

*  and  fights  in  all It  is  the  rule  of  combat  ■ 

'  that  we  should  imitate  our  leader We  have 

'  no  enemies  except  sin  (which  is  ever  against  us),  and 
'  the  evil  spirits  that  tempt  to  sin.     When  these  are 
'  vanquished  in  ourselves,  then  let  us,  armed  with  the  J 
'  armour  of  God,  in  charity  succour  others,  even  though  I 
'  they  be  not  for  suffering  us,  even  though  in  their 
'  folly  they  see  not  their  bondage,  even  though  they 

*  would  put  their  deliverers  to  deatli.     So  to  love  man 
'  as  to  die  in  caring  for  his  salvation  is  most  blessed.' ' 

These  passages  may  also  be  taken  as  evidence  how 
fully  Colet  had  caught  hold  of  the  spirit,  not  merely 
of  the  froth,  of  the  Dionysian  doctrine  ;  how  he  had  I 
approached  it  in  earnest  search  after  practical  reUgiou, 
and  not  merely  in  the  love  of  speculation.     They  will  1 
also  do  much  to  explain  how,  drinking  deeply  at  this  I 
well  of  mystic  religion,  he    came    back  from  Italy,  ] 

Inot  a  mere  Neo-Platouic  philosopher  or  '  humanist,' 
but  a  practical  Reformer.  In  Italy  he  had  become  J 
acquainted  with  the  scandals  of  Alexander  VI.  In  his  I 
abstract  of  Dionysius,  in  speaking  of '  the  highest  Bishop  I 
'  whom  we  call  "  the  Pope"  '  he  bursts  out  into  these  I 
indignant  sentences : — *  If  he  be  a  lawful  bishop,  he  of  ■ 

'  Mr.  Luptoo'a  Iranslalion,  pp.  76,  77.  '  Ibid.  p.  7 
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himself  does  nothing,  but  God  in  him.     But  if  he  do    Chap,  il 
attempt  anything  of  himself  he  is  then  a  breeder  of  a.d.  1497. 
poison.     And  if  he  also  bring  this  to  the  birth,  and  Coiet  on 
cany  into  execution  his  own  will,  he  is  wickedly  dis- 
tilling poison  to  the  destruction  of  the  Church.  This 
has  now  indeed  been  done  for  many  years  past,  and 
has  by  this  time  so  increased  as  to  take  powerful  hold 
on  all  members  of  the  Church ;  so  that,  unless  that 
Mediator  who  alone  can   do  so,  who  created  and 
founded  the  church  out  of  nothing  for  Himself  (there- 
fore does  St.  Paul  often  call  it  a  "creature  ") — unless, 
I  say,  the  Mediator  Jesus  lay  to  his  hand  with  all 
speed,  our  most  disordered  church  cannot  be  far  from 
death.  .  .  .  Men  consult  not  God  on  what  is  to  be 
done,  by  constant  prayer,  but  take  counsel  with  men, 
whereby  they  shake  and  overthrow  everything.    All 
(as  we  must  own  with  grief,  and  as  I  write  with  both 
grief  and  tears)  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which 
are  Jesus  Christ's,  not  heavenly  things  but  earthly, 
what  will  bring  them  to  death,  not  what  will  bring 
them  to  life  eternal.'  ^ 
The  following  passage  also  burns  with  Colet's  zeal    / 
for  ecclesiastical  reform  : — '  Here  let  every  priest  ob- 

*  serve,  by  that  sacrament  of  washing  [before  cele- 
*bration  of  the  eucharist],  how  clean,  how  scoured, 
*how  fresh  he  ought  to  be,  who  would  handle  the 

*  heavenly  mysteries,  and  especially  the  sacrament  of 

*  the  Lord's  body  ;  how  such  ought  to  be  so  washed 

*  and  scoured  and  polished  inwardly,  as  that  not  so 

*  much  as  a  shadow  be  left  in  the  mind  whereby  the 

*  incoming  light  may  be  in  any  wise  obscured,  and  that 


^  Mr.  Lupton*8  translation,  pp.  150, 151. 
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'  not  a  trace  of  sin  may  remain  to  prevent  God  from 
'  walking  in  the  temple  of  our  mind.    Oh  priests  !    i 
'  priesthood  !     Oh  the  detestable  boldness  of  wicked 
'  men  in  this  our   generation  1     Oh  the  abominable 
*  impiety  of  those  miserable  priests,  of  whom  this  age  j 
'  of  ours  contains  a  great  multitude,  who  fear  not  to 
'  rush  from  the  bosom  of  some  foul  harlot  into  the  i 
'  temple  of  the  Church,  to  the  altar  of  Clirist,  to  the  ' 
'  mysteries  of  God  !    Abandoned  creatures  I  on  whom 
'  the  vengeance  of  God  will  one  day  fall  the  heavier,  i 
'  the  more  shamelessly  they  have  intruded  themselves  i 
'  on  the  Divine  office.     O  Jesu  Christ,  wash  for  us, 
'  not  our  feet  only,  but  our  hands  and  our  head  ! ' ' 


The  zeal 
ie  ColefB 


In  conclusion,  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  take  this  sketch  of  Colet's  abstract  of  the 
Dlonysian  treatises  as  in  any  sense  an  abstract  of  the 
treatises  themselves.     What  I  have  tried  to  do  is,  to  j 
show  in  what  Colet's  own  mind  was  influenced  by  1 
them.     Tlie  passages  I  have  quoted  are  not  passages 
from  Dionysius  but  from  Colet.  The  radical  conception 
is  most  often  due  to  Dionysius;  the  passages  themselves 
represent  the  effervescence  produced  by  the  Dionysian  ■ 
conceptions  in  Ck>let'8  mind.   The  enthusiasm — the  fire  I 
which  they  kindled  there  they  would  not  have  kindled 
in  every  one's  breast.     The  fire  was  indeed  very  muck 
Colet's  own.     I  find  passages  which  bum  in  Colet's  j 
abstract  yrcM«  in  the  original.     Whilst,  therefore,  ac-  I 
knowledging  the  influence  of  the  Dionysian  writings  j 
upon  Colet's  mind,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  I 


'  Mr.   Lupton's  tranBUtiori,  jip.  i  aominatlaD  by  socuW  princes  of  I 
80,91.  See  «iso  pp.  123-126,  where    worldly  bisbopii. 
Colet  iateiglu  warmly  ogainat  the  I    ' 
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influence  was  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  a  man  not  only    Chaf.  il 
already  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  modern  a.d.  1497. 
Neo-Platonists  and  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  but  also 
already  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
bent  upon  drawing  out  for  himself  from  themselves 
their  direct  practical  meaning. 

The  truth  is,  that  just  as  in  the  Greek  Fathers,  with  Germs 
all  their  tendency  to  allegorise  Scripture,  there  was  scientific 
combined  a  rational  critical  element  which  formed  the  Dio^ghiJI 
germ  of  a  sounder  and  more  scientific  method  of  Scrip- 
tural interpretation — a  germ  which  fructified  whenever 
it  fell  into  a  soil  suited  to  its  growth,  whether  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  or  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies— so  in  thePseudo-Dionysian  philosophy,  with  all 
its  unscientific  tendency  to  revel  in  the  wildest  specu- 
lation, there  were  combined  germs  of  true  scientific 
thought,  which  in  like  manner  were  sure  to  fructify  in 
such  a  mind  as  Colet's. 

Thus  in  the  Dionysian   doctrine    that  God  is  in- 
scrutable— that  all  human  knowledge  is  relative — that 
man  cannot  rise  to  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute — that  The  reU- 
therefore  no  conceptions  men  can  form  of  God  can  be  airknow- 
accurate,  and  no  language  in  which  they  speak  of  Him  ^®^s®* 
can  be  more  than  clumsy  analogy — in  this  principle 
there  is  the  germ  of  a  rational  understanding  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  Divine  revelation  involving  the 
admission  of  the  necessity  of  accommodation  and  the 
human  element  in  Scripture.     Again,  in  the  doctrine 
that  whilst,  in  this  sense,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  im- 
possible to  man,  the  love  of  God  is  not  so,  there  lies  the 
basis  of  truth  on  which  alone  science  can  be  reconciled 
with  religion,  and  religion  itself  become  a  power  of  life. 

Lastly,  in  the  very  attempt,  so  striking  throughout 
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Dionysius,  to  find  out  in  the  sacerdotal  and  sacramental 
system  a  symbolic  meaning,  who  does  not  recognise 
the  attempt  to  find  out  a  rational  inte?ition  in  its  insti- 
tution, which  should  make  it  believable  in  an  age  of 
reviving  philosophy  and  science  ? 

V.    COLET    LECTURES   OS    '  I.    COEINTHIANS  '    (l497p). 

If  the  manuscript  exposition  of  the  1st  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  preserved  at  Cambridge,  apparently  in 
Colet's  own  handwriting,  with  his  own  latest  correc- 
tions,' may  be  talten  as  evidence  of  what  his  lectures 
on  this  epistle  were,  it  may  be  of  some  value,  apart 
from  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  in  enabling  us  to  judge 
how  far  he  adhered  to  the  same  leading  views  and 
method  of  exposition  which  he  had  before  adopted, 
and  how  far,  in  preceding  chapters,  we  have  been  able 
to  judge  rightly  of  what  they  were. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
all  which  had  preceded  it,  and  that  it  shows  evident 
traces  of  those  phases  of  thought  through  which  Colet 
had  been  passing  since  his  arrival  at  Oxford. 

Its  striking  characteristic,  like  that  on  the  '  Romans,' 
would  seem  to  be  the  pains  taken  to  regard  it  through- 
out as  the  letter  of  a  living  apostle  to  an  actual  church. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  teems  with  passages  which  show 
the  depth  of  Colet's  almost  personal  affection  for  St. 
Paul,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  realised  the 
special  characteristics  of  St.  Paul's  character  ;  his  ex- 


I 


■  Camb.  UmveTBity  Library,  MS.  i  the  band  of  Pet«r  Megheu,  i; 
Og.  4,  26.    There  is  a,  beautiful    Library     of    EmiDiuiuel    CoUega^ 
copy  embod  jing  these  corrections  in  I  Oambriilge,  MS.  3,  H,  13. 
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treme  consideration  for  others,*  his  modesty,^  his  Chap.  n. 
tolerance,  his  wise  tact  and  prudence,^  his  self-denial  a.d.  1497. 
for  others'  good.* 

On  the  other  hand,  no  less  conspicuous  is  the  attempt  Coiet 
on  Colet's  part  to  realise  the  condition  and  peculiar  the  cha- 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  Corinthians,  to  Jhe*S)rin- 
whom  the  apostle  was  writing,  as  the  true  key  to  the  ^i^iwiB. 
practical  meaning  of  the  epistle. 

Thus  Colet^  in  treating  of  the  commencement  of  the 
epistle — an  epistle  intended  to  correct  the  conduct  of 
the  Corinthians  in  some  practical  points  in  which  they 
had  erred — stops  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  St.  Paul's 
method  in  speaking  first  of  that  part  of  their  conduct 
which  he  could  praise,  before  he  proceeded  to  blame. 
And  this  he  did,  Colet  thought,  *  that  by  this  gentle 

*  and  mild  beginning  he  might  draw  them  on  to  read 

*  the  rest  of  his  epistle,  and  lead  them  to  listen  more 
'  easily  to  what  he  had  to  blame  in  their  conduct.  For 

*  (Colet  continues)  had  he  at  once  at  starting  been 

*  rougher,  and  accused  them  more  severely,  he  might 

*  indeed  have  driven  away  from  himself  and  his  exhor- 

*  tations  minds  as  yet  tender  and  inexperienced  in 

*  religion,  especially  those  of  that  Greek  nation,  so  Prfdeof 

*  arrogant  and  proud,  and  prone  to  be  disdainful,^  Pru-  natioa. 

*  dently,  therefore,  and  cautiously  had  the  matter  to  be 

*  handled,  having  due  regard  to  persons,  places,  and 


*  Emmanuel  Col.  MS.  leaf  e,  5 : 
'  Homo  uniiB  omnium  diyinissimus 
^et  consideratifisimus.'  See  also 
leaf  k,  6. 

'  Leaf  a,  5.  '  Quod  tamen  facit 
'ubique  modestissime  homo  piissi- 
^mu8.' 

'  '  Velit    ergo     prudentisaimus 


<  Paulufl.'— Leaf  k,  3. 

*  Leaf  k,  6,  and  p.  8. 

-'  In  another  place  Colet  writes, 
'  Fuit  ilia  grseca  natio  illis  argutiis 
'  versatilibus  humani  ingenii  semper 
'  prompta  ad  arguendum  et  redar- 
*  guendum.' — Leaf  c,  2. 
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Chap.  u.    <  seasons,  in  his  observance  of  which  Paul  was  surely 
Aj),  1497.   *  the  one  most  considerate  of  all  men,  who  knew  so  well 

*  how  to  accommodate  the  means  to.the  end,  that  while 
'  he  sought  nothing  eke  but  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ 

*  upon  earth,  and  the  increase  of  faith  and  charity,  this 

*  man  with  divine  skill  neither  did  nor  omitted  any- 

*  thing  ever  amongst  any  which  should  impede  or 

*  retard  these  objects/  ^ 
The  same  method  receive^  a  further  illustration  from 

the  way  in  which  Colet  draws  a  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Corinthian  chuifch,  evidently  feeling  while 
he  did  so,  how  closely  in  some  points  it  resembled  the 
condition  of  the  church  in  his  own  day.  He  surely 
must  have  had  the  Schoolmen  in  his  mind,  as  he 
described  some  among  the  Corinthians,  *  derogating 
'  from  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  of 

*  St.  Paul,  whose  name  ought  to  have  had  the  greatest 

*  weight  amongst  them,  setting  up  institutions  in  the 

*  church  according  to  their  own  fancy  and  in  their  own 
'  wisdom,  making  the  people  believe  that  they  knew 

*  all  about  everything  which  pertained  to  the  Christian 

*  religion,  and  that  they  could  easily  solve  &nd  give  an 

*  opinion  upon  every  point  of  doubt  that  might  arise. 

*  So  that,  in  this   infant  church,  many  things  had 

*  come  to  be  allowed  which  were  abhorrent  from  the 

*  institutions  of  Paul,  wherefrom  had  arisen  divisions 

■ 

*  and  factions,  between  which  were  constant  conten- 

*  tions  and  altercations,  so  that  all  things  were  going 

*  wrong.'  ^ 
Colet's  almost  personal  affection  for  St.  Paul  en- 


*  Emmanuel  Col.  MS.  3,  3,  12, 
leaf  a,  4,  and  Appendix  (B,  a). 


^  Abridged  quotation.     Leaf  a, 
5,  and  Appendix  (B,  a). 
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abled  him  also  to  realise  how,  being  the  *  first  parent    Chaf.  n. 

*  of  the  Corinthian  church,'  he  was  *  troubled '  at  this  aj).  1497. 
state  of  things,  not  so  much  at  their  having  tried  to  un- 
dermine his  own  authority,  as  at  the  danger  they  were  in 

of  making  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  after  all  his  pains  in 
piloting  their  vessel.  *  Therefore,  as  far  as  he  dared  and 

*  could'  (writes Colet),  *he  upbraided  those  who  wished 

*  to  seem  wise,  and  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
'Christian  republic  more  according  to  their  own  fancies 

*  than  according  to  the  will  of  God.    Which,  however, 

*he  did  everywhere  most  modestly;  the  most  pious  man  St.  Paul's 

*  seeking  rather  the  reformation  of  the  evils  than  the  ^a  Set 

*  blame  of  any.'  And  therefore  it  was  (Colet  thought), 
that  St.  Paul  in  his  whole  epistle,  and  especially  in  the 
first  part  of  it,  strove  to  assert  that  men  of  themselves 
can  know  and  do  nothing,  to  eradicate  the  false  foun- 
dation of  trust  in  themselves,  and  to  lead  them  to 
Christ,  who  alone  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God.i 

And  here  again,  after  following  St.  Paul's  statement, 
that  the  wisdom  of  man  being  foolishness,  God  had 
chosen  the  foolish  rather  than  the  wise  to  hear  him 
and  to  preach  his  gospel,  Colet  was  led  off  into  a 
train  of  thought  which  harmonises  well  with  what 
has  been  stated  in  previous  chapters,  in  that  it  shows 
how  fully  he  had  accepted  the  Dionysian  writings  as  ' 
the  genuine  writings  of  St.  Paul's  disciple,  and  how 
closely  he  associated  in  his  mind  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ciple with  that  of  the  master. 

For  he  exclaims,  *  What  if  sometimes  some  men, 
'  endowed  with  secular  wisdom  such  as  Paul  and  his 

1  Emmanuel  Col.  MS.  leaf  a,  5, 6,  and  Appendix  (B,  a). 
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*  disciple,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  few  others^ 
'  were  chosen  both  to  receive  the  truths  of  his  wisdom, 
'  and  to  teach  them  to  others,  these  indeed  in  teaching 
'  others  what  they  had  learned  from  God,  took  the 
'  greatest  pains  to  appear  to  know  nothing  according 
'  to  this  world,  thinking  it  unworthy  to  mis  up  human 
'  reason  with  Divine  revelations.  .  .  .  Hence  Paul,  in 
'  wise  and  learned  Greece,  was  not  afraid  to  seem  in 
'  himself  a  fool  and  weak,  and  to  profess  that  he  knew 
'nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

Then  follows  a  passage  in  which  Colet  states,  in  his 
own  language,  what  Paul  meant  when  he  preached 
'Christ  crucified;'-  a  passage  very  similar  to  that 
already  quoted  from  his  abstract  of  Dionysius,  and 
bearing  the  same  marks  of  the  modes  of  thought  of" 
a  man  who,  as  is  affirmed  of  Colet,  was  more  inclined 
to  follow  Dionysius,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  than  St. 
Augustine. 

Nor  did  Colet  in  this  exposition  show  himself  to  ba 
any  more  inclined  to  follow  Augnstineuponthequestion 
of  election  than  he  showed  himself  in  his  exposition  of 
'  the  Romans.'  He  is  indeed  really  enough  to  admit, 
that  men  never  could  of  themselves  rise  out  of  the 
darkness  of  worldly  wisdom  to  '  accept  the  wonderful 
'miracle  of  Christ,' — '  such  is  the  miserable  and  lost 
'  condition  of  men  ; '  and  yet  he  does  not  fall  into  the 
pitfall  of  Augustine's  doctrine,  that  men  were  chosen 
wholly  without  reference  to  their  own  characters.  'It 

•  would  seem,'  he  said,  '  that  it  was  not  without  reason 
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'  Leaf  b,  4,  nnd  Appendix  (Ii,b). 

Sec  B  Terj  siinilBr  rtnoark  with  re- 
ference to  St.  I'nnl  and  Diniijsiua 
in  JoaJi.   Fran.    J'iH   Mirand.   De 
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'  Appendix  (R,  c). 
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that  Gtod  chose,  out  of  the  crowd  of  men  grovelling  Chap.  ii. 
in  the  darkness  of  worldly  wisdom,  those  who  had  not  a-dThs?. 
fallen  so  far  into  the  depths  of  this  darkness,  and  so 
could  more  easily  be  touched  by  the  divine  light. 
...  If  God  himself  be  nobility,  wisdom,  and  power, 
who  does  not  see  that  Peter,  John,  and  James,  and 
others  like  them,  even  before  the  truth  of  God  had 
shone  in  the  world,  surpassed  others  in  wisdom  and 
strength,  in  proportion  as  they  were  free  from  their 
foolishness  and  impotence,  so  that  no  wonder  if  God 
chose  those  held  foolish  and  impotent,  since  indeed 
they  were  really  the  most  noble  of  all  the  world,  most 
separate,  and  standing  out  farthest  from  the  vileness 
of  the  world ;  so  that  just  as  that  land  which  rises 
highest  is  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  most 
easily  and  most  quickly,  so  in  the  same  way  it  was  of 
necessity  that,  at  the  rising  of  that  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  coming  into  this  world,  it  should  first  light 
up  those  who  rose  highest  amongst  men,  and  stood 
out  like  mountains  in  the  valleys  of  men.'  ^ 

The  striking  characteristic  of  Colet's  letters  to  Accom- 
Radulphus  was  the  stress  laid  upon  the  principle  "* 
of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  the 
limited  capacities  of  the  taught.  This  is  another  point 
which  crops  up  again  in  the  MS.  on  Corinthians. 
When  Colet  turned  to  the  practical  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  he  seems  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  fact,  that  the  rules  which  St.  Paul  laid  down 
with  reference  to  marriage  and  the  like,  were  to  be 
explained  upon  this  principle.- 


'  Appendix  (B,  d).     Emmanuel 
CoU.  MS.  leaf  b;  6,  and  b,  8. 


'  '  In  these  matters  regard  must 
^  be  had  to  condition  and  strength. 
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Carried  away  by  the  authority  of  the  Dionyi 
writings,  Colet    seems    not  only  to   have    held 
doctrine  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  but  even 
have  regarded  marriage  as  allowed  to  the  laity  oi 

I  by  way  of  concession  to  the  weakness  of  the  fle 
He  had  expressed  this  view  in  his  MS.  treatise  oi 

'  '  the  Sacraments,'  and  he  repeated  it,  under  cover 
St.  Paul's  allusions  fo  marriage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. 

The  influence  of  the  Dionysian  writings  is  indeed 
very  frequently  evident.  Again  and  again  the  phraseo- 
logy used  by  Colet  betrays  it,  and  sometimes  a  Diony- 
sian  turn  of  thought  leads  to  a  long  digression.  A»J 
might  be  expected,  a  notable  example  of  this  occu! 
when  Colet  treats  of  the  chapters  in  the  epistle  with 
which  the  Bionysian  theory  of  the  celestial  hierarchy 
was  intimately  connected ;  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  of  the  churcli  as  one  body  with  many 
members,  and,  on  the  other,  of  celestial  bodies  ancti 
bodies  terrestrial,  and  their  differing  orderof  glory.  It 
was  probably  about  the  time  that  Colet  was  lecturing  on 
Corintliiana  that  Linacre  was  translating  the  work  of 


' .  .  .  It  was  thus  that  Moms 
'taught  die  truth  and  Justice  of 
'God,  as  it  was  brought  down  to 
'the  level  of  sensible  things,  luid 
'  diluted  for  the  nncieot  Hebrews. 
'  It  was  thus  that  Christ  taught  to 
'  the  disciples  what  ihej  were  able  | 
'  to  bear.  It  was  thus,  lastly,  that  i 
'Paul,  both  gently  and  sparingly 
'  gave  to  the  CoriotbiaQs,  as  it . 
•  were,  milk  instead  of  meat.  .  .  .  | 
'  Fie  epolte  wisdom  to  the  perfect, 


othe  imperfect  he  accommodated  |  leaf  e,  0. 


'  as  it  were  foolish,  more  humbls 
'  and  more  homely  thingi,  Witt 
'  this  design,  also,  he  tolerat-ed  in- 
'dulgently  less  perfect  and  less  ab- 
'  solut«  morals  for  a  time,  deoliug 
'  gently  with  them  as  far  i 
■  lawful,  not  thinking  how 
'  was  lawful  to  himself,  but  what 
'  was  eipcdieat  to  others ;  not  how 
'  much  lie  himself  could  bear,  but 
'  what  was  adapted  to  the  Corin- 
'thians.'  .  .  .— Leafc,?.    See  also 
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Proclus,  a  Neo-Platonist  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  *  De  chap.  n. 
•*  Spherft ; '  and  Grocyn  writing  a  preface  to  Linacre's  a.d.  1497. 
translation  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Aldus,  the  great 
printer  at  Venice,  by  whom  it  was  afterwards  published 
in  1499,  in  an  edition  of  the  *  Astronomi  veteres.'  ^ 
Astronomy  was  one  of  the  sciences  which  the  revival 
of  learning  had  brought  into  prominence.^  At  this  very 
moment  Copernicus  was  pursuing  in  Italy  those  studies 
which  resulted  in  the  overturning  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system.  That  system,  however,  which  had  become  in- 
separably interwoven  with  scholastic  theology,  was  as 
yet  in  undisputed  ascendancy.  Its  crystalline  spheres 
had  for  generations  been  devoutly  believed  in  by  the 
Schoolmen,  and  classed  by  them  among  *  things  ce- 
^  lestial ; '  and  as  Luther  stood  in  awe  at  their  magic 
motions,  as  *  no  doubt  done  by  some  angel,'  ®  so  poor 
Colet  was  lea,  by  Dionysian  influence,  to  draw  strange 
fanciful  analogies  between  their  '  differing  order  of 
*  glory '  and  that  of  the  *  celestial  hierarchy.'^  Thus  it 
■came  to  pass  that  his  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  even  disfigured  with  diagrams  to 
illustrate  these  fancied  analogies. 

Whilst  thus  pointing  out  the  evidence  that  Colet 


^  See  Eras.  Op,  iii.  p.  1263,  and 
Ibid.  p.  184,  E.  '  1409  was  the  date 
'of  the  Ist  editioD,  which  is  com- 
'prised  in  eight  pages,  and  forms 
^  the  last  treatise  in  a  Tolume  of  an- 
'  dent  writers  on  astronomy,  edited 
-*  by  Aldus.    It  is  intituled, "  Prodi 


^  In  a  letter  from  Politian  to 
Franciscus  Crisa,  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  an  *  orrery '  made  at 
Florence.  The  letter  was  written 
1484. — Ulustrtum  Virorum  Epv- 
$tol<B  ab  Angela  PolitianOf  n.  1523, 
fol.  Ixxxiii. 


«M 


Diadochi  Sphsra,  Astronomiam        '  Luther's   Table  Talk, '  Of  As- 


'  **  discere  Indpientibus  Vtilissima, 
'  **  Thomi  Linacro  Britanno  Inter- 
* "  prete." ' — Johnson's  Life  of  Lin- 
•aere,  p.  162. 


'  tronomy  and  Astrology.' 

^  So  also  in  Pico's  Heptapltu 
the  same  kind  of  speculation  is 
much  indulged  in. 


r 
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was  led  astray  by  his  unsuspecting  confidence  in  the- 
genuineness  of  the  Dionysian  writings,  into  doubtful 
speculations  of  ttiis    kind,  and    notions  upon    eveu 
practical  points,  from  wliich  his  own  English  common 
sense,  if  left  to  itself,  might  have  protected  him,  it  is 
but  fair  to  point,ont  also  the  evidence  contained  in 
this  manuscript^  of  that  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  reform 
which  the  purity  of  the  Dionysian  ideal  of  the  priest- 
hood at  all  events  helped  to  inflame.     There  is  one 
passage  especially,  in  which  he  bursts  out  into  an 
indignant  rebuke  of  those  '  narrow  and  small  minds  ' 
who  do  not  see  that  constant  contention  and  litigation 
about  secular  matters  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  '  is  a 
'  scandal  to  the  church.'    Their  folly,  he  thinks,  would 
be  ridiculous,  were  it  not  rather  to  be  wept  over  than 
laughed   at,    seeing  that   it  so  injures    and    ahnost 
destroys  the  church.    'These  lost  fools  (he  continues) 
of  which  this  our  age  is  full,  amongst  whom  there 
are  some  who,  to  say  the  least,  ought  not  to  be  clergy- 
men at  all,  but  who  nevertheless  are  regarded  as 
bishops  in  the  church — these  lost  fools,  I  say,  utterly 
ignorant  of  gospel  and  apostolic  doctrine,  ignorantof 
Divine  justice,  ignorant  of  Christian  truth,  are  wont 
to  say,  that  the  cause  of  God,  the  rights  of  the  church, 
the  patrimony  of  Christ,  the  possessions  of  priests, 
ouyht  to  be  defended  by  them,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  sin  to  neglect  to  defend  them.     0  narrowness, 
O  blindness  of  these  men !  .  .  .  with    eyes  duller 
than  fishes  ! '    Colet  then  points  out  how  the  church 
is    brought    into    disrepute    with  the  laity  by  their 
worldlyproceedings;  whereas,  if  the  clergyhved  in  the 
love  of  God  and  their  neighbour,  how  soon  would  their 
■  true  piety,  religion,  charity,  goodness  towards  men^ 
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*  simplicity,  patience,  tolerance  of  evil  ....  conquer    Chap.il 

*  evil  with  good  !     How  would  it  stir  up  the  minds  of  ^.d.  1497. 
*men  everywhere   to  think  well  of  the  church   of 

*  Christ !     How  would  they  favour  it,  love  it,  be  good 

*  and  liberal  towards  it,  heap  gift  upon  gift  upon  it, 

*  when  they  saw  in  the  clergy  no  avarice,  no  abuse  of 
'  their  liberality  !'....  Finally,  after  saying  that  to 
a  priesthood  seeking  first  the  promotion  and  extension 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  neither  asking  nor 
expecting  anything,  all  things  would  have  been  added ; 
and  asking  with  what  face  those,  who  differ  from  the 
laity  only  in  dress  and  external  appearance,  can  de- 
mand much  from  the  laity,  Colet  exclaims,  *Good 
'  God !  how  should  we  be  ashamed  of  this  descent  into 

*  the  world,  if  we  were  mindful  of  the  love  of  God 
'  towards  us,  of  the  example  of  Christ,  of  the  dignity 

*  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  our  name  and  profession.'  ^ 

Passing  from  this  one  example  of_Colet[szeal  for  eccle- 
siastical  reform,  there  remains  only  to  be  mentioned 
one  other  feature  of  this  exposition  of  Colet's  which 
must  not  be  overlooked ;  a  feature  which  might  seem 
to  show  that  Colet  was  not  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  writings  of  men  of  the  school  of  Tauler  and  Thomas  ^ 
k  Kempis,  and  which  seems  to  connect  itself  with  a  re- 
mark of  Colet*s,  reported  by  Erasmus,  that  he  had  met 
on  his  travels  with  some  German  monks,  amongst  whom 
were  still  to  be  found  traces  of  primitive  religion.^     I 
allude  to   the  warmth  with  which   Colet  urges  the  imitation 
necessity  of  following  the  perfect  but  not  impossible^  of  Chnst. 
example  of  Christy  of  Christians  being  bound  in  a  re- 


1  Emmanuel  Col.  MS.  3,  3,  12, 
leaves  d,  3  to  d,  6,  and  Appendix 
(B,  e).    See  also  leaf  n,  2. 


^  Eras.  Op,  iii.  p.  459,  A. 
'  Leaf  g,  4. 
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lationship  with  Him,  so  close  that  their  joint  love  for 
Christ  shall  form  a  bond  of  brotherhood  between  them- 
selves more  close  than  that  of  blood : '  so  that  what  is 
for  the  good  of  the  brethren  will  become  the  test  of 
what  is  lawful  in  Christian  practice- — the  earnestness 
with  which  he  tried  to  realise  the  secret  of  that 
wonderful  example,  concluding  that  it  lay  in  Christ's 
keeping  himself  as  retired  as  possible  from  the  world — 
from  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life — and  as  cluse  as  possible  to  God — in  his 
whole  soul  being  dedicated  to  God.  '  He  was,'  writes 
Colet,  altogether  '  pious,  kind,  gentle,  merciful,  patient 
'  of  evil,  bearing  injuries,  in  his  own  integrity  shunning 
'  empty  popular  fame,  forbidding  both  men  and  demons 
'  to  pubhsh  his  mighty  power,  in  his  goodness  always 
'  doing  good  even  to  the  evil,  as  his  Father  makes  His 
'  sun  to  rise  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  .  .  .  His 
'  body  He  lield  altogether  in  obedience  and  service  to 
'  his  blessed  mind  .  .  . ;  eating  after  long  fasts,  sleeping 
'  after  long  watching  .  .  . ;  caring  nothing  for  what 
'  belongs  to  wealth  and  fortune.    His  eye  was  single,  so 

'  that  his  whole  body  was  full  of  light Such  is 

'  the  leader  whom  we  have  on  the  heavenly  road  .  .  . ; 
'  whom,  without  doubt,  if  we  do  not  follow  with  our 
'  whole  strength  toward  heaven,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
'  we  shall  never  get  there  1 '  ^ 
1  If  Colet  had  risen  out  of  Neo-PIatonism  to  Bionysius 
'  and  from  Dionysius  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  evident  that  he 
'""  did  not  rest  even  there.  How  in  the  following  few 
words,  overflowing  as  they  do  with  his  personal  love 


J 


'  Leaf  k,  ~  uid  8. 
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for  St.  Paul,  does  he  give  vent  to  a  still  more  tender    chap.  il 

love  and  reverence  for  Chnst  1  a.d.  1497. 

*  Here  I  stand  amazed,  and  exclaim  those  words  of  Coiet's 

*  my  Paul,  "  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  chrisr 
' "  and  knowledge  of  God !  "  0  wisdom !  wonderfully 

*  good  to  men  and  merciful,  how  justly  thy  loving- 

*  kindness  can  be  called  the  "  depth  of  riches  "  ! — 
'  Thou  who  commending  thy  love  towards  us  hast 

*  chosen  to  be  so  bountiful  to  us  that  Thou  givest  thy- 
'  self  for  us,  that  we  may  return  to  Thee  and  to  God. 
'  O  holy,  0  kind,  0  beneficent  wisdom !     0  voice, 

*  word,  and  truth  of  God  in  man !  truth-speaking  and 

*  truth-acting !  who  hast  chosen  to  teach  us  humanly 

*  that  we  may  know  divinely ;  who  hast  chosen  to  be 

*  in  man  that  we  may  be  in  God ;  who  lastly  hast 

*  chosen  in  man  to  be  humbled  even  unto  death — the 
'  death  even  of  the  cross — that  we  may  be  exalted 

*  even  unto  Ufe,  the  life  even  of  God.'  ^ 

It  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  if  Colet's  manuscript 
expositions  preserved  at  Cambridge  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  his  public  lectures,  they  may 
well  have  excited  all  the  interest  which  they  seem  to 
have  done.     Doctors  of  Divinity,  coming  to  listen  at 
first  that  they  might  find  something  definite  to  censure, 
might  well  indeed  find  something  to  learn.     Amongst 
the  students,  probably,  the  seed  found  a  soil  in  some 
degree  prepared  to  receive  it.    But  it  must  have  required  Contrast 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  most  candid  and  honest  coiet's 
adherents  of  the  traditional  school  to  reach  the  stand-  ™®d^the 
point  from  which  alone  Coiet's  method  of  free  critical  school 


men's. 


1  Emmanuel  MS.  Leaf  f,  6,  and  Appendix  (B,  f). 
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IP.  n.  interpretation  could  be  found  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
14H7.  with  his  evident  love  and  reverence  for  the  Scriptures. 
Thei/  attributed  an  extent  of  Divine  inspiration  to  the 
apostle  which  placed  his  words  on  a  level  in  authority 
with  those  of  the  Sayiour  himself ;  while  Colet,  we 
told  (and  some  of  the  passages  last  quoted  seem  to' 
confirm  the  statement),  was  wont  to  declare,  '  that 
'  when  he  turned  from  the  Apostles  to  the  wonderful 
'  majesty  of  Christ,  their  writings,  much  as  he  loved 
*  them,  seemed  to  him  to  become  poor,  as  it  were,  in 
'  comparison  '  [with  the  words  of  their  Lord].' 

Yet  they  could  hardly  fail  to  see,  whether  they 
would  or  not,  that  while  their  own  system  left  the 
Scriptures  hidden  in  the  background,  Colet's  method' 
brought  them  out  into  the  light,  and  invested  them 
with  a  sense  of  reality  and  sacredness  which  pressed 
them  home  at  once  to  the  heart. 


VI.    QBOCTN  S    DISCOVERY   (U98  ?). 

Colet  was  not  alone  at  Oxford  iu  his  regard  for  the  j 
Pseudo-Dionysian  writings. 

Grocyn  was  so  impressed  with  the  genuineness  and 
value  of  the  '  Celestial  Hierarchy,'  that  he  consented  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  it,  about  this  time, 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  having  commenced  his 
course  by  very  strongly  asserting  its  genuineness,  and 
harshly  condemning  Laurentius  Valla  and  others  who 


1 


'  '  Plurimum  tnbueUt  Epislolia 

'  Apoatolicia,  sed  ita  susjiiciubat  ad- 
'  mimbilem  illam  Oliristi  niuj  tntatem 
*  ut  »d  banc  quodaroniodo  sordee- 
't-'ereatAposlolorumscripia.' —  Exas. 
Op.  iii.  p.  J50,  P.    See  aiso  this  view 


supported  b;  Erasmus  in  hia  Ratio 
Vem  Theoloffitt.  •  Nee  fortasMB  ab- 
'surdum  fuerit,  in  sacris  quoqoe 
'  voluminibua  ordinem  auctvlilatia 
'nliquem  constituere,'  £c.— Eras, 
Op.  V.  p.  92,  C ;  and  Ibid.  p.  133,  C. 
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had  started  doubts,  it  chanced  that  when  he  had  pro-  Chap,  il 
ceeded  with  his  lectures  for  some  weeks,  he  became  a.d.  i498. 
himiself  convinced,  by  strong  internal  evidence,  that 
the  work  was  not  written  by  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  being  an  honest  man  seeking  for  truth,  and  not 
arguing  for  argument's  sake,  was  obliged  candidly  to 
confess  the  unpleasant  discovery  to  his  audience.^ 

What  effect  this  unexpected  discovery  of  Grocyn's  Effect  of 
had  upon  the  mind  of  Colet  we  are  not  distinctly  coveryon 
informed.   Whether  Grocyn  was  able  to  convince  him  ^^^ 
of  the  truth  of  his  mature  judgment  does  not  directly 
appear.*   He  had  so  earnestly  embraced  the  Dionysian 
writings,  and  they  had  produced  so  profound  an  im- 
pression upon  his  mind,  that  it  may  readily  be  beUeved 
that  he  would  be  very  unwiUing  to  admit  that  they 
were  spurious.    Nor,  perhaps,  was  it  needful  that  he 
should  do  so.   For,  however  clearly  it  might  be  proved 
that  they  were  not  written  by  the  disciple  of  St.  Paul, 
it  did  not  therefore  foUow  that  they  were  merely  a 
forgery.  The  Pseudo-Dionysius,  whoever  he  was,  must 
have  been  not  the  less  a  man  of  vast  moral  power  and 
deep  Christian  feeUng ;  and  possibly  he  may  have  had 


*  Eras.  Qp.  vi.  p.  603,  F ;  Annota- 
Uones  in  loco,  Acts  xtu.  t.  34.  The 
edition  of  1516  does  not  mention 
the  anecdote  at  all.  Those  of  1519 
and  1522  mention  it  as  having  oc- 
curred '  ante  complures  annos.' 
Also  see'  Declamatio  adversns  Cen- 
'suram  Facultatis  Theol.  Parisien.' 
Eras.  Op.  ix.  p.  917  and  Epist.  mccT. 
The  former  was  written  in  1530  or 
1531,  and  in  it  he  says: — '  Is  ante 
'annoe   triginta,    Londini   in   sde 


*  Divi  Pauli/  &c. :  which  gives  the 
date  of  Grocyn's  lectures  as  some 
time  before  1500  or  1501.  The 
publication  of  the  Paris  edition  of 
Dionysius,  in  1498,  may  have  called 
forth  these  lectures. 

^  Jewell,  however,  mentions  John 
Colet  as  believing  that  the  Areopa- 
gite  was  not  the  author  of  these 
ancient  writings.  —  Of  Private 
Mcuse,  ed.  1611,  p.  8. 
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no  fraudulent  intention  in  using  the  pseudonym  of  the 
Areopagite,  if  lie  did  so.  The  conscience  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  so  lax  on  the  point  of  pious  fraud, 
may  possibly  have  sanctioned  his  doing  so. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that,  in  accepting  the 
Dionysian  speculations,  Colet  did  so  because  he  be- 
lieved Dionysius  himself  to  have  simply  committed  to 
writing  what  he  had  heard  from  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, and  because  he  felt  bound  to  beUeve  that  he 
'  took  the  greatest  pains  to  appear  to  know  nothing 
'  according  to  this  world,  thinking  it  unworthy  to  mix 
'  up  human  reason  with  divine  revelations' ' 

Supposing  that  Grocyn's  discovery  had  convinced 
Colet  that  the  speculations  of  the  Dionysian  writings 
were  not  of  apostolic  origin — were,  in  fact,  products  of 
merely  '  human  reason  '  wliich  the  Pseudo-Dionysius 
had '  mixed  up  'with  Scripture  truth,  as  Augustine  and 
the  Schoolmen  had  mixed  up  with  it  their  scholastic 
speculations,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  be  bound  by 
the  principle  set  forth  in  the  above  passage,  to  reject 
the  Dionysian  speculations  as  he  had  already  rejected 
those  of  the  Schoolmen. 

He  would  be  bound  to  treat  the  speculations  of  the 
J  Pseudo-Dionysius  as  of  no  more  authority  than  those 
I  of  St.  Augustine  or  Origen,  and  the  practical  result 
I  would  be  likely  to  be,  that  he  would  be  thrown  back 
more  completely  than  ever  upon  the  Bible  itself,  and 
•-  continue  all  the  more  earnestly  to  apply  to  its  inter- 
pretation the  sound,  common-sense,  historical  methods 
which  he  had  already  appMed  so  successfully  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 


GrocyrCs  Discovery. 
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In  the  meantime  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that,  to   q^^^  u. 
a  man  of  such  deep  feeling  and  impulsive  nature,  as     — ttz^ 
the  occasional  outbursts  of  burning  zeal  in  his  writings 
show  Colet  to  have  been,  such  a  disappointment  would 
leave  a  sore  place  to  which  he  would  not  care  often  to 
recur  in  conversation  with  his  friends. 

Such  a  shock  as  Grocyn's  discovery  must  have  been 
to  him,  may  have  simply  produced  in  his  mind  a  sense 
of  bewilderment  ending  in  a  suspended  j  udgment .  He 
may  have  returned  to  his  accustomed  work  feeling 
more  than  ever  the  uncertainty  of  human  speculations, 
an  humbler,  a  stronger,  though  perhaps  a  sadder  man, 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  cling  closely  to  the  Scrip- 1 
tures  and  his  beloved  St.  Paul,  and  even  ready  some- 
times to  turn  with  reUef,  as  we  are  told  he  did  with 
admiration,  from  the  involved  logic  ^  of  the  Apostle 
to  the  simple  majesty  of  Christ ! 


*  'Apostoli    sermo   ,    ,    (qui  in 
'  hoc  loco  artt/icionssimus  est)  .  .  . ' 


— MS.  on  1  Corinthians,  Emmanuel 
Coll.  leaf  a,  6. 


cnAPTER  m. 

I.    ERASMUS  COMES  TO  OXFORD  (1498). 

ii-.m.   I^'  'he  Spring  or  summer  of  1498.  the  foreign  scholar  1 

~^^    — Erasmus  of  Rotterdam^arrived  at  Oxford,  brouglit  I 

»Bmas    over    to    England    by  Lord  Mountjoy  from    Paris.' 

VM  at    Erasmus  was  an  entire  stranger  in  England  ;  he  did  I 

not  know  a  word  of  English,  but  was  at  once  most  1 

hospitably  received  into  the  CoUege  of  St.  Mary  the  J 

Virgin,  by  the  prior  Richard  Charnock.     Colet  had  J 


'  The  data  of  Er&Bmua'fl  coming 
to  England  may  he  approximalely 
fixed  ftH  follows.     Epiat.  xiix.  dated 

']2lh  April,  and crideDtlf  written  in 
ICOO.  after  \m  Ti«it  to  EngUod, 
mentioDE  a  fererwhich  nenrly  killed 
EraamuB  tm'?  ijmri  before.  Com- 
paring this  with  what  is  said  in  the 
'Life 'prefixed  to  vol  i.ofEras.  Op., 
Epiat.  vi.  vii.  and  riii.,  dated  3  Feb., 
4  Feb.,  and  13  Fob.,  seeoi  to  belong 

■to  Feb.  1498.  Epist.  vi.  ix.  and  y. 
aeem  to  place  his  studies  with 
Mouutjoj,  at  Paris,  in  the  spring 
of  that  year.  Epiat.  sxii.  seems  to 
mention  the  projected  visit  to  Eng- 
land. Epist.  xiv. '  Ijondini  ttunul- 
tuarie,'  5  Dec,,  is  evideotlj  written 
s/ler  he  had  been  to  Oxford  and 
seen  Oolet,  Qttxya,  and  linocre, 
and  yel,  companilively  sood  after 
his  urival  in  England.     It  alludes 


to  his  coming  to  Engluid,but  (r 
no  hint  that  be  ia  going  to  Ipsvo   | 
England.    In  the  winter  of  1499- 
1500  he  wfta  at  Oxford,  intending  | 
to   kare,    but  delayed   by  polili 
cal  reAsons.    Tie  really  did   le«va  J 
England   27   Jan.    1500.     Whilst,  f 
therefore,  it   ia  just  poaiiblc  that  I 
Epist.  liv,  may  have  been  written  J 
in   Dec.  1499,  it  is  more  probable  '1 
that  it  was  written  in  Dec.  1498,  I 
and   that   the    finit    experience  of  I 
Kraaoius  at  Oxford  had  been  during  I 
the  previous  summer  and  auti 
This   seema  tii    comport  best  botk  i 
with  Epiat.  vi.  ix.  v.  and  xxii.,  i 
also    with   the   circumstances  o 
nected  ^th  his  stay  in   England.    ' 
mentioned  in  this  chapter.   See  also 
ibe  next  note.    The  years  attachud 
to  the  early  letters  of  Erasmus  are 
not  in  tlie  least  to  be  relied  on. 
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indeed,  as  already  mentioned,  heard  Erasmus  spoken  Chap,  iil 
of  at  Paris  as  a  learned  scholar,^  but  as  yet  no  work  of  a.d.  i498. 
his  had  risen  into  note,  nor  was  even  his  name  gene- 
rally known.    He  was  scarcely  turned  thirty — ^just  the 
age  of  Colet ;  ^  but  in  his  wasted  sallow  cheeks  and 
sunken  eyes  were  but  few  traces  left  of  the  physical 
vigour  of  early  manhood.     In  place  of  the  glow  of 
health  and  strength,  were  lines  which  told  that  mid- 
night oil,  bad  lodging,  and  the  harassing  life  of  a  poor 
student,  driven  about  and  ill-served  as  he  had  been, 
had  already  broken  what  must  have  been  at  best  a 
frail  constitution.     But  the  worn  scabbard  told  of  the 
sharpness  and  temper  of  the  steel  within.     His  was  a  The  oha- 
mind  restless  for  mental  work,  now  fighting  through  Erasmus, 
the  obstacles  of  ill-health  and  poverty,  in  pursuit  of  its 
natural  bent,  as  it  had  once  had  to  fight  its  way  out 
of  monastic  thraldom  to  secure  the  freedom  of  action 
which  such  a  mind  required. 

Though  well  schooled  and  stored  with  learning,  yet  His  object 
he  had  not  come  to  Oxford  to  teach,  or  to  make  a  name  Jo  oSorl. 
by  display  of  intellectual  power,  but  simply  to  add  new 
branches  of   knowledge  to  those  already  acquired. 
Greek  was  now  to  be  learned  there — thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Grocyn  and  Linacre — and  Erasmus  had  come^ 
to  Oxford  bent  upon  adding  a  knowled<ye  of  Greek  to 
hiR  Ti?^t.in  lorft^     Tn  belong  to  that  little  knot  of  men 


'  GoletusErasmo :  Eras.  Epist.  xi. 

*  '  Hie  (at  Oxford)  hominem 
'  Dosde  coepiy  Dam  eodem  turn  me 
'  Deus  nescio  quis  adegerat ;  oatus 
'  turn  erat  annos  ferme  trigintai  me 
'  Qiinor  duobus  aut  tribus  mensibus/ 
— Eras.  Op,  iii.  p.  456,  B.  Erasmus, 
acourdlDg  to  his  monument  at  Rot- 
terdam (Eras.  Op,  L  (7))  was  born 


28  Oct.  1467.  Colet  would  be  bom, 
say,  Jan.  1467-8,  if  three  montlis 
younger,  and  would  be  'annos 
'  ferme  triginta,  in  the  spring  of 
'  1 498.*  According  to  Colet's  mon  u- 
ment  he  would  be  31  at  that  date, 
as  he  died  16  Sept.  1519,  and  the 
inscription  states  '  vixit  annos  53.' 
—Knight's  Colet,  p.  261. 
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m  north  of  the  Alps  who  already  knew  Greek — ^whose 
1493.    number  yet  might  be  counted  on  his  fingers — this  had 
now  become  his  immediate  object  of  ambition.    What 
he  meant  to  do  with  his  tools  when  he  had  got  them,  i 
probably  was  a  question  to  be  decided  by  circumstances 
rather  than  by  any  very  definite  plan  of  his  own.    To 
gain  his  living  by  taking  pupils,  and  to  live  the  life 
of  a  scholar  at  some  continental  university,  was  pro- 
bably the  future  floating  indistinctly  before  him. 
imuB         Prior  Cliarnock  seems  to  have  at  once  appreciated 
j"„     Erasmus.     He  did  all  iuliis  power  to  give  him  a  warm 
*■         welcome  to  the  university.'    He  seems  to  have  taken 
him  at  once  to  hear  Colet  lecture;'  and  he  very  soon 
informed  Colet  that  his  new  guest  turned  out  to  be 
no  ordinary  man.^     Upon  this  report  Colet  wrote  to 
Erasmus  a  graceful  and  gentlemanly  letter,*  giving 
him  a  hearty  welcome  to  England  and  to  Oxford,  and 
professing  his  readiness  to  serve  him, 

Erasmus  replied,  warmly  accepting  Colet's  friend- 
ship, but  at  the  same  time  telling  him  plainly  that  he 
would  find  in  him  a  man  of  slender  or  rather  of  no 
fortune,  with  no  ambition,  but  warm  and  open-hearted, 
simple,  liberal,  honest,  but  timid,  and  of  few  words. 
Beyond  this  he  must  expect  nothing.  But  if  Colet 
could  love  such  a  man — if  he  thought  such  a  man 
worthy  of  his  friendship — he  might  then  count  hira  as 
his  owiti^ 

Colet  did  think  such  a  man  worthy  of  his  friendship, 


'  Kpiit.  zii.  SistiQus  Erasmo. 

*  Eiae  how  could  Erssmus  de- 
scribe Colel's  Btyle  of  speakin)f  so 
L'le&rly  in  hi*  firal  letter  to  bim  P 
— EpiBt.  iK. 


'  'ViruM  optiBium  et  bonitato 
pnedituui  singulim,' — Eras.  E^st. 


'  Colelus  Kfasmo :  Epist.  xi. 
'  Eras-Epiat.ili.  <)p,iu.p.40,D. 
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and  from  that  moment  Erasmus  and  he  were  the  best  Ohap.  m. 


of  friends.     The  lord  mayor's  son,  born  to  wealth  and  Ld,  i498. 
aU  that  wealth  could  command,  whilst  steeUng  his 
heart  against  the  allurements  of  city  and  court  life, 
eagerly  received  into  his  bosom-friendship  the  poor 
foreign  scholar,  whom  fortune  had  used  so  hardly,  ^o^«*  *°^ 

o  .  ''     Erasmus 

whose  orphaned  youth  had  been  embittered  by  the  become 
treachery  of  dishonest  guardians,  and  who,  robbed  JS^b. 
of  his  slender  patrimony  and  cast  adrift  upon  the 
world  without  resources,  had  hitherto  scarcely  been 
able  to  keep  himself  from  want  by  giving  lessons  to 
private  pupils.  Whether  he  was  likely  to  find  in 
the  foreign  scholar  the  fulfilment  of  his  yearnings 
after  fellowship,  it  will  be  for  further  chapters  of 
this  history  to  disclose. 

U.   TABLE-TALK   ON   THE   SACRIFICE   OF   CAIN   AND   ABEL 

(1498  ?). 

It  chanced  that,  after  the  delivery  of  a  Latin  sermon.  Table-talk 
the  preacher — an  accompUshed  divine — was  a  guest  at  **  °^ 
the  long  table  in  one  of  the  Oxford  halls.  Colet  pre- 
sided. The  divine  took  the  seat  of  honour  to  the  left 
of  Colet ;  Charnock,  the  hospitable  prior,  sat  opposite ; 
Erasmus  next  to  the  divine  ;  and  a  lawyer  opposite  to 
him.  Below  them,  on  either  side,  a  mixed  and  name- 
less group  filled  up  the  table.  At  first  the  tide  of 
table-talk  ebbed  and  flowed  upon  trivial  subjects. 
The  conversation  turned  at  length  upon  the  sacrifices 
of  Cain  and  Abel — why  the  one  was  accepted  and  the 
other  not. 

Colet — if  we  may  judge  from  the  earnest  way  in  coiet's 
which,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  ^^^ 
he  had  urged  the  uselessness  of  outward  sacrifices,  sacrifice. 
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Cum:  m.  unlesBaccompaniedby  that  iiwn(?«ocryf<'e  of  heart  and 
498.  mind  which  they  were  meant  to  typify — was  not  likely 
to  advocate  any  view  which  should  attribute  the  accept- 
ance of  the  one  offering  and  the  rejection  of  the  other, 
merely  to  any  difference  in  the  offerings  themselves. 
He  would  be  sure  to  place  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  jnen.  Colet  seems  on  this  occasion  to 
have  done  so,  and  to  have  fancied  he  saw  in  the 
different  occupations  chosen  by  the  two  brothers  evi- 
dence of  the  different  spirit  under  which  they  acted. 
The  exact  course  of  the  conversation  we  have  no 
means  of  following.  All  we  know  is,  that  Colet  took 
one  side,  and  Erasmus  and  the  divine  the  other,  and 
that  the  chief  bone  of  contention  was  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  Colet,  that  Cain  had  in  the  first  instance 
offended  the  Almighty  by  his  distrust  in  the  Divine 
benelicence,  and  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  art 
and  industry,  and  that  this  was  proved  by  his  having 
been  the  first  to  attempt  to  till  the  cursed  ground ; 
while  Abel,  with  greater  resignation,  and  resting  con- 
tent with  what  nature  still  spontaneously  yielded,  had 
chosen  the  gentle  occupation  of  a  shepherd." 

There  may  have  been  something  fanciful  in  the  view 
urged  by  Colet,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  covered  a 
truth  which  he  could  not  give  up,  however  hard  and 
long  hia  opponents  might  argue, 

Erasmus  was  astonished  at  Colet's  earnestness  and 
power.     He  seemed  to  him  '  like  one  inspired.     In  his 


'  Diucentibua  coateutuB,  oveB  p»- 
'  verit.'^Eras.  Epist.  iliv.  Op.  iii. 
p.  42,  F.  Oompwe  MS.  G.  g.  4, 
26,  fols,  4-6  and  29,  30,  mi  Eras- 
mus's Puapbiases,  in  ka>,  Bebrewe 


between 
Gain  and 
Abel  in 


|4>0eri 


'  '  Dicebat  Goletus,  Cajm  oa 
'piimum  culpa  Deuni  ofieudi^e, 
'  quod  tanquam  coodttoris  benigni- 
'  tste  diffisiu,  sunque  nimium  con- 
'  Gms  mdufitrise,  terrnm  primus 
'  prosciderit,    quum    Abel,    sponto 
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*  voice,  his  eye,  his  whole  countenance  and  mien,  he  Chap.  m. 

*  seemed  raised,  as  it  were,  out  of  himself.'  ^  ▲.d.  i498. 

Erasmus  and  the  divine  both  felt  themselves  beaten ; 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  vanquished  to  yield 
gracefully,  and  the  discussion,  growing  warmer  as  it 
proceeded,  might  have  risen  even  to  intemperate  heat, 
had  not  Erasmus  dexterously  wound  it  round  to  a  Erasmus 
happy  conclusion  by  pretending  to  remember  that  he  ^to^  °^ 
had  once  met  with  a  curious  story  about  Cain  in  an  *^^' 
old  wormeaten  manuscript  whose  title-page  time  had 
destroyed.      The  disputants  were  all  attention,  and 
Erasmus,  having  thus  tickled  their  curiosity,  was  in- 
duced to  tell  the  story,  after  extracting  a  promise 
from  the  listeners  that  they  would  not  treat  it  as  a 
fable.      He   then   drew  upon   his    ready  wit,   and 
improvised  the  foUowing  story  :— 

*  This  Cain  was  a  man  of  art  and  industry,  and 

*  withal  greedy  and  covetous.      He  had  often  heard 

*  from  his  parents  how,  in  the  garden  from  which  they 
'  had  been  driven,  the  corn  grew  as  tall  as  alder-bushes 

*  unchoked  by  tares,  thorns,  or  thistles.     When  he 

*  brooded  over  these  things,  and  saw  how  meagre  a  crop 
'  the  ground  produced,  after  all  his  pains  in  tilling  it,  he 

*  was  tempted  to  resort  to  treachery.    He  went  to  the 

*  angel  who  was  the  appointed  guardian  of  par  adise,and, 

*  plying  him  with  crafty  arts,  tempted  him  with  pro- 
'  misesto  give  him  secretly  just  a  few  grains  from  the 

*  luxuriant  crops  of  Eden.    He  argued  that  so  small  a 

*  theft  could  not  be  noticed,  and  that  if  it  were,  the 


'  '  At  ille  unus  vinoebat  omnes ; 
'  visas  est  sacro  quodam  furore  de- 
'  bacchari,  ac  nescio  quid  homine 
'  sablimiuB  angustiusque  prssferre. 


'  Aliud  sonabat  vox,  aliud  tuebantur 
'  oculiy  alius  yultus,  alius  adspectus, 
*  majorque  videri,  afflatus  est  nu- 
'  mine  quando.' — Eras.  Op,  iii.  42,  F« 
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-  '  angel  could  but  fall  to  the  condition  men  were  in. 
'  Why  was  his  condition  better  than  theirs  ?  Men  were 
'  driven  out  of  the  gai-den  because  they  had  eaten  tlie 
'  apple.  He,  being  set  to  guard  the  gate,  could  enjoy 
'  neither  paradise  nor  heaven.  He  was  not  even  free, 
'  as  they  were,  to  wander  where  he  liked  upon  earth  I 
'  Many  good  things  were  still  left  to  men.  With  care 
'  and  labour  the  world  might  be  cultivated,  and  human 
'  misery  so  far  lessened  by  discoveries  and  arts  of  all 
'  kinds,  that  at  length  men  might  not  need  to  be 
'  envious  even  of  Eden.  It  was  true  that  they  were 
'  infested  by  diseases,  but  human  art  would  find  the 
'  cure  for  these  in  time.  Perhaps  some  day  something 
'  might  even  be  found  which  would  make  life  immortal. 
'  When  man  by  his  industry  had  made  the  earth  into 
'  one  great  garden,  the  angel  would  be  shut  out  from 
'  it,  as  well  as  from  heaven  and  Eden.  Let  him  do 
'  what  he  could  for  men  wiihout  harm  to  himself, 
'  and  then  men  would  do  what  they  could  for  him  in 
'  return.  The  worst  man  will  carry  the  weakest  cause,  if 
*  he  be  but  the  best  talker.  A  few  grains  were  obtained 
'  by  stealth,  and  carefully  sown  by  Cain.  These  being 
'  sprung  up,  produced  an  increased  number.  The  mul- 
'  tiplied  seed  was  again  sown,  and  the  process  repeated 
'  time  after  time.  Before  many  harvests  had  passed 
'  the  produce  of  the  stolen  seed  covered  a  wide  tract 
'  of  country.  When  what  was  taking  place  on  earth 
'  became  too  conspicuous  to  be  longer  concealed  from 
'  heaven,  God  was  exceedingly  wroth.  "  I  see,"  He 
'  said,  "  how  this  fellow  deHghts  in  toil  and  sweat ;  I 
'  "  wiU  heap  it  upon  him  to  his  fill."  He  spoke,  and 
'  sent  a  dense  army  of  ants  and  locusts  to  blight 
'  Cain's  cornfields.  He  added  to  these  hailstorms  and 
'  hurricanes.  He  sent  another  angel  to  guard  the  gate 
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"^  of  paradise,  and  imprisoned  the  one  who  had  favoured  Chap,  in 

*  man  in  a  human  body.     Cain  tried  to  appease  God  aj).  i498. 
'  by  burnt-offerings  of  fruits,  but  fottnd  that  the  smoke 

*  of  his  sacrifice  would  not  rise  towards  heaven.    Un- 

*  derstanding  from  this  that  the  anger  of  God  was 
•*  determined  against  him,  he  despaired  V  ^ 

Thus,  with  this  clever  impromptu  fable;'^Qid  Erasmus 
gracefully  contrive  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  altered 
opinion  into  Colet's  scale,  and  at  the  saM*J'*time  to 
restore  the  whole  party  to  wonted  goodiumour. 
Meanwhile  what  he  had  seen  of  Colet  made  a. -deep 
impression  upon  him.  He  himself  declared  thJiV  fee 
never  had  enjoyed  an  after-dinner  talk  so  much.  '•*Xt 
was,  he  said,  wanting  in  nothing.^  *..-, 

This  little  glimpse  given  by  Erasmus  himself  of  his  Tlie|u>«i- 
first  experience  of  Oxford  life  is  of  value,  not  only  as  coiet  and 
revealing  his  own  early  impressions  of  Colet  and  Oxford,  ^t^^^o^d 
but  also  as  throwing  some  little  light  upon  the  position 
which  Colet  himself  had  taken  in  the  University  after  a 
year's  labour  at  his  post.     That  he  should  be  chosen  to 
preside  at  the  long  table  on  this  occasion  was  a  mark 
at  least  of  honour  and  respect ;  while  the  way  in  which 
he  evidently  gave  the  tone  to  the  conversation,  and 
became  so  thoroughly  the  central  figure  in  the  group, 
shows  that  this  respect  was   true   homage  paid  to 
character,  and  not  to  mere  wealth  and  station.   Then, 
again,  the  fact  that  Erasmus,  a  stranger,  without  purse 
or  name,  should  have  had  assigned  to  him  the  second  . 
seat  of  honour,  second  only  to  the  special  guest  of  the 
day,  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  same  hearty  apprecia- 
tion by  Chamock  and  Colet  of  character,  without  regard 

>  Eras.  Epist.  zliv. 

*  Erasmus  Sixtino,  Epist.  xliy.   Op.  ill.  p.  42,  0. 
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!>.  lu.  to  rank  or  station.     Would  it  have  been  bo  every-J 
t.  149a.  where  ?     Had  Erasmus  been  so  treated  at  Paris  ? 

No  wonder  that  ,the  letters  of  Erasmus,  writteivi 
during  these  his-'^rst  months  spent  at  Oxford,  should  1 
Krith  Colet  bear  witness  to-Jjje  delight  withwhicli  he  found  him- 
self receivedj^fl^  stranger  as  he  was,  into  the  midst  of  I 
a  group  oFfe^^rm-hearted  friends,  with  whom,  for  tha  ' 
first  tim^eim  his  Ufe,  he  found  what  it  was  to  be  at  j 
home.  ./-SI*  cannot  tell  you,'  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Lord  1 
Mouirijcy,  'how  deUghted  I  am  with  your  England. i 
'  Wii^  two  such  friends  as  Colet  and  Charnock,  I  would  1 
fiipi'refuse  to  hve  even  in  Scythia ! '  '^ 


,-  In.    C»NVKRSATI0N    BETWEEN    COLET  AND  EE4SMUS  OX  THB  i 
SCHOOLIIEN  (UH8  Or  Ufl9). 

But  although  Erasmus  had  formed  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  Colet,  and  was  learning  more  and  more  to 
understand  and  admire  him,  it  was  long  before  he  was 
sufficiently  one  in  heart  and  purpose  to  induce  Colet  to- 
unburden  to  him  his  whole  mind. 
0  He  did  so  only  by  degiees.     When  he  thought  hia-  \ 

friend  really  in  earnest  in  any  passing  argument  he 
would  tell  him  fully  what  his  own  views  were.     But  I 
Colet  hated  the  Schoolmen's  habit  of  arguing  for  argu-  | 
ment's  sake,  and  felt  that  Erasmus  was  as  yet  not  wholly 
weaned  from  it.      It  was  a  habit  which  had  been  foa-  i 
tered  by  the  current  practice  of  asserting  wiredraw 


'  Heehitco'iloq'aj. MtAi/ophaffia, 
in  which  he  de«ciibes  hia  colkge 
expetiaiice  at  Pari»,  especiallj  im 
physical  hardrbipB.  Tlie  klior  are 
probably  caricatured,  and  perhaps 


too  touch  migiiiGed  for  the  deK:rtp> 
ttou  to  he  talieD  Uteralljr. 

"  Erasmus  to  Lord  Mountjoju 
Epist.  xlii.  OsoniiB,  1498. 
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distinctions  and  abstruse  propositions  for  the  mere  CHAP.m. 
display  of  logical  skill ;    and  Colet's   reverence  for  •,  ^.d.  1498. 
truth  shrunk  from  this  public  vivisection  of  it  merely 
to  feed  the  pride  of  the  dissector.     It  pained  and 
disgusted  him. 

Erasmus    had   been   educated   at    Paris    in    the 

*  straitest  sect '  of  Scholastic  theologians.  He  had 
there  studied  theology  in  the  college  of  the  Scotists, 
and  been  trained  in  that  logical  subtlety  for  which 
the  school  of  Duns  Scotus  was  distinguished.^ 

But  he  found  Colet,  instead  of  regarding  the  Scotists  Coiet  duk 
as  wonderfully  clever,  declaring  that  *  they  seemed  to  scotists. 
'  him  to  be  stupid  and  dull  and  anything  but  clever. 

*  For  to  cavil  about  different  sentences  and  words, 

*  now  to  gnaw  at  this  and  now  at  that,  and  to  dissect 
'  everything  bit  by  bit,  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  mark 
'  of  a  poor  and  barren  mind.*  * 

But  Colet  had  not  quarrelled  only  with  the  logical 
method  of  the  Schoolmen ;  he  owed  the  scholastic 
philosophy  itself  a  still  deeper  grudge. 

The  system  of  the  Schoolmen  professed  to  embrace  What  the 
the  whole  range  of  universal  knowledge.     It  was  not  the 
confined  strictly  to  religion;  it  included,  also,  questions  ^en  was. 
of  philosophy  and  science.  And  these  were  settled  by ', 
isolated  texts  from  the  Bible,  or  dicta  of  the  earlier 
Schoolmen,  and  not  by  the  investigation  of  facts.     A; 
theology  so  dogmatic  and  capricious  could  consistently? 
admit  of  no  progress.     Every  discovery  of  science  or 
philosophy,  contrary  to  the  dicta  of  the  Schoolmen, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  crime.   It  was  the  logical  result 
of  an  inherent  vice  in  the  system  that  Brunos  and 


^  '  Beatus  Rhenanus  Caesari  Ca- 
«  rolo.'— Eras.  Cjp.  i.  leaf  •  •  •  1. 


»  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  468,  D  and  E. 
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Galileos,  in  after  ages,  were  tortured  by  succeasors 
the  Schoolmen  into  the  denial  of  inconvenient  tnitl 

This  miglit  do  all  very  well  in  stagnant  times,  bi 
in  an  age  when  the  new  art  of  printing  was  revivii 
ancient  learning,  and  new  worlds  were  turning  up  in 
hitherto  untracked  seas,  men  who,  like  Colet,  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  new  era,  soon  found  out  that  the 
sumtno'  theohguE  of  the  Schoolmen  were  no  sum 
theology  at  all ;  that  their  science  and  philosophy  wi 
grossly  deficient ;  and  that  if  Christianity  must  in  trul 
stand  tir  fall  with  scholastic  dogmas,  then  the  accession* 
of  new  light  would  be  likely  to  lead  honest  enquirers' 
after  truth  to  reject  it,  and  to  accept  in  its  place  the 
refined  semi-pagan  philosophy  which  had  accompanied 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy.     Yet  these  were  the 
alternatives  which  the  Schoolmen,  in  common  with  the 
champions  of  dogmatic  creeds  in  all  ages,  tried  to  force 
upon  mankind.    Their  cry  was,  as  that  of  their  scho- 
lastic successors  has  been,  and  is,  'Our  Christianity  or 
'  none.' 

Colet  had  seen  in  Italy  which  of  these  two  alterna^ 
lives  those  who  came  within  the  influence  of  the  new 
learning  were  inclined  to  take.  But  he  had  seen  or 
heard,  too,  in  Italy,  of  a  third  alternative.  He  had 
foundaClu-istianityjUot  scholastic, not  dognuitic,which 
did  not  seem  to  him  to  have  anything  to  fear  from  free 
enquirj-,  for  it  was  itself  one  of  those  facts  which  free 
enquiry  had  brought  once  more  to  light;  the  reproduo 
tion  of  its  ancient  records  in  their  original  languages 
was  itself  one  of  the  results  of  the  new  learning.  He.j 
had  found  in  the  New  Testament  a  simple  record  of  t 
facts  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  a  few  apostoUc  letters 
the  churches.    It  had  brought  him,  not  to  an  endless 


the 
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web  of  propositions  to  the  acceptance  of  which  he  Chap.  ra. 
must  school  his  mind,  but  to  a  person  whom  to  love,  a.d.  1498. 
in  whom  to  trust,  and  for  whom  to  work.  He  would 
not  rest  even  in  the  teaching  of  his  beloved  St.  Paul.  Coiet  rests 
He  had  been  taught  by  the  Apostle  to  look  up  from  person  of 
him  to  the  'wonderful  majesty  of  Christ  \^  and  loyalty  2^2^^ 
to  Christ  had  become  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.*      jUes*  ^ 

^^^  ^^ro6u. 

Having  rejected  the  summce  theologiceoi  the  School- 
men, even  before  his  faith  had  been  shaken,  by  Gro- 
cyn's  discovery,  in  Dionysian  speculations,  his  disap- 
pointment also  in  the  latter  would  seem  to  have  driven 
him  back  upon  the  Scriptures,  upon  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  above  all  upon  Christ  himself ;  until  at  last  he 
had  seemed  to  find  in  the  simple  facts  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  the  true  sum  of  Christian  theology.  Having  en- 
trenched his  faith  behind  its  simple  bulwarks,  he  could 
look  calmly  out  upon  the  world  of  philosophy  and 
nature,  with  a  mind  free  to  accept  truth  wherever  he 
might  find  it,  without  anxiety  as  to  what  the  revival  of 
ancient  learning,  or  the  discoveries  of  new-born  science, 
might  reveal,  anxious  chiefly  to  find  out  his  own  life's 
work  and  duty,  and  right  heartily  to  do  it. 

And  having  escaped  the  trammels  of  scholastic  Coiet's 
theology  himself,  he  could  urge  others  also  to  do  the  theoiogi- 
same.     When,  therefore,  young  theological  students  ^^  ?*"" 
came  to  him  in  despair,  on  the  point  of  throwing  up  keep  to 
theological  study  altogether,  because  of  the  vexed  and  the 
questions  in  which  they  found  it  involved,  and  dread-  creed.^* 
ing  lest  in  these  days,  when  everything  was  called  in 
question,  they  might  be  found  unorthodox,  he  was 


'  Eras.  Op,  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  469,  F. 
'  '  Siquidem  magnum  erat,  Cole- 
'  turn,   in    ea    fortuna/  constanter 


'  sequutum  esse,  non  quo  vocabat 
'  natura,  sed  quo  Christus/  &c. — 
Ibid,  p.  461,  E. 
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■  wont,  it  seems,  to  tell  them  '  to  keep  firmly  to  the 
'  Bible  and  the  Apostlea'  Creed,  and  let  divines,  if  they 
*  like,  dispute  about  the  rest.' ' 

But  Erasmus  as  yet  had  far  from  attained  the  same 
standpoint. 

He  was  himself  in  the  very  position  above  described. 
His  experience  in  the  Scotist  college  in  Paris  had  not 
been  lost  upon  him.  It  was  not  only  that  its  filthy 
chambers  and  diet  of  rotten  eggs '  had  ruined  his 
constitution  for  life.  He  had  contracted  within  its 
walls  a  disgust  of  all  theological  study.  He  describes 
himself  as,  previously  to  his  ^sit  to  England, '  abhor- 
'  ring  the  study  of  theology ; '  and  gives,  as  his  double 
reason  for  it,  the  fear  lest  he  might  run  foul  of  settled 
opinions  ;  and  lest,  if  he  did  so,  he  should  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  '  heretic'  * 

Disgusted,  however,  as  he  was  with  theology,  all  his 
theological  training  had  hitherto  been  scholastic  in  its 


'  See  Ihe  foUowing  extract  from 
the  colloquy  of  Erasmus,  '  I\eta» 
'  puerilis,'  edition  Aiyent.  1622, 
leaf  e,  4,  sod  Basilete,  152(3,  p.  92, 
ftcd  EiBfi.  Cp.  I.  p.  6B9. 

'  Eraimtut.  Mfiny  obstain  from 
'  divinicj  because  ibej  are  afraid 
'  lest  tbej  should  waver  in  tho 
'  catholic  faith,  when  they  see  there 
'  19  nothing  which  ie  not  called  in 

'  Oatpar.  I  beliere  firoilj  what 
'  I  read  in  the  Kolj  Scriptures, 
'  and  the  creed  called  the  Apostles', 
'  and  I  don't  trouble  my  head  auj 
'  further.  I  leave  the  rest  to  be 
'  disputed  uod  defined  bj  the  clergy, 
'  if  tbay  plense. 

'  Eraimin.  What  ThalfS  taught 
'  you  that  philosophy? 


'Oatpar,  I  was  for  some  time  in 
'  domestic  service '[as  More  wsa  in 
the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton  be- 
fore he  was  sent  to  Oxford],  '  with 
'  that  hooeslest  of  men,  John  Oilet. 
'He  imbued  me  vHth  Uiete prectptt.' 
See  Arjtent.  1622,  leaf  c,  4. 

'  '  lUic  in  colle^o  Montis  Acuti 
'  ex  putribua  ovis  e.t  cubiculo  infecto 
■  concepit  morbum,  h.e.  malam  cor- 
'  poris,  antes  purissimi,  Bfiectionem.' 
—  I'itn,  prehied  to  Eras.  Op.  i. 
written  by  himself.  See  the  letter 
to  Conrad  Goclenius, 

'  '  A  studio  theologies  abhorrft- 
'  bat,  quod  sentiret  animum  non  pro- 
'  penaum,  ut  omnia,  illorum  fnnda- 
'  meDtaeubvert«ret;delDdefuCuruiii, 
'  ut  hieretici  nomen  inurerelur.' — 
Vila,  prefixed  to  Eras.  Op.  i. 
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character,  and,  apart  from  his  disgust  of  theology  in  Chap.  in. 
general,  he  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  contracted  any  a.d.  149& 
special  disgust  of  scholastic  theology  in  particular.  He  Erasmus 
was  still  too  much  enamoured  of  the  logic  of  the  sohooi- 
Schoohnen,  and  too  often  was  found  to  take  the  School-  °^*°' 
men's  side  in  his  discussions  with  his  friend. 

Colet  and  Erasmus  ^  had  been  conversing  one  day 
upon  the  character  of  the  Schoolmen.  Colet  had  ex- 
pressed his  sweeping  disapprobation  of  the  whole  class. 
Erasmus,  whose  knowledge  of  their  works  was,  as  he 
afterwards  acknowledged,  by  no  means  deep,  at  length 
ventured,  in  renewing  the  conversation  at  another  time, 
to  except  Thomas  Aquinas  from  the  common  herd,  as  Erasmus 
worthy  of  praise,  alleging  in  his  favour  that  he  seemed  iqJS^. 
to  have  studied  both  the  Scriptures  and  ancient  litera- 
ture— ^which  doubtless  he  had.  Colet  made  no  reply. 
And  when  Erasmus  pursued  the  subject  still  further, 
Colet  again  passed  it  off,  feigning  inattention.  But 
when  Erasmus,  in  the  course  of  further  conversation, 
again  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  favour  of  Aquinas, 
and  spoke  more  strongly  even  than  before,  Colet  turned 
his  full  eye  upon  him  in  order  to  learn  whether  he 
really  were  speaking  in  earnest ;  and  concluding  that  it 
was  so—*  What,'  he  said  passionately,  *  do  you  extol  Coiet's 
'  to  me  such  a  man  as  Aquinas  ?     If  he  had  not  been  ^^^  ^' 

*  very  arrogant  indeed,  he  would  not  surely  so  rashly 
'  and  proudly  have  taken  upon  himself  to  define  all 
'  things.     And  unless  his  spirit  had  been  somewhat 

*  worldly,  he  would  not  surely  have  corrupted  the  whole 
'teaching  of  Christ  by  mixing  with  it  his  profane 
'  philosophy.'  ^ 

^  See  for  tliis  anecdote,  Eras.  Op,        ^  '  Tanquam  afflatus  spiritu  quo- 
iii.  p.  458,  E  and  F.  '  dam, ''  Quid  tu,  inquit,  mihi  pr»- 
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Erasmus  was  taken  aback,  as  he  had  been  at  the  I 
1498.  discussion  at  the  public  table.     He  had  again  been  ] 
arguing  without  sufficient  knowledge  to  justify  his  j 
having  any  strong  opinion  at  all.     Which  side  he  took 
on  the  question  at  issue  was  a  matter  almost  of  indif- 
ference to  him.     But  he  saw  plainly  that  it  was  not  ] 
so  with  Colet.     His  first  allusion  to  Aquinas,  Colet 
had  resolutely  shunned.   When  compelled  to  speak  his 
opinion,  his  soul  was  moved  to  its  depths,  and  had 
burst  forth  into  this  passionate  reply.     Tliere  must  be 
something  real  and  earnest  at  the  bottom  of  Cojet's  ] 
dislike  for  Aquinas,  else  he  could  not  have  spoken  thus.  A 

So  Erasmus  betakes  himself  to  the  more  careful  | 
study  of  the  great  schoolman's  writings. 

One  may  picture  him  taking  down  from  the  shelf  I 
the  '  Summa  Theologise,'  and,  as  the  first  step  towards  1 
the  exploration  of  its  contents,  turning  to  the  prologue. 
He  reads : — 

'  Seeing  that  the  teacher  of  catholic  truth  should  I 
'  instruct  not  only  those  advanced  in  knowledge,  but  I 
'that  it  is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  teach  heijinners  {ac-  J 
'  cording  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Corin- 
'  thians,  "  even  as  unto  babes  in  Clirist,  I  have  fed  you  I 
"'"with  milk  and  not  with  strong  meat"),  it  is  curl 

*  purpose  in  this  book  to  treat  of  those  things  which  J 
'  pertain  to  the  Christian  religion  in  a  manner  adapted  I 

•  to  the  instruction  of  beginners. 
*  For  we  have  considered  that  novices  in  this  learn- 

'  ing  have  been  very  much  hindered  in  [the  study  of] 

' " dicM   iitum,  qui  ni^   liabuiaaet  I  '"aliquid  sjiiritiu  mundnni,  i ._ 

' "  maltuni  arrofraiititB,  noa  lanta !«■    '"  totam  OliriEti  doclrinam sat. pn>-  1 
' "  iDciitAte  tantoque  auperciliodefi-  I  '  "  faoa  pbiloaophia  cootaiuiaikuet." 
■ "  niBset   omnia  ;  et  niai  habnisset  I  — Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  468,  F. 
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*  works  written  by  others ;  partly,  indeed,  on  account  Chap.  m. 
'  of  the  multiplication  of  useless  questions,  articles  and  aj>.  i498. 

*  arguments,  and  partly  [for  other  reasons].  To  avoid 
'  these  and  other  difficulties  we  shall  endeavour,  rely- 
'  ing  on  Divine  assistance,  to  treat  of  those  things 
'  which  belong  to  sacred  learning,  so  far  as  the  subject 
'  will  admit,  with  brevity  and  clearness.' 

What  could  be  better  or  truer  than  this  ?  Erasmus 
might  almost  have  fancied  that  Colet  himself  had 
written  these  words,  so  fully  do  they  seem  to  fall  in 
with  his  vieWs.  But  turning  from  the  prologue,  no- 
thing surely  could  open  the  eyes  of  Erasmus  more 
thoroughly  to  the  real  nature  of  scholastic  theology 
than  a  further  glance  at  the  body  of  the  treatise.  For 
what  was  he  to  think  of  a  system  of  theology  a '  brief 
compendium  of  which  covered  no  fewer  than  1150 
foUo  pages,  each  containing  2000  words !  And  what 
was  he  to  think  of  the  wisdom  of  that  Christian  doctor 
who  prescribed  this  '  Sununa '  as  '  milk '  specially  Scholastic 
adapted  for  the  sustenance  of  theological  *  babes  !  lo  babes.' 
be  told  first  to  digest  forty-three  propositions  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  God,  each  of  which  embraced  several 
distinct  articles  separately  discussed  and  concluded  in 
the  eighty-three  folios  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject;  then  fifteen  similar . propositions  regarding 
the  nature  of  angels,  embracing  articles  such  as 
these : — 

Whether  an  angel  can  be  in  more  than  one  place  at 
one  and  the  same  time  ? 

Whether  more  angels  than  one  can  be  in  one  and  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time  ? 

Whether  angels  have  local  motion  ? 


iwp.m. 
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?.  m.  And  whether,  if  they  have,  they  pass  through  inter- 
JbTims.  mediate  space  ? ' 

— then  ten  propositions  regarding  the  Creation,  consist- 
ing of  an  elaborate  attempt  to  bring  into  harmony  the 
work  of  the  six  days  recorded  in  Genesis  with  mediseval 
notions  of  astronomy  ;  then  forty-five  propositions  re- 
specting the  nature  of  man  before  and  after  the  Fall, 
the  physical  condition  of  the  human  body  in  Paradise, 
the  mode  by  which  it  was  preserved  immortal  by  eat- 
ing of  the  tree  of  Ufe,  the  place  where  man  was  created 
before  he  was  placed  in  Paradise,  &c. ;  and  then,  having 
mastered  the  above  subtle  propositions,  stated  '  briefly 
'  and  clearly '  in  216  of  the  aforesaid  folio  pages,  to  be 
told  for  his  consolation  and  encouragement  that  he  had 
now  mastered  not  quite  one-fifth  part  of  this '  first  book ' 
for  beginners  in  theological  study,  and  that  these  pro- 
positions, and  more  than  five  times  as  many,  were  to  be 
regarded  by  him  as  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church ! — what  student  could  fail  either  to  be  crushed 
under  the  dead  weight  of  such  a  creed,  or  to  rise  up, 
and,  like  Samson,  bursting  its  green  withes,  discard  and 
disown  it  altogether  ? 

No  marvel  that  Erasmus  was  obliged  to  confess  that, 
in  the  process  of  further  study  of  the  works  of  Aquinas, 
his  former  high  opinion  had  been  modified.-  He 
could  understand  now  how  it  was  that  Colet  could 
hardly  control  his  indignation  at  the  thought,  how  the 
simple  facts  of  Christianity  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
admixture  of  the  subtle  philosophy  of  this  '  best  of  the 
'  Schoolmen.' 

■  ^mma,  i.  quest.  53,  £3.  i  'de  illo  exbtimalioDi.' — Ens.  Op,  1 

^  '  Omnino  decessit  aliqitid  meK  I  iii.  pt.  1,  468,  F. 
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And  yet  we  may  well  be  free  to  own  that  Colet's  not  Ohap.  ra. 
unnatural  hatred  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  a^,  1498. 
blinded  him  in  some  degree  to  the  personal  merits  of 
the  early  Schoolmen.  Deeper  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  times,  and  study  of  the  personal  character 
at  least  of  some  of  them,  might  have  enabled  him  not 
only  to  temper  his  hatred,  but  even  to  recognise  that 
they  occupied  in  their  day  a  standpoint  not  widely 
different  altogether  even  from  his  own. 

For  as  earnestly  as  Colet  himself  was  now  seeking  The  merit 
to  bring  the  Christianity  and  advanced  thought  of  his  eariy^ 
age  into  harmony,  the  early  Schoolmen  had  tried  to  ^^^' 
do  the  same  thing  in  theirs.     The  misfortune  of  the 
Schoolmen  was,  that   they  had  inherited   from  St. 
i  Augustine,  and  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  the  vicious  ten- « 
/  dency  to  fill  up  blanks  in  theology  by  indulging  in  | 
I    hypotheses,  capable  of  receiving  the  sanction  of  eccle- 
l   siastical  authority,  and  then  to  be  treated  as  established, 
r  although  altogether  unverified  by  facts.  They  had  also 
to  harmonise  the  dogmatic  theology  so  manufactured 
with  a  scientific  system  as  dogmatic  as  itself.     For 
while  theologians  had  been  indulging  in  hypotheses 
respecting  *  original  sin,' '  absolute  predestination,'  and 

*  irresistible  grace,'  natural  philosophers  had  been  in- 
dulging in  similar  hypotheses  respecting  the  'crys- 

*  talline  spheres,'  *  epicycloids,'  and  'primum  mobile'  ^ 


»  See  The  Praise  of  Folly ^  Eras. 
Op,  iv.  p.  462,  where  the  dogmatic 
edeDce  of  the  age  is  as  severely 
satirised  by  Erasmus  as  the  dog- 
matic theology  of  the  Schoolmen. 
Thus  Folly  is  made  to  say : — *  With 
'  what  ease,  truly,  do  they  indulge 
'  in  day-dreams  (deHrant),  when 
'they  invent  innumerable  worlds, 


'  and  measure  the  sun,  moon,  and 

*  stars,  and  the  earth,  as  though  by 

*  thumb  and  thread ;  and  render  a 

*  reason  for  thunder,  winds,  eclipses, 
'  and  other  inexplicable  things, 
'without  the  least  hesitation,  as 
'  though  they  had  been  the  secret 

*  architects  of  all  the  works  of  na- 

*  ture,  or  as  though  they  had  come 
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r.  III.  And  seeing  that  the  method  by  which  the  School-I 
use.   men  attempled  to  fuse  these  ttcn  dogmatic  system 
into  one,  itself  consisted  of  a  still  further  indulgencf 
in  the  same  vicious  mode  of  procedure,  it  was  hxiXti 
natural  that  their  attempt  as  a  whole,  however  weU.<l 
meant,  should  leave  '  confusion  worse  confounded.' 

Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  did  succeed  hym 
this  vicious  process  in  reconciling  theologj"  and  sciencda 
to  tlie  satisfaction  of  their  own  dogmatic  age.    This^ 
praise  is,  at   least,  their  due.     On  the  other  hand, 
de-      their  successors  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
■  Boc-    could  not  put  forward  any  such  claims  for  themselves. 
''*■    f  They  did  not  succeed  in  harmonising  the  theology  a 
the  advanced  thought  of  their  age.    They  strainet 
I  every  nerve  to  keep  them  hopelessly  apart.     1 
/  blindly  held  on  to  a  worn-out  system  inherited  1 
/  their    far   worthier    predecessors,    and    spent    their 
strength  in  denouncing,  in  no  measured  terms,  thejl 
scientific  spirit  and  inductive  method  of  the  '  nev J 
'  learning.' 

Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Colefs  hatredJ 
of  what  in  his  day  was  in  truth  a  huge  and  bewildering! 
mass  of  dreary  and  lifeless  subtlety,  was  a  just  i 
righteous  hatred.  And  though  it  took  some  time  fori 
Erasmus  thoroughly  to  accept  it,  he  could  in  aftei 
years,  when  Colet  was  no  more,  endorse,  from 
bottom  of  his  heart,  Colet's  advise  to  young  theological 
Btudents:  ^  Keep  to  the  Bihk  and  the  Apostles' Creeds 
'  and  let  divines,  if  they  like,  dispute  about  the  rest.' 

'down  toua  (torn  thecoiindlof  tte  |  '  lura  nattire  is  mightily  awufrd !'' 
'  goda.     At  whom  and  ahoK  conjee-  I 
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IV.   ERASMUS  FALUa  IN   LOVE  WITH  THOMAS   MORE  (14^).   Chap.  HI. 

Amongst  the  broken  gleams  of  light  which  fall,  here  ^'^'  ^^^' 
and  there  only,  upon  the  Oxford  intercourse  of  Eras- 
mus with  Colet,  there  are  one  or  two  which  reveal  an 
already  existing  friendship  with  Thomas  More,  but 
unfortunately  without  disclosing  how  it  had  begun. 

Erasmus,  when  passing  through  London  on  his  way  introduo- 
to  Oxford,  had  probably  been  introduced  by  Lord  MOTe^to 
Moimtjoy  to  his  brilliant  young  frifend.  It  is  even  Erasmus. 
possible  that  there  may  be  a  foundation  of  fact  in  the 
story  that  they  had  met  for  the  first  time,  unknown  to 
each  other,  at  the  lord  mayor's  table,  or,  as  is  more  likely 
still,  at  the  table  of  the  ea?-lord  mayor,  Sir  Henry  Colet. 
Erasmus,  having  perhaps  been  told  Colet's  saying,  that 
there  was  but  one  genius  in  England,  and  that  his  name 
was  Thomas  More,  may  have  been  set  opposite  to  him 
at  table  without  knowing  who  he  was.  More  in  his  turn 
may  have  been  told  of  the  logical  subtlety  of  the  great 
scholar  newly  arrived  from  the  Scotist  college  in  Paris, 
without  having  been  personally  introduced  to  him.  If 
this  were  so,  the  rest  of  the  story  may  easily  be  true. 
They  are  said  to  have  got  into  argument  during  dinner, 
Erasmus,  in  Scotist  fashion,  *  defending  the  worser  part,' 
till  finding  in  his  young  opponent '  a  readier  wit  than 
'  ever  he  had  before  met  withal,'  he  broke  forth  into 
the  exclamation,  *  Attt  tu  es  Moras  aut  nullus ; '  to 
which  the  ready  tongue  of  More  retorted — so  runs  the 
story,  ^Aut  tu  es  Erasmus  aut  Diabolus'  ^  Whether  at 
the  lord  mayor's  table,  or  elsewhere,  they  had  become 
acquainted,  and  a  correspondence  had  grown  up  be- 

^  OresAcre  Morels  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  93. 
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'.  ni.   tween  them,  one  letter  of  which,  hke  a  solitary  waif^l 

■D.       has  been  left  stranded  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  which  f 

■    has  swallowed  the  rest.     It  reads  thus ; — 

Erasmus  Thomco  Moro  suo,  S.D. 

'I  scarcely  can  get  any  letters,  wherefore  I  havel 

•ehowereddowncurseson  the  head  of  this  letter-carrier»l 

'by  whose  laziness  or  treachery  I  fancy  it  must  bel 

*  that  I  have  been  disappointed  of  the  most  eagerly  ex-  j 
'  pected  letters  of  my  dear  More  (Mori  mei).  For  that  I 
'  you  have  failed  on  your  part  I  neither  want  nor  ought  f 
'  to  suspect.  Albeit,  I  expostulated  with  you  moat  " 
'  vehemently  in  my  last  letter.     Nor  am  I  afraid  that 

'  you  are  at  all  offended  by  the  liberty  I  took,  for  you 
'  are  not  ignorant  of  that  Spartan  method  of  fighting 
'  "  usque  ad  cutem."  This,  joking  aside,  I  do  entreat 
'  you,  sweetest  Thomas,  that  you  will  make  amends 
'  with  interest  for  the  suffering  occasioned  me  by  the 

*  too  long  continued  deprivation  of  yourself  and  your  J 
'  letters.  I  expect,  in  short,  not  a  letter,  but  a  huge  | 
'  bundle  of  letters,  which  would  weigh  down  even  an  | 
'  Egyptian  porter,' 

'Vale  jucundissime  More.' 
'Osonin  :  Natali  Simonia  el  Judee.     1409.' 
d-  Such  being  the  friendship  already  existing  between  I 

*'      them,  and  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  use  of  those  ' 
endearing  superlatives  without  which  Erasmus,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  never  could  write  a  letter  to  More, 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  winter  came  on,  Erasmus 
should  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  approach- 

'  EraBmialiquot EpUtolce:PBrb,  1  Ixiii.  1621  ed.  p.  S91.    Whether  J 
1524.  p.  33.     Eras.  Op.  m.  Epbt.  i  written  in  I  *98  or  1409  is  doubtful. 
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ing  vacation  for  a  visit  to  London.    Accordingly  we  Chap.  iH 
get  one  chance  glimpse  of  him  there,  writing  a  letter  •  "TdT 
to  one  of  his  friends,  and  expressing  his  delight  with    ^*^®-^- 
everything  he  had  met  with  in  England. 

Staying  as  he  most  likely  was  with  Mountjoy  or 
with  More,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  their  friendship, 
and  feeling  himself  at  home  in  London  as  he  had  done 
in  Oxford,  but  never  had  done  before  anywhere  else, 
it  was  natural  that  the  foreign  scholar  should  paint,  in 
the  warmest  colours,  this  land  of  friends.  Especially 
of  Mountjoy,  who  had  brought  him  to  England,  and 
who  found  him  the  means  of  living  at  Oxford,  he 
would  naturally  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  Such 
was  the  politeness,  the  goodnature,  and  affectionate- 
ness  of  his  noble  patron,  that  he  would  willingly 
follow  him,  he  said,  ad  inferos,  if  need  be. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  warm-heartedness  of  his  English  Erasmus 
friends  which  filled  him  with  delight.    His  purpose  in  ^th  Eng- 
coming  to  Oxford  he  declared  to  be  fully  answered.  J^^»  *°^' 
He  had  come  to  England  because  he  could  not  raise  Mountjoy, 

Colet 

the  means  for  a  longer  journey  to  Italy.    To  prosecute  Orocyn, 
his  studies  in  Italy  had  been  for  years  an  object  of  ^^"^re. 
anxious  yearning ;  but  now,  after  a  few  months'  ex- 
perience of  Oxford  life,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  who 
was  himself  going  to  Italy,  *  that  he  had  found  in 
'  England  so  much  poUsh  and  learning — not  showy, 

*  shallow  learning,  but  profound  and  exact,  both  in 
'  Latin  and  Greek — that  now  he  would  hardly  care 

*  much  about  going  to  Italy  at  all,  except  for  the 
'  sake  of  having  been  there.'     *  When,'  he  added,  *  I 

*  listen  to  my  friend  Colet  it  seems  to  me  Uke  hstening 
'  to  Plato  himself.     In  Grocyn,  who  does  not  admire 

*  the  wide  range  of  his  knowledge  ?    What  could  be 

I  2 
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:  Bi.   '  more  searching,  deep,  and  refined  than  the  judgment 

1499.   '  of  Linacre  ? '     And    after    this   mention    of  Colet, 

Grocyn,  and  Linacre,  he  adds  :  '  Whenever  did  nature 

'  mould   a  character  more  gentle,   endearing,  and 

'  happy  than  Thomas  More's  ? ' ' 

iinua         So  that  while  here,  as  elsewhere,  Colet  seems  to 

J^ii,    take  his  place  again  as  the  chief  of  the  little  band  (rf 

'■         English  friends,  we  learn  from  this  letter  that  the 

picture  would  not  have  been  complete  without  the 

figure  of  the  fascinating  youth  with  whom  Erasmus, 

like  the  rest  of  them,  had  fallen  in  love. 

The  letter  itself  was  written  to  Bobert  FisherJ  from 
London  '  tumultuarie,'  5th  December,  in  1498  or  1499, 


entfl 

let   ^ 


I 
I 


v.  discussion  between  erasmus  and  colet  on  '  thb 
'agony  in  the  garden,'  and  on  the  inspiration 
of  the  scriptures  (1499). 

Krasmoa  The  greater  part  of  1499  was  spent  by  Erasmus 
th^^oy  apparently  at  Oxford.  On  one  occasion  Colet  and 
of  Christ     Erasmus  were  spendiuff  an  afternoon  tosether.^  Their 

to  (ear  of  x  a  c 

dwith.  conversation  fell  upon  the  agony  of  Christ  in  the 
garden.  They  soon,  as  usual,  found  that  they  did  not 
agree.  Erasmus,  following  the  common  explanation 
of  the  Schoolmen,  saw  only  in  the  agony  suffered 
by  the  Saviour  that  natural  fear  of  a  cruel  death  to 
which  in  his  human  nature  he  submitted  as  one  oi 
the  incidents  of  humanity.    It  seemed  to  him  that  u 


>  Erfttmiu    Boberto    IMscatori :  Jetii,     ttutante     Supplido    CVucit, 

Epist.  xiv.  drguf  Verbis,  qidha*  vistu  ett  Mar- 

'  The   incidents   related  in  this  remdrjirecari,' Pnlrr,*i_^ripolett, 

section  are  tfiksD  from  DLTni^n/iun-  '  tranteat  a  me  calij'  tile.' — Bttfli 

eula    de    Tialio,    Paiare,    Trutilid  Oji.  v,  pp.  1265-1204,  ' 
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His  character  as  imj^mrtan,  left  for  the  moment  un-  Ohap.  ul 
aided  by  His  divimty,xne  prospect  of  the  anguish  in  aj>. i499. 
store  for  Him  might  well  wring  from  Him  that  cry  of 
fearful  and^^mbhng  human  nature,  *  Father,  if  it 
'  be  possiblen«t  this  cup  pass  from  me ! '  while  the 
further  words,  *not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done,' 
proved,  he  thought,  that  He  had  not  only  felt,  but 
conquered,  this  human  fear  and  weakness.  Erasmus 
further  supported  this  view  by  adducing  the  commonly 
received  scholastic  distinction  between  what  Christ 
felt  as  man  and  what  He  felt  as  God,  alleging  that  it 
was  only  as  man  that  He  thus  suffered. 

Colet  dissented  altogether  from  his  friend's  opinion,  coiet  ob- 
it might  be  the  commonly  received  interpretation  of  ^g^Ji^w. 
recent  divines,  but  in  spite  of  that  he  declared  his  own 
entire  disapproval  of  it.  Nothing  could,  he  thought, 
be  more  inconsistent  with  the  exceeding  love  of  Christ, 
than  the  supposition  that,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
He  shrank  in  dread  from  that  very  death  which  He 
desired  to  die  in  His  great  love  of  men.  It  seemed 
utterly  absurd,  he  said,  to  suppose  that  while  so  many 
martyrs  have  gone  to  torture  and  death  patiently  and 
even  with  joy — the  sense  of  pain  being  lost  in  the 
abundance  of  their  love — Christ,  who  was  love  itself, 
who  came  into  the  world  for  the  very  purpose  of  de- 
Uvering  guilty  man  by  his  own  innocent  death,  should 
have  shrunk  either  from  the  ignominy  or  from  the 
bitterness  of  the  cross.  The  sweat  of  great  drops  of 
blood,  the  exceeding  sorrow  even  unto  death,  the 
touching  entreaty  to  His  Father  that  the  cup  might  pass 
from  Him— was  all  this  to  be  attributed  to  the  mere 
fear  of  death  ?  Colet  had  rather  set  it  down  to  any- 
thing but  that.     For  it  lies  in  the  essence  of  love,  he 
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■  said,  that  it  should  cast  out  fear,  turn  sorrow  into  joy,  I 
think  nothing  of  itself,  sacrifice  everything  for  othera.  " 
It  couJd  not  be  that  He  who  loved  the  human  race  I 
more  than  anyone  else  should  be  inconstant  and  fearful  I 
in  the  prospect  of  death.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  I 
he  referred  to  St.  Jerome,  who  alone  of  all  the  church 
fathers  had,  he  thouglit,  shown  true  insight  into  the  I 
real  cause  of  Christ's  agony  in  the  garden.  St.  Jerome  I 
had  attributed  the  Saviour's  prayer,  that  the  cup  might  I 
pass  from  Him,  not  to  the  fear  of  death  but  to  the  I 
sense  felt  by  Him  of  the  awful  guilt  of  the  Jews,  who, 
by  thus  bringing  about  that  death  which  He  desired  I 
to  die  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind^  seemed  to  be  | 
bringing  down  destruction  and  ruin  on  themselvef 
an  anxiety  and  dread  bitter  enough,  in  Colet'8  view,  to  J 
wring  from  Ihe  Saviour  the  prayer  that  the  cup  might  I 
pass  from  Him,  and  the  drops  of  bloody  sweat  in  the  | 
garden,  seeing  that  it  afterwards  did  wring  from  Him,  fl 
whilst  perfecting  his  eternal  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  I 
that  other  prayer  for  the  very  ministers  of  his  torture,  I 
'  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do  ! '  Such  was  the  view  expressed  by  Colet  in  reply  to  J 
Erasmus,  and  in  opposition  to  the  view  which  he  waa  ] 
aware  was  generally  received  by  scholastic  divines. 

Whilst  they  were  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion  it  | 
happened  that  Prior  Charuock  entered  the  room. 
Colet,  with  a  delicacy  of  feeHng  which  Erasmus  after-  ^ 
wards  appreciated,  at  once  broke  off  the  argument, 
simply  remarking,  as  he  took  leave,  that  he  did  not 
doubt  that  were  his  friend,  when  alone,  to  reconsider 
the  matter  with  care  and  accuracy,  their  difference  of  | 
opinion  would  not  last  very  long. 

When  Erasmus  found  himself  alone  and  at  leisure 
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in  his  chambers  he  at  once  followed  Colet's  advice.  Ohap.  ra. 
He  reconsidered  Colet's  argument  and  his  own.  He  a.d.  1499. 
consulted  his  books.  By  far  the  most  of  the  authori- 
ties, both  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  he  found  beyond 
dispute  to  be  on  his  own  side.  And  his  reconsidera- 
tion ended  in  his  being  the  more  convinced  that  he 
had  himself  been  right  and  Colet  wrong.  Naturally 
finding  it  hard  to  yield  when  there  was  no  occasion, 
and  feeling  sure  that  this  time  he  had  the  best  of  the 
argument,  he  eageriy  seized  his  pen,  and  with  some 
parade,  both  of  candour  and  learning,  stated  at  great 
length  what  he  thought  might  be  said  on  both  sides. 
After  having  written  what,  in  type,  would  fill  about  Erasmus 
fifty  of  these  pages,  he  confidently  wound  up  his  long  coiet. 
letter  by  saying  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  he  had 
demonstrated  his  own  opinion  to  be  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  Schoolmen  and  most  of  the  early 
Fathers,  and,  whilst  not  contrary  to  nature,  clearly 
consistent  with  reason.  But  he  knew,  he  said,  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  and  whether  he  had  convinced 
Colet  he  could  not  tell.     For,  he  wrote  in  conclusion, 

*  how  rash  it  is  in  me,  a  mere  tyro,  to  dare  to  encoun- 

*  ter  a  commander — for  one,  whom  you  call  a  rhe- 

*  torician^    to  venture  upon    theological  ground,    to 

*  enter  an  arena  which  is  not  mine !     Still  I  have  not 

*  shrunk  from  daring  everything  even  with  you,  who 

*  are  so  skilled  in  all  elegant  and  ancient  lore,  who 

*  have  brought  with  you  from  Italy  such  stores  of 

*  Greek  and  Latin,  and  who,  on  this  very  account,  are 
'  not  as  yet  appreciated  as  you  ought  to  be  by  theo- 

*  logians.     Wherefore,  in  discussing  with  you,  I  have 

*  chosen  to  use  the  old  and  free  way  of  arguing ;  not 

*  only  because  I  prefer  it  myself,  but  also  because  I 
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'  knew  your  dislike  to  the  modem  and  new-fangled 
'  method  of  disputation,  which,  keen  and  ready  as  it 
'  may  seem  to  some,  is  in  your  view  complicated, 
'  superstitious,  spiritless,  and  plainly  sophistical.  And 

'  perhaps  you  are  right Yet  I  would  have  you 

'  take  care  lest  you  should  not  be  able  to  stand  aloiie 
'  against  so  many  thousands.  Let  us  not,  contented 
'  with  the  plain  homespun  sense  of  Origen,  Ambrose, 
'  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  others  as 
'  ancient,  grudge  to  these  modem  disputants  their 
'  more  elaborated  doctrines. 

'  And  now  I  await  your  attack.  I  await  your  mighty 
'  war-trumpet,  I  await  those  "  Coletian  "  arrows,  surer 
'  even  than  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  In  the  meantime  I 
'  will  array  the  forces  of  my  mind  ;  I  will  concentrate 

*  my  ranks  ;  I  will  prepare  my  reserves  of  books,  lest  I 
'  should  not  be  able  to  stand  your  first  charge. 

'  As  to  the  rest,  the  matters  which  you  have  pro- 

*  pounded  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  since  they 
'  are  such  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  dispute  of,  I 
'  had  rather  enter  into  them  by  word  of  mouth  when 

*  we  are  together  than  by  letter.     Vale  I ' 

The  reply  of  Colet  was  short,  and  very  characteristia 
of  the  man. 

'  Your  letter,  most  learned  Erasmus,  as  it  is  very 
'  long,  80  also  is  it  most  eloquent  and  happy.  It  ia> 
'  a  proof  of  a  tenacious  memory,  and  gives  a  faithful 

'  review  of  our  discussion But   it  contains 

'  nothing  to  alter  or  detract  from  the  opinions  which  I 

*  imbibed  from  St.  Jerome.     Not  that  I  am  perverse 

*  and  obstinate  with  an  uncandid  pertinacity,  but  that 
'  (though  I  may  be  mistaken)  I  think  I  hold  and 
'  defend  the  truth,  or  what  is  most  like  the  truth. 
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'  I  am  unwilling,  just  now,  to  grapple  with  your  letter  Ohap.  in 

*  as  a  whole ;  for  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  strength  aj>.  U9». 

*  to  do  so  at  once,  and  without  preparation.     But  I 

*  will  attack  the  first  part  of  it — ^your  first  line  of 
'  battle  as  it   were.  ...   In  the  meantime  do  you 

*  patiently  hear  me,  and  let  us  both,  if,  when  striking 

*  our  flints  together,  any  spark  should  fly  out,  eagerly 

*  catch  at  it.     For  we  seek,  not  for  victory  in  argu-  coieft 

*  ment,  but  for  truth,  which  perchance  may  be  elicited  1^01°' 

*  by  the  clash  of  argument  with  argument,  as  sparks 

*  are  by  the  clashing  of  steel  against  steel  1 '  ^ 

Erasmus,  at  the  commencement  of  his  long  letter,  Erasmus 
feeling,  perhaps,  that  after  all  there  might  be  some  lowed  the 
truth  in  Colet's  view  not  embraced  in  his  own,  had  ^^ 
fallen  back  upon  the  strange  theory,  already  alluded  *  manifold 
to  as  held  by  scholastic  divines,  that  the  words  of  the  Scripture. 
Scriptures,  because  of  their  magic  sacredness  and  ab- 
solute inspiration,  might  properly  be  interpreted  in 
several  distinct  senses.     'Nothing'  (he  had  said)  'for- 

*  bids   our  drawing  various   meanings   out   of  the 

*  wonderful  riches  of  the  sacred  text,  so  as  to  render 
'  the  same  passage  in  more  than  one  way.     I  know 

*  that,  according  to  Job,  "  the  word  of  God  is  mani- 

*  "fold."     I  know  that  the  manna  did  not  taste  alike 

*  to  all.    But  if  you  so  embrace  your  opinion  that  you 

*  condemn  and  reject  the  received  opinion,  then  I 
'  freely  dissent  from  you.' 

This  was  the  first  line  of  battle  which  Colet,  in  his 
letter,  declared  that  he  would  at  once  attack.  It  was  a 
notion  of  Scripture  interpretation  altogether  foreign  to 
his  own.     He  yielded  to  none  in  his  admiration  of  the 

^  Eras.  Op.  y.  pp.  1291  and  1292. 
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hs.  m.  wonderful  fulness  and  richness  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
h  14B9.  had  made  it  the  chief  matter  of  his  remark  to  the 
priest  who  had  called  on  him  during  the  winter 
vacation  of  1496-7,  and  had  written  to  the  Abbot  of 
"Winchcombe  an  account  of  the  priest's  visit  in  order  to 
press  the  same  point  upon  him.  But  from  the  method 
adopted  in  his  expositions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  hoUl 
the  theory  of  uniform  verbal  inspiration,  which  ignored 
the  human  element  in  Scripture,  round  which  had 
grown  this  still  stranger  theory  of  the  manifold  senses, 
and  upon  which  alone  it  could-  be  at  all  logically  held. 
It  is  true  that,  in  his  abstract  of  the  Dionysian 
writings,  he  had,  upon  Dionysian  authority,  accepted,  in 
a  modified  form,'  the  doctrine  of  the  '  four  senses '  of 


'  '  From  this  order,  any  am  may 
petcdve  the  rsawn  of  ihe  fvur 
Kneri  in  the  old  law  which  are 
customary  in  the  church.  The 
literal  is,  when  the  actions  of  the 
menofold  time  are  related.  When 
you  thinkoftheimage,  evenof  the 
Christian  church  wliich  the  law 
foreahadowf,  tlien  you  catch  the 
allegorical  sense.  When  you  are 
niaed  aloft,  so  as  from  the  stuidow 
to  conceive  of  the  reality  which 
both  represent,  then  there  dawns 
upon  you  the  aniryiiyic  sense.  And 
when  from  signa  you  obaervB  tbe 
instruction  of  individiul  man,  then 
all  baa  a  moral  tone  for  you.  .  .  . 
In  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
meul,  eannji^  when  it  pleaaed  the 
Lord  Jesua  and  his  Apostles  to 
speak  in  parables,  as  Uhriat  often 
does  in  the  Oaapela,  and  St.  Joba 
throughout  in  the  Revelation,  all 
the  rest  of  Che  diatrourse,  in  which 


'  either  the  Saviour  teaches  bis  di»- 
■  ciplcis  more  plainly,  or  the  disciples 
'  instruct  the  churches,  has  the  sense 
'  that  appears  ou  the  surface.  Nor 
'  is  ooethingsmdandanother meant, 
'  but  the  very  thing  is  meant  which 
'  is  said,  and  tbe  sen^  is  wholly 
'  litemJ.  StiU,  inasmuch  as  the 
'  church  of  Gk>d  is  figurative,  con- 
'  cdve  always  an  ana'joge  in  what 
'  you  hear  in  tbe  doctrines  of  the 
'  church,  tbe  meaning-  of  which  will 
'  not  cease  tiU  tbe  figure  has  become 
'  the  truth.  From  this  moreorer 
'  conclude,  that  where  the  literal 
'  sense  is,  then  the  alle^rical  sense 
'  is  nut  always  along  with  it  [  but, 
'  on  the  other  band,  that  where 
'  there  ia  tbe  allegorical  sense,  the 
'  literal  sense  ia  always  underlying' 
'  it.' — Colet's  abstract  of  tbe  Eccl, 
Hie.r.,  Ur.  Luptou's  translation,  pp. 
10o-107i  and  see  Mr.  Lupton'a  note 
on  this  passage. 
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Scripture ;  and  in  his  letters  to  Eadulphus,  whilst  con-  Chap.  m. 
fining  himself  to  the  literal  sense,  he  guarded  himself  ^^^.1499. 
against  the  denial  of  the  same  theory.  But  he  had 
never  sanctioned  the  gross  abuse  of  the  doctrine  to 
which  Erasmus  had  appealed,  which  asserted  that  even 
the  literal  sense  of  the  same  passage  might  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  different  things.  It  was  one  thing  to 
hold  that  some  pass^es  must  be  allegorically  under- 
stood and  not  literally,  and  that  other  passages  have 
both  a  hteral  and  an  allegorical  meaning  (which  Colet 
seems  to  have  held),  or  even  that  all  passages  have 
both  a  literal  and  an  allegorical  meaning  (which  Colet 
did  not  hold).  It  was  quite  another  thing  to  hold  that 
the  words  of  the  same  passage  might,  in  their  literal 
sense,  mean  several  different  things,  and  be  used  as 
texts  in  support  of  statements  not  within  the  direct 
intention  of  their  human  writer. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  *  Summa,'  had  indeed  laid  Aquinas 
down  a  proposition,  which  practically  amounted  to  J^manifoid 
this.     For  in   discussing   the  doctrine  of  the  *  four  ^^ses.* 

*  senses  '  of  Scripture,  he  had  not  only  stated  that  the 
spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  was  threefold,  viz.  alle- 
gorical, moral,  and  anagogical,  but  also  that  the 
literal  sense  was  manifold.  He  had  laid  down  the 
doctrine,  that  *  Inasmuch  as  the  literal  sense  is  that 

*  which  the  author  intends^  and  God  is  the  author  of 
'  Holy  Scripture,  who  comprehends  all  things  in  His 

*  mind  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  is  not  inconsistent, 

*  as  Augustine  says  in  his  twelfth  Confession,  if  even 

*  according  to  the  literal  sense  in  the  one  letter  of  the 
'  Holy  Scriptures  there  are  many  senses.'  ^ 

^  Summa,  pt.  i.  quest.  1,  article  x.  Ck)nclu6io. 
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Chip.  in.  It  may,  however,  well  be  doubted  whether  Aquinaa 
tj,.  i4du.  would  have  sanctioned  altogether  the  absurd  length 
to  which  this  doctrine  was  carried  by  scholastic  dis- 
putants. 

Whether  Colet,  since  Grocyn's  discovery,  had  or 
had  not  altoriether  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  '  mani- 
'  fold  senses,'  as  one  of  the  notions  which  he  had  once 
held  on  Dionysian  authority,  but  which  the  authority 
of  the  /'seiirfrt-Dionysius  was  not  sufficient  to  estabhsli, 
it  is  clear  that  in  his  reply  to  Erasmus  he  utterly 
repudiated  the  abuse  of  it  to  which  Erasmus  had 
appealeti.  '  In  the  first  place  "  (he  wrote),  '  I  cannot 
'  agree  with  you  when  you  state,  along  with  many  I 
'  others,  and  as  I  think  mistakenly,  that  the  Holy  ( 
'  Scriptures,  at  least  una  in  aliquo  genere,  are  so  pn>- 
*  lific  that  they  give  birth  to  many  senses.  Not  that 
'  I  would  not  have  them  to  be  as  prohfic  as  possible — 
'  their  overflowing  fecundity  and  fuhiess  I,  more  than 
'  others,  admire — but  that  I  consider  their  fecundity  to 
'  consist  in  tlieir  giving  birth  not  to  many  [senses], 
'  but  to  only  one,  and  that  the  most  true  one.' 

After  remarking  that  whilst  the  lower  forma  of  life 
produce  the  most  numerous  oflTspring,  the  highest  forms 
of  life  tend  towards  unity  of  offspring,  he  argues  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  gives  birth  in  the  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  power,  to  one  and  the  same  simple  truth. 
What  if  from  the  simple,  divine,  and  truth-speaking  ' 
words  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whether  1 
heard  or  read,  many  and  various  persons  draw  many! 
and  varying  senses  ?     He  set  that  down,  he  said,  not  to  1 
the  fecundity  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  the  steriUty  of  ' 
men's  minds,  and  their  incapacity  of  getting  at  the  pure  ; 
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and  simple  truth.  K  they  could  but  reach  that,  they  Chap,  iil 
would  as  completely  agree  as  now  they  differ.  He  A^usd. 
then  remarked  how  mysterious  the  inspiration  of  the  Coiet's 

visws  OQ 

Scriptures  was ;  how  the  Spirit  seemed  to  him,  by  rea-  •  inspira- 
8on  of  its  majesty,  to  have  a  peculiar  method  of  its  ^^^' 
own,  singularly  absolute  and  free,  blowing  where  it 
lists,  making  prophets  of  whom  it  will,  yet  so  that  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to  the  prophets.  He 
repeated,  in  conclusion,  that  he  admired  the  fulness  of 
the  Scriptures,  not  because  each  word  may  be  construed 
in  several  senses — that  would  be  want  of  fulness — ^but 
because  quot  sentmtice  totidem  sunt  verba,  et  quot  verba 
tot  sententicB,  Having  said  this,  he  was  ready  to  descend 
into  the  arena,  and  to  join  battle  with  Erasmus  on  the 
matter  in  dispute,  but  he  could  not  do  so  now ;  he  was 
called  away  by  other  engagements,  and  must  end  his 
letter  for  the  present.* 

The  letters  which  followed  in  which  Colet  further 
pursued  the  subject  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  have 
unfortunately  been  lost.  But  enough  remains  to  give, 
by  a  passing  ghmpse,  some  idea  of  the  pleasant  collo- 
quies and  earnest  converse,  both  by  mouth  and  letter, 
in  which  the  happy  months  of  college  intercourse 
ghded  swiftly  by. 


^  Eras.  Op.  v.  pp.  1291  to  1294. 
Thifi  reply  of  Colet  to  the  long  letter 
of  Emsmus  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  published  in  the  early  editions 
of  the  latter.    Thus  I  do  not  find  it 


in  the  editions  of  Schurerius,  Ar- 
gent. 1616,  and  again  1517.  The 
earliest  print  of  it  that  I  have  seen 
is  that  appended  to  the  Enchiridion, 
&c.    Basle,  1518. 
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VI.    CORRESl'OyDENCE    BETWEEN    COLET     AND    ERASMUS   ON 
THE      INTENTION      OF      ERASMUS      TO      LEAVE      OXFORD 

(1499— 15O0). 

The  winter  vacation  of  1499-1500  had  apparently 
dispersed  for  a  while  the  circle  of  Oxford  students. 
Erasmus  having,  it  would  seem,  some  friend  at  Court, 
had  joined  the  Royal  party,  probably  spending  Christ- 
mas at  Woodstock  or  some  other  hunting  station. 
He  was  at  first  delighted  with  Court  manners  and 
field  sports,  and  in  a  letter,'  written  about  this  time, 
he  jocosely  told  a  Parisian  friend,  that  the  Erasmus 
whom  he  once  had  known  was  now  a  hunter,  and  his 
manners  polished  up  into  those  of  an  experienced 
courtier.  He  was  greatly  struck,  he  added,  with  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  English  ladies,  and  urged 
him  to  let  nothing  less  than  the  gout  hinder  his 
coming  to  England. 

But  while  Court  life  might  captivate  at  first,  Eras- 
mus had  soon  found  out  that  its  ghtter  was  not  gold. 
As  the  wolf  in  the  fable  lost  his  relish  for  the  dainties 
and  dehcate  fare  of  the  house-dog  when  he  saw  the 
mark  of  the  collar  on  his  neck,  so  when  Erasmus  had 
seen  how  little  of  freedom  and  how  much  of  bondage 
there  was  in  the  courlier's  life  he  had  left  it  with 
disgust;  choosing  rather  to  return  to  Oxford  to  share 
the  more  congenial  society  of  what  students  might 
be  found  there  during  these  vacation  weeks,  than  to 
remain  longer  with  '  be-chained  courtiers.'  ^  He  was 
waiting  only  for  time  and  tide  to  return  to  Paris. 

■  Eras.  Op.  iii.  Epist.  Uv.  Eraa-  J  '  '  Torqutttb  istis  diilidfl.' — Ena. 
mua  Fsiuto  Ajidrelino,  1531  ad.  p.    Op.  t.  p.  126,  E. 
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At  present  the  weather  was  too  rough  for  so  bad  a  Chap.  m. 
sailor ;  and,  owing  to  political  disquiet  and  danger,  it  aj).  1499. 
was  diflBcult  to  obtain  the  needful  permission  to  leave 
the  realm. 

The  fear  that  Erasmus  was  so  soon  to  leave  Oxford  Erasmos 
was  one  which  troubled  Colet's  vacation  thoughts.  S^^JT 
To  be  left  alone  at  Oxford  again  to  fight  his  way  single-  ^^^rd. 
handed  was  by  no  means  a  cheering  prospect.  But  his 
saddest  feeling  was  one  not  merely  of  sorrow  at  parting 
with  his  new  friend — it  was  a  feehng  of  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  hoped  for  more  than  he  had  found  in 
Erasmus.  That  he  could  have  won  over  Erasmus 
all  at  once  to  his  own  views  and  plans  he  had  never 
dreamed.  The  scholar  had  his  own  bent  of  mind,  and 
of  course  his  own  plans.  Such  was  his  love  of  learn- 
ing for  its  own  sake,  that  he  was  bent  on  constant  and 
persevering  study  ;  and  his  stay  at  Oxford  he  looked 
upon  merely  as  one  step  in  the  ladder,  valuable  chiefly 
because  it  led  to  the  next.  But  Colet  longed  for  fellow- 
ship. In  his  friend  he  had  sought,  and  in  some  measure 
found,  fellow-feeling.  But  feeling  and  action  to  him 
were  too  closely  linked  to  make  that  all  he  wanted. 
Fellow-feeling  was  to  him  but  a  half-hearted  thing 
unless  it  ripened  into  fellow  work ;  and  he  had  hoped 
for  this  in  Erasmus.  He  had  purposely  left  Erasmus  to 
find  out  his  views  and  to  discern  his  spirit  by  degrees. 
He  had  not  tried  to  force  him  in  anywise.  He  had 
shown  his  wisdom  in  this.  But  now  that  Erasmus 
talked  of  leaving  Oxford,  it  was  Colet's  duty  to  speak 
out.  He  could  not  let  him  go  without  one  last  appeal.  Coiet 
He  therefore  wrote  to  him,  telling  him  plainly  of  his  ^^^^a^ 
disappointment.     He  urged  him  to  remain  at  Oxford.  **  Oxiord, 
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:  m.  He  urged  him,  once  for  all,  to  come  out  boldly,  as  he 
,B.  1499.  himself  had  done,  and  to  do  his  part  iu  the  great  work 
of  restoring  that  old  and  true  theology  of  Christ,  so 
long  obscured  by  the  subtle  webs  of  the  Sclioolmen,  ia 
its  pristine  brightness  and  dignity.  What  could  he  do 
more  noble  than  this  ?  There  was  plenty  of  room  for 
hoth  of  them.  He  himself  was  doing  his  best  to  ex- 
pound the  New  Testament.  Why  should  not  Erasmus 
take  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  say  Genesis  or 
Isaiah,  and  expound  it,  aa  he  had  done  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  ?  If  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do 
this  at  once,  Colet  urged  that,  as  a  temporary  alter.  __ 
native,  he  should  lecture  on  some  secular  brauch  of 
study.  Anything  was  better  than  that  he  should 
leave  Oxford  altogether.' 

Erasmus  received  this  letter  soon  after  his  return 
from  his  short  experience  of  Court  hfe.  The  tone  of 
disappointment  and  almost  reproof  pervading  it  Eras- 
mus felt  was  undeserved  on  his  part,  yet  it  evidently 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  Looking  back 
upon  his  intercourse  with  Colet  at  Oxford,  he  must 
have  seen  how  much  it  had  done  to  change  his  views, 
and  felt  how  powerfully  Colet'e  influence  had  worked 
upon  him.  Yet  he  knew  how  far  his  views  were  from 
being  matured  like  Colet's,  and  how  foolish  it  would 
be  to  begin  pubhcly  to  teach  before  his  own  mind 
was  fully  made  up.  He  knew  that  Colet  had  brought 
him  over  very  much  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and  he 
was  ready  to  confess  himself  a  disciple  of  Colet's  ;  but 
he  must  digest  what  he  had  learned,  and  make  it 
thoroughly  his  own,  before  he  could  pubhcly  teach  it. 

'  Oolet'a  letter  to  Eraamiu  hw  i  gathered  bom  the  replj  of  Enu- 
been  lost,  but  tho  above  may  be  I  mus. 
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Perhaps  he  might  one  day  be  able  to  join  Colet  in  his  Chap,  in; 
work  at   Oxford;    but  he   thought,   and   probably  a.d.  14«9, 
wisely,  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come.     This  at  least 
may  be  gathered  from  his  reply  to   Colet's  letter. 
With  some  abridgment  and  unimportant  omissions,  it 
may  be  translated  thus : — 

Erasmiis  to  Colet} 
...  'In   what  you  say  of  your  disUke   to   the  Bepiy  of 

.  n  ni*>  1  i^i*i-         •  Erasmos 

*  modem  race  of  divines,  who  spend  their  lives  in  mere  to  Coiet'a 

'  logical  tricks  and  sophistical  cavils,  in  very  truth  I  ®'^*'®***®^ 

*  entirely  agree  with  you. 

'  Not  that,  valuing  as  I  do  all  branches  of  study,  I 

*  condemn  the  studies  of  these  men  as  such,  but  that 
*when  they  are  pursued  for  themselves  alone,  un- 
'  seasoned  by  more  ancient  and  elegant  literature,  they 
'  seem  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  make  men  sciolists  and 
'  contentious ;    whether  they  can  make  men  wise  I 

*  leave  to  others.   For  they  exhaust  the  mental  powers  Agrees 
*by  a  dry  and  biting  subtlety,  without  infusing  any  i^^dis-^^ 

*  vigour  or  spirit  into  the  mind.     And,  worst  of  all,  gchoiastks 

*  theology,  the  queen  of  all  science — so  richly  adorned  System. 

*  by  ancient  eloquence — they  strip  of  all  her  beauty 
'  by  their  incongruous,  mean,  and  disgusting  style. 
'  What  was  once  so  clear,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  the 

*  old  divines,  they  clog  with  some  subtlety  or  other, 

*  thus  involving  everything  in  obscurity  while  they 
'  tr)'-  to  explain  it.  It  is  thus  we  see  that  theology, 
'  which  was  once  most  venerable  and  full  of  majesty, 
'  now  almost  dumb,  poor,  and  in  rags. 

'  In  the  meantime  we  are  allured  by  a  never-satiated 


>  Eraa.  Op,  v.  p.  1263; 

R 
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[AT.  nL  '  appetite  for  strife.  Oue  dispute  gives  rise  to  another  J 
,,  \m.  '  and  with  wonderful  gravity  we  fight  about  straws.! 
'  Then,  lest  we  should  seem  to  have  added  nothing  tol 
'  tlie  discoveries  of  the  old  divines,  we  audaciousl^l 
'  lay  down  certain  positive  rules  according  to  which^l 
'  God  has  performed  his  mysteries,  when  soraetimegl 
'  it  might  be  better  for  us  to  believe  that  a  thing  izrotfil 

*  done,  leaving  the  question  of  how  it  was  done  to  thel 
'  omnipotence  of  God.  So,  too,  for  the  sake  of  show-l 
'  ing  our  ingenuity,  we  sometimes  discuss  questions 

'  which  pious  ears  can  hardly  bear  to  hear ;  as,  for 
'  instance,  when  it  is  asked  whether  the  Almighty 
'  could  have  taken  upon  Him  the  nature  of  the  devil'B 

*  or  of  an  ass.  I 

'  Besides  all  this,  in  our  times  those  men  in  general  ■ 
'  apply  themselves  to  theology,  the  chief  of  all  atudies,* 
'  who  by  reason  of  their  obtuseness  and  lack  of  aensejl 
'  are  hardly  fit  for  any  study  at  all.     I  say  this  not  of  I 

*  learned  and  upright  professors  of  theology,  whoml 
'  I  highly  respect  and  venerate,  but  of  that  sordid  andfl 
'haughty  pack  of  divines  who  count  all  learning  asl 
'  wortliless  except  their  own.  I 

'  Wherefore,  my  dear  Colet,  in  having  joined  battle  I 
'  with  this  redoubtable  race  of  men  for  the  restoration,  I 
'  in  its  pristine  brightness  and  dignity,  of  that  old  and  ■ 
'true  theology  which  they  have  obscured  by  theirl 
'  subtleties,  you  have  in  verj-  truth  engaged  in  a  work  1 
'  in  many  ways  of  the  highest  honour — a  work  of  de-B 
'  votion  to  the  cause  of  theolog}- ,  and  of  the  greatest  I 
'  advantage  to  all  students,  and  especially  the  students  I 
'  of  this  flourishing  University  of  Oxford.     Still,  UtM 

*  speak  the  truth,  it  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  andV 
'  one  sure  to  excite  ill-will.    Tour  learning  and  energy  I 


hanoDTB 
Colet  and 
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will,  however,  conquer  every  difficulty,  and  your  Chap.iii 
magnanimity  will  easily  overlook  ill-will.  There  are  a.d.  1499 
not  a  few,  even  among  divines  themselves,  both  able 
and  willing  to  second  your  honest  endeavours.  There 
is  no  one,  indeed,  who  would  not  give  you  a  hand, 
since  there  is  not  even  a  doctor  in  this  celebrated 
University  who  has  not  given  attentive  audience  to 
your  public  readings  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  now 
of  three  years'  standing.  And  which  is  the  most 
praiseworthy  in  this,  their  modesty  in  not  being 
ashamed  to  learn  from  a  young  man  without  doctor's 
degree,  or  your  remarkable  learning,  eloquence,  and 
integrity  of  life,  which  they  have  thought  worthy  of 
such  honour  ? 

'  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  should  put  your  shoulder  Erasmus 
under  so  great  a  burden,  for  you  are  able  to  bear  it,  with  Coie 
but  I  do  wonder  greatly  that  you  should  call  me,  r^ady  yet 
who   am   nothing   of   a   man,  into   the  fellowship  ^^^^^ 
of  so  glorious  a  work.     For  you  exhort — yes,  you  'eiiow- 
almost  reproachfully  urge  me,  that,  by  expounding 
either  the  ancient  Moses  ^  or  the  eloquent  Isaiah,  in 
the  same  way  as  you  have  expounded  St.  Paul,  I 
should  try,  as  you  say,  to  kindle  up  the  studies  of  this 
University,  now  chilled  by  these  winter  months.   But 
I,  who  have  learned  to  live  in  solitude,  know  well 
how  imperfectly  I  am  furnished  for  such  a  task ;  nor 
do  I  lay  claim  to  sufficient  learning  to  justify  my 


*  It  is  possible  that  Colet  him- 
self had,  at  one  time,  thought  of 
expounding  the  book  of  Genesis, 
but  the  manuscript  letters  to  Ra- 
dulphus  appended  to  the  copy  of 


the  MS.  on  the  *  Romans/  in  the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  contain  no  allusion  to 
any  such  intention. 
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[.  '  undertating  it.    Nor  do  I  judge  that  I  have  str 
I    '  of  mind  enough  to  enable  me  to  sustain  the  ill-i 

'  so  many  men  stoutly  maintaining  their  own  ground. 

'  Matters  of  this  kind  require  not  a  tyro,  hut  a  prac- 

*  tised  general.  Nor  can  you  rightly  call  me  immodest  J 
'  in  refusing  to  do  what  I  should  be  far  more  immodest  I 
'to  attempt.     You  act,  my  dear  Colet,  in  this  matter  ' 

*  as  wisely  as  they  who  (as  Plautus  says)  "  demand 
'  "  water  from  a  rock."     With  what  face  can  I  teach 

'  what  I  myself  have  not  learned  ?  How  shall  I  J 
'  kindle  the  chilled  warmth  of  others  while  I  am  alto-  I 
'  gather  trembhng  and  shivering  myself  ?  ...  I 

'  But  you  say  you  expected  this  of  me,  and  now  you  I 
'  complain  that  you  were  mistaken.   You  should  rather  I 

*  blame  yourself  than  me  for  this.  For  I  have  not  I 
'  deceived  you.  I  have  neither  promised  nor  held  out  1 
'anyprospectofanysueh  thing.  But  you  have  deceived  J 

*  yourself  in  not  believing  me  when  I  told  you  truly  1 
'  what  I  meant  to  do.  I 

'  Nor  indeed  did  I  come  here  to  teach  poetry  and  I 
'  rhetoric,  for  these  ceased  to  be  pleasant  to  me  when  I 
'  they  ceased  to  be  necessary.  I  refuse  the  one  task  I 
'  because  it  does  not  come  up  to  my  purpose,  the  other  1 
'because  it  is  beyond  my  strength.  Y'ou  unjustly  blame  I 
'  me  in  the  one  case,  my  dear  Colet,  because  I  never  I 
'  intended  to  follow  the  profession  of  what  are  called  I 
'secular  studies.  As  to  the  other,  you  exhort  me  in  I 
'  vain,  as  T  know  myself  to  be  too  unfit  for  it.  But  I 
'  even  though  I  were  most  fit,  stiU  it  must  not  be.  I 
'  For  soon  I  must  return  to  Paris.  I 

'  In  the  meantime,  whilst  I  am  detained  here,  partly  I 
*  by  the  winter,  and  partly  because  departure  from  1 
'England  is  forbidden,  owing  to  the  flight  of  some    I 
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*duke,*   I    have    betaken   myself    to    this    famous   Cha»,ul 

*  University  that  I  might  rather  spend  two  or  three  i^vTim. 
*'  months  with  men  of  your  class  than  with  those 

*  be-chained  courtiers. 

'  Be  it,  indeed,  far  from  me  to  oppose  your  glorious 

*  and  sacred  labours.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  promise  But  lome 
^  (since  not  fitted  as  yet  to  be  a  coadjutor)  sedulously  join  cluet 
*to   encourage    and  further    them.      For    the  rest,  JJ^'^^^^ 

*  whenever  I  feel  that  I  have  the  requisite  firmness 

*  and  strength  I  will  join  you,  and,  by  your  side,  and 

*  in  theological  teaching,  I  will  zealously  engage,  if 

*  not  in  successful  at  least  in  earnest  labour.     In  the 

*  meantime,  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  me 

*  than  that  we  should  go  on  as  we  have  begun,  whether 

*  daily  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  letter,  discussing  the 

*  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture. 

'  Vale,  mi  Colete. 
^  Oxford :  at  the  College  of  the  Canons  of  the 
'  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  commonly  called 
'  the  College  of  St.  Mary.'  ^ 


VII.    ERASMUS   LEAVES   OXFORD   AND    ENGLAND  (1600). 

Erasmus  took  leave  of  Colet,  and  left  Oxford  early 
in  January,  1500. 


^  ProLably  De  la  Pole.  See  Mr. 
Gairdner's  Letters  and  Papers,  8fc,  of 
Richard  III,  and  Henry  VIL  voL  i. 
p.  129,  and  vol.  iL  preface,  p.  xl ; 
and  appendix,  p.  377 ;  where  Mr. 
Oairdner  mentions  tinder  date,  20th 
Aug.  14  Henry  VII.  (1499)  a  'Pro- 


adds  '  N.B.  clearly  in  consequence 
'of  the  flif(ht  of  Edmund  De  la 
'  Pole.'  If  this  prohibition  extended 
through  December,  it  fixes  the  date 
of  this  letter  as  written  in  the 
winter  of  1499-1500. 
»  Eras.  Op,  v.  p.  1263.  This  letter 


'  clamation,    against    leaving    the  ,  is  generally  found  prefixed  to  the 
^  kingdom    without    license/    and    Tarious  editions  of  the  DUputaUr 
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He  proceeded  to  Greenwich,  to  the  country  seat  c 
Lord  and  Lady  Mountjoy ;  for  his  patron  had,  appor^ 
rently,  since  his  arrival  in  England,  married  a  wife.' 

Wliile  he  was  resting  under  this  hospitable  roof. 
Thomas  More  came  down  to  pay  hJni  a  farewell  visit. 
He  brought  with  him  another  young  lawyer  named 
Arnold — the  eon  of  Arnold  the  merchant,  a  man  well' 
known  in  London,  and  living  in  one  of  the  hou8eftJ 
built  upon  the  arches  of  London  Bridge. - 

More,  whose  love  of  fun  never  slept,  persuaded 
Erasmus,  by  way  of  something  to  do,  to  take  a  walk 
with  himself  and  his  friend  to  a  neighbouring  village. 

He  took    them  to  call  at  a  house  of  rather  im- 
posing appearance.    As  they  entered  the  hall,  Erasmus  I 
was  struck  with  the  style  of  it ;  it  rivalled  even  that  of  1 
the  mansion  of  his  noble  patron.     It  was  in  fact  the-| 
Royal  Nursery,  where  all  the  children  of  Henry  VII., 
except  Arthur  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  living  undei 
the  care  of  their  tutor.     In  tlie  middle  of  the  group  ' 
was  Prince  Henry  (afterwards  Henry  VIH.),  then  a 
boy  of  nine  years  old.    To  his  right  stood  the  Princess 
Margaret,  who  afterwards  was  married  to  the  King  of 
Scotland.    On  the  left  was  the  Princess  Maria,  a  mere  i 
child  at  play.    The  nurse  held  in  her  arms  the  Prince  { 
Edmund,  a  baby  about  ten  months  old.^ 

More  and  Ai-nold  at.  once  accosted  Prince  Henry^  J 
and  presented  him  with  some  verses,  or  other  literary  I 


umaUa  de  Tadio  Christi.  And  this 
18  often  appended  (o  editions  of  tbe 
Endnridiim. 

'  Epist.lxiv.  Era«inus  to  Mount- 
Joy,  Biid  also  eee  Epist.  xlii. 
'  Eras.  Op.  iii,  p.  2fi,  E.  Epist. 


^  The  fact  tbat  Emsmiis  nlw  J 
Prince  Edmmid  fiiee  the  date  of  fl 
his  depurture  frooi  EDgland  to  J 
1500,  instead  of  14911.  He  left*! 
England  27tli  Jan.,  and  it  could  ni 
be  in  1409,for  I'rinuB  Edmund  m 
not  born  till  Feb.  21,  1499. 
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offering.    Erasmus,  having  brought  nothing  of  the  kind   Chap,  n 
with  him,  felt  awkward,  and  could  only  promise  to   a.d.  160( 
prove  his  courtesy  to  the  Prince  in  the  same  way  on 
some  future  occasion.   They  were  invited  to  sit  down 
to  table,  and  during  the  meal  the  Prince  sent  a  note  to 
Erasmus  to  remind  him  of  his  promise.   The  result  was 
that  More  received  a  merited  scolding  from  Erasmus, 
for  having  led  him  blindfold  into  the  trap ;  and  Erasmus, 
after  parting  with  More,  had  to  devote  three  of  the 
few  remaining  days  of  his  stay  in  England  to  the  Erasmus 
composition  of  Latin  verses  in  honour  of  England,  ^es 
Henry  VII.,  and   the  Eoyal  children.^     He  was  in  ^^^^^ 
good  humour  with  England.     He  had  been  treated 
with  a  kindness  which  he  never  could  forget ;  and  he 
was  leaving  England  with   a   purse   full  of  golden 
crowns,  generously  provided  by  his  English  friends  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  long-wished-for  visit  to 
Italy.   Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising 
if  his  verses  should  be  laudatory.^ 

By  the  27  th  January,^  he  was  off  to  Dover,  to  catch  Leaves 
the  boat  for  Boulogne. 

So  the  three  friends  were  scattered.      Each   had  Thethre 
evidently  a  separate  path  of  his  own.     Their  natures  ^aUer^ 
and  natural  gifts  were,  indeed,  singularly  different. 
They  had  been  brought  into  contact  for  one  short 
year,  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  now  again  their  spheres 
of  life  seemed  likely  to  lie  wide  apart. 


*  See  the  mention  of  this  inci-  ,  a.  6,  and  reprinted  by  Jortin,  app. 


dent  in  Erasmus's  letter  to  Botz- 
hem^  printed  as  Cataloyus  Omnium 
JSrasmi  Roterodami  Lucubratio- 
nurjiy  ipso  Autore,  1523,  Basil,  fol. 


418,  419. 

^  For  the  verses  see  Eras.  Op.  i. 
p.  1216. 

'  See  Ep.  xcii.  and  Ixxxi. 
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Chap.  HI.       How  could  it  be  Otherwise  ?     Even  Colet,  who  had 

A.D.  1500.  longed  that  his  friendship  for  Erasmus  might  ripen 

into  the  fellowship  of  fellow-work,  could  not  hope 

against  hope.     The  chances  that  his  dream  might  yet 

be  realised,  seemed  slight  indeed.     '  Whenever  I  feel 

*  that  I  have  the  requisite  firmness  and  strength,  I 

*  will  join  you  ! '  So  Erasmus  had  promised.  But 
Colet  might  well  doubtfully  ask  himself — '  When  will 
*thatbe?' 


CHAPTEK  IV. 


I.  COLET  MADE  DOCTOR  AND  DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  (1500-6.) 

CoLET,  left  alone  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  chap.  iv. 
at  Oxford,  worked  steadily  at  his  post.     It  mattered     "^^ 
little  to  him  that  for  years  he  toiled  on  without  any    i^^><>-^- 
official  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  University  author- 
ities of  the  value  of  his  work.    What  if  a  Doctor's  de- 
gree had  never  during  these  years  been  conferred  upon 
him  ?  The  want  of  it  had  never  stopped  his  teaching. 
Its  possession  would  have  been  to  him  no  triumph. 

That  young  theological  students  were  beginning  Coiet's 
more  and  more  to  study  the  Scriptures  instead  of  the  Oxford. 
Schoolmen — for  this  he  cared  far  more.  For  this  he 
was  casting  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  in  full  faith  that, 
whether  he  might  live  to  see  it  or  not,  it  would  return 
after  many  days.  And  in  truth — known  or  unknown 
to  Colet — young  Tyndale,  and  such  as  he,  yet  in  their 
teens,  were  already  poring  over  the  Scriptures  at 
Oxford.^     The  leaven,  silently  but  surely,  was  leaven- 


*  *  He  [Tyndale]  was  born  (about 
'  1484)  about  the  borders  of  Wales, 
'  and  brought  up  from  a  child  in  the 
*  University  of  Oxford,  where  he,  by 
'long  continuance,  grew  and  in- 
'  creased  as  well  in  the  knowledge 


'  of  tongues  and  other  liberal  arts,  as 

*  specially  in  the  knowledge  of  the 

*  Scriptures,   whereunto   his   mind 
'  was  singularly  addicted;  insomuch 

*  that  he,  lying  there  in  Magdalen 

*  Hall,  read  privily  to  certain  stu- 
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ing  the  surrounding  mass.  But  Colet  probably  did 
not  see  much  of  the  secret  results  of  his  work.  That 
it  was  his  duty  to  do  itwas  reason  enough  for  his  doing 
it ;  that  it  bore  at  least  some  visible  fruit  was  sufficient 
encouragemenf.  to  work  ou  with  good  heart. 

So  the  years  went  by ;  and  as  often  as  each  term 
came  round,  Colet  was  ready  with  bis  gratuitous  course 
of  lectures  on  one  or  another  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.' 

It  happened  that,  in  1504,  Robert  Sherborn,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  was  nominated,  being  then  in  Rome  on  an 
embassy,  to  the  vacant  see  of  St.  David's.  It  was  pro- 
bably at  the  same  time  ^  that  Colet  was  called  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  vacant  deanery,  though,  as 
Sherborn  was  not  formally  installed  in  hia  bishopric  tillH 
April  1505,  Colet  did  not  receive  the  temporalities  of 
his  deanery  till  May  in  the  same  year.^ 

Colet  is  said  to  have  owed  tins  advancement  to  the 
patronage  of  King  Henry  Vll.  The  title  of  Doctor 
was  at  lenglh  conferred  upon  him,  preparatory  to  hia 
acceptance  of  this  preferment,  and  it  would  appear  as 
an  honorary  mark  of  distinction.' 


1 


'  dents  and  fellows  of  Mogdeien  1 
'  Gol]ege,»omo  parcel  of  dtviiiity,iD- 
'strucring  tbem  in  the  knowledge  ' 
'  and  truth  of  the  Scriptures.' — 
Quoted  from  Foxe  in  the  bioKfi'- 
phical  notice  of  William  Tynd»le, 
prefixed  to  his  Doctiiual  Treatises, 
p.  xiv,  Parker  Society,  1848.  Mag- 
dalen Collie  is  supposed  to  have  , 
been  the  college  in  which  Colet 
remded  tt  Oxford ;  as,  according  to 
Wood,  some  of  the  name  of  Colet 
are  men tioned  in  IhBretord^ though 
not  John  Culet  himself. 


'  'HowQianjjeiusdidliefColet) 

'  following  tlie  example  of  St.  Pbu!, 
'  teach  the  people  without  reward.'' 
— Eras.  Epist.  cccctxxzi.  Eras.  Op. 
iii.p.632,  E. 

'  la  Colet's  epitaph  it  is  8tat«d 
'  oduiniBtravit  IG;'  nd  he  died  in 
1510,  this  will  briuglhecommenee-  1 
ment  of  his  administration  to  IfiO^ ,  J 
at  latest.     See  a!ao  the  not 
Appendix  on  Colet's  prefen 

^  Fasti  EcclesiEB  Anglieanic,  ] 
184, 

'   Eraa,  Op.  iii.  p.  45fi,  0. 
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It  was  to  the  work,  writes  Erasmus,  and  not  to  the  Chap,  nr 
dignity  of  the  deanery,  that  Colet  was  called.     To      a.d. 
restore  the  relaxed  discipline  of  the  College — to  preach    ^^^^^^• 
sermons  from  Scripture  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  as  he  Coiet'a 
had  done  at  Oxford — to  secure  permanently  that  such  Lond^. 
sermons  should  be  regularly  preached — this  was  his 
first  work.^ 

By  his  remove  from  Oxford  to  St.  Paul's  the  field  of 
his  influence  was  changed,  and  in  some  respects  greatly 
widened.  His  work  now  told  directly  upon  the  people 
at  large.  The  chief  citizens  of  London,  and  even  stray 
courtiers,  now  and  then,  heard  the  plain  facts  of 
Christian  truth,  instead  of  the  subtleties  of  the  School- 
men, earnestly  preached  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's 
by  the  son  of  an  ex-lord  mayor  of  London.  The 
citizens  found  too,  in  the  new  Dean,  a  man  whose 
manner  of  life  bore  out  the  lessons  of  his  pulpit. 

He  retained  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  the  same  sim-  The  habit 
plicity  of  character  and  earnest  devotion  to  his  work  Dean^  ^^^ 
for  which  he  had  been  so  conspicuous  at  Oxford.  As 
he  had  not  sought  ecclesiastical  preferment,  so  he 
was  not  pufled  up  by  it.  Instead  of  assuming  the 
purple  vestments  which  were  customary,  he  still  wore 
his  plain  black  robe.  The  same  simple  woollen  gar- 
ment served  him  all  the  year  round,  save  that  in  winter 
he  had  it  lined  with  fur.  The  revenues  of  his  deanery 
were  sufficient  to  defray  his  ordinary  household  ex- 
penses, and  left  him  his  private  income  free.  He  gave 
it  away,  instead  of  spending  it  upon  himself.  ^  The 
rich  living  of  Stepney,  which,  in  conformity  with  the 
custom  of  the  times,  he   might  well  have  retained 


1  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  466,  D.  "^  Ibid.  E.  and  F. 
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along  with  his  other  preferment,  he  resigned  at  once 
into  other  hands  on  his  removal  to  St.  Paul's.' 

It  would  seem  too  that  he  shone  b)'  contrast  with  j 
liis  predecessor,  whose  lavish  good  cheer  luid  been.  1 
such  as  to  fill  his  table  with  jovial  guests,  and  some- 
times to  pass  the  bounds  of  moderation.^ 

There  was  no  chance  of  this  with  Colet.  His  own  -j 
habits  were  severely  frugal.  For  years  he  abstained 
from  suppers,  and  there  were  no  nightly  revels  in  his 
house.  His  table  was  neatly  spread,  but  neither 
costly  nor  excessive.  After  grace,  he  would  have  a 
chapter  read  from  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  or  tlie  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  and  then  contrive  to  engage  his  ] 
guests  in  serious  table-talk,  tlrawing  out  the  un- 
learned, as  well  as  the  learned,  aud  changing  the  topics 
of  conversation  witli  great  tact  and  skill.  Thus,  when 
the  citizens  dined  at  his  table,  they  soon  found,  as  his 
Oxford  friends  had  found  at  their  pubhc  diimers,  that, 
without  being  tedious  or  overbearing,  somehow  or 
other  he  contrived  so  to  exert  his  influence  as  to 
send  his  guests  away  better  than  they  cauie.^ 

Moreover,  Colet  soon  gathered  around  him  here  iu 
Loudon,  as  he  had  done  at  Oxford,  an  inner  circle  of 
personal  friends.*  These  were  wont  often  to  meet  at 
his  table  and  to  talk  on  late  into  the  night,  conversing 
sometimes  upon  h  terary  topics,  and  sometimes  speaking 
together  of  that  invisible  Prince  whom  Colet  was  as 


'  Walter  Stone,  I.L.D.,  wm  ai 
mitted  to  tlie  vicaruge  of  Stepne 
void  by  tlie  resignation  »r  D.  Cole 
Sept.  21,   I50fi.— Kennetl'a  MSH. 
Tol.   xliv.   r.  334    b    (Lnnsdowoe, 


978).     He  s 


a  to  liBTe  retained  [  already  ibere. 


Ilia  rectory  of  Deojngton. 

»  Eras.  Op.  \a.  p.  465,  E. 

»  Ibid.  E.  and  F. 

'  Orocyu   and  Lbncre  had  alao 
removed   to   Loodon,      More   was 
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loyally  serving  now  in  the  midst  of  honour  and  prefer-  Chap,  iv 
ment  as  he  had  done  in  an  humbler  sphere.^     Colet's  aj>.  i50fi 
loyalty  to  Him  seemed  indeed  to  have  been  deepened  cioiet's 
rather  than  diminished  by  contact  with  the  outer  world,  loyalty  to 
The  place  which  St.  Paul's  character  and  writings  had  ^'^*- 
once  occupied  in  his  thoughts  and  teaching,  was  now 
filled  by  the  character  and  words  of  St.  Paul's  Master 
and  his.^     He  never  travelled,  says  Erasmus,  without 
reading  some  book  or  conversing  of  Christ.^    He  had 
arranged  the  sayings  of  Christ  in  groups,  to  assist  the 
memory,  and  with  the  intention  of  writing  a  book  on 
them.*   His  sermons,  too,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  bore 
witness  to  the  engrossing  object  of  his  thoughts.     It 
was  now  no  longer  St.  Paul's  Epistles  but  the  '  Gospel 
*  History,'  the  *  Apostles'  Creed,'  the  *  Lord's  Prayer,'  ^ 
which  the  Dean  was  expounding  to  the  people.    And 
highly  as  he  had  held,  and  still  held,  in  honour  the 
apostolic  writings,  yet,  as  already  mentioned,  they 
seemed  to  him  to  shrink,  as  it  were,  into  nothing,  com- 
pared with  the  wonderful  majesty  of  Christ  himself. 

The  same  method  of  teaching  which  he  had  applied  Coiet's 

/^/»T  T  ••  r»r<-r»TT  i  •    -i  sermonsa 

at  Oxford  to  the  writings  of  St.  raul  he  now  apphed  m  St.  Paul's 
his  cathedral  sermons  in  treating  of  these  still  liigher 
subjects.  For  he  did  not,  we  are  told,  take  an  isolated 
text  and  preach  a  detached  discourse  upon  it,  but  went 
continuously  through  whatever  he  was  expounding 
from  beginning  to  end  in  a  course  of  sermons.^   Thus 


1  < 


Impense  delectabatur  amico- 
*  rum  coUoquiis  qua9  saepe  differebat 


'  Ibid.  p.  466,  E. 

'•  *  Porro  in  sue  templo  non  su- 

'  in  multam  noctem.     Sed  omnis  il-    '  mebat  sibi  carptim  argumentum  ex 

'lius  sermo,  aut  de  literis  erat,  aut  ;  ^  Evangelic  aut  ex  epistolis  Apofitoli- 

'deOhristo.' — Era8.Qp.iii.p.457,A.  ,  ^cis  sed  unumaliquod  argumentum 

^  Eras.  Op,  iii.  p.  459,  F.  *  proponebat,  quod  diversis  concio- 

'  Ibid.  p.  467,  A.  *  Ibid,  p.  469, F.    'nibus  ad  finem  usque  prosequeba- 
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these  cathedral  discourses  of  Colet's  were  continuoui 
expositions  of  the  facts  of  the  Saviour's  Ufe  and  teach-§ 
ing,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  or  embodied  i 
that  simple  creed  which  in  Colet's  view  contained  the  1 
sum  of  Christian  theology.     And  thus  was  he  prac- 
tically illustrating,  by  his  own  public  example  in  these 
sermons,  his  advice  to  theological  students,  to  '  keep  to  ■ 
*  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  letting  divines,  i 
'  they  like,  dispute  about  the  rest.' 


II.  MOBE  CALLED  TO  THE  B.\R — IN  PAELIAME.VT — 0FFEKD8  | 
HENRY   VII. THE   COXSEQUEKCES   (1500-1504), 

After  the  departure  of  Erasmus,  More  worked  on  I 
diUgently  at  his  legal  studies  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  A  few'] 
more  terms  and  he  received  the  reward  of  liis  industry  I 
in  his  caU  to  the  bar. 

During  the  years  devoted  to  his  legal  curriculum, 
he  had  been  wholly  absorbed  in  his  law  books. 

Closely  watched  by  his  father,  and  purposely  kept 
with  a  stinted  allowance,  as  at  Oxford,  so  that  *  his 
'  whole  mind  might  be  set  on  his  book,'  ihe  law  student 
had  found  little  time  or  opportunity  for  other  studies. 
But  being  now  duly  called  to  the  bar,  and  thus  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  student  life,  his  mind  naturally 
reverted  to  old  channels  of  thought.  Grocyn  and  Lin- 
acre  in  the  meantime  had  left  Oxford  and  become  near 
neighbours  of  his  in  London.  Thus  the  old  Oxford 
circle  partially  formed  itself  again,  and  with  the  re- 
newal of  old  intimacies  returned,  if  ever  lost,  the  love 
of  old  studies.    For  no  sooner  was  More  called  to  the 


'tur:   puts   Evangelitim   Matthei,  I  'DomimcBm.'— Etm.  Op. iii. p.466, 
'  Symbolum     Fidei,      Precationem  I  D,  £. 
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bar  than  he  commenced  his  maiden  lectures  in  the  Chap.  iv. 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,^  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and  chose      ^.d. 
for  a  subject  the  great  work  of  St.  Augustine,  *De    i^<^^- 
*  Civitate  Dei.' 

His  object,  we  are  told,  in  these  lectures  was  not  to  ^^*J^ 
expound  the  theological  creed  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  Dei.' 
but  the  philosophical  and  historical  ^  arguments  con- 
tained in  those  first  few  books  in  which  Augustine  had 
so  forcibly  traced  the  connection  between  the  history 
of  Eome  and  the  character  and  religion  of  the  Eomans, 
attributing  the  former  glory  of  the  great  Eoman  Com- 
monwealth to  the  valour  and  virtue  of  the  old  Eomans ; 
tracing  the  recent  ruin  of  the  empire,  ending  in  the 
sack  of  Eome  by  Alaric,  to  the  effeminacy  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  modern  Eomans ;  defending  Christianity 
from  the  charge  of  having  undermined  the  empire,  and 
pointing  out  that  if  it  had  been  universally  adopted  by 
rulers  and  people,  and  carried  out  into  practice  in 
their  lives,  the  old  Pagan  empire  might  have  become 
a  truly   Christian   empire   and  been   saved, — those 
books  which,  starting  from  the  facts  of  the  recent 
sack  of  Eome,  landed  the  reader  at  last  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  philosophy  of  free-will  and  fate. 

Eoper  tells  us  that  the  young  lawyer's  readings  were 
well  received,  being  attended  not  only  by  Grocyn,  his 
old  Greek  master,  but  also  by  '  all  the  chief  learned 
*  of  the  city  of  London/  ^ 

More  was  indeed  rising  rapidly  in  public  notice  and  More  a 
confidence.     He  was  appointed  a  reader  at  Furnival's  purnivai 
Inn  about  this  time,  and  when  a  Parliament  was  called  ^""• 


*  Grocyn  was  apparently  rector 
of  this  parish  up  to  151 7,  when 
he  vacated  it, — Wood's  Ath,  Oxon. 


p.  32. 


«  Stapleton,  p.  160. 

^  Roper,  Singer's  ed.  1822,  p.  5. 
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in  the  spring  of  1503-4,  though  only  twenty-five,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  it. 

Sent  up  thus  to  enter  pubUc  life  in  a  Parliament  of 
which  the  notorious  Dudley  was  the  speaker,^  the  last 
and  probably  the  most  subservient  Parliament  of  a 
king  who  now  in  his  latter  days  was  becoming  more 
and  more  avaricious,  the  mettle  of  the  young  member 
was  soon  put  to  the  test,  and  bore  it  bravely. 

At  the  last  Parliament  of  1496-7,^  the  King,  in  pro- 
spect of  a  war  with  Scotland,  had  exacted  from  the 
Commons  a  subsidy  of  two-fifteenths,  and,  finding  they 
had  submitted  to  this  so  easily,  had,  even  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  pressed  for  and  obtained  the  omis- 
sion of  the  customary  clauses  in  the  bill,  releasing 
about  12,000Z.  of  the  gross  amount  in  relief  of  decayed 
towns  and  cities.^  Now  all  was  peace.    The  war  with 
Scotland  had  ended  in  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Margaret,  whom  More  had  seen  in  the  royal  nursery  a 
few  years  before,  to  the  King  of  Scots.    But  by  feudal 
right  the  King,  with  consent  of  Parliament,^  could  claim 
a  *  reasonable  aid  '  in  respect  of  this  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Eoyal,  in  addition  to  another  for  the  knighting 
of  Prince  Arthur,  who,  however,  in  the  meantime,  had 
died.    This  Parliament  of  1503-4  was  doubtless  called 
chiefly  to  obtain  these  *  reasonable  aids.'     But  with 
Dudley  as  speaker  the  King  meant  to  get  more  than 
his  strictly  feudal  rights.   Instead  of  the  two  *  aids,'  he 
put  in  a  claim  (so  Eoper  was  informed  ^)  for  three- 
fifteenths  !  i.e.  for  half  as  much  again  as  he  had  asked 


»  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  621,  B.  i      ^  See  3  Edward  I.  c.  36,  and  26 

»  12  Henry  VII.  c.  12,  also  Rot.    Edward  III.  s.  6,  c.  11. 
Pari  vi.  p.  614.  *  Roper,  p.  7. 

»  12  Henry  VII.  c.  13. 
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for  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Scottish  war.  And  Chap.  iv. 
Dudley's  flock  of  sheep  were  going  to  pass  this  bill  in  aj>.  i504. 
silence  !     Already  it  had  passed  two  readings,  when  More 

*  at  the  last  debating  thereof,'  More,  probably  the  theK^g's 
youngest  member  of  the  House,  rose  from  his  seat  ^®™*"^ » 

*  and  made  such  arguments  and  reasons  there  against,'  X 
that  the  King's  demands  (says  Eoper)  *  were  thereby 

*  clean  overthrown.'     *  So  that '  (he  continues)  *  one 

*  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber,  named  Maister  Tyler,^ 

*  being  present  thereat,  brought  word  to  the  King,  out 

*  of  the  Parliament  House,  that  a  beardless  boy  had 

*  disappointed  all  his  purpose.' 

Instead    of    three-fifteenths,    which   would    have  andBuc 
realised  113,000/.^  or  more,  the  Parliament  Bolls  bear 
witness  that  the  King,  with  royal  clemency  and  grace, 
had  to  accept  a  paltry  30,000/.,  being  less  than  a 
third  of  what  he  had  asked  for !  ^ 


*  Possibly,  ^our  trusty  and  right  i  of  the  clergy,  which  latterwasesti- 

*  well-beloved  knight  and  counseller,^  |  mated  at  12,000/.  by  the  Venetian 
Sir  William  Ty/ier,  who  had  so  often  ,  ambassador  in  1600.  This  being 
partaken  of  the  royal  bounty,  being  '  added  would  raise  Blackstone'sesti- 
made  *  Controller  of  Works,'  *  Mes-  I  mate  to  41,000/.  in  all.     From  this, 

*  senger  of  Exchequer,'  *  Receiver  of  [  however,  about  4,000/.  was  always 

*  certain  Lordships,*  &c.  &c.  (see  Rot.  |  excused  to  *  poor  towns,  cities,  &c.,* 
Pari.  vi.  341,  378  b,  404  b,  497  b),  j  so  that  the  nett  actual  amount 
and  who  was  remembered  for  good  would  be  about  37,000/.  according 
in  chap.  35  of  this  very  Parliament.  I  to  Blackstone,  which  agrees  well 

*  A  fifteenth  of  the  three  estates    with  the  Venetian  estimate. 

was  estimated  by  the  Venetian  |  *  19  Henry  VII.  c.  32,  Jan.  25, 
ambassador,  in  1500,  to  produce  '.  1503,  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  532-542.  In 
37,930/. — See  Italian  Relation  of  I  lieu  of  two  reasonable  aids,  one  for 
England,  Camden  Soc.  p.  52.  The  making  a  knight  of  Prince  Arthur 
amount  of  a  *  fifteenth  *  was  fixed  deceased,  and  the  other  of  marriage 
in  1334,  by  8  Ed.  III.  Blackstone  of  I^incess  Margaret  to  the  King  of 
(voLi.  p.  310)  states  that  the  amount ,  Scots,  and  also  great  expenses  in 
was  fixed  at  about  29,000/.  Tliis  wars,  the  Commons  grant  40,000/. 
was  probably  the  amount,  exclusive  less  10,000/.  remitted, '  of  his  more 
ofthequotaderived  from  the  estates  .  *  ample  grace  and  pity,  for  that  the 
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No  wonder  that,  soon  after,  the  King  devised  a  quai 
with  More's  father  (who,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the' 
commissioners  for  the  collection  of  the  subsidy),'  threw 
hira  into  the  Tower,  and  kept  him  there  till  he  had  paid 
a  fine  of  100^.  No  wonder  riiat  young  More  himself 
was  compelled  at  once  to  retire  from  public  life,  and 
hide  himself  from  royal  displeasure  in  obscurity.^ 


THOMAS    MORE   IN    SECLUSION    FROM    PUBLIC   LIFE 
(1604-S). 


tiillytbiok 
of  becom- 
ing moiika 


Compelled  to  seek  safety  in  seclusion.  More  shut 
himself  up  in  his  lodgings  near  the  Charterhouse  with 
William  Lilly,  another  old  Oxford  student,  a  contem- 
porary of  Colet' 8,  if  not  of  More's,  at  Oxford,  who 
having  spent  some  years  travelling  in  the  East,  hi 
recently  returned  home  fresh  from  Italy.  More  seemfl^ 
to  have  shared  with  hit"  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
monk  or  a  priest.^ 

It  was  possibly  not  the  first  time  his  thoughts  had 
turned  in  this  direction ;  but  he  had  hitherto  gona 
cautiously  to  work,  taking    no  vow,  determined  to 


1 

,h 

1- 

•"10  ^_ 
hadH 
ems^H 


'porniU  of  hi*  cmufna  thituld  not  in 

'artj/icim  be  contributory  or  ckarge- 
'  aite  to  ang  part  uf  the  laid  mm  of 
•  40,000/.'  The  30,000/.  to  be  paid 
by  the  ahirea  in  the  sums  elAtod,  &nd 
to  the  p&ymtiDt  avery  person  to  tie 
liable  hBTiDKltmdfij&C,  to  the  yearly 
value  of  '20i.  of  free  charter  lands. 
or  of  26t.  Sd.  or  landa  held  at  will, 
or  any  ptrson  having  piods  or  oit- 
taila  to  the  value  of  i  marks  or 
above,  not  accounUog  their  cattle 
for  their  plough  nor  stuff  or  imple- 
ment of  household. 


John  More  waa  one  of  the  com- 
for  Herts. 

'  Thia  Btory  ia  told  in  substan- 
tially the  eame  form  in  the  manu- 
script life  of  Store  by  Harpsfield, 
written  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  dedicated  to  William  Roper, — i 
Sarteian  MSS.  No,  6263,  fol.  4. 

'  '  Meditttbatur  adoleacens  «acer- ' 
'  dotium  cum  sun  Lijio.'— Slaple- 
lon,  7Vm  JV-ojM-r.,  ed.  1588,  p,  18, 
ed.  1012,  p.  161.  See  also  Roper, 
pp.  6,  6. 
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feel  his  way,  and  not  to  rush  blindly  into  what  he  Chap.  iv. 
might  afterwards  repent  of.  aj).  i604. 

He  had  now  taken  to  wearing  an  *  inner  sharp  shirt  More 
*  of  hair/  and  to  sleeping  on  the  bare  boards  of  his  entering 
chamber,  with  a  log  under  his  head  for  a  pillow,  and  ^hon^ 
was  otherwise   schooling,  by  his  powerful  will,  his 
quick  and  buoyant  nature  into  accordance  with  the 
strict  rules  of  the  Carthusian  brotherhood.^ 

It  was  a  critical  moment  in  his  life.     Soon  after  his 
father  had  been  imprisoned  and  fined,  having  some 
business  with  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  great 
courtier  called  him  aside,  pretending  to  be  his  friend, 
and  promised  that  if  he  would  be  ruled  by  him,  he 
would  not  fail  to  restore  him  into  the  King's  favour. 
But  Fox  was  only  setting  a  trap  for  him,  from  which  Escapes  a 
he  was  saved  by  a  friendly  hint  from  Whitford,^  the  J^^  for  ^ 
bishop's  chaplain.    This  man  told  More  that  his  master  ^^^' 
would  not  stick  to  agree  to  his  own  father's  death  to 
serve  the  King's  turn,  and  advised  him  to  keep  quite 
aloof  from  the  King.     This  hint  was  not  reassuring, 
but  it  may  have  saved  More's  life. 

What  would  have  happened  to  him  had  he  been 
left  alone  with  misadvising  friends  to  give  hasty  vent 
to  the  disappointment  which  thus  had  crushed  his 
hopes  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career — whether  the 
cloister  would  have  received  him  as  it  did  his  friend 
Whitford  afterwards,  to  be  another  *  wretch  of  Sion^ 
none  can  tell. 


'  Stapletonand  Roper,  vbi  supra. 

^  Bichard  Whitforid  himself,  re- 
tiring soon  after  from  public  life, 
entered  the  monastery  cidled  '  Sion/ 
near  Brentford  in   Middlesex,  and 


wrote  books,  in  which  he  styled 
himself  '  the  wretch  of  Sion.'  See 
Roper,  p.  8,  and  Enight*s  Life  of 
Erasmus,  p.  64. 

L  2 
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Chap.  IV.  Happily  for  him  it  was  at  this  critical  moment  that 

A-D.  1604.  Colet  came  up  to  London  to  assume  his  new  duties 

When  at  St.  Paul's.     More  was  a  diligent  listener  to  his 

^mes  to  sermons,  and  chose  hun  as  his  father  confessor.     Sta- 

^^^^  pleton  has  preserved  a  letter  from  More  to  Colet/ 

ohooees  which  throws  much  licrht  upon  the  relation  between 

him  as  his  c  r 

spiritual  them.  It  was  written  in  October,  1504,  whilst  CJolet, 
after  preaching  during  the  summer,  was  apparently 
spending  his  long  vacation  in  the  country.  It  shows 
that,  under  Colet's  advice,  More  was  not  altogether 
living  the  life  of  a  recluse. 

Colet  had  for  some  time  been  absent  from  his  pulpit 
at  St.  Paul's.  As  More  was  one  day  walking  up  and 
down  Westminster  Hall,  waiting  while  other  people's 
suits  were  being  tried,  he  chanced  to  meet  Colet's 
More's  Servant.  Learning  from  him  that  his  master  had  not 
Q^l  ^  yet  returned  to  town,  More  wrote  to  Colet  this  letter, 
to  tell  him  how  much  he  missed  his  wonted  delight- 
ful intercourse  with  him.  He  told  him  how  he  had 
ever  prized  his  most  wise  counsel ;  how  by  his  most 
delightful  fellowship  he  had  been  refreshed  ;  how  by 
his  weighty  sermons  he  had  been  roused,  and  by 
his  example  helped  on  his  way.  He  reminded  him 
how  fully  he  relied  upon  his  guidance — how  he  had 
been  wont  to  hang  upon  his  very  beck  and  nod. 
Under  his  protection  he  had  felt  himself  gaining 
strength,  now  without  it  he  was  flagging  and  undone. 
He  acknowledged  that,  by  following  Colet's  leading,  he 
had  escaped  almost  from  the  very  jaws  of  hell ;  but 
now,  amid  all  the  temptations  of  city  life  and  the  noisy 
wrangling  of  the  law  courts,  he  felt  himself  losing 


»  SUpletoD,  ed.  1588,  p.  20,  ed.  1612,  p.  163. 
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ground  without  his  help.    No  doubt  the  country  might   Chap.  rv 
be  much  more  pleasant  to  Colet  than  the  city,  but  the   a^d^Tsm 
city,  with  all  its  vice,  and  follies,  and  temptations,  had 
far  more  need  of  his  skill  than  simple  country  folk ! 

*  There  sometimes  come,  indeed,'  he  added,  *  into  the  Mow  ai- 

*  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's,  men  who  promise  to  heal  the  (S)iS»^ 

*  diseases  of  the  people.  But,  though  they  seem  to  have  J[®^f^ 

*  preached  plausibly  enough,  their  lives  so  jar  with  Paxil's. 

*  their  words  that  they  stir  up  men's  wounds,  rather 

*  than  heal  them.'  But,  he  said,  his  fellow-citizens  had 
confidence  in  Colet,  and  all  longed  for  his  return.  He 
urged  him,  therefore,  to  return  speedily,  for  their  sake 
and  for  his,  reminding  Colet  again  that  he  had  sub- 
mitted himself  in  all  things  to  his  guidance,   *  Mean- 

*  while,'  he  concluded,  *  I  shall  spend  my  time  with 

*  Grocyn,Linacre,  and  Lilly;  the  first,  as  you  know,  is 

*  the  director  of  my  life  in  your  absence ;  the  second, 

*  the  master  of  my  studies ;  the  third,  my  most  dear 

*  companion.    Farewell,  and,  as  you  do,  ever  love  me.' 

*  London  :  10  Calend.  Novembris  '  [1504].^ 

Surrounded  as  he  was  by  Colet,  Grocyn,  and  Linacre, 
More  soon  began  to  devote  his  leisure  to  his  old  studies. 
Lilly,  too,  had  returned  home  well  versed  in  Greek. 


>  That  this  letter  was  written  in  i  wrote  it.     And  he  married  in  1506, 
1504  is  evident.    First,  it  cannot  '  according  to   the   register  on  the 


well  have  been  written  before  Oolet 
had  commenced  his  labours  at  St. 
Paul's;  secondly,  it  cannot  have 
been  written  in  Oct  1505,  because 
it  speaks  of  Colet  as  still  holding  the 
living  of  Stepney,  which  he  resigned 


Burford  picture,  which,  the  correct 
date  of  More's  birth  having  been 
found  and  from  it  the  true  date  of 
Holbein's  sketch,  seems  to  be  amply 
confirmed  by  the  age  there  given 
of  More's  eldest  daughter,  Margaret 


Sept.  21,  1605.  Also  the  whole  |  lioper.  She  is  stated  to  be  twenty- 
drift  of  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  |  two  on  the  sketch  made  in  1528, 
that  More  was  unmarried  when  he  I  and  so  was  probably  bom  in  1506. 
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:  IV.  He  had  spent  some  years  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  t 
1504.  perfect  his  knowledge  of  it.'  Naturally  enough,  there>I 
foje,  the  two  friends  busied  themselves  in  jointly  trans-J 
1  lating  Greek  epigrams ; '  and  as,  with  increasing  zeaUl 
"Lmv^  they  yielded  to  the  charms  of  the  new  learning,  it. 
is  not  surprising  if  the  fascinations  of  monastic  lifel 
began  to  lose  their  hold  upon  their  minds.  The  re-1 
suit  was  that  More  was  saved  from  tlie  false  step  hal 
once  had  contemplated. 

He  had,  it  would  seem,  seen  enough  of  the  evil  side 
of  the  '  religious  hfe '  to  know  that  in  reality  it  did  not 
offer  that  cahn  retreat  from  the  world  which  in  theory 
it  ought  to  have  done.     He  had  cautiously  abstained 
from  rushing  into  vows  before  he  had  learned  well  what 
they  meant ;  and  his  experience  of  ascetic  practices 
had  far  too  rutldessly  destroyed  any  pleasant  pictures 
of  monastic  life  in  which  he  may  have  indulged  at  first*^ 
to  admit  of  his  ever  becoming  a  Carthusian  monk- 
Still  we  may  not  doubt  that,  in  truth,  he  had  a  real  I 
and  natural  yearning  for  the  pure  ideal  of  cloistei 
holiness.    Early  disappointed  love  possibly,"  added  t 
the  rude  shipwreck  made  of  his  worldly  fortunes  on  I 
the  rock  of  royal  displeasure,  had,  we  may  well  believe^ 
effectually  taught  him  the  lesson  not  to  trust  in  tho; 
'  "^y  golden  dreams '  of  worldly  greatness,  from  which,  I 
he  was  often  wont  to  say,  '  we  cannot  help  awaking 
'  when  we  die ; '  and  even  the  penances  and  scourging 
inflicted  by  way  of  preparatory  discipline  upon  hiw 
'  wanton  flesh,'  though  soon  proved  to  be  of  no  great! 

'  Mori    Epi^ranimala:     Baale,  j  '  lalur  guod  earn  reprrerit  Incotn-  * 
IfilS,  p.  6.   Sw  iLe  prefftlory  letter  '  '  mem  quam  olim  ferme  Puer  ama- 
by  Bentiia  Rhennnus.  l  '  verat.'  —  Epigmtnmnta :     Basle, 

*  Ibid.  1'>S0,  p.  108,  and  Philomonu,  pp. 

*  See  Epi^nim  entillad  •  Oratu-  '  S7-S9. 
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efficacy,  were  not  the  less  without  some  deep  root  in  Chap,  iv 
his  nature ;   else  why  should  he  wear  secretly  his  a.d.  1506 
whole  life  long  the  *  sharp  shirt  of  hair '  which  we 
hear  about  at  last  ?  ^ 

So  much  as  this  must  be  conceded  to  More's 
Catholic  biographers,  who  naturally  incline  to  make 
the  most  of  this  ascetic  phase  of  his  life.^ 

But  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  turn  in  disgust  More 
from  the  impurity  of  the  cloister  to  the  better  chances  with^the 
which,   he   thought,   the  world   offered  of  living  a  °^®"*®'' 
chaste  and  useful  life,  we  know  from  Erasmus ;  and 
this  his    Catholic    biographers   have,  in  their  turn, 
acknowledged.^ 

IV.    MORE   STUDIES   PICO'S   LIFE   AND   WORKS.      HIS 

MARRIAGE   (1505). 

More  appears  to  have  been  influenced  in  the  course 
he  had  taken,  mainly  by  two  things : — first,  a  sort  of 
hero-worship  for  the  great  Italian,  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola;  and,  secondly,  his  continued  reverence  for  Colet. 

The  *  Life  of  Pico,*  with  divers  Epistles  and  other 
'  Works  '  of  his,  had  come  into  More's  hands.  Very 
probably  Lilly  may  have  brought  them  home  with  him 
amongst  his  Italian  spoils.   More  had  taken  the  pains 


'  From  whence  [the  Tower],  the 
'  day  before  he  suffered,  he  sent  his 
'  shirt  of  hair,  not  willing  to  have  it 
'  seen,  to  my  wife,  his  dearly  beloved 
'  daughter.' — Koper,  p.  01. 

*  Walter's  Life  of  More,  London, 
1840,  pp.  7,  8.  Cresacre  More's 
Ufe  of  More,  pp.  24-26. 

'  <  Maluit  igitur  maritus  esse 
'  castus  quam  sacerdos  impurus.' — 
EratmuB  to  Hutten :  Eras.  Op.  iii. 


p.  75,  c.  Stapelton,  1612  ed.  pp. 
161, 162.  Oresacre  More's  Ltfe  of 
More,  pp.  25,  26.  Even  Walter 
allows  that  his '  finding  that  at  that 
'  time  religious  orders  in  England 
'  had  somewhat  degenerated  from 
'  their  ancient  strictness  and  fervour 
'  of  spirit,'  was  the  cause  of  his 
*  altering  his  mind.' — Walter's  Life 
of  More,  p.  8. 
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IV.  to  translate  them  into  English.     He  had  doubtleM  ^| 
B03,  heard  all  about  Pico's  outward  life  from  those  of  hie    ^ 


friends  who  had  known  him  personally  when  in  Italy, 
the  uie  But  here  was  the  record  of  rico's  inner  history,  for  the 
rfPioo.  '""St  part  in  his  own  words ;  and  reading  this  in  More's 
translation,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  strong  an  influence 
it  may  have  exercised  upon  him.  It  told  how,  sud- 
denly checked,  as  More  himself  had  been,  in  a  career  | 
of  worldly  honour  and  ambition,  the  proud  vaunter  of  ' 
universal  knowledge  had  been  transformed  into  the 
humble  student  of  the  Bible ;  how  he  had  learned  to 
abhor  scholastic  disputations,  of  which  he  had  been  so 
great  a  master,  and  to  search  for  truth  instead  of  fame,  i 
It  told  how,  '  giving  no  great  force  to  outward  obser^ 
aA    *  vances,'  *he  cleaved  to  God  inverj'  fervent  love,' 

that, '  on  a  time  as  he  walked  with  his  nephew  in  an  I 
'  orchard  at  Ferrara,  in  talking  of  the  love  of  Christ,  he 
*  told  him  of  his  secret  purpose  to  give  away  his  goods 
'  to  the  poor,  and  fencing  himself  with  the  erucifix, 
'  barefoot,  walking  about  the  world,  in  every  town 
'  and  castle  to  preach  of  Christ.'    It  told  how  he,  too,  | 
'  scourged  his  own  flesh  in  remembrance  of  the  pas- 
'  sion  and  death  that  Christ  suffered  for  our  sake ; '  and 
urged  others  also  ever  to  bear  in  mind  two  things, 
'  that  the  Son  of  God  died  for  ihee,  and  that  thou  thy- 
'  self  shall  die  shortly;'  and  how,  finally,  in  spite  of  the -^ 
urgent  warnings  of  the  great  Savonarola,  he  remained 
lan    a  layman  to  the  end,  and  in  the  midst  of  indefatigable 
'°^'  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and,  above  all,  the 
Scriptures,  through  their  means,  died  at  the  early  agi 
of  thirty-five,  leaving  the  world  to  wonder  at  his  geniuj 
and  Savonarola  to  preach  a  sermon  on  his  death.' 

'  Sir  Thomu  Moie's  Worka,  pp.  I  Tcligioua  hiitoi7,aiidlnBC0iiitecl 
1-84}  and  we  the  note  on  Pico's  I  with  Savonarolu,  above,  p.  10. 
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And  turning  from  the  *  Life  of  Pico '  to  his  '  Works ^  Chap.  iv. 
and  reading  these  in  More's  translation,  they  present  a.d.  1606. 
to  the  mind  a  type  of  Christianity,  so  opposite  to  the  The 
ceremonial  and  external  rehgion  of  the  monks,  that  one  pi^. 
may  well  cease  to  wonder  that  More,  having  caught  the 
spirit  of  Pico's  religion,  could  no  longer  entertain  any 
notion  of  becoming  a  Carthusian  brother. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  examine  carefully  what 
these  works  of  Pico's  were. 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  Pico  to  his  nephew — a  Pico's 
letter  of  advice  to  a  young  man  somewhat  in  More's  his 
position,  longing  to  live  to  some  *  virtuous  purpose,'  but  ^®p^®^- 
finding  it  hard  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil  around  him. 
To  encourage  his  nephew,  he  speaks  of  the  *  great  peace 
'  and  felicity  it  is  to  the  mind  when  a  man  hath  nothing 
'  that  grudgeth  his  conscience,  nor  is  appalled  with  the 

*  secret  touch  of  any  privy  crime.'  ....  *  Doubtest 

*  thou,  my  son,  whether  the  minds  of  wicked  men  be 
'  vexed  or  not  with  continual  thought  and  torment  ? 
* .  .  .  .  The  wicked  man's  heart  is  like  the  stormy 

*  sea,  that  may  not  rest.  There  is  to  him  nothing 
'  sure,  nothing  peaceable,  but  all  things  fearful,  all 
'  things  sorrowful,  all  things  deadly.  Shall  we,  then, 
'  envy  these  men  ?  Shall  we  follow  them,  forgetting 
'  our  own  country — ^heaven,  and  our  own  heavenly 
'  Father — where  we  were  free-bom  ?  Shall  we  wil- 
'  fully   make   ourselves    bondmen,  and    with   them, 

*  wretched  living,  more  wretchedly  die,  and  at  the  last 

*  most  wretchedly  in  everlasting  fire  be  punished  ?  ' 

Having  warned  his  nephew  against  wicked  com-  Pico's 
panions,  Pico  proceeds  to  make  evident  allusion  to  the  chris-" 
sceptical  tendencies  of  Italian  society.     '  It  is  verily  *i*^*y- 
'  a  great  madness '  (he  says)  *  not  to  believe  the  Gospel, 
*-  whose  truth  the  blood  of  martyrs  crieth,  the  voice  of 
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'  Apostles  soundeth,  miracles  prove,  reason  confirmetht\ 
'  the  world  testjfietli,  the  elements  speak,  devils  con- 1 
'  fess ! ' '  '  But,'  he  continues,  '  a  far  greater  madness  is  I 
'  it,  if  thou  doubt  not  but  that  the  Gospel  is  true,  to  1 
'  live  then  as  though  thou  doubtest  not  but  that  it  J 
'  were  false,' 

And  it  is  worth  notice,  that  the  perception  of  the  I 
aod  bar-  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  and  its  harmony  with  | 
IheUwB  o(  t^^  '^^8  o'  nature,  breaks  out  again  a  little  further  on.  ' 
|utuTe.  Yico  writes  to  his  nephew :  'Take  no  heed  what  thing 
'  many  men  do,  but  [take  heed]  what  thing  the  very  law 
'  of  nature,  what  thing  very  reason,  what  thing  our  Lord 
'  himself  showeth  thee  to  be  done.' 

A  Utile  further  on  Pico  points  out  two  remedies,  or 
aids,  whereby  his  nephew  may  be  strengthened  iu  his 
course.  First,  charity  ;  and  secondly,  prayer.  With 
regard  to  the  first  he  wrote  : — 'Certainly  He  shall  not 
'  hear  thee  when  thou  caUest  on  Him,  if  thou  hear  not 
'  first  the  poor  man  when  he  calleth  upon  thee.'  With 
regard  to  prayer,  he  wrote  thus  : — '  When  I  stir  thee 
'  to  prayer,  I  stir  thee  not  to  the  prayer  that  staudeth 
'  in  many  words,  but  to  that  prayer  which,  in  the 
'  secret  chamber  of  the  mind,  in  the  privy-closet  of  the 
'soul,  with  very  affect  speaketh  unto  God,  and  in  the 
'  most  lightsome  darkness  of  contemplation,  not  only 
'  presenteth  the  mind  to  the  Father,  but  also  uniteth 
'it  with  Him  by  unspeakable  ways,  which  only  they 
'know  that  have  assayed.  Nor  I  care  not  how  long 
'  or  how  short  thy  prayer  be,  but  how  effectual,  how 
'  ardent.  .  .  .  IiCt  no  day  pass,  then,  but  thou  once  at 
'  the  leastwise  present  thyself  to  God  by  prayer,  and, 
'  falliug  down  before  Him  flat  to  the  ground,  with  an,] 

'  Compare  thU  with  Uie  line  of  1  ctno  in  hiBi>P  Rrlii/ioae  CHrittiand,^ 
urgnment  purBuud  bj  Marsilio  Fl- 1  Vide  supra,  p.  1 1 . 
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*  humble  affect  of  devout  mind,  not  from  the  extremity  Chap.  iv. 

*  of  thy  lips,  but  out  of  the  inwardness  of  thine  heart,  a.d.  1606 
'  cry  these  words  of  the  prophet :   "  The  offences  of 

my  youth,  and  mine  ignorances,  remember  not,  good 
Lord,  but  after  thy  goodness  remember  me."  What 

*  thou  shalt  in  thy  prayer  ask  of  God,  both  the  Holy 
'  Spirit,  which  prayeth   for  us  and  eke  thine  own 

*  necessity,  shall  every  hour  put  into  thy  mind,  and 

'  also  what  thou  shalt  pray  for  thou  shalt  find  matter  Pico  on 

*  enough  in  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture^  which  that  tures.   ^ 

*  thou  wouldst  now  (setting  poets,  fables,  and  trifles 

*  aside)  take  ever  in  thine  hand  I  heartily  pray  thee ; 
* .  .  .  .  there  lieth  in  them  a  certain  heavenly  strength 

*  quick  and  effectual,  which  with  marvellous  power 
'  transformeth  and  changeth  the  readers'  mind  into  the 
'  love  of  God,  if  they  be  clean  and  lowly  entreated.' 
Lastly,  he  said  he  would  *  make  an  end  with  this  one 
'  thing.  I  warn  thee  (of  which  when  we  were  last  to- 
'  gether  I  often  talked  with  thee)  that  thou  never  forget 

*  these  two  things  ;  that  both  the  Son  of  God  died  for 

*  thee,  and  that  thou  thyself  shalt  die  shortly  ! '  ^ 

This,  then,  was  the  doctrine  which  Pico,  *  fencing 

*  himself  with  a  crucifix,  barefoot,  walking  about  the 

*  world,  in  every  town  and  castle,'  purposed  to  preach ! 


The  next  letter  is  a  reply  to  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
urged  him  to  leave  his  contemplative  and  studious  life, 
and  to  mix  in  political  affairs,  in  which,  as  an  Italian 
prince,  lay  his  natural  sphere.  He  replied,  that  his 
desire  was  *  not  so  to  embrace  Martha  as  utterly  to 
'forsake  Mary' — to  *love  them  and  use  them  both,  as 


*  This  remarkable  letter  was 
written,  '  Ferrarise,  16  May,  1492  * 
(Pid  Op,  p.  235),  scarcely  six  weeks 


after  Pico's  visit  to  the  deathbed  of 
liorenzo  de  Medici. 
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'  well  study  as  worldly  occupation.'  '  I  set  more '  (liO- 
continued)  '  by  my  little  house,  my  study,  the  pleasure! 
'  of  my  books,  the  rest  and  peace  of  my  mind,  than  by  1 
'  all  your  king's  palaces,  all  your  business,  all  your  I 
*  glory,  all  the  advantage  that  ye  hawke  after,  and  alll 
'  the  favour  of  the  court ! ' 

Then  he  tells  his  friend  that  what  he  looks  to  do  is,  ] 
'  to  give  out  some  hooks  of  mine  to  the  common  profit^ 
'  and  that  he  is  mastering  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  1 
Arabic  languages.^ 

Then  follows  another  letter  to  his  nephew,  who,  in  1 
trying  to  follow  the  advice  given  in  his  first  letter,! 
finds  himself  slandered  and  called  a  hypocrite  by  his  I 
companions  at  court.  It  is  a  letter  of  noble  encour-1 
agement  to  stand  his  ground,  and  to  heed  not  ibam 
scofi's  and  sneers  of  his  fellows. 

These  letters  are  followed  by  an  exposition  of!l 
Psalm xvi.,  in  which  Pico  incidentally  uses  his  know-] 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew  test  and  of  Eastern  customs.* 


All  the  foregoing  are  in  prose ;    after  them  come  ] 
More's  translations  of  some  of  Pico's  verses. 

Tlie  first  is  entitled,  '  Twelve  rules,  partly  exciting  | 
'  and  partly  directing  a  man  in  spiritual  battle,'  and 
reminds  one  of  the  '  Enchiridion '  of  Erasmus.  The 
second  is  named,  'The  twelve  weapons  of  spiritual 
'  battle.'  The  striking  feature  in  both  these  metrical 
works  is  the  holding  up  of  Clirist's  example  as  an 
incentive  to  duty  and  to  love.     Thus : — 

'  ThiB  letter  is  dated  in  More'a  I  from  Pencgia.  See  Pici  Op.  p.  2 
translfltion  M.cccclmxii.  from  "  See  More's  Worlui,  p.  19, 
Parie,  in  mistake  for  M.cccclxixTi. '  loai,  v.  v.  6. 
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'  Consider,  when  thou  art  movM  to  he  wroth^  Chap.  IY. 

He  who  that  was  €rod  and  of  all  men  the  best,  — — v 

Seeing  himself  scorned  and  scoorg^  both, 

And  as  a  thief  between  two  thiev^  threst, 
With  all  rebuke  and  shame  ;  yet  from  his  breast 

Came  never  sign  of  wrath  or  of  disdain, 

But  patiently  endurkl  all  the  pain  ! 

And  again,  after  speaking  of  the  shortness  of  Ufe— 


'  How  fast  it  runneth  on,  and  passen  shall 
As  doth  a  dream  or  shadow  on  a  wall.' 

he  continues : — 

^  Think  on  the  very  lamentable  pain, 

Think  on  the  piteous  cross  of  woeful  Christ, 
Think  on  his  blood,  beat  out  at  every  vein. 
Think  on  his  precious  heart  carvM  in  twain  : 

Think  how  for  thy  redemption  all  was  wrought. 

Let  him  not  lose,  what  he  80  dear  hath  bought,* 

There  is  another  poem  in  which  the  feelings  of  a 
lover  towards  his  love  are  made  to  show  what  the 
Christian's  feelings  ought  to  be  to  Christ ;  and  lastly, 
there  is  a  solemn  and  beautiful  *  Prayer  of  Picus  Miran- 
'  dola  to  God,'  glowing  with  the  same  adoration  of 

....  *  that  mighty  love 

Which  able  was  thy  dreadful  majesty 

To  draw  down  into  earth  from  heaven  above 

And  crucify  God,  that  we  poor  wretches,  we 

Should  from  our  filthy  sin  yclensM  be  ! ' 

and  the  same  earnest  longing 

*  That  when  the  journey  of  this  deadly  life 
My  silly  ghost  hath  finished,  and  thence 
Departen  must,*  .... 

*  He  may  Thee  find  .... 

In  thy  lordship,  not  as  a  lord,  but  rather 
As  a  very  tender,  loving  father  !  * 
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I  have  made  these  quotations,  and  tlius  endeavoured 
to  put  tlie  reader  in  possession  of  the  contents  of  this 
little  volume,  which  More  in  his  seclusion  was  trans- 
lating, because  I  think  they  throw  some  light  upon  the 
current  in  which  his  thoughts  were  moving,  and  be- 

Pioo'B  en.  causc,  whilst  the  name  of  Pico  is  known  to  fame  as  that 

^^^°  of  a  great  linguist  and  most  precoeious  genius,  hia  en- 

■  lightened  piety  and  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  hia] 

H  heroic  example  have  scarcely  been  appreciated, 

^fe  This  little  book,  indeed,  has  a  special  significance 

H  in  relation  to  the  liistory  of  the  Oxford  Reformers. 

H  Whatever  doubt  may  rest  upon  the  direct  connection, 

^1  between  their  views  and  those  of  Savonarola,  there  la 

^M  here  in  More's  translation  of  these  writings  of  a  disciple 

H  of  Savonarola,  another  mdirect  connection  between 

H  them  and  that  little  knot  of  earnest  Christian  men  in 

V  Italy  of  which  Savonarola  was  the  most  conspicuous. 

BoutioQ  The  extracts  made  and  translated  by  More  from  M 

l^^pifl-  Pico's  writings  may  also  help  us  to  recognise  in  the  ■■ 

•toe  phi-  Neo-Platonic  philosophers  of  Florence,  by  whose  writ-  1 

■jsf  Flo-  ingg  Colet  had  been  so  profoundly  influenced,  a  vein  of  I 

■i~  '  earnestChristianfeelingofwhichitmaybethatweknow  I 

H  too  httle.    Like  their  predecessors  of  a  thousand  years  I 

H  before,  they  stood  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  I 

^1  They  were  the  men  who,  when  the  learning  of  the  old  J 

H  Pagan  world  was  restored  to  hght,  and  backed  against  I 

^1  the  dogmatic  creed  of  priest-ridden  degraded  Christen-  1 

^M  dom,  built  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  between  Christian  and  1 

H  Pagan  thought.  That  their  bridge  was  frail  and  insecure  I 

H  it  may  be,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  it  served  its  end.    A,M 

^M  passage  was  effected  by  it  from  the  Pagan  to  the  Chrjg^B 

H  tian  shore.     Piclno,  the  representative  Neo-PlatonistjH 

H  who,  as  has  been  seen,  had  aided  in  its  building,  had  1 
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himself  passed  over  it.     Savonarola  too  had  crossed  Chap.  iv. 
it.  Pico  had  crossed  it.  It  is  true  that  these  men  may,  a,d.  i606. 
to  some  extent,  have  Platonised  Christianity  in  becom- 
ing Christian ;  but  it  will  be  recognised  at  once  that 
the  earnest  Christian  feeling  found  by  More  in  Pico, 
so  to  speak,  rose  far  above  his  Platonism. 

That  the  life  and  writings  of  such  a  man  should  have 
awakened  in  his  breast  something  of  hero-worship  ^  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising.  That  he  should  have  singled 
out  these  passages,  and  taken  the  trouble  to  translate 
them,  is  some  proof  that  he  admired  Pico's  practical 
piety  more  than  his  Neo-Platonic  speculations ;  that  he 
shared  with  Colet  those  yearnings  for  practical  Chris- 
tian reform  with  which  Colet  had  returned  from  Italy 
ten  years  before.  That  a  few  years  after  this  translation 
should  be  pubhshed  and  issued  in  English  in  More's  More  oaUs 
name  was  further  proof  of  it.     For  here  was  a  book  roira* 
not  only  in  its  drift  and  spirit  boldly  taking  Colet's  side  ^^  ®^ 
against  the  Schoolmen,  and  in  favour  of  the  study  of 
Scripture  and  the  Oriental  languages,  but  as  boldly 
holding  up  Savonarola  as  *  a  preacher,  as  well  in  cunning 

*  as  in  holiness  of  living,  most  famous,' — *  a  holy  man ' — 

*  a  man  of  God '  ^ — in  the  teeth  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  denounced  by  the  Pope  as  a  *  son  of  blasphemy 
'  and  perdition,'  excommunicated,  tortured,  and,  re- 
fusing to  abjure,  hung  and  burned  as  a  heretic !  ^ 

And  if  the  fire  of  hero-worship  for  Pico  had  lit  Coiet*B 
up  something  of  heroism  in  More's  heart — something  ^  motc! 


»  Stapleton,  ed.    1612,  p.   162.    Library.    '  276,  c.  27,  Pfco,  ^-c,  4**, 
Cresacre  More's  Life  of  Sir  T,  More^    '  London,  1610.*    This  is  probably 


p.  27. 

«  Bat  T.  More's  Works,  p.  9. 

'  There  is  a  copy  of  this  transla- 
tion of  More's  in  the  British  Museum 


the  original  edition.  More  may  have 
waited  till  Henry  VlII.'s  accession 
before  daring  to  publish  it. 
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Chap.  IV.  which  yeamed  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  not  for  the 
A.D.  1505.  rest  of  the  cloister — so  the  living  example  of  Colet  was 

ready  to  feed  the  flame  into  strength  and  steadiness. 
More  mar-       The  result  was  that,  in  1505,^  in  spite  of  early 
cdet^  ^'  disappointments,  and,  it  is  said,  under  Colet's  '  advice 
advice.       <  ^^^  direction,'  ^  More  married  Jane  Colt,  of  New  Hall 

in  Essex,  took  a  house  in  Bucklersbury,  and  gave  up 

for  ever  all  longings  for  monastic  life. 


V.    HOW   IT   HAD   FARED  WITH   ERASMUS   (I6OO-6). 

. .  A.D.  Soon   after  Colet's   elevation   to  the   dignities   of 

1500-5.    Dqq^qj.  and  Dean,  a  letter  of  congratulation  arrived 
from  Erasmus. 

Colet  had  written  no  letter  to  him,  and  had  almost 
lost  sight  of  him  during  these  years.     It  would  seem 
.  that,  after  his   departure   from   Oxford,  Colet  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  his  aid.     Nor  had  any  other 
kindred  soul  risen  up  to  take  that  place  in  fellow- 
work  beside  him,  which  at  one  time  he  had  hoped 
the  great  scholar  might  have  filled. 
Erasmus        But  Erasmus  on  his  side  had  not  forgotten  Colet. 
fo^atten    His  intercourse  with  Colet  at  Oxford  had  changed 
Colet.        the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  course  of  his 
life.     Colet  little  knew  by  what   slow  and   painful 
steps  he  had  been  preparing  to  redeem  the  promise 
he  had  made  on  leaving  Oxford. 

We  left  him  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Dover, 


*  This  date  of  More's  marriage  is  or  record.  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
the  date  given  in  the  register  con-  age  of  Margaret  Roper  on  the  Basle 
tained  on  the  Burford  family  pic-  sketch — 22  in  1528.  Vide  supra, 
ture ;  and  as  it  is  in  no  way  de-    p.  149,  n.  1. 

pendent  on  the  other  dates,  probably  ;      '  Cresacre  More's  Life  of  Sir  T, 
it  rested  upon  some  family  tradition  '  More,  p.  39. 
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with  his  purse  full  of  golden  crowns,  kindly  bestowed   Chap.  iv. 
by  his  English  friends  m  order  that  he  might  now  carry     ^[T" 
out  his  long-cherished  intention  of  going  to  Italy.   But    ^^^^^• 
the  Fates  had  decreed  against  him.   King  Henry  VII. 
had  abeady  reached  the  avaricious  period  of  his  life 
and  reign.     Under  cover  of  an  old  obsolete  statute,  he 
had  given  orders  to  the  Custom  House  oflScers  to  stop 
the  exportation  of  all  precious  metals,  and  the  Custom 
House  oflScers  in  their  turn,  construing  their  instructions 
strictly  to  the  letter,  had  seized  upon  Erasmus's  purse-  The  legal 
ful  of  golden  crowns,  and  reUeved  him  of  the  burden,  EMwmus ' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  King's  exchequer.^     The  poor  **  ^®^®'* 
scholar  proceeded  without  them  to  cross  to  Boulogne. 
He  was  a  bad  sailor,  and  the  hardships  of  travel  soon 
told  upon  his  health.     He  was  heart-sick  also  ;  as  well 
he  might  be,  for  this  unlucky  loss  of  his  purse  had 
utterly  disconcerted  once   more  his  long- cherished 
plans.     On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  after  a  wretched  and 
dangerous  journey,^  he  was  taken  ill,  and  recovered 
only  to  bear  his  bitter  disappointment  as  best  he  could. 
Before  he  had  yet  recovered  from  his  illness  he  wrote 
this  touching  letter  to  Arnold,  the  young  legal  friend 
of  More,  with  whom  a  few  weeks  before  he  and  More 
had  visited  the  Eoyal  nursery. 

Erasmus  to  Arnold} 

*  Salve,  mi  Arnolde.  Now  for  six  weeks  I  having  been 
*  suffering  much  from  a  nocturnal  ague,  of  a  hngering 


^  Erasmus  Botzhemo :  Catalogus 
Omnium  JErasmi  Lucubrationum  : 
Baale,  1623. 

'  Epist.   Ixxxi.    He  arrived  at 


Paris  '  postridie  Calend,Februarias' 
(p.  78,  E.),  i.e.  Feb.  2,  1600. 

^  Epist.  iii.    This  letter  is  dated 
in  the  Leyden  edition,  1490,  and 

H 
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'  kind  but  of  daily  recurrence,  and  it  has  nearly  killed 
'me.  I  am  not  yet  free  from  the  disease,  but  still 
'  somewhat  better.  I  don't  yet  live  again,  but  some 
'  hope  of  Ufe  dawns  upon  me.  You  ask  me  to  tell  you 
'  my  plans.  Take  this  only,  to  begin  with  :  To  mortify 
I  '  myself  to  the  world,  I  dash  my  hopes.  I  long  for 
'  nothing  more  than  to  give  mj'self  rest,  in  which  I 
'  might  hve  wholly  to  God  alone,  weep  away  the  sins 
'  of  a  careless  life,  devote  myself  to  the  study  of  the 
'  Holy  Scriptures,  either  read  somewhat  or  write.  This 
'  I  cannot  do  in  a  monastery  or  college.  One  could  not 
*  be  more  dehcate  than  I  am ;  my  health  will  bear  neither 
'  vigils,  nor  fasts,  nor  any  disturbance,  even  when  at  its 
'  best.  Here,  where  I  Uve  in  such  luxury,  I  often  fall  ill ; 
'  what  should  I  do  amid  the  labours  of  college  life  ? 

'  I  had  determined  to  go  to  Italy  this  year,  and  to 
'  work  at  theology  some  months  at  Bologna ;  also  there 
'  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor ;  then  in  the  year  of 
'  Jubilee  to  visit  Rome  ;  which  done,  to  return  to  my 
'  friends  and  then  to  settle  down.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
'  these  things  that  I  woiUd,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accom- 
'  plish.  I  fear,  in  the  first  place,  that  my  health  would 
'  not  stand  such  a  journey  and  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
'  Lastly,  I  reckon  that  I  could  not  go  to  Italy,  nor  liv 
'  there  without  great  expense.  It  costs  a  great  deal  also 
'  to  prepare  for  a  degree.  And  the  Bishop  of  Cambray 
'  gives  very  sparingly.  He  altogether  loves  more  libe- 
'  rally  than  he  gives,  and  promises  everything  much 


in  the  edition  of  1521,  p.  264,  |  '  Aroold' in  Epist.  ucU.  (Pi 
1I.I.XXXIX.  (tic),  but  it  evidently  |  April)  andarepetition  initofmudi 
was  written  sbortl;  after  tLeUloess  I  that  iii  said  in  tliia  letter  mpecting 
of  EraamuB  at  Paris  in  the  spring  I  Erasmua'a  illness  and  intention  of  Ti- 
of  I60D.     See  bIed  the  mention  of  |  tiluxg  Italy.  See  also  Epist,  dii.  App, 
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*  more  largely  than  he  performs.     It  is  partly  my  own  -Chap.  iv. 
'  fault  for  not  pressing  him.     There  are  so  many  who 


▲J). 


'  are  even  extorting.     In  the  meantime  I  shall  do  what  •  i^»^-^- 
'  seems  for  the  best.     Farewell.' 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  It  was  clear  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  unfor- 
tunate loss  of  the  price  of  many  months'  leisure,^  not 
only  obliged  him  to  postpone  sine  die  his  proj  ect  of  visit- 
ing Italy,  but  also  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
and  strength  for  the  next  few  years  in  a  struggle  almost 
for  subsistence .  For  the  wolf  must  in  some  way  or  other 
be  kept  from  the  door ;  and  Erasmus  was  poor  ! 

For  a  few  months  he  struggled  on  at  Paris,  living  in  Poverty  oi 
lodgings  with  an  old  fellow  student '  sparingly,'  ^  hard 
at  work  at  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  proverbs — 
his  Adagia — ^partly  in  order  to  raise  the  wind,  partly  to 
improve  himself  in  Greek.  Sometimes  borrowing  and  His  Greei 
sometimes  begging,  whatever  money  came  to  his  hands 
went  forthwith  first  in  buying  Greek  books  and  then  in 
clothes.^  Later  in  the  year,  the  prevalence  of  the 
Plague  in  Paris  drove  him  to  Orleans.  He  would  have 
gone  to  Italy,  but  he  had  not  the  means. ^  In  December 
he  returned  to  Paris  to  continue  his  struggling  life.^ 
In  a  letter  written  in  January,  1501,  on  the  anniversary 


*  *  In  Britannico  littore  pecaniola 
'  mea,  stadiorum  meorum  alimonia, 
'  naufragium  fecit.' — Epist.  xcii.  p. 
84  C. 

2  '  Temdter.'—ExdA,  Op.  iii.  p.  73, 
F.    Epist.  Izxzi.  and  see  also  Ixxx. 

'  Erasmus  to  Battus :  Epist.  xxix. 
Paris,  12  April,  probably  in  1500. 
See  also  Epist.  Ixzz.  '  Graecse  literss 


'  cant :  verum  neque  precium  datur, 
'neque  suppetit,  quo  libros,  aut 
'  preeceptoris  operam  redimam.  Et 
'  dum  hsBC  omnia  tumultuor,  vix  est 
'  unde  vitam  sustmeam.' 

*  Epist.  xciv. 

*  Epistol®  xxxvi.  Ixxvi.  Ixxi.  (20 
Nov.),  Ixxii.  (9  Dec.),  xciv.  xcix. 
(11    Dec),  Ixxiii.  (11    Dec),  and 


animum  meum  propemodum  ene-  |  Ixxiv.  seem  to  belong  to  this  period 
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IV,  of  his  misfortune  at  Dover,  lie  described  himself 
'  having  now  for  a  whole  year  been  sailing  under  a 

*■    '  stormy  sky  against  the  waves  and  against  the  winds. 
To  add  to  his  troubles,  the  Plague  again  broke  out  in 
Paris  ;  and,  terrified  by  the  number  of  funerals  passing 
his  door,  the  poor  scholar  fled  from  the  rity  to  spend  a 

la     few  weeks  in  his  native  country,^     During  his  stay  in 

ri.  Holland  he  visited  the  monastery  at  Stein,*  where  in 
early  years  he  had  tasted  the  bitters  of  the  monastic 
life.  Neither  there  nor  elsewhere  in  Holland  did  he 
find  a  resting-place. 

Fortunately  for  him,  one  true  friend  at  least  tunieA 
up,  willing  and  able  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  him, 
This  was  Battus,  tutor  to  the  Marchioness  of  Vere. 
Erasmus  had  already  corresponded  with  him  from 
Paris,  pouring  out  his  troubles  to  him,  and  declaring 
that  he  had  no  other  hope  but  in  him  alone.'  Kept 
away  from  Paris  by  the  Plague,  and  finding  not  even  a 
temporary  home  in  Holland,  he  at  last  found  a  refuge 
for  a  while  from  his  fears  and  cares  in  a  visit  to  the 
Rinoesgof  castle  of  Tomaliens,^  the  residence  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Vere  and  of  Battus.     It  had  the  additional  attrac- 


1 
I 


of  flight  toOrleMS.  Epiot.iv.uid  i 
UxTii.  (U  Dec.),  IsxTiii.  (18  Deo.), 
and  xci.  (UJiui.)>Beemtu  mark  the  ' 
dMe  of  hia  return  to  Puis. 

<  Epiat.  x.m.  P&ris,  27  Jan.  1600 
(should  be  1601).  ^ 

»  Epiat,  lOtiil. 

'  Episl,  ccccvii.  App.  i 

*  ■  Nee  eat  In  iillo  mortalium  ali-  i 
'  quid  solids  spei,  nisi  in  uno  Batto.' ' 
—Eras.  Op,  iii.  p.  48,  C.  Epiet.  liii.  { 

'  Kpist.  xxx.^  Jul;  [l60l]Beeiiis 
to  be  the  first  letter  written  trom  St.  ' 


Omer,  where  Eruuiu  was  thea  slay- 
iDg  with  the  Abbot.  See  ftlso  EpIat. 
rxxix.,  where  he  speaks  of  baring 
been  terrified  at  Pnria  with  the 
numben  of  funerals.  Onl^Juljand 
18  July  he  writes  Ejnat.  Uv.-lriii. 
('Tomaco'  evidently  meaning  the 
caatle  of  Tomabeua).  EpisC  lii.  also 
wa«  written  about  the  same  time. 
Epirt.  xcviii.  ao  July,  if  written  by 
EraeauB,  abows  be  was  etill  at  St. 
Omer.  All  these  letters  seem  to 
belong  to  the  year  IGOl. 
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tion  of  being  near  to  St.  Omer,  where  lived  a  former  chap.  iv. 
patron  of  Erasmus,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bertin.  "TdT 

Whilst  staying  with  Battus  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  that    i*^<^^^- 
he  sometimes  thought  of  returning  to  England  to  spend  would  like 
a  month  or  two  more  with  C!olet,  in  order  to  confer  X^' 
further  with  him  on  some  theological  questions.     He  "s*^- 
knew  well,  he  said,  how  much  good  he  should  gain  from 
doing  so,  but  he  could  not  get  over  the  unlucky  expe- 
rience of  his  last  voyage.     As  to  his  journey  to  Italy, 
that,  too,  was  knocked  on  the  head.     He  told  his 
friend  that  he  longed  to  visit  Italy  as  ardently  as  ever, 
but  it  was  out  of  the  question ;  for,  according  to  the 
adage  of  Plautus,  *  Sine  pennis  volare  hand  facile  est.'  * 

Battus  also  wrote  to  Lord  Mountjoy  to  tell  him  with 
what  pleasure  he  had  embraced  Erasmus,  but,  *  alas, 
'  how  ill-treated  and  spoiled ! '  He  told  him  how  he 
had  been  commiserating  Erasmus  on  his  ill-fortune  in 
England,  and  how  the  philosopher  had  smiled  and  bade 
him  put  a  good  face  on  it.  He  did  not  regret  having 
visited  England ;  he  cared  more  for  the  friends  he 
had  found  in  England  than  for  all  the  gold  of  Croesus. 
Battus  concluded  by  telling  Lord  Mountjoy  how  Eras- 
mus had  described  to  him  the  courtesy  of  the  Prior 
Charnock,  the  learning  of  Colet,  the  good  nature  of  writes  hi 
More,  the  virtues  of  his  noble  patron.^  It  was  during  dion.» 
this  visit  to  St.  Omer,  in  the  summer  of  1501,  that 
Erasmus  wrote  his  *  Enchiridion.' 

There  happened  to  be  staying  in  the  castle  a  lady, 
a  friend  of  Battus,  who  had  a  bad  husband.  The  latter, 
whilst  holding  other  divines  at  arm's  length,  took  to 
Erasmus.  The  wife,  thinking  that  he  possibly  might 
have  some  influence  over  her  husband,  begged  him, 

*  Erai*.  Op,  lit.  p.  62,  E.     Epist.  Ik.  ^  KpLst.  Ixii. 
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without  betraying  that  it  was  at  her  instigation,  tol 
write  something  which  might  produce  in  him  some  1 
rehgious  impressions.'  The  'Enchiridion'  was  the! 
result,  of  which  more  will  be  said  by  and  by. 

It  was  at  St.  Omer  also  that  Erasmus  became  ac-J 
quainted  with  John  Vitrarius — a  second  John  Colet  inifl 
the  earnestness  of  his  Christian  zeal  against  the  cop- 
ruptions  of  the  clmrch  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  in  hia  I 
love  for  St.  Paul,  in  his  outspoken  preaehing,  andeven.! 
in  his  manner  of  preaching,  in  his  dislike  of  the  Scho- 1 
lastic  subtlety  of  Scotus,  and  even  in  his  preference  for'l 
Ambrose,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  Origen  over  Augustine-f 
Erasmus  ever  afterwards  linked  the  names  of  Colet  and* 
Vitrarius  together,  and  admitted  them  both  deservedly  I 
into  his  calendar  of  uncanonised  saints.-  The  '  Enchi^ 
'  ridion '  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  VitrariusJ 
and  obtained  his  approval.^ 

After  many  refreshing  days  passed  at  St.  Omer,  Eras- 
mus returned  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  literary  labours. 
These,  notwithstanding  all  the  hindrances  of  ill-health 
and  poverty,  never  seemed  to  have  flagged.^  He  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Herculean  task  of  correcting  the  text  of  St.  Jerome's 
voluminous  works,  with  a  view  to  their  publication* 
The  first  edition  of  his '  Adagia '  had  been  pr 


I  Botshem:    Cata-\  to  BottAmt,  le»f  h,  4.  There 
Itiffiu   Omnium   Erounx  Luculirati-  i  no   doubt  that   tbe  John  Vite 

mam  :  Bai<le,  1623,  leaf  b,  4.  meDlioDed  in  tliU  iHtet  is  the  bi 

'  Erasmua to  JufituH Jonas;  Epint.  |  person  as  thu  Vitruiiisof  the  le 


COCCXXXT. 

to  Justus  Jouis,  See  also  Mr.  Lu 

'  'Eftquumplttcerentetiam  eru- 

'ditb,   pMeeertim     loanni    Vilerio 

of  Colet  on  DionyBJiM. 

*  Franc icca DO  cujuB  enit  in  illis  re- 

*  F.ru.  Epist.  olxxiii. 

•gionibusautorilBBBUmnia.'— I*«CT- 

'  Ibid.  xciv. 
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1501 ;  and  during  a  visit  to  Louvain  and  Antwerp,  in  chap.  iv. 
1503,  he  was  able  to  publish  some  other  works — ^his       ^^^ 
afterwards  famous  '  Enchiridion '  amongst  the  rest.^     16OO-5. 
But  notwithstanding  all  his  indomitable  energy,  and 
the  often  repeated  kindness  of  Battus  and  the  Mar- 
chioness, it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  longer  cata- 
logue of  troubles  and  disappointments — and  these  too 
of  that  harassing  and  vexatious  kind  which  are  most 
trying  to  the  temper — than  is  contained  in  the  letters 
of  Erasmus  during  these  dreary  years.^ 

He  might  well  have  been  excused  if,  lost  sight  of  as 
it  would  seem  by  his  EngUsh  friends,  he  had  himself 
forgotten  his  promise  to  Colet  on  leaving  Oxford, 
amidst  the  cares  of  his  continental  life. 

But  whilst  these  necessities  not  a  little  interrupted,  Erasmus 
as  was  likely,  those  studies  to  which  Colet's  example  JS^ji 
and  precept  had  urged  him,  and  lengthened  out  the  ^^^  ^ 
preliminary  labours  which  Erasmus  had  made  up  his 
mind  must  precede  his  active  participation  in  Colet's 
work,  they  did  not,  it  seems,  damp  his  energy,  or 
induce  him  to  look  back  after  putting  his  hand  to  the 
plough.     This  and  more  lies  touchingly  hinted  in  the 
following  letter  written  by  Erasmus  to  Colet  on  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  elevation  of  his  friend  to  the  dignity 
of  Doctor  and  Dean. 


^  LucvbratiuncuUB  aliquot  Ercu^ 
mi:  Antwerp,  1503.  Biogr,  de 
Thierry  Martins:  par  A.  F.  Van 
Iseghem:  Aloet,  1852,  Svo.  See 
also  Letter  to  Botzhem  ( CattUogus, 
•^c),  fol.  b,  4. 

^  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  true 


dates  of  these  letters,  and  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  year  they  belong. 
Epist.  ccccxlvi.  App.,  from  Louvain, 
mentions  the  death  of  Battus,  and 
that  the  Marchioness  of  Vere  had 
married  below  her.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  buried  in  Greek  studies. 
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Erasmtis  to  Colet} 

'  If  our  friendship,  most  learned  Colet,  had  been  oh 
'  a  common-place  kind,  or  your  habits  those  of  thel 
'  common  run  of  men,  I  should  indeed  have  been  s 
'  what  fearful  lest  it  might  have  been  extinguished,  orj 
'  at  least  cooled,  by  our  long  and  wide  separation. 
'  But  I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  my  havi 
'  received  no  letter  from  you  now  for  several  years, ' 
'  lies  rather  in  your  press  of  business,  or  ignorance  of 
'  my  whereabouts,  or  even  in  myself,  than  in  your  for- 
'  getfulness  of  an  old  friend 

'I  am  much  surprised  that  you  have  not  yet  givenj 
'  to  the  world  any  of  your  commentaries  on  St.  Paul 

*  and  the  Gospels.  I  know  your  modesty,  but  sureljj 
'  you  ought  to  conquer  that,  and  print  them  for  thaa 
'public  good. 

'  As  to  the  title  of  Doctor  and  Dean,  I  do  not  sol 

?i!u!S'&>ut  '  iiiuch  congratulate  you  about  these — for  I  know  well  1 

'  they  will  bring  you  nothing  but  labour — as  those  for  | 

'  whose  good  you  are  to  bear  them. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you,  dearest  Colet,  how,  by  hook  and  \ 

*  by  crook,  I  struggle  to  devote  myself  to  the  study  of  I 
'  sacred  literature — how  I  regret  everything  which'  * 
'  either  delays  me  or  detains  me  from  it.     But  constant 

*  ill-fortune  has  prevented  me  from  extricating  myself 
'  from  these  hindrances.     When  in  France,  I  deter- 
'  mined  that  if  I  could  not  conquer  these  difficulties  j 
'  I  would  cast  them  aside,  and  that  once  freed  froml 
'them,  with  my  whole  mind  I  would  set  to  work  afrl 

<  Ena.  Op.  iii.  p,  94.    Eput.  di.  Dated  lfi04,  but  Bhould  be  probaUj- 
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these  sacred  studies,  and  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  Ohap.  iv. 
to  them.  Although  three  years  before  I  had  attempted      aj>. 
something  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Eomans/  and 
had  completed  four  volumes  at  one  pull,  I  was  never- 
theless prevented  from  going  on  with  it,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  Greek.     Con-  Greek  anc 
sequently,  for  nearly  these  three  years  past,  I  have  stu^Uel 
buried  myself  in  Greek  literature ;  nor  do  I  think 
the  labour  has  been  thrown  away.     I  began  also  to 
dip  into  Hebrew,  but,  deterred  by  the  strangeness  of 
the  words,  I  desisted,  knowing  that  one  man's  life 
and  genius  are  not  enough  for  too  many  things  at  a 
time.     I  have  read  through  a  good  part  of  the  works 
of  Origen,  under  whose  guidance  I  seemed  really  to 
get  on,  for  he  opened  to  me,  as  it  were,  the  springs 
and  the  method  of  theological  science. 

*  I  send  you  [herewith],  as  a  little  literary  present, 
some  lucubrations  of  mine.  Among  them  is  our  dis- 
cussion, when  in  England,  on  the  Agony  of  Christ,  but 
so  altered  that  you  will  hardly  know  it  again.  Besides, 
your  reply  and  my  rejoinder  to  it  could  not  be 
found.    The  "  Enchiridion  "  I  wrote  to  display  neither  The;  En- 

1  "L    i.      •        1      /•       aV'         j.  chiridion. 

genius  nor  eloquence,  but  simply  for  this — to  coun- 
teract the  vulgar  error  of  those  who  think  that  reli- 
gion consists  in  ceremonies,  and  in  more  than  Jewish 
observances,  while  they  neglect  what  really  pertains  to 
piety.  I  have  tried  to  teach,  as  it  were,  the  art  of  piety 
in  the  same  way  as  others  have  laid  down  the  rules  of 

[military]  discipline The  rest  were  written  against 

the  grain,  especially  the  "  Pa;an  "  and  "  Obsecratio," 
which  I  wrote  to  please  Battus  and  Anna,  the  Princess 

*  See  Erasmua  Edmundo :  Epifit  xcvi.  *  ex  arce  CourtembumenBL' 
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'  of  Vere.  As  to  the  "Panegyric,"*  it  was  so  coa- 
'  trarj'  to  my  taste,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  1 
'  written  anything  more  reluctantly ;  for  I  saw  that  such  I 
'  a  thing  could  not  be  done  without  adulation.  .  . 

'  I  wrote,  if  you  recollect,  sometime  past,  about  the 
'  100  copies  of  the  "  Adagia  "  which  I  sent  at  my  own  , 
*  expense  into  England,  now  three  years  ago.    Grocyn  | 
'  wrote  me  word   that  he  would    arrange  with    the  | 
'  greatest  fidelity  and  diligence  that  they  should  he,  sold  I 
'  according  to  my  wish,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  i 
'  has  performed  his  promise,  for  he  is  the  best  and  most 
'  honourable  man  that  ever  Hved  in  England.     Will  1 
'  you  be  so  good  as  to  aid  me  in  this  matter,  so  far  as 
'  to  advise  and  spur  on  those  by  whom  you  think  the  j 
'  business  ought  to  be  settled?     For  one  cannot  doubt  I 
'but  that,  in  so  long  a  time,  the  books  must  be  sold; 
'  and  the  money  must  of  necessity  have  come  to  some-  ] 
'  body's  hand ;  and  it  is  likely  to  be  of  more  use  to  ] 
'  me  now  than  ever  before.     For,  by  some  means  or  1 
'  other,  I  must  contrive  to  have  a  few  months  entirely 
'  to  myself,  that  I  may  extricate  myself  somehow  from 
'  my  labours  in  secular  literature.     This  I  trusted  I 
'  could  have  done  this  winter,  had  not  so  many  hopes  , 
'  proved  illusive.     Nor,  imleed, "  with  a  great  sura  can  ] 
'  "  I  obtain  tliis  freedom,"  even  for  a  few  months.     I  | 
'  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  do  what  you  can  to  aid  me,  ] 
'panting  as  I  do  eagerly  after  sacred  studies,  in  disen- 
'  gaging  myself  from  those  [secular]  studieswhich  have  j 
'  now  ceased  to  be  pleasant  to  me.     It  would  not  do  | 
'  for  me  to  beg  of  my  friend,  Lord  Mountjoy,  altboi 
'  it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  or  impertinent  if,  of  I 

'  The   Paoegjric   upon    Philip,  I  Nstherlnnds.     See   Epitt.  ccccxlv.  | 
King  of  Spun,  on  his  return  to  the  |  App.  Erasmus  Gulielmo  Ooud&iw. 
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his  own  good  will,  he  had  chosen  to  aid  me,  both  on  Chap.  rv. 
the  ground  of  his  habitual  patronage  of  my  studies,       a.d. 
and  also  because  the  "  Adagia  "  were  undertaken  at    ^^^^^^* 
his  suggestion,  and  inscribed  with  his  name.     I  am 
ashamed   of  the  first  edition  [of  the   "Adagia"] 
both  on  account  of  the  blundering  mistakes  of  the 
printers,  which  seem  made  almost  on  purpose,  and 
because,  urged  on  by  others,  I  hurried  over  the 
work  which  had  now  begun  to  seem  to  me  dry  and 
poor  after  my  study  of  the  Greek  authors.     Conse- 
quently, another  edition  is  resolved  upon,  in  which 
the  errors  of  both  author  and  printer  are  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  work  made  as  useful  as  possible  to 
students. 

*  Although,  however,  I  may  for  a  while  be  engaged  His  Greek 
upon  an  humble  task,  yet  whilst  thus  working  in  the  ^o^  *^ 
Garden  of  the  Greeks,  I  am  gatherinff  much  fruit  by  ^^^"^ 

'DO  J    away. 

the  way  for  the  time  to  come,  which  may  hereafter  be 
of  use  to  me  in  sacred  studies.  For  I  have  learned 
this  by  experience,  that  without  Greek  one  can  do 
nothing  in  any  branch  of  study  ;  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  conjecture,  and  quite  another  thing  to  judge — one 
thing  to  see  with  other  people's  eyes,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  believe  what  you  see  with  your  own. 

*  But  to  what  a  length  this  letter  has  grown !  Love, 
however,  will  excuse  loquacity.  Farewell,  most 
learned  and  excellent  Colet. 

'  Pray  let  me  know  what  has  happened  to  our  friend 
Sixtinus ;  also  what  your  friend  the  Prior  Eichard 
Chamock  is  doing. 

*  In  order  that  whatever  you  may  write  or  send  to 
me  may  duly  come  to  hand,  be  so  good  as  to  have 
them  addressed  to  Christopher  Fisher  (a  most  loving 
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IV.   '  friend  and  patron  of  all  learned  meu,  and  you  amongst 
^.       '  the  rest),  in  whose  family  I  am  now  a  guest.'     Paris, 
1504  [in  error  for  1506]. 

Thus  had  the  poor  scholar  worked  on,  for  the  most  , 
part  in  silence,  during  these  years,  struggling  alone,  yet  , 
manfully,  in  the  midst  of  the  manifold  hindrances  cast   ■ 
in  his  way  bj'  ill-health  and  straitened  means,  neither 
free-born  {as  his  friend  Colet  was),  and  thus  able  to 
tread  unencumbered  the  path  of  duty,  nor  finding 
himself  able  even  '  with  a  great  sum  to  obtain  free- 
'  dom '  for  a  while.     Yet  through  all  had  Erasmus  , 
kept  courageously  to  the  collar,  steadily  toiling  on  ' 
through    five   years    of    preliminary   labours,    with  ' 
earnest  purpose  to  redeem  his   promise  to  Colet^ — 
first,  fully  to  equip  himself  mth  the  proper  tools  and 
then,  but  not  till  then,  to  join  him  in  fellow  work. 
t       Colet  surely  had  forgotten  the  promise  of  Erasmus  I 
on  leaving  Oxford,  or  perchance  the  hope  it  held  out 
was  too  slender  for  him  to  rest  on,  else  he  would 
hardly  have    left    him  during   these   years    without 
letters  of  brotherly  encouragement. 

It  is  true  that  Erasmus  still  confessed  himself  to  be  I 
occupied  in  merely  prelimmary  labours.  His  great  I 
work,  no  less  than  it  had  been  five  years  before,  was  ] 
still  in  the  future.  Yet  the  fire  caught  from  his  con- 
tact with  Colet  at  Oxford  was  at  least  flickering  on  I 
the  hearth,  and  with  fresh  stirring  and  fuel  might  I 
perhaps  after  all  be  kindled  into  active  flame. 

Colet's  reply  to  this  letter  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
but  from  the  result  we  may  be  sure  that  it  contained  I 
a  pressing   invitation    to   revisit   England,  and   the  J 
promise  of  a  warm  reception. 


The  *  Enchiridion' 
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VI.   THE   '  enchiridion/   ETC.    OP  ERASMUS  (1601-6). 


Chap.  IV. 


AJ>. 

1501-5. 


ohlridion. 


In  the  meantime,  closer  inspection  of  the  literary 
present  sent  by  Erasmus,  must  have  proved  to  Colet  to 
how  large  an  extent,  after  so  long  a  process  of  study  and 
digestion,  his  friend  had  really  adopted  the  views  which 
he  himself  had  held  and  consistently  preached  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  *  Enchiridion '  was,  in  truth,  are-echo  of  the  very  The  *  Bn- 
key-note  of  Colet's  faith.  It  openly  taught,  as  Colet 
now  for  so  many  years  had  been  teaching,  that  the 
true  Christian's  religion,  instead  of  consisting  in  the 
acceptance  of  scholastic  dogmas,  or  the  performance 
of  outward  rites  and  ceremonies,  really  consists  in  a 
true,  self-sacrificing  loyalty  to  Christ,  his  ever-living 
Prince  ;  that  life  is  a  warfare,  and  that  the  Christian 
must  sacrifice  his  evil  lusts  and  passions,  and  spend  his 
strength,  not  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  pleasure,  but  in 
active  service  of  his  Prince ; — such  was  the  drift  and 
spirit  of  this  *  Handybook  of  the  Christian  Soldier.'  ^ 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  Erasmus  had 
adopted  all  the  views  which  Colet  had  expressed  in  their 
many  conversations  at  Oxford.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  there  may  be  traced  in  the  *  Enchiridion '  ^  a  ten- 
dency to  interpret  the  text  of  Scripture  allegorically^ 
rather  than  to  seek  out  its  literal  meaning — a  tendency 
which  must  have  been  somewhat  opposed  to  the  strong 


*  More  literally*  The  PocAe^Dflr^ 
*  ger  of  the  Christian  Soldier.*  But 
Eraamufl  hiniBelf  regarded  it  as  a 
'  Handyhook'  See  Enchiridion^  ch. 
Till.  English  ed.  1622.  <  We  most 
'  haste  to  that  which  remaineth  lest 
<  it  should  not  he  an  "  Enchiridion,'^ 


'that  is  to  say  "a  lytell  treatyse 
' "  hansome  to  he  caryed  in  a  man's 
♦"hande,"  hut  rather  a  great 
'  volume.' 

'  See  especially  chap.  iL  AUe- 
garia  de  Manna,  Eras.  Op,  v.  fol. 
6-10,  iSkc 


TT^^^^^E^ 


ra«nt«,  tmd  More. 


Jbap.  rv.  convictions  of  Colet,  and  even  to  tliose  of  Erasmus,  in 
«.D.  after  years.  But  he  had  just  then  been  studying  Origen, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  for  a  while  be  fas- 
cinated, as  so  many  others  have  been,  by  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation  adopted  by  that  father.  He 
had  learned  so  much  from  his  writings,  that  he  yielded 
the  more  readily  perhaps  in  this  particular  to  the  force 
of  Origen's  rich  imagination.' 

But  if  Colet  did  not  find  his  own  views  reflected  in 
all  points  in  this  early  production  of  Erasmus,  he 
would  not  the  less  rejoice  to  find  its  general  tone  so 
spiritual,  so  anti-ceremonial,  and  so  free  from  supersti- 
tious adherence  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  That  itwas 
so,  no  stronger  proof  could  be  given  than  the  fact  that, 
ot  9.  Buc  whilst  for  years  after  it  was  written  it  was  known  only 
«t  in  select  circles,  and  was  far  from  being  a  popular 

tbook ;  yet  no  sooner  had  the  Protestant  movement 
/  \  commenced  than,  with  a  fresh  preface,  it  passed  through 
'    almost  innumerable  editions  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Nor  was  it  read  only  by  the  learned.   It  was  translated 
into  English  by  Tjnidale,  and  again  in  an  abridged  form 
lut-    reissued  in  English  by  Coverdale.     And  whilst  in  this 
e  Pro-     country  itwas  thus  treated  almost  as  a  Protestant  book, 
*""*'      so  in  Spain  also  it  had  a  remarkably  wide  circulation. 
'  The  work,'  wrote  the  Archdeacon  of  Alcor,  in  ]  527 — 
twenty  years  after  its  first  silent  publication — 'has 
'  gained  such  applause  and  credit  to  your  name,  and 

*  has  proved  so  useful  to  the  Cliristian  faith,  that  there 
'  is  no  other  book  of  our  time  which  can  be  compared 

*  with  the  "  Enchiridion  "  for  the  extent  of  its  ctrcula- 

'  It  U  evident  that  Erasmus  bad  \  -which  Colet  bad  applied  to  St. 
not  ^et  appreciated  om  full;  as  he  >  Paul's  Epislles  to  get  at  their  real 
did  afterwords  the  Aisfonco/ method  ;  meaniDg  and  'spirit,' 
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*  tion,  since  it  is  found  in  everybody's  hands.     There  is  Chap.  iv. 

*  scarcely  anyone  in  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  any       aj>. 

'  citizen  of  our  cities,  or  member  of  our  churches  and      ^  "  * 

*  convents,  no  not  even  a  hotel  or  country  inn,  that 

*  has  not  a  copy  of  the  "  Enchiridion  "  of  Erasmus  in 
'  Spanish.     The  Latin  version  was  read  previously  by 

*  the  few  who  understood  Latin,  but  its  full  merit  was 

*  not  perfectly  perceived  even  by  these.     Now  in  the 

*  Spanish  it  is  read  by  all  without  distinction ;  and 

*  this  short  work  has  made  the  name  of  Erasmus  a 

*  household  word  in  circles  where  it  was  previously 
'  unknown  and  had  not  been  heard  of.'  ^ 

Strong  as  must  have  been  the  Pi-otestant  tendencies  *^ti-Au- 
of  this  little  book  to  have  made  it  so  great  a  favourite  STfreT" 
with  Protestant  Eeformers,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  its  ^^^ 
tone  was  as  moderate  ai^d  anti-Augustinian  upon  the 
great  questionsof  free  will  and  grace,  and  in  this  respect 
as  decidedly  opposed  to  the  extreme  Augustinian  views  ^ 
adopted  by  the  Protestant  Eeformers,  as  anything  that  ^ 
Erasmus  ever  afterwards  wrote  during  the  heat  of  the 
controversy. 

To  abridge  what  is  said  in  the '  Enchiridion  '  on  this 
subject  into  a  few  sentences,  but  retaining,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  the  words  of  Erasmus,  it  is  this : — 

'  The  good  man  is  he  whose  body  is  a  temple  of  the 
'  Holy  Spirit ;  the  bad  man  is  like  a  whited  sepulchre 

*  full  of  dead  men's  bones.   If  the  soul  loathes  its  proper 

*  food,  if  it  cannot  see  what  is  truth,  if  it  cannot  discern 

*  the  Divine  voice  speaking  in  the  inner  ear ;  if,  in  fact, 
'  it  has  become  senseless,  it  is  dead.     And  wherefore 

*  dead  ?   Because  God,  who  is  its  life,  has  forsaken  it. 


*  AlfoDBo  FemandeZy  Archdeacon 
of  Alcor,  to  Erasmus:  Palencia, 
Nov.  27,  1627.    Life  and  Writings 


of  Juan  de  Valdis,  hj  Benjamin 
'Wiffen:  London,  Quaritch,  1865, 
p.  41. 
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'■  '  Now  if  the  soul  be  dead  it  cannot  be  raised  into  life  | 
'  againbutbythe  gracious  power  of  Godonly.  Batwel 
'have  God  on  our  side.  Our  enemy  has  been  con-- 
'  quered  by  Qirist.  In  ourselves  we  are  weak  ;  in  Him  J 
'  we  are  strong.  The  victory  lies  in  his  hands,  but  he  | 
'  has  put  it  also  in  ours.    No  one  need  fail  to  conquer,  j 

*  unless  he  does  not  choose  to  conquer.  Aid  is  with- 1 
'  held  from  none  who  desire  it.  If  we  accept  it,  he  will  I 
'  fight  for  us,  and  impute  his  love  as  merit  to  ns.   The  I 

*  victory  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  who  alone  being  sin^  I 
'  less,  overcame  the  tyranny  of  sin  ;  but  we  are  not  on  T 
'  that  account  to  expect  it  without  our  own  exertions. 

'  We  must  steer  our  course  between  Scylla  and  Cha-  I 
'  rybdis.  We  must  neither  sit  down  in  idle  security, , 
'  relj-ing  on  Divine  grace  ;  nor,  in  view  of  the  hardness  j 
'  of  the  struggle,  lay  down  our  arms  in  despair.' 

Thus  early  had  Erasmus,  following  the  lead  of  Colet,  I 
taken  up  the  position  as  regards  thisquestiou  to  which  j 
he  adhered  through  life. 

But  the  '  Enchiridion '  was  not  the  only  work  pub- 
lished by  Erasmus  during  this  interval.  Probably  an- 
nexed to  it,  and  under  the  same  cover,  he  had  published 
his  long  report  of  the  conversation  between  himself 
and  Colet  at  Oxford  on  the  causes  of  the  Agony  of 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  This  showed  at  least  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  what  had  passed  between  them  on  i 
that  occasion.  As,  however,  he  did  not  append  to  it 
Colet's  reply,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  he  had  given 
up  his  own  opinion,  either  on  the  question  directly  in 


'  The  above  is  an  nbridjfed  traos- 
lalion    from    tiie   Ejichiridion,   ed. 

Argent.  June,  1616,  pp.  7, 8,  which, 
beinirpuliliflliBd  before  the  Lutheran 


con  trove  r»y  comraeiiciMl.  is  probnUy 
■  repriDtoftbeearliereditions.  The 
editionsof  1515  are  the  evUest  that 
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dispute,  or  on  the  still  more  important  one,  which  Omap.  r?. 
came  out  of  it,  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ajk  isos. 
and  the  theory  of '  manifold  senses/ 

Very  clearly,  however,  did  the  letter  which  accom- 
panied these  works  show  that  Erasmus  had  already  re- 
solved to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  great  work  of  bringing 
out  the  Scriptures  into  their  proper  prominence,  and 
thereby  throwing  into  the  background  all  that  mass  of 
scholastic  subtlety  which  had  for  so  long  formed  the 
food  of  theologians.  K  now  for  years  he  had  been 
wading  through  Greek  literature,  it  was  not  merely  for 
its  own  sake,  but  with  this  great  object  in  view.  If, 
on  account  of  his  learning  and  eloquence,  his  friends  at 
the  court  of  the  Netherlands  had  pressed  him  into  their 
service,  and  induced  him  to  compose  a  flattering  oration 
on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  Philip  from  Spain,  he 
had  counted  the  labour  as  lost,  except  so  far  as  it  pro- 
bably helped  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  a  week 
or  two.  Even  the  two  editions  of  the  '  Adama '  were  The 
evidently  regarded  only  as  stepping-stones  to  that  know- 
ledge without  which  he  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
him  to  attempt  to  master  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
Of  this  he  gave  further  practical  proof  before  his  arrival 
again  in  England.  For  whilst  still  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  his  friend  Fisher,  the  Papal  protonotary  at  Paris, 
he  brought  out  his  edition  of  Laurentius  Valla's '  Anno- 
*  tations  upon  the  New  Testament ;  *  a  copy  of  which 
he  had  chanced  to  light  upon  in  an  old  Ubrary  during 
the  previous  summer.  And  to  this  edition  was  prefixed 
a  prefatory  letter  to  this  kind  host,  remarkable  for  the 
boldness  of  its  tone  and  the  freedom  of  its  thought. 

He  knew  well,  he  wrote,  that  some  readers  would  I'reface  to 

an  edition 

cry  out,  '  Oh,  Heavens ! '  before  they  had  got  to  the  end  of  Vaiia's 

N 
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of  the  titlepage  ;  but  such  as  these  he  reminded  of  th^ 
advice  of  Aristophanes  :  *  First  listen,  my  friends,  aiu 
'  then  you  may  shriek  and  bluster  ! '  He  knew,  he  went! 
on  to  say,  that  theologians,  who  ouglit  to  get  more^ 
good  out  of  the  book  than  any  one  else,  would  raise 
the  greatest  tumult  against  it ;  that  they  would  resent 
as  a  sacrilegious  infringement  of  their  own  sacred  pro- 
vince, any  interference  of  Valla,  the  grammarian,  with 
the  sacred  text  of  the  Scriptures.     But  he  boldly  vin- 
dicated the  right  and  tlie  necessity  of  a  fair  criticism, 
as  in  many  passages  the  Vulgate  was  manifestly  at 
fault,  was  a  bad  rendering  of  the  original  Greek,  or 
had  itself  been  corrupted.     If  any  one  should  reply  J 
that  the  theologian  is  above  the  laws  of  grammar,  and! 
that  the  work  of  interpretation  depends  solely  upoal 
inspiration,  this  were,  he  said,  indeed  to  claim  a  new 
dignity  for  divines.     Were  they  alone  to  be  allowed  tol 
indulge  in  bad  grammar  ?     He  quoted  from  Jerome  tal 
show  that  he  claimed  no  inspiration  for  the  translator  f  J 
and  asked  what  would  have  been  the  use  of  Jerome'u 
giving  directions  for  the  translation  of  Holy  Scripture;! 
if  the  power  of  translating  depended  upon  inspiration.! 
Again,  how  was  it  that  Paul  was  evidently  so  muchi 
more  at  home  in  Hebrew  than  in  Greek  ?     Finally  hel 
urged,  if  there  be  errors  in  the  Vulgate,  is  it  not  lawful 
to  correct  them  ?  Many  indeed  he  knew  would  object! 
to  change  any  word  in  the  Bible,  because  they  fane 
that  in  every  letter  is  hid  some  mystic  meaning.     Sup-  ' 
pose  that  it  were  so,  would  it  not  be  all  the  more  need- 
ful that  the  esact  original  text  should  be  restored  ?  * 


■  This  letter  wbs  repubUsbed  i  p.  231,  and 
in  tbe  edition  of  eoioe  letters  of  i  Epist.  ciii. 
BrasmuB  printed  at  Basle,   1521,  \ 


I  also  Era«.  Op.  iii,  1 
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This  was  a  bold  public  beginning  of  that  work  of  wChap.  iv. 
Biblical  criticism  to  which  Colet's  example  so  power-/\D.  1505. 
fully  urged  Erasmus. 

The  edition  of  Valla's '  Annotations,'  with  this  letter 
prefixed  to  it,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1505,  while 
he  was  busUy  engaged  in  bringing  out  the  second 
edition  of  the  *  Adagia/  And  it  would  seem  that  he 
only  waited  for  the  completion  of  these  works  before 
again  crossing  the  Straits  to  pay  another  visit  to  his 
English  friends. 


jr2 


CHAPTER  V. 

I.   SECOND  VISIT  OP   ERASMUS  TO    ENGLAND   (1506-6). 


Erasmos 
again  is 
More's 
gaest. 


Chap.  V.  TOWARDS  the  close  of  1505,  Erasmus  arrived  in  Eng- 
A.D.  1606.  land,  to  renew  his  intimacy  with  his  English  friends.^ 
He  had  not  this  time  to  visit  Oxford  in  order  to  meet 
them.  Colet,  Grocyn,  Linacre,  More,  and  his  friend 
Lilly,  all  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms 
in  London.  He  seems,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have 
been  More's  guest.^ 

Since  Erasmus  had  last  seen  him,  the  youth  had 
matured  into  the  man.  He  had  passed  through  much 
discipline  and  mental  struggle.  But  his  grey  eye 
sparkled  still  with  native  wit,  and  a  hasty  glance 
round  his  rooms  was  enough  to  assure  his  old  friend 
that  his  tastes  were  what  they  used  to  be — that  in 
heart  and  mind,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  befallen  him, 
he  was  the  same  high-toned  and  happy-hearted  soul 
he  always  had  been. 

More's  young  and  gentle  wife,  fresh  from  the 
retirement  of  her  father's  country  home,  was  too  un- 
cultured to  attract  much  notice  from  the  learned 
foreigner ;  but  he  tells  us  More  had  purposely  chosen 


More*s 
wife. 


^  I^etter  to  Fox,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. London,  Cal.  Jan.  1506. 
Eras.  Op.  i.  p.  214. 


'  Erasmus's  letter  to  Botzhem, 
Catalogue,  ^c  Basle,  1523,  leaf  b,  3. 
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a  wife  whom  he  could  mould  to  his  own  liking  for    cha».  v. 
a  life  companion.     Both  were  young,  and  she  was  apt  ^.1505. 
to  leam.     Whilst,  therefore,  he  himself  found  time  to 
devote  to  his  favourite  Greek  books  and  his  lyre,  he 
was  imparting  by  degrees  to  her  his  own  fondness  for 
literature  and  music.^ 

Erasmus  found  him  writing  Latin  epigrams  and  Mow's 
verses,  in  which  the  pent-up  bitter  thoughts  of  the  past  *^* 
year  or  two  were  making  their  escape.   Some  were  on 
prieste  and  monks — ^sharp  biting  satires  on  their  evil 
side,  and  by  no  means  showing  abject  faith  in  monk- 
hood.^ 

Nor  was  he  courting  back  again  the  favour  of  offended 
royalty  by  melodious  and  repentant  whinings.  Eather 
his  pen  gave  vent  to  the  chafed  and  untamed  spirit  of 
the  man  who  knew  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  was  un- 


*  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  475,  D. 

^  The  epigrams  have  no  dates, 
and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
hay  positively  which  of  them  were 
written  during  this  period.  The 
following  translation  of  one  of 
them  from  Cayley's  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  vol.  i.  p.  270  (with 
this  reservation  as  to  its  date),  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample : — 

A  squall  arose ;  the  vessel's  tossed ; 
The  sailors  fear  their  lives  are  lost. 
*  Our  sins,  our  sins,'  dismayed  they 

cry, 
'  Have  wrought  this  fatal  destiny ! ' 

A  monk  it  chanced  was  of  the  crew. 
And  round   him   to  confess    they 

drew. 
Yet  still  the  restless  ship  is  tosaed, 
A  nd  still  they  fear  their  lives  are  lost. 


One  sailor,  keener  than  the  rest, 
Cries,  'With  our  sins  she's  still 

oppressed ; 
Heave  out  that  monk,  who  bears 

them  all, 
And  then  full  well  shell  ride  the 

squall.' 

So  s^id,  so  done ;  with  one  accord 
They  threw  the  caitiff  overboard. 
And  now  the  bark  before  the  gale 
Scuds  with   light   hull    and    easy 
sail. 

Leam  hence  the  weight  of  sin  to 

know. 
With  which  a  ship  could  scarcely 

[For  the  Latin,  see  Epigrammata 
Thom€dMori,BA&\\Bdy\b20,Y^.  72, 
73.] 
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justly  sufieriiig  for  it.     His  unrelenting  hatred  of  the 
,  king's  avarice  and  tyranny  may  be  read  in  the  very 
headings  of  his  epigrams.' 

Erasmus  joined  More  in  his  studies.^  He  was  trans- 
lating into  Latin  some  of  Lucian's  Dialogues  and  his 
'  Declamatio  pro  Tyrannicida.'  At  More's  suggestion 
they  both  wrote  a  full  answer  to  Lucian's  arguments- 
in  favour  of  tyrannicide,  imitating  Lucian's  style  as, 
nearly  as  possible ;  and  Erasmus,  in  sending  a  copy  of 
these  essays  to  a  friend,  spoke  of  More  in  terms  which 
show  how  fully  he  had  again  yielded  to  the  fascination 
and  endearing  charms  of  his  character.  As  he  had 
once  spoken  of  the  youth,  so  now  he  spoke  of  the  man. 
Never,  he  thought,  had  nature  united  so  fuUy  in  one 
mind  so  many  of  the  qualities  of  genius — the  keenest' 
insight,  the  readiest  wit,  the  most  convincing  eloquence, 
the  most  engaging  manners — he  possessed,  he  said,, 
every  quality  required  to  make  a  perfect  advocate.* 

Such  a  man,  witli  fair  play  and  opportunity,  was 
sure  to  rise  into  distinction.  But  as  yet  he  must  bide 
his  time,  waitmg  for  the  day  when  he  could  pursue  his 
proper  calling  at  the  bar  without  risk  of  incurring 
royal  displeasure. 


1 


'T.  Mori  in  Atm-uid.' 

'  DivBB  Avarus  Pnuper  est.' 

'  Sola  More  TjraniiicidA  est.' 

'  Quid   icier   Tynumiim   et    Ptin- 

'  Sollicitam  etss«  Tj'nnm  Vitam,' 
'  Itonum  Principem  ease  Pftlram  aaa 

'  DonuDum.' 
'  De  bono  Kege  el  Populo,' 
'  De  Friucipe  liono  et  taaia.' 


'Regem  HOD  SBteUiduin  eed  virtU-l 

'reddil  lulum.' 
'  PopuIuE  coOBentieOB  regnum  dat  ek  1 

'  Quia  optimus  reipub,  sta 

'  Alluding  to  tbla  time,  EiaainuB  1 
spoke  of  More  oa  'Tum  studioniDi  | 
'  eodali.' — Letter  to  Bolzhem,  1623,  ' 
lelfb,  S. 

'  See  letter  of  Ere«mus  to  Ricb-  I 
srd  Whitford,  Erss.  Op.  i.  p.  36fi,  I 
dated  Uhj,  ex  rure  (1506). 
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Chap.  V. 
II.    ERASMUS  AGAIN   LEAVES  ENGLAND   FOE  ITALY   (1606).      kj>.  1506. 

Erasmus  seems  to  have  spent  some  months  during 
the  spring  of  1506  with  his  English  friends,  busying 
himself,  as  already  mentioned,  in  translating  in  More's 
<5ompany  portions  of  Lucian's  works,  and,  so  far  as  his 
letters  show  at  first  sight,  not  very  eageriy  pursuing 
those  sacred  studies  at  which  he  had  told  Colet  that  he 
longed  to  labour. 

Nor  was  there  really  anything  inconsistent  in  this. 
The  truth  was  that,  in  order  to  complete  his  knowledge 
of  Greek,  without  which  he  had  declared  he  could  do 
nothing  thoroughly,  he  had  yet  to  undertake  that  jour-  Erasmus 
ney  to  Italy  which  had  been  the  dream  of  his  early  viS^taiy, 
manhood,  and  the  realisation  of  which  six  years  ago  ^nas"*** 
had  only  been  prevented  by  his  unlucky  accident  at 
Dover.   This  journey  to  Italy  lay  between  him  and  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  and  still  the  adage  of  Plautus 
remained  inexorable,  '  Sine  pennis  volare  hand  facile 
^est.' 

It  was  therefore  that  he  was  translating  Lucian.  It 
was  therefore  that  he  dedicated  one  dialogue  to  one 
friend,  another  to  another.^  It  was  therefore  that  he 
paid  court  to  this  patron  of  learning  and  that.  It  was 
not  that  he  was  importunate  and  servilely  fond  of 
begging,  but  that,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  the  necessary 
means  must  be  found  to  carry  out  his  project. 

It  was  thus  that  we  find  Grocyn  rowing  with  him  to 


^  Lucian*8  dialogrue  called  Somn 
mum  he  sent  to  Dr.  Christopher 
Urswick,  a  well-known  statesman 
•(Eras.  Op.  i.  p.  243)  ;  Toxaris,  tive 
4e  Armdtid,   to  Fox,  Bishop    of 


Winchester  (Ibid,  p.  214) ;  Titnan 
to  Dr.  HuthaU,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Durham  (Ibid.  p.  256)  ;  De  Tyran- 
nicidd,  to  Dr.  Whitford,  chaplain 
to  Fox  (Ibid.  p.  267). 
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Lambeth  to  introduce  him  to  Archbishop  Warham,  and 
the  two  joking  together  as  they  rowed  back  to  town, 
upon  the  small  pecuniary  result  of  their  visit.^ 

Funds,  it  appeared,  did  not  come  in  as  quickly  as. 
might  have  been  wished,  but  at  length  the  matter  was 
arranged.  Erasmus  was  to  proceed  to  Italy,  taking- 
under  his  wing  two  English  youths,  sons  of  Dr.  Baptista, 
chief  physician  to  Henry  VII.  A  young  Scotch  noble- 
man, the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  also  to  be 
placed  under  the  scholar's  care.*  By  this  arrangement 
Erasrauswas.asit  were,  to  work  his  passage  ;  which  he 
thankfully  agreed  to  do,  and  set  out  accordingly.  With 
what  feelings  he  left  England,  and  with  what  longings- 
to  return,  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  few  lines  he 
wrote  to  Colet  from  Paris,  after  havingrecovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  journey,  including  a  rough  toss  of  four 
days  across  the  Straits  : — 

Erasmus  hi  Co/et. 

'Paris  :  June  19,  1506. 
'  When,  after  leaving  England,  I  arrived  once  more 
'  in  France,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  mingled  were 
'  my  feelings.  I  cannot  easily  tell  you  which  pre- 
'  ponderated,  my  Joy  in  visiting  again  the  friends- 
'  I  had  before  left  in  France,  orjny  sadness  in 
'  leaving  those  whom  I  had  receiuly  found  in  Eng- 
'  land.  For  this  I  can  say  truly,  tiiat  there  is  no  whole 
'  country  which  has  found  me  friends  so  numerous^ 
'  so  sincere,  learned,  obliging,  so  noble  and  accora- 
'  pUshed  in  every  way,  as  the  one  City  of  London  has- 

'  See  nn  aiDusbp  ac(M>uDtof  this  .  ^  See  Knight's  Life  ii/  ErarniMU^m 
visit  to  Lambetli  Palace  in  the  let-  I  pp.  96-101.  Adaipa.  Op.  it.  &54.  f 
lertflBotzhemiTn/D/f^iUileiifniS);  |  Epist.  docclxxiv.  and  dcccolUi. 
also  Knight's  Life  qfEramiia,  p.  83.  { 
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done.     Each  has  so  vied  with  others  in  affection  and    Chap.  v. 
good  offices,  that  I  cannot  tell  whom  to  prefer.     I  am  a.d.  I6O6. 
obliged  to  love  all  of  them  alike.     The  absence  of 
these  must  needs  be  painful ;  but  I  take  heart  again 
in  the  recollection  of  the   past,  keeping   them  as 
continually  in  mind  as  if  they  were  present,  and 
hoping  that  it  may  so  turn  out  that  I  may  shortly  Letter  to 
return   to  them,  never  again   to  leave   them    till  ^g/'^" 
'death  shall  part  us.     I  trust  to  you,  with  my  other 
friends,  to  do  your  best  for  the  sake  of  your  love 
and  interest  for  me  to  bring  this  about  as  soon  and 
as  propitiously  as  you  can. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  sons  of  Baptista :  nothing  could  be 
more  modest  or  tractable  ;  nor  could  they  be  more 
diligent  in  their  studies.  I  trust  that  this  arrangement 
for  them  may  answer  their  father's  hopes  and  my 
desires,  and  that  they  may  hereafter  confer  great 
honour  upon  England.     Farewell.'  ^ 

To  Linacre,  too,  Erasmus  wrote  in  similar  terms.  He  Letter  to 
alluded  to  the  unpleasant  consequences  to  his  health  of  ^"^*®^- 
his  four  days'  experience  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
wished,  he  said,  that  Linacre's  medical  skill  were  at 
hand  to  still  his  throbbing  temples.  He  expressed,  as 
he  had  done  to  Colet,  the  hope  that  he  soon  might  be 
able  to  return  to  England,  and  that  the  task  he  had 
undertaken  with  regard  to  his  two  pupils,  might  turn 
out  well ;  and  he  ended  his  letter  by  urging  his  friend 
to  write  to  him  often.  Let  it  be  in  few  words,  if  he 
liked,  but  he  must  write.^ 


*  Eras.  Ojp,  iii.  Epist.  civ.  ^  Epist.  cv. 
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HI.   ER.4SMUS  VISITS   ITALY   AND  HETL^RNS  TO    ENGLAND 

(1507-10). 

At  length  Erasmus  really  was  on  his  way  to  Italy, 
trudging  along  on  horseback,  day  after  day,  through 
the  flirt  of  continental  roads,  accompanied  by  the  two  ■ 
sons  of  Dr.  Baptiata,  their  tutor,  and  a  royal  courier,r 
commissioned  to  escort  them  as  far  as  Bologna, 

It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  toll  of  such  a  journey  toJ 
a  jaded  delicate  scholar,  already  complaining  of  thel 
infirmities  of  age,  though  as  yet  not  forty.    StrangftB 
places,  too,  for  a  fastidious  student  were  the  roadsidol 
inns  of  Germany,  of  which  Erasmus  has  left  so  vivid  > 
picture,  and  into  which  he  turned  his  weary  head  eachi 
successive  night,  after  grooming  his  own  horse  in  the  I 
stable.     One  room  serves  for  all  comers,  and  in  this! 
one  room,  heated  Hke  a  stove,  some  eighty  or  ninety! 
guests  have  already  stowed  themselves — boots,  bag-' 
gage,  dirt  and  all,     Their  wet  clothes  hang  on  the 
stove  iron  to  dry,  wliile  they  wait  for  their  supper. 
There  are  footmen  and  horsemen,  merchants,  sailors, 
waggoners,  husbandmen,  children,  and  women-—souu4 
and  sick — combing  their  heads,  wiping  their  brows, 
cleaning  their  boots,  stinking  of  garlic,  and  making 
great  a  confusion  of  tongues  as  there  was  at  the  build-^ 
ing  of  Babel !     At  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  din  a 
stifling  closeness  of  this  heated  room,  supper  is  sprt 
— a  coarse  and  ill-cooked  meal — which  our  schola 
scarcely  dares  to  touch,  and  yet  is  obliged  to  sit  out  t 
the  end  for  courtesy's  sake.    And  when  past  midnighl 
Erasmus  is  shown  to  his  bedchamber,  he  finds  it  to  fc 
rightly  named — there  is  nothing  in  it  but  a  bed ; 
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the  last  and  hardest  task  of  the  day  is  now  to  find  Chap.  v. 
between  its  rough  unwashed  sheets  some  chance  hours  aj).  i607. 
of  repose. 

So,  ahnost  in  his  own  words,^  did  Erasmus  fare  on 
his  way  to  Italy.  Nor  did  comforts  increase  as  Germany 
was  left  behind.  For  as  the  party  crossed  the  Alps,  Joumey 
the  courier  quarrelled  with  the  tutor,  and  they  even  jipL 
came  to  blows.  After  this,  Erasmus  was  too  angry 
with  both  to  enjoy  the  company  of  either,  and  so  rode 
apart,  composing  verses  on  those  infirmities  of  age 
which  he  felt  so  rapidly  encroaching  upon  his  own 
frail  constitution.^  At  length  the  Italian  frontier  was 
reached,  and  Erasmus,  as  Luther  did  three  or  four 
years  after,^  began  the  painful  task  of  realising  what 
that  Italy  was  about  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
ardently  dreamed. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  trace  Erasmus  through  all  Erasmus 
his  Italian  experience.  It  presents  a  catalogue  of  dis- 
appointments and  discomforts  upon  which  we  need  not 
dwell.  How  his  arrangement  with  the  sons  of  Baptista, 
having  lasted  a  year,  came  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the 
most  unpleasant  year  of  his  life ;  ^  how  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Turin ;  how  he  removed  to  Bologna 
to  find  the  city  besieged  by  Eoman  armies,^  headed  by 
Pope  Julius  himself;  how  he  visited  Florence^  and 
Home ;  ^  how  he  went  to  Venice  to  superintend  a  new 
edition  of  the  *  Adagia ; '  how  he  was  flattered,  and  how 
many  honours  he  was  promised,  and  how  many  of 


*  See  his  Colloquy,  Diversoria, 
'  Eras.  Op.  iv.  p.  765.     Erasmus 

to  Botzhem,  leaf  a,  4. 

^  Luther  visited  Rome  in  1510, 

or  a  year  or  two  later.     Luther's 

Brie/e,  De  Wette,  1.  xxi. 


*  '  Nullum  enim  annum  vixi  in- 
*  suavius !  * — Erasmus  to  Botzhem, 
leaf  a,  4. 

*  Eras.  Ep.  cccdxxxvi.  App. 
^  Epist.  cccclxxxyii.  App. 

^  Eras,  to  Botzhem,  leaf  b,  8. 
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these  promises  he  found  to  be,  as  injuries  ought  to  be  J 
1509.  written  on  sand  ; — these  and  other  particulars  of  hiaM 
Italian  experience  may  be  left  to  tlie  biographer  of  1 
Erasmus.  In  1509,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIH.  ■ 
to  the  English  throne,  the  friends  of  Erasmus  sent  himl 
a  pressing  invitatiou  to  return  to  England,'  which  he  J 
gladly  accepted.  For  our  present  purpose  it  weral 
better,  therefore,  to  see  him  safely  on  his  horse  again^F 
toihng  back  on  the  same  packhorse  roads,  lodging  at] 
tlie  same  roadside  inns,  and  meeting  the  same  kind  o 
people  as  before,  but  his  face  now,  after  three  or  four  I 
years'  absence,  set  towards  England,  where  there  are  I 
hearts  lie  can  trust,  whether  he  can  or  cannot  those  in  I 
Eome,  and  where  once  again,  safelv  housed  with  More,  I 
he  can  write  and  talk  to  Colet  as  he  pleases,  and  forget! 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  present  the  toils  and  disappoint-l 
ments  of  the  past.^ 

For  what  most  concerns  the  history  of  the  Oxford! 
Reformers  is  this — that  it  was  to  beguile  these  journey*  I 
that  Erasmus  conceived  the  idea  of  his  '  Praise 


'  Mountjoj toErB*ii!uB,Epist.x., 
da.ted  Mk;  27,  14U7,  but  ahould 
'be  IfiOfl. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  fix  liie  date  of 
the  Arriral  of  Erasm\iB  in  England. 
He  wu  nt  Venice  in  the  autumn  of 
1508.  (SeetbeAldineeditioQofhU 
Adagia,  duteil  Sept.  IfiOS.)  Aft«r 
this  he  wiulered  at  Padua  (see 
Vita  Erattni,  prefixed  to  Erafi.  Op. 
i.) }  sud  aftvr  ihia  went  to  Rome 
(ibid.).  This  brings  thecbronolo^ 
U)  the  apiing-  uf  1509.  In  April, 
1600.  Henry  VIII.  «Bcended  the 
English  tlirone.  On  Slay  37, 1600, 
Lord  Mountjoj'  wrote  to  Erasmus, 


who  seems  to  have  been  then  a 
Borne,  prt^ing  him  to  o 
England  (I'^ac.   Epist, 
of  which  ia  fixed  by  il 

The  lett«t  prefixed  ti 
of  folly  in  dated  ex  n 
■  Jilai  Junius,'  and  Btat 
book  is  the  result  of  his 
during  his  long  joumeya  on  h 
back    on   his   way   from    Italy    to 
England.     This   letl«r   must    have 
been  dat«d  JuneO,  1610,  nt  earlieslj  ■ 
or  1611,  at  latest.     1510  ia  U: 
bable  date  (Bee  infra,  note 
204).  ThelatereditionHoflhe. 
ofFulhj  put  iJie  year  1608  ti 


.,  the  dat«J 

a  contents). 
a  the  Praim 
e,  '  guinto 

B  that  the 
meditations 
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*  Folly/  a  satire  upon  the  follies  of  the  times  which  had!  Chap.  v. 
grown  up  within  him  at  these  wayside  inns,  as  he  met  1  a.d.  iwd. 
in  them  men  of  all  classes  and  modes  of  life,  and  the  V  -P^'o***  <« 
keen  edge  of  which  was  whetted  by  his  recent  visit  to 
Italy  and  Eome.^  What  most  concerns  the  subject  of  ^ 
these  pages  is  the  mental  result  of  the  ItaUan  journey, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  known  in  almost 
every  wayside  inn  in  Europe. 


IV.    MORE   RETURNS   TO   PUBLIC   UFE   ON   THE   ACCESSION 

OF   HENRY   VIII.      (1609-10). 

But  little  can  be  known  of  what  happened  to  Colet 
and  More  during  the  absence  of  Erasmus  in  Italy. 

That  Colet  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  his  Deanery 
may  well  be  imagined. 

As  to  More  ;  during  the  remaining  years  of  Henry  More 
VII/s  reign,  he  was  Uving  in  continual  fear — thinking  fiedng^ 
of  flying  the  realm  ^ — going  so  far  as  to  pay  a  visit  to  [^°^  ^°^' 
the  universities  of  Louvain  andParis,^  as  though  to  make 
up  his  mind  where  to  flee  to,  if  flight  became  needful.^ 

Nor  were  these  fears  imaginary.  More  was  not 
alone  in  his  dread  of  the  King.  Daily  the  royal  ava- 
rice was  growing  more  unbounded.    Cardinal  Morton's 


letter ;  but  the  edition  of  August, 
1511  (Argent.)  gives  no  year,  nor 
does  the  Basle  edition  of  1519,  to 
which  the  notes  of  Lystrius  were 
appended.  So  that  the  printed  date 
is  of  no  authority,  and  it  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  history  of  the 
book  as  given  by  Erasmus.  The 
first  edition,  printed  by  Gourmontj 
at  Paris,  I  have  not  seen,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Brunet,  it  has  no  date. 


In  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  it  is 
probable  on  tlie  whole  that  Erasmus 
returned  to  England  between  the 
autumn  of  1509  and  June,  1510. 

*  See  the  letter  to  More  prefixed 
to  the  Praise  of  Folly, 

^  Roper,  p.  9. 

*  See  More's  letter  to  Dorpius,  in 
whicli  he  mentions  this  visit. 

*  Roper,  p.  6. 
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celebrated  fork — the  two-pronged  dilemma  with  which 
benevolences  were  extracted  from  the  rich  by  theclevOTi 
prelate — had  been  bad  enough.  The  legal  plunder  of  i 
Erapson  and  Dudley  was  worse.  It  filled  every  one 
with  terror.  '  These  two  ravening  wolves,'  writes  Hall, 
who  lived  near  enough  to  the  time  to  feel  some  of  the 
exasperation  he  described,  '  had  such  a  guard  of  false 
'  perjured  persons  appertaining  to  them,  which  were 
'  their  commandment  erapanneUed  on  every  quest,  tha( 

*  the  King  was  sure  to  win  whoever  lost.  IJeamed 
'  men  in  the  law,  when  they  were  required  of  their 
'  advice,  would  say,  "  lo  agree  is  the  best  counsel  I  can 
'  "  give  you."  By  this  undue  means,  these  covetous 
'  persons  filled  the  King's  coffers  and  enriched  themr 
'  selves.  At  this  unreasonable  and  extortionate  doing 
'  noblemen   grudged,    mean  men    kicked,  poor  men 

*  lamented,  preachers  openly  at  Paul's  Cross  and  other 
'  places  esclaimed,  rebuked,  and  detested,  but  yet  they 
'  would  never  amend.''  Then  came  the  general  pardon, 
the  result,  it  was  said,  of  the  remorse  of  the  dyii 
Kmg,  and  soon  after  the  news  of  his  death. 

Henry  VHI.  was  proclaimed  King,  23rd  April,  1509.! 
The  same  day  Erapson  and  Dudley  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  the  following 
year,  they  were  both  beheaded. 

More  was  personally  known  to  the  new  King,  and 
presented  to  him  on  his  accession  a  richly  illuminated ' 
vellum  book,  containing  verses  of  congratulation.' 
These  verses  have  been  disparaged  as  too  adulatory  in 
their  tone.  And  no  doubt  they  were  so ;  but  More 
had  written  them  evidently  with  a  far  more  honest 
loyalty  than  Erasmus  was  able  to  command  when  he 

'   Hall,  ad.  164S,  ful.  lis.         ^  Epigrammata  Mori:  Basil,  1 620,  p.  17. 
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wrote  a  welcome  to  Philip  of  Spain  on  his  return  to    Chap.  v. 
the  Netherlands.     More  honestly  did  rejoice,  and  with   ajd.  1009 
good  reason,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  Vlil.  to  the 
throne.     It  not  only  assured  him  of  his  own  personal 
safety ;  it  was  in  measure  like  the  rise  of  his  own  little 
party  into  power. 

Not  that  More  and  Colet  and  Linacre  were  suddenly  The 
transformed  into  courtiers,  but  that  Henry  himself,  formera  ii 
having  been  educated  to  some  extent  in  the  new  leam-  J^^'^jje  > 


ing,  would  be  likely  at  least  to  keep  its  enemies  in  |  ^^ ;    / 
check  and  give  it  fair  play.     There  had  been  some'  / 

sort  of  connection  and  sympathy  between  Prince 
Henry  in  his  youth  and  More  and  his  friends ;  witness 
More's  freedom  in  visiting  the  royal  nursery.  Linacre 
had  been  the  tutor  of  Henry's  elder  brother,  and  was 
made  royal  physician  on  Henry's  accession.^  Prom 
the  tone  of  More's  congratulatory  verses  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  and  his  friends  had  not  concealed 
from  the  Prince  their  love  of  freedom  and  their  hatred 
of  his  father's  tyranny.  For  these  verses,  however 
flattering  in  their  tone,  were  plain  and  outspoken 
upon  this  point  as  words  well  could  be.  With  the 
suaviter  in  modo  was  united,  in  no  small  proportion, 
the  fortiter  in  re.  It  would  be  the  King's  own  fault  if, 
knowing,  as  he  must  have  done,  More's  recent  history, 
he  should  fancy  that  these  words  were  idle  words,  or  but  no 
that  he  could  make  the  man,  whose  first  public  act  tiers, 
was  one  of  resistance  to  the  unjust  exactions  of  his 
father,  into  a  pliant  tool  of  his  own !  If  he  should 
ever  try  to  make  More  into  a  courtier,  he  would  do 
so  at  least  with  his  royal  eyes  open. 

How  fully  Henry  Vlil.  on  his  part  sided  with  the 

1  Johnaon's  Life  of  Linacre,  pp.  179  et  seg. 
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people  against  the  counsellors  of  his  father  was  nod 

1509.  only  shown  Ijy  the  execution  of  Dudley,  biit  also  bjr 

the  appointment,  almost  immediately  after,  of  Thomaftf 

More  to  the  office  of  under-sheriff  in  the  City,  the  very^ 

office  which  Dudley  himself  had  held  at  the  time  when, 

as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  been  a 

witness  of  More's  bold  conduct — an  office  which  he 

and  bis  successor  had  very  possibly  used  more  to  thfrJ 

King's  profit  than  to  the  ends  of  impartial  justice. 

The  young  lawyer  who  liad  dared  to  incur  royal  dis-i 
pleasure  by  speaking  out  in  Parliament  in  defence  of  1 
t.he  pockets  of  his  fellow-citizens,  had  naturally  become  j 
a  popular  man  in  the  City.  And  his  appointment  to  this  | 
judicial  office  was,  therefore,  a  popular  appointment. 

The  spirit  ifi  which  More  entered  upon  its  responsible  I 
duties  still  more  endeared  him  to  the  people.  Some  J 
years  after,  by  refusing  a  pension  offered  him  by  Henry  " 
Vni.,  he  proved  himself  more  anxious  to  retain  the 
just  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  decisions  in  matters  between  ihem  and 
the  King,  than  to  secure  his  own  emolument  or  hia  J 
Sovereign's  patronage.'  The  spirit  too  in  which  he  re- 1 
entered  upon  his  own  private  practice  as  a  lawyer  wa»  I 
illustrated  both  by  his  constant  habit  of  doing  all  he  I 
could  to  get  his  chents  to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement  1 
before  going  to  law,  and  also  by  his  absolute  refusal  lo  J 
undertake  any  cause  which  he  did  not  conscientiously  J 
consider  to  be  a  rightful  one.*  It  is  not  surprising! 
that  a  man  of  this  tested  high  principle  shoidd  rapidly  I 
rise  upon  the  tide  of  merited  prosperity.  Under  the  J 
circumstances  in  which  More  was  uuw  placed,  hisJ 
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practice  at  the  bar  became  rapidly  extensive.^  Every-  Chip.  v. 
thing  went  well  with  him.  Once  more  he  was  drinking  aj>.  150^ 
the  wine  of  life. 

There  was  probably  no^righter  home — ^brighter  in 
present  enjoyment,  or  more  brilliant  in  future  pro- 
spects— than  that  home  in  Bucklersbury,  into  which 
Erasmus,  jaded  by  the  journey,  entered  on  his  arrival 
from  Italy.  He  must  have  found  More  and  his  gentle  More's 
Wife  rejoicing  in  their  infant  son,  and  the  merry  happinesa 
voices  of  three  little  daughters  echoing  the  joy  of  the 
house.^ 

V.    ERASMUS   WRITES   THE   *  PRAISE   OP   FOLLY '   WHILE 
RESTING  AT   MORE*S  HOUSE   (1610   OR   1611). 

For  some  days  Erasmus  was  chained  indoors  by  an 
attack  of  a  painful  disease  to  which  he  had  for  long 
been  subject.  His  books  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  he 
was  too  ill  to  admit  of  close  application  of  any  kind. 

To  beguile  his  time,  he  took  pen  and  paper,  and  The ' 
began  to  write  down  at  his  leisure  the  satirical  reflec-  of  FoUy,' 
tions  on  men  and  things  which,  as  already  mentioned,  mow^?  "^ 
had  grown  up  within  him  during  his  recent  travels,  and  ^^^^^' 
served  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  his  journey  from  Italy 
to  England.     It  was  not  done  with  any  grave  design, 
or  any  view  of  publication ;  but  he  knew  his  friend 
More  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  he  wanted  something  to 
do,  to  take  his  attention  from  the  weariness  of  the  pain 
which  he  was  suffering.     So  he  worked  away  at  his 
manuscript.     One  day  when  More  came  home  from 
business,  bringing  a  friend  or  two  with  him,  Erasmus 


*  Roper,  p.  9. 

^  More's  son  John — nineteen  in 
1528,  according  to  Holbein^s  sketch 


— was  probably  bom  in  1609.  More's 
three  daughters,  Margaret,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Oioely,  were  all  older. 
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.    brought  it  out  for  their  amusement.     The  fun  would 

).  be  so  rauch  the  greater,  he  thought,  when  shared  by 

several  together.     He  had  fancied  Folly  putting  on  her 

'.  cap  and  bells,  mounting  her  rostrum,  and  deliveriiig- 

I  ail  address  to  her  votaries  on  the  aSairs  of  mankind. 

These  few  select  friends  having  heard  what  he  had 

already  written,  were  so  deUghted  with  it  that  they 

insisted  on  its  being  completed.     In  about  a  week  thei 

whole  was  finished.'     This  is  the  simple  history  of  the 

'  Praise  of  Folly.' 

It  was  a  satire  upon  foUies  of  all  kinds.  The  book- 
worm was  smiled  at  for  his  lantern  jaws  and  sickly 
look ;  the  sportsman  for  his  love  of  butchery ;  the 
superstitious  were  sneered  at  for  attributing  strange 
virtues  to  images  and  shrines,  for  worshipping  another 
Hercules  under  the  name  of  St.  George,  for  going  on 
pilgrimage  when  their  proper  duty  was  at  home.  The 
wickedness  of  fictitious  pardons  and  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences,^ the  folly  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin  in  shipwreck 
or  distress,  received  each  a  passing  censure. 

Grammarians  were  singled  out  of  the  regiment  <rfi 
i  fools  as  the  most  servile  votaries  of  folly.  They  were 
described  as  '  A  race  of  men  the  most  miserable,  who 
'  grow  old  in  penury  and  filth  in  their  schools — schools, 

*  did  I  say  ?  prisoiia  !  dungeons  !  I  should  have  said — 

*  among  their  boys,  deafened  with  din,  poisoned  by  a 

*  foetid  atmosphere,  but,  thanks  to  their  folly,  perfectly 
'  self-satisfied,  so  long  as  they  can  bawl  and  shout  to 
'  their  terrified  boys,  and  bos,  and  beat,  and  flog  them, 

<  See   tlie   letter  of  Enemus  to  |  1516,  lesf  F,  \i. 
BoUhem,  ed.  Baala,  1623,  leaf  b,S,         '>  Argent.  ISll,  leaf  D,iii.,Trliera 
ftnd  Jorlin,  App,  42^.  Who Erama     occure  the  mvgtnal  reading,  'Iib-I 
ad    Dorpium    Apologia,    Louvain,  I  '  dulgentias  tai&t.' 
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*  and  so  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  ways  their  cruel  dis-    Chap.  v. 
'  position;  1  ^77^0 

After  criticising  with  less  severity  poets  and  authors,  The  echo 
rhetoricians  and  lawyers,  Folly  proceeded  to  re-echo  i^  ^^* 
the  censure  of  Colet  upon  the  dogmatic  system  of  the  f 
Schoolmen. 

She  ridiculed  the  logical  subtlety  which  spent  itself 
on  spUtting  hairs  and  disputing  about  nothing,  and  to 
which  the  modem  followers  of  the  Schoolmen  were 
so  painfully  addicted.  She  ridiculed,  too,  the  preva- 
lent dogmatic  philosophy  and  science,  which  having 
been  embraced  by  the  Schoolmen,  and  sanctioned  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  had  become  a  part  of  the 
scholastic  system.  '  With  what  ease  do  they  dream  Scholastic 
*and  prate  of  the  creation  of  innumerable  worlds, 
'  measuring  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  earth  as  though  by 

*  a  thumb  and  thread ;  rendering  a  reason  for  thunder, 

*  wind,  eclipses,  and  other  inexplicable  things ;  never 

*  hesitating  in  the  least,  just  as  though  they  had  been 
'  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  creation,  or  as  though 

*  they  had  come  down  to  us  from  the  council  of  the 
'  Gods — with  whorriy  and  whose  conjectures.  Nature  is 

*  mightily  amused  I '  ^ 

From  dogmatic  science  Folly  turned  at  once  to  dog-  Scholastic 
matic  theology,  and  proceeded  to    comment  in  her     ^^^' 
severest  fashion  on  a  class  whom,  she  observes,  it  might 
have  been  safest  to  pass  over  in  silence— divines.^ 
^  Their  pride  and  irritability  are  such  (she  said)  that 
^  they  will  come  down  upon  me  with  their  six  hundred 

*  conclusions,  and  compel  me  to  recant ;  and,  if  I  refuse. 


^  Argent.  1611,  E,  8,  and  Eras. 
Op.  iv.  p.  467. 
^  Aigent.  1611,  leaf  £,  yilL,  and 


Eras.  Op.  iv.  p.  462. 

'  Argent  1611,  leaf  F,  and  Eras. 
Op,  iv.  p.  466. 
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'declare  me  a  heretic  forthwith.  .  .  .  They  explain  tol 
,   '  their  own  satisfaction  the  most  hidden  mysteries  :  how  J 
'  the  universe  was  constructed  and  arranged — through  I 
'  what  channels  the  stain  of  original  sin  descends  to  po»-  ^ 
'  terity — how  the  miraculous  birth  ofChrist  was  effected 
'  — how  in  the  Eucharistic  wafer  the  accidents  can  exist 
'  without  a  substance,  and  so  forth.     And  they  think 
'  themselves  equal  to  the  solution  of  such  questions  as  J 
'  tliese : — Whether  .  .  .  God  could  have  taken  upon.  I 
'  himself  the  nature  of  a  woman,  a  devil,  an  ass,  a  gourd, 
'or  a  stone?     And  how  in  that  case  a  gourd  could 
'have  preached,  worked  miracles,  and  been  naded  to 
'  the  cross  ?     JV/iat  Peter  would  have  consecrated  if  he 
'  had  consecrated  the  Eucharist  at  the  moment  that  the 
'  body  of  Christ  was  hanging  on  the  Cross  ?     Whether  i 
'at  that  moment  Clirist  could  have  been  called  a  man?] 
'  Whether  we  shall  eat  and  drink  after  the  resurrec-  ] 
'  tion  ? ' '     In  a  later  edition  ^  Folly  is  made  to  say  1 
further  : — '  These  Schoolmen  possess  such  learning  and  I 
'  subtlety  that  I  fancy  even  the  Apostles  themselves  j 
'  would  need  another  Spirit,  if  they  had  to  engage  with  | 
'  this  new  race  of  divines  about  questions  of  this  kind. 
'  Paul  was  able  "  to  keep  the  faith,"  but  when  he  said, 
' "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped    for,"  he 
'  defined  it  very  loosely.     He  was  full  of  charity,  but 
'  he  treated  of  it  and  defined  it  very  illogically  in  the  j 
*  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corin-  I 

'  thians The    Apostles    knew    the  mother   of  ! 

'Jesus,  but  which  of  them  demonstrated  so  philosophi- 
'  cally  as  our  divines  do  in  what  way  she  was  preserved 
'  from  the  taint  of  original  sin  ?     Peter  received  the 

■  Argent.  IGll,  Ie*f  F.andEns.  I      '  Basle,  1619,  p.  178  et  »eq.,nA 
Op.iv.  p.  466.  I  Etbb.  Op.  ix.  pp.  M6  ef  $fq. 
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keys,  and  received  them  from  Him  who  would  not  Chap.  v. 
have  committed  them  to  one  unworthy  to  receive  a.d.  1510. 
them,  but  I  know  not  whether  he  understood  (cer- 
tainly he  never  touched  upon  the  subtlety !)  in  what 
way  the  key  of  knowledge  can  be  held  by  a  man  who 
has  no  knowledge.  They  often  baptized  people,  but 
they  never  taught  what  is  the  formal,  what  the 
material,  what  the  eflScient,  and  what  the  ultimate 
cause  of  baptism ;  they  say  nothing  of  its  delible 
and  indelible  character.  They  worshipped  indeed, 
but  in  spirit,  foUowmg  no  other  authority  than  the 
gospel  saying, "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
"  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  But 
it  hardly  seems  to  have  been  revealed  to  them,  that 
in  one  and  the  same  act  of  worship  the  picture  of 
Christ  drawn  with  charcoal  on  a  wall  was  to  be 
adored,  as  well  as  Christ  himself  .  .  .  Again,  the 
Apostles  spoke  of  "grace,"  but  they  never  distin- 
guished between  "  gratiam  gratis  datam,"  and  "  gra- 
"  tiam  gratificantem."  They  preached  charity,  but 
did  not  distinguish  between  charity  "  infused  "  and 
"  acquired,"  nor  did  they  explain  whether  it  was  an 
accident  or  a  substance,  created  or  wwcreated.  They 
abhorred  "  sin,''  but  I  am  a  fool  if  they  could  define 
scientifically  what  we  call  sin,  unless  indeed  they  were 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  Scotists ! '  ^ 
After  pursuing  the  subject  further.  Folly  suggests 
that  an  army  of  them  should  be  sent  against  the 
Turks,  not  in  the  hope  that  the  Turks  might  be 
converted  by  them  so  much  as  that  Christendom 
would  be  relieved  by  their  absence,  and  then  she 


>  Basle,  1519,  p.  181. 
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is  made  quietly  to  saj':'— -'You  may  think  all  tl 
'is  said  in  joke,  but  seriously,  there  are  some,  evei 
'  amongst  divines  themselves,  versed  in  better  learning, 
'  who  are  disgusted  at  these  (as  they  think)  frivolous 
'  subtleties  of  divines.  There  are  some  who  execrate, 
'  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  and  consider  as  the  greatest 
'  impiety,  these  attempts  to  dispute  vFith  unhallowed 
'  lips  and  profane  arguments  about  things  so  holy  that 
'  they  should  rather  be  adored  than  explained,  to  define 
'  them  with  so  much  presumption,  and  to  pollute  the 
'  majesty  of  Divine  theology  with  cold,  yea  and  sordid, 
'words  and  thoughts,  But,  in  spite  of  these,  with 
'  the  greatest  self-complacency  divines  go  on  spending: 

*  night  and  day  over  their  foolish  studies,  so  that  they 
'  never  have  any  leisure  left  for  the  perusal  of  the 
'  gospels,  or  the  epistles  ol'  St,  Paul.'  ^ 

Finally,  Folly  exclaims,  'Are  they  not  the  most 

*  happy  of  men  whilst  they  are  treating  of  these 
'  things  ?  whilst  describing  everything  in  the  infernal 

*  regions  as  exactly  as  though  they  had  lived  there  for 
'  years  ?  whilst  creating  new  spheres  at  pleasure,  one, 
'  the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  being  finally  added, 
'  that,  forsooth,  happy  spirits  might  have  room  enough 
'  to  take  a  walk,  to  spread  their  feasts,  or  to  play  at 
'baU?'' 

With  this  allusion  to  the  '  empyrean '  heavens  of  the 
Schoolmen,  the  satire  of  Folly  upon  their  dogmatic 
theology  reaches  its  climax.  And  in  the  notes  added 
by  Lystrius  to  a  later  edition,  it  was  thus  further  ex- 


i 
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'  Bule,  1619,  p.   183,  and  Era^  ;  eter,  onl;  part  of  this  paragrsph. 
Op,  IT.  p.  468,  '  IWIe,  1619,  p.  1^.    Argent.  J 

'  Bule,1610,p.  183,  BcdAfgent.    IGll,  leaf  F,  u.,  aud  Ens.  1^.  iv.  1 
1611,  leaf  F ;  which  cootains,  bow-  !  p,  469. 
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plained  in  terms  which  aptly  illustrate  the  relation  of   Chap.  v. 
theology  and  science  in  the  scholastic  system : —  a^dTisio. 

'The   ancients  believed  ....  in   seven   spheres  Dogmatio 
'  — one  to  each  planet — and  to  these  they  added  the  and  ^- 
'  one  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.   Next,  seeing  that  these  ^f^^^ 
'  eight  spheres  had  two  motions,  and  learning  from 
'  Aristotle  that  only  one  of  these  motions  affected  all 

*  the  spheres,  they  were  compelled  to  regard  the  other 
'  motion  as  violent,  A  superior  sphere  could  not,  how- 
'  ever,  be  moved  in  its  violent  motion  by  an  inferior 

*  one.     So  outside  all  they  were  obliged  to  place  a 

*  ninth  sphere,  which  they  called  "  primum  mobile." 
'  To  these,  in  the  next  place,  divines  added  a  tenths 
'  which  they  called  the  "  empyrean  sphere,"  as  though 

*  the  saints  could  not  be  happy  unless  they  had  a 
'  heaven  of  their  own ! ' ' 

And  that  the  ridicule  and  satire  of  Erasmus  were 
aimed  at  the  dogmatism  of  both  science  and  theology  is 
further  pointed  out  in  a  previous  note,  where  the  pre- 
sumption of '  neoteric  divines '  in  attempting  to  account 
for  everything,  however  mysterious,  is  compared  to  the 
way  in  which '  astronomers,  not  being  able  to  find  out 
'  the  cause  of  the  various  motions  of  the  heavens,  con- 
'  structed  eccentrics  and  epicycles  on  the  spheres.*  ^ 

Thus  were  the  scholastic  divines  censured  for  just 
those  faults  to  which  the  eyes  of  Erasmus  had  been 
opened  ten  years  before  by  his  conversation  with  Colet 
at  Oxford,  and  words  of  more  bitter  satire  could  hardly 
have  been  used  than  those  now  chosen. 

Monks  came  in  for  at  least  as  rough  a  handling.  OnMonki 
There  is  perhaps  no  more  severe  and  powerful  passage  ^ 


>  Bade,  1519,  pp.  186  and  186.  «  Ibid.  p.  180. 
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anywhere  in  the  whole  book  than  that  in  which  Folly  1 
is  made  to  draw  a  picture  of  their  appearance  on  the 
Judgment  Day,  finding    themselves  with   the  goats 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  pleading  hard  their 
rigorous  observance  of  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  J 
their  respective  orders,  but  interrupted  by  the  solemn  1 
question  from  the  Judge,  '  Whence  this  race  of  new  ] 
Jews  ?     I  know  only  of  one  law  which  is  really  mine  ; 
but  of  that  I  hear  nothing  at  all.     When  on  earth, 
without  mystery  or  parable,  I  openly  promised  my  | 
Father's  inheritance,  not  to  cowls,  matins,  or  fastings, 
but  to  the  practice  of  faith  and  charity.   I  know  you  I 
not,  ye  who  know  nothing  but  your  own  works,  j 
Let  those  who  wish  to  be  thought  more  holy  than  I  am  ' 
inhabit  their  newly-discovered  heavens ;  and  let  those 
who  prefer  their  own  traditions  to  my  precepts,  order 
new  ones  to  be  built  for  them.'     When  they  shall 
hear   this   (continues  Folly),  '  and  see   sailors   and  i 
waggoners    preferred  to   themselves,  how  do   you  ] 
think  they  will  look  upon  each  other  ? ' ' 
Kings,  princes,  and  courtierB  next  pass  under  re-  ] 
view,  and  here  again  may  be  traced  that  firm  attitude 

iof  resistance  to  royal  tyranny  which  has  already  been 
marked  in  the  conduct  of  More.  If  More  in  his  con- 
gratulatory verses  took  the  opportunity  of  publicly 
asserting  his  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  tyranny  in  I 
the  ears  of  the  new  King,  his  own  personal  friend,  aa  he 
mounted  the  throne,  so  Erasmus  also,  although  come 
back  to  England  full  of  hope  that  in  Henry  VIII.  he 
might  find  a  patrou,  not  only  of  learning  in  general 
but  of  himself  in  particular,  took  this  opportunity  of 

'  Tbis  paragraph  is  not  inaeiteA  !  pears  in  the  Basle  editaoD,  1511),  p. 
in  the  editioa  Argent  1611, butap- i  IffiJ,  and  Eras.  C^p.  W.  pp.  473,  474. 
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putting  into  the  mouth  of  Folly  a  similar  assertion  of  the    Chap.  v. 
sacred  rights  of  the  people  and  the  duties  of  a  king : —  aj>.  i5ia 
*  It  is  the  duty  (she  suggests)  of  a  true  prince  to  seek  Duties  of 
^  the  public  and  not  his  own  private  advantage.    From  ^""^'^ 

*  the  laws,  of  which  he  is  both  the  author  and  executive 

*  magistrate,  he  must  not  himself  deviate  by  a  finger's 
'  breadth.     He  is  responsible  for  the  integrity  of  his 

*  officials  and  magistrates.  .  .  .  But  (continues  Folly)  by 

*  my  aid  princes  cast  such  cares  as  these  to  the  winds,  and 

*  care  only  for  their  own  pleasure.  .  .  .  They  think  they  Their 

*  fill  their  position  well  if  they  hunt  with  diligence,  if  P'^**^- 

*  they  keep  good  horses,  if  they  can  make  gain  to  them- 
'  selves  by  the  sale  of  offices  and  places,  if  they  can 
'  daily  devise  new  means  of  undermining  the  wealth  of 
^  citizens,  and  raking  it  into  their  own  exchequer,  dis- 
'  guising  the  iniquity  of  such  proceedings  by  some 
'  specious  pretence  and  show  of  legality.'  ^ 

If  the  memory  of  Henry  VH.  was  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  More  and  Erasmus,  so  also  his  courtiers  and  tools, 
of  whom  Empson  and  Dudley  were  the  recognised 
types,  were  not  forgotten.  The  cringing,  servile,  ab- 
ject, and  luxurious  habits  of  courtiers  were  fair  game 
for  Folly. 

From  this  cutting  review  of  kings,  princes,  and 
courtiers,  the  satire,  taking  a  still  bolder  flight,  at 
length  swooped  down  to  fix  its  talons  in  the  very  flesh 
of  the  Pope  himself. 

The  Oxford  friends  had  some  personal  knowledge  On  the 
of  Rome  and  her  pontiffs.  When  Colet  was  in  Italy,  the    ^^' 
notoriously  wicked  Alexander  VI.  was  Pope,  and  what 
Colet  thought  of  him  has  been  mentioned.     While 


*  Argent.  1611,  leaf  F,  viii.  and  Eras.  Op.  iv.  p.  479. 
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ta«p.  V.    Erasmus  was  in  Italy  Julius  11.  was  Pope.     He  had 
'  succeeded  to  the  Papal  chair  in  1503. 

Julius  II.,  in  the  words  of  Banke, '  devoted  himself  i 
to  the  gratification  of  that  innate  love  of  war  and  con- 
quest which  was  indeed  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life 
....  It  was  the  ambition  of  Julius  n.  to  extend  the 
dominions  of  the  Church.     He  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  Papal  States.' '  Erasmus, 
during  his  recent  visit,  had  himself  been  driven  from 
Bologna  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Eoman  army, 
led  by  Juhus  in  person.  He  had  written  from  Italy  that 
'  literature  was  giving  place  to  war,  that  Pope  Julius 

*  was  warring,  conquering,  triumphing,  and  openly 
'  acting  the  Csesar.'  ^  Mark  how  aptly  and  boldly  he 
now  hit  ofThis  character  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
verdict  of  history,  when  in  the  course  of  his  satire  he 
came  to  speak  of  popes.     FoUy  drily  observes  that — 

'  Although    in    the    gospel    Peter  is  said  to 
'  declared,  "  Lo,  we  have  left  ail,  and  followed  thee" 

*  yet  these  Popes  speak  of  "  St.  Peter's  patrimony  " 
'  consisting  of  lands,  towns,  tributes,  customs,  loi 
'  ships ;  for  which,  when  their  zeal  for  Christ  is  stirrei 
'  they  fight  with  fire  and  sword  at  the  expense  of  m 
'  Christian  blood,  thinking  that  in  so  doing  they 
'  Apostolical  defenders  of  Christ's  spouse,  the  Chur< 
*from  her  enemies,  As  though  indeed  there  were 
'  enemies  of  the  Church  more  pernicious  than  impioui 

*  Popes  1  .  .  .  .  Further,  as  the  Christian  Church 
'founded   in   blood,    and    confirmed  by  blood, 

*  advanced  by  blood,  now  in  Uke  manner,  as  thoi 


« 


'  lUnke,    StMt.    of   the    Fope», 


'  Erumiu  Buelidiano ;  Bonon 
15  Oal.  Uec.  l.WO.Eras.  C^.i.p.31 
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^  Christ  were  dead  and  could  no  longer  defend  his    Ohap.  v< 
'  own,  they  take  to  the  sword.     And  although  war  be  a.d.  1610. 

*  a  thinff  so  savage  that  it  becomes  wild  beasts  rather  On  the 
^  than  men,  so  frantic  that  the  poets  feigned  it  to  be  war^ 

'  the  work  of  the  Furies,  so  pestilent  that  it  blights  at 
'  once  all  morality,  so  imjust  that  it  can  be  best  waged 
'  by  the  worst  of  ruflSans,  so  impious  that  it  has  nothing 
'  in  common  with  Christ,  yet  to  the  neglect  of  every- 
'  thing  else  they  devote  themselves  to  war  alone.'  ^ 

And  this  bold  satire  upon  the  warlike  passions  of 
the  Pope  was  made  still  more  direct  and  personal  by 
what  followed.    To  quote  Eanke  once  more : — '  Old  as 
'  Juliics  now  was,  worn  by  the  many  vicissitudes  of  Pope 
'  good  and  evil  fortune,  and  most  of  all  by  the  conse-  and  his  ' 

*  quences  of  intemperance  and  licentious  excess,  in  the  J^"    ^^ 
'  extremity  of  age  he  still  retained  an  indomitable  spirit. 
'  It  was  from  the  tumults  of  a  general  war  that  he  hoped 
'  to  gain  his  objects.     He  desired  to  be  the  lord  and 
'  master  of  the  game  of  the  world.  In  furtherance  of 

*  his  grand  aim  he  engaged  in  the  boldest  operations, 
'  risking  all  to  obtain  all.'  ^  Compare  with  this  picture 
of  the  old  age  of  the  warlike  Pope  the  following  words 
put  by  Erasmus  into  the  mouth  of  Folly,  and  printed 
and  read  all  over  Europe  in  the  lifetime  of  JuUus 
himself ! 

'  Thus  you  may  see  even  decrepid  old  men  display 
'  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  sparing  no  cost,  shrinking 

*  from  no  toil,  stopped  by  nothing,  if  only  they  can 
"  turn    law,  religion,  peace,  and    all    human    affairs 

*  upside  down.'  ^ 


war. 


*  Argent.  1511,  leaf  G,  iii.  £ras. 
Op.  iv.  p.  484. 
^  Ranke,    Jlist,    of    the  Popes, 


chap.  ii.  8.  1  (abridged  quotation). 

^  Morta    Encomium:      Argent. 

H.DXI.  leaf  G,  iii.      This  edition 
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In  conclusion,  FoUy,afterpushing  her  satire  in  olher  ] 
^j  directions,  was  made  to  apologise  for  the  bold  Sight  J 
she  had  taken.  If  anytliing  she  had  said  seemed  to  I 
be  spoken  with  too  much  loquacity  or  petulance,  she  I 
begged  that  it  might  be  remembered  that  it  was  spoken  ] 
by  Folly.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  also,  she  added,  ] 
that 

A  fool  oft  epeaks  a  aeasonable  truth. 

She  then  made  her  bow,  and  descended  the  steps  of 
her  rostrum,  bidding  her  most  illustrious  votaries 
farewell — valete,  plmidite,  viinte,  bibite  I 

Such  was  the  '  Praise  of  Folly,'  the  manuscript  of 

of   which  was  snatched  from  Erasmus  by  More  or  one  of  his 

friends,  and  ultimately  sentover  to  Paris  to  be  printed 

there,  probably  in  the  summer  of  1511,  and  to  pass 

within  afew  moii  ths  tlirough  no  less  than  seven  editions.' 


in  all  t.he  abore  passafcea  on 
Popes,  and  waa  published  durtug 
the  lifettiiiie  of  Julius  II.,  as  he  did 
not  die  till  the  spring  of  1513, 

'  Erumn*  writes:  'It  waa  sent 
'  over  into  Fraoce  by  the  arraope- 
'meat  of  those  at  whode  mstigation 
'  It  waa  written,  and  there  printed 
'  from  a  copj  not  only  ^11  of  mis- 
'  takes,  but  even  incomplete.  Upon 
'this  within  a  few  months  it  was 
'  reprinted  more  than  seven  times  in 
'  different  pi ooee." — Enumi ad  Dor-  I  is  in  tbeBriliab  Miisenm  librair),! 


'  Ricardam  Crociim,'  who 
the  printer,  but  the  friend  nf  Mor^ 
v:ho  got  it  pabliihed.  (See  Krasmu 
toColet,Epiflt.cilis.Sept.  13,1611 
(wrongly  dated  1513),  where  Em^ 
mus  says  of  Crocus,  '  qui  nuno 
'  Pariaiia  dat  openun  bonis  1it«ris.' 
Erasmus  was  at  Parisin  April  loll. 
(SeeEpisto!«  clxix.,  cx.,aadclxxv. 
token  in  connection  with  each 
other.)  )  In  a  catalogue  of  tlM 
works  of  Erasmus  (a  copy  of  whieti 


I 


n  Apologia,  Louvun,  1515. 
See   also    Erasmua  to  Botibem, 
where  Erasmua  says  'Aderam  Lu-  ' 

*  tetite  quum  per  Ricardum  Crocum 

'  pesaimis  fbrmulis   depraTatiaaime  I 

•  excuderetur.'  (First  edition  of  this  I 
letter:  Basle,  lfi23;  leaf  b,  4.)  I 
In  the  copy  fixed  to  Eras.  Op  i. ' 
'  naeia    quog '    is    substituted     for  1 


eotilied  Lncubrati/mum  EraemS  ' 
Boterodami  Indei;  and  printed  by 
Froben,  at  Basle,  in  1519,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Moriir  Encontiuw 
was  '  siepiua  excaaum,  primtai 
'  Lulf tire  per  Gormontium,  deinde 
'  Argrmtorati  pn  Schureritan,'  Ac. 
The  latter  edition  is  the  eailieat 
which  I  have  been  able  to  procunt  J 
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A.D.  1511. 


Erasmus 
settled  at 
Gam- 
bridge. 


Meanwhile,  after  recruiting  his  shattered  health  Ohap.  v. 
under  More's  roof,  spending  a  few  months  with  Lord 
Mountjoy  ^  and  Warham,^  and  paying  a  flying  visit 
to  Paris,  it  would  seem  that  Erasmus,  aided  and 
encouraged  by  his  friends,  betook  himself  to  Cam- 
bridge to  pursue  his  studies,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
eke  out  his  income  by  giving  lessons  in  the  Greek 
language  to  such  pupils  as  might  be  found  amongst 
the  University  students  willing  to  learn, — the  chance 
fees  of  students  being  supplemented  by  the  promise 
of  a  small  stipend  from  the  University.^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
'  new  learning '  was  now  to  make  rapid  progress, 
having  Henry  VIII.  for  its  royal  patron,  and  Erasmus 
for  its  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge. 


and  it  is  dated '  mense  Augueti  M.DXi.' 
But  the  date  of  the  first  edition 
printed  at  Paris  by  Gourmont  I 
have  not  been  able  to  fix  certainly. 
According  to  Bnmet,  it  had  no 
date  attached. 

After  staying  at  More's  house, 
and  there  writing  the  book  itself, 
he  may  have  added  the  prefatory 
letter  '  Quinto  Idus  Junias/  1610, 
'  ex  rure/  whilst  spending  a  few 
months  with  Lord  Mountjoy,  as  we 
learn  he  did  from  a  letter  to  Serva- 
tiuB  from '  London  from  the  Bishop's 
'  house '  (Brewer,  No.  1418,  Epist. 
ccccLxxxv.,  under  date  1610),  it  is 
most  probable  thatin  1611  Erasmus 
paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  being  at  Dover 
10  April,  161 1  ;  at  Paris  27  AprU 
(see  EpiatoUB  cbdx.,  ex.,  and  clxxv.); 
and  thus  was  there  when  the  first 


edition  was  printed.  His  letters 
from  Cambridge  do  not  seem  to 
begin  till  Aug.  1611.  See  Brewer, 
Nos.  1842,  Epist.  cxvi. ;  and  1849, 
Epist.  cxviii.  No.  1662  belongs,  1 
think,  to  1513.  Possibly  No.  1842, 
Epist.  cxvi.,  belongs  to  a  later  date ; 
and,  if  so,  No.  1849,  Epist.  cxviii., 
may  be  the  first  of  his  Cambridge 
letters,  and  with  this  its  contents 
would  well  agree. 

'  Brewer,  No.  1418.  Eras.  Epist. 
App.  cccclxxxv.,  and  see  cccclxxxiv., 
dated  1  April,  London. 

*  Brewer,  No.  1478.  Eras.  Epist. 
cix.  6,  Id.  Feb.,  and  it  seems,  in 
March  1611,  Warham  gave  him  a 
pension  out  of  the  rectory  of 
Aldington.     Knight,  p.  166. 

'  Brewer,  No.  4427. 


\ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I.    COLET   FOUNDS   ST.    PAUL's   SCHOOL   (IfilO). 

3h*p.  VI.  Fully  as  Colet  joined  his  friends  in  rejoicing  at  tlie 
a,  1610.  accession  to  the  throne  of  a  king  known  to  be  favour- 
able to  himself  and  his  party,  he  had  drunk  by  far  loo 
deeply  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  to  admit  of  his 
rejoicing  with  a  mere  courtier's  joy. 

Fortune  had  indeed  been  lavish  to  him.  His  eleva- 
tion unasked  to  the  dignity  of  Doctor  and  Dean  ;  the 
popular  success  of  his  preaching;  the  accession  of  a 
friendly  king,  from  whom  probably  further  promotion 
was  to  be  had  for  the  asking ;  and,  lastly,  the  sudden 
acquisition  on  his  father's  death  of  a  large  independent 
fortune  in  addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  deanery  ; — 
here  was  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  far  more 
likely  to  foster  habits  of  selfish  ease  and  indulgence 
tlian  to  draw  Colet  into  paths  of  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrificing  labour.  Had  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  a 
great  cause  in  the  hasty  zeal  of  enthasiasra,  it  had  had 
time  now  to  cool,  and  here  was  the  triumphal  arch 
through  which  the  abjured  hero  might  gracefully  re- 
tire from  work  amidst  the  world's  applause. 

But  Colet,  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  had  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  that  living  sacrifice  of 
men's  hearts  and  lives  without  which  all  other  sacri- 


1 


I 

1 


Coleis  Self' sacrifice. 
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fices  were  empty  things,  and  it  seems  that  after  he  was  Chap.  vl 
called  to  the  deanery  he  gave  forth  *  A  right  fruitfuU  a^dTisTo. 

*  Admonition  concerning  the  Order  of  a  good  Christian 
'  Man's  Life,'  ^  which  passed  through  many  editions 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which  he  made 
use  of  the  following  language : — 

*  Thou  must  know  that  thou  hast  nothing  that  good  CJoiet  on 
'  is  of  thyself,  but  of  God.     For  the  gift  of  nature  and  Beif-saori- 

*  all  other  temporal  gifts  of  this  world  ....  well  con-    °®* 

*  sidered  have  come  to  thee  by  the  infinite  goodness 

*  and  grace  of  God,  and  not  of  thyself.  ....  But  in 

*  especial  is  it  necessary  for  thee  to  know  that  God  of 

*  his  great  grace  has  made  thee  his  image,  having  re- 

*  gard  to  thy  memory,  understanding,  and  free  will,  and 

*  that  God  is  thy  maker,  and  thou  his  wretched  creature, 
'  and  that  thou  art  redeemed  of  God  by  the  passion  of 

*  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  God  is  thy  helper,  thy  refuge, 

*  and  thy  deliverance  from  all  evil And,  there- 

*  fore,  think,  and  thank  God,  and  utterly  despise  thy- 

*  self,  ....  in  that  God  hath  done  so  much  for  thee, 
'  and  thou  hast  so  often  offended  his  highness,  and  also 

*  done  Him  so  little  service.     And  therefore,  by  his 

*  infinite  mercy  and  grace,  call  unto  thy  remembrance 
'  the  degree  of  dignity  which  Almighty  God   hath 

*  called  thee  unto,  and  according  thereunto  yield  thy 

*  debt,  and  do  thy  duty.' 

Colet  was  not  the  man  to  preach  one  thing  and 
practise  another.     No  sooner  had  he  been  appointed 


'  '  A  right  finiitf ull  Admonition 
'  concerning  the  Order  of  a  good 
'  Ohristian  Man's  life,  very  profit- 
'  able  for  all  manner  of  Estates,  &c., 
*  made  by  the  famous  Doctour  Colete 


'sometime  Deane  of  Paules.  Im- 
'  printed  at  London  for  Qabriell 
*  Cawood,  1677.' — Brit  Museum 
Library. 
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.  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  than  he  had  at  ono< 
.  reaignedthe  rich  living  of  Stepney,'  the  residence  of  hid 
father,  and  now  of  his  widowed  mother.  And 
sooner  had  his  father's  fortune  come  into  his  handi 
than  he  earnestly  considered  how  most  effectually  t 
devote  it  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  laboured  a 
unceasingly  at  Oxford  and  St.  Paul's. 

After  mature  deUberation  he  resolved,  whilst  livini 
,    and  in  health,  to  devote  his  patrimony  -  to  the  found; 
tion  of  a  school  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  wherein  153'l 
children,^   without  any  restriction   as   to  nation  or| 
country,  who  could  already  read  and  write,  and  wert 
of '  good  parts  and  capacities,'  should  receive  a  soundl 
Christian  education.     The  'Latin  adulterate,  whicl^ 
'  ignorant  blind  fools  brought  into  this  world,'  poison-] 
ing   thereby  '  the  old  Latin  speech,    and    the  veryl 
'  Roman  tongue  used  in  the  time  of  Tully  and  Sallust,! 
'  and  VirgQ  and  Terence,  and  learned  by  St.  Jerome, 
'  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustine,' — all  that '  abusion 
'  which  the  later  bhnd  world  brought  in,  and  which  , 
'  may  rather  be  called  Blotterature  than  Literature,'- 
should  be  '  utterly  abanished  and  excluded '  out  c 
this  school.    The  children  should  be  taught  good  litera- 
ture, both  Latin  and  Greek,  '  such  authors  that  have 
'with  wisdom  joined  pure  chaste  eloquence' — 'speci- 
'ally  Christian  authors  who  wrote  their  wisdom  in  J 
'  clean  and  chaste  Latin,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ; 
'  for,'  said  Colet, '  my  intent  is  by  this  school  speciaUy  to 
*  increase  knowledge,  and  worshipping  of  God  and  Our  I 


■  In  Sept.  1505.  Knight's  Ufe 
a/C'>let,f.mb,AaA  n.  a. 

'  '  InBumpto  patrimomo  onirerso 
'  -vnna  eliam  ac  supcTBtes  fiolidam 
'  IitBreditatem  cessi,'  &c.     Letter  of  ( 


Colet  to  Lilly,  dated  1Q13,  prefixed  J 
to  the  geveral  editions  of  De  Oote| 
OrationU  Fartihur,  §-c, 

'  Tbe  aumbcT  of  the  '  miraculoW'] 
'draught  of  fiabea.' 
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'Lard  Jesus   Christ,   and   good   Christian  life    and  Chap. VL 

*  manners  in  the  children.'  ^  a.d.  1510. 

And,  as  if  to  keep  this  end  always  prominently  in 
view,  he  placed  an  image  of  the  *  Child  Jesus,'  to  whom 
the  school  was  dedicated,  standing  over  the  master's 
chair  in  the  attitude  of  teaching,  with  the  motto,  *  Hear 

*  ye  him ; '  ^  and  upon  the  front  of  the  building,  next 
to  the  cathedral,  the  following  inscription : — *  Schola 

*  catechizationis  puerorum  in  Christi  Opt.  Max.  fide 
'  et  bonis  Literis.     Anno  Christi  MDX.'  ® 

The  building  consisted  of  one  large  room,  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  school  by  a  curtain,  which 
could  be  drawn  at  pleasure ;  and  the  charge  of  the  two 
schools  devolved  upon  a  high-master  and  a  sub-master 
respectively. 

The  forms  were  arranged  so  as  each  to  seat  sixteen 
boys,  and  were  provided  each  with  a  raised  desk,  at 
which  the  head  boy  sat  as  president.  The  building 
also  embraced  an  entrance-porch  and  a  little  chapel 
for  divine  service.  Dwelling-houses  were  erected,  ad- 
joining the  school,  for  the  residence  of  the  two  masters ; 
and  for  their  support  Colet  obtained,  in  the  spring  of  Salaries 
1510,  a  royal  license  to  transfer  to  the  Wardens  and  maeters. 
Guild  of  Mercers  in  London,  real  property  to  the  value 
of  53/.  per  annum  ^  (equivalent  to  at  least  530/.  of  pre- 
sent money).  Of  this  the  headmaster  was  to  receive 
as  his  salary  35/.  (say  350/.)  and  the  under-master  18/. 
(say  180/. )  per  annum.    Three  or  four  years  after,  Colet 


1  Statutes  of  St.  Paul's  School. 
Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  364.  See 
also  the  letter  from  Oolet  to  Lilly, 
prefixed  to  the  Rudiments  of  Chram- 
mar,  1510.  Knight^B  Life  of  Colet, 
p.  124,  n.  r. 


*  Eras.  Op,  iii.  p.  467,  c. 

»  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  109. 

*  Brewer's  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  vol,  i.  No. 
1076,  under  date  June  6,  1610. 
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p.  VI,  made  provision  for  a  chaplain  to  conduct  divine  servira 
isTo.  ill  the  chapel,  and  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  Catc 
chism,  the  Articles  of  the  faith,  and  the  Ten  Com-J 
mandments — in  English ;  and  ultimately,  before  '. 
death,  he  appears  to  have  increased  the  amount  of  ' 
the  whole  endowment  to  122^.  (say  1,200^,)  per  annum, 
of       So  that  it  may  be  considered,  roughly,  that  the  whole 
31,       endowment,   including    the  buUduigs,   cannot   haveJ 
represented  a  less  sum  than  30,000^.  or  40,000^.  of^ 
present  money.' 

And  if  Colet  thus  sacrificed  so  much  of  his  private 
fortune  to  secure  a  liberal  {and  it  must  be  conceded  hia 
was  a  liberal)  provision  for  the  remuneration  of  the  J 
masters  who  should  educate  his  15B  boys,  he  must! 
surely  have  had  deeply  at  heart  the  welfare  of  t.he  I 
boys  themselves.  And,  in  truth,  it  was  so.  Colet  was  I 
like  a  father  to  his  schoolboys.  It  has  indeed  been  as-  ^ 
Bumed  that  a  story  related  by  Erasmus,  to  exhibit  the 
low  state  of  education  and  the  cruel  severity  exercised 
in  the  common  run  of  schools,  was  intended  by  him  to  , 
describe  the  severe  discipline  maintained  by  Cblet  and  I 
his  masters ;  but  I  submit  that  this  is  a  pure  assump-  i 
tion,  without  the  least  shadow  of  proof,  and  contrary  1 
to  every  kind  of  probability.  The  story  itself  is  dark  J 
enough  truly,  and,  in  order  that  Colet's  name  may  be  I 
cleared  once  for  all  from  its  odium,  may  as  well  be  1 
given  to  the  reader  as  it  is  found  in  Erasmus's  work  ] 
'On  the  Liberal  Education  of  Boys.'  I 

It  occurs,  let  it  be  remembered,  in  a  work  written  I 
by  Ei'asmus  to  expose  and  hold  up  to  public  scorn  the  1 
private  schools,  including  those  of  monasteries  and  J 

'  Comptire  liKtiseB  tDentdoned  in  |  3800,  and  4659),  with  documenta  1 
Brewer's  Calendar  of  State  Paper*  \  giTen  io  Koigbt's  Lift  i^f  Caltt,  I 
of  Hearj  VIII.  (vol.  i.  Nos.  1076,  I  MitotUanii*,  No.  t.  uid  No.  iii.         I 
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colleges,  in  which   honest  parents  were  blindly  in-  Chap,  vl 
duced  to  place  their  children — at  the  mercy,  it  might  a.d.  isio 
be,  of  drunken  dames,  or  of  men  too  often  without 
knowledge,  chastity,  or  judgment.     It  was  a  work  in  Abuses  in 
which  he  described  these  schools  as  he  had  described  schools, 
them  in  his  '  Praise  of  Folly,'  and  in  which  he  detailed 
scandals  and  cruelty  too  foul  to  be  translated,  with  the 
express  object  of  enforcing  his  opinion,  that  if  there 
were  to  be  any  schools  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  public 
schools — in  fact,  precisely  such  schools  as  that  which 
Colet  was  establishing.     The  story  is  introduced  as 
an  example  of  the  scandals  which  were  sometimes 
perpetrated  by  incompetent  masters,  in  schools  of  the 
class  which  he  had  thus  harshly,  but  not  too  harshly, 
condemned. 

After  saying  that  no  masters  were  more  cruel  to 
their  boys  than  those  who,  from  ignorance,  can  teach 
them  least  (a  remark  which  certainly  could  not  be 
intended  to  refer  to  Colet's  headmaster),  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded : — 

'  What  can  such  masters  do  in  their  schools  but  get  Cruelty 

rt  ,  _  of  some 

*  through  the  day  by  flogging  and  scolding  ?     I  once  schooi- 

*  knew  a  divine,  and  intimately  too— a  man  of  reputa-         "' 

*  tion — who  seemed  to  think  that  no  cruelty  to  scholars 

*  could  be  enough,  since  he  would  not  have  any  but 

*  flogging  masters.     He  thought  this  was  the  only  way 

*  to  crush  the  boys'  unruly  spirits,  and  to  subdue  the 

*  wantonness  of  their  age.     Never  did  he  take  a  meal 

*  with  his  flock  without  making  the  comedy  end  in  a 
'  tragedy.     So  at  the  end  of  the  meal  one  or  another 

*  boy  was  dragged  out  to  be  flogged.  ...  I  myself 

*  was  once  by  when,  after  dinner,  as  usual,  he  called  out 

*  a  boy,  I  should  think,  about  ten  years  old.     He  had 

p  2 
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'  only  just  come  fresh  from  his  mother  to  school. 
J.  1510.  '  mother,  it  should  be  said,  was  a  pious  woman,  and 
'  had  especially  commended  the  boy  to  him.  But  he 
'  at  oace  began  to  charge  the  boy  with  unruliness, 
'since  he  could  think  of  uothing  else,  and  must 
'  find  something  to  flog  him  for,  and  made  signs  to 
'  the  proper  official  to  flog  him.  Whereupon  the- 
'  poor  boy  was  forthwith  floored  then  and  there, 
'  St)ggP'^^  ''^  though  he  had  committed  sacrilege. 
'  divine  again  and  again  interposed,  "  That  will  di 
' "  that  will  do ; "  but  the  inexorable  executioner  coa-J 
'tinued  his  cruelty  till  the  boy  almost  fainted, 
'  aud-by  the  divine  turned  round  to  me  and  said. "  He 
'"did  nothing  to  deserve  it,  but  the  boys'  spirits 
' "  must  be  subdued." ' ' 

This  is  the  story  which  we  are  told  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  apply  to  anyone  but  Colet,*  as  though  Colel 
were  the  only  '  divine  of  reputation  '  ever  intimately' 
known  to  Erasmus  !  or  as  though  Erasmus  would  thua-i 
hold  up  his  friend  Colet  to  the  scorn  of  the  world 

Tlie  fact  is  that  no  one  could  peruse  the  '  precepts 
'  of  living  '  laid  down  by  Colet  for  his  school  without 
seeing  not  only  how  practical  and  sound  were  his  views 
on  the  education  of  the  heart,  mind,  and  body  of  his 
bo)'8,  but  also  how  at  the  root  of  them  lay  a  stroi 
undercurrent  of  warm  and  gentle  feelings,  a  real  lo' 
of  youth.' 


1 


'  'De  pueria  itatim  flc  libenlitsr 
'  inatituendift.' — Eras.  Op.  \.  p.  505, 

'  Knight'a  lAft  of  Coltt,  p,  176, 
and  copied  from  him  by  Jortin,  vol. 
i.pp,  160,170. 

'  Take  tLs  following  examples : 


'  BevBre  thy  elder*.    Obey  thy 
'periom  Be  a  fellow  to  thine  equals. 
'  Be  beoign  and  loving  to  thy  infe- 
'  riors.    fie  always  well  occupied. 

'  Lose  no  time.    ^'a«h  clesD.    Be 
'110  sluggard.       Uar 
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In  truth,  Colet  was  fond  of  children,  even  to  tender-  Chap,  vi 
ness.  Erasmus  relates  that  he  would  often  remind  his  a.d.  isio. 
guests  and  his  friends  how  that  Christ  had  made  chil- 
dren the  examples  for  men,  and  that  he  was  wont  to 
compare  them  to  the  angels  above.^  And  if  any  further 
proof  were  wanted  that  Colet  showed  even  a  touching 
tenderness  for  children,  it  must  surely  be  found  in  the 
following  *  lytellproheme '  to  the  Latin  Grammar  which 
he  wrote  for  his  school,  and  of  which  we  shall  hear 
more  by-and-by : — 

'  Albeit  many  have  written,  and  have  made  certain  coiet's 
introductions  into  Latin  speech,  called  Donates  and  his'^un^ 
AccidenSj  in  Latin  tongue  and  in  English ;  in  such 
plenty  that  it  should  seem  to  suffice,  yet  nevertheless, 
for  the  love  and  zeal  that  I  have  to  the  new  school 
of  Paul's,  and  to  the  children  of  the  same,  I  have  also 
....  of  the  eight  parts  of  grammar  made  this  little 
book.  .  .  .  Li  which,  if  any  new  things  be  of  me,  it 
is  alonely  that  I  have  put  these  "  parts  "  in  a  more 
clear  order,  and  I  have  made  them  a  little  more  easy 
to  young  wits,  than  (methinketh)  they  were  before : 
judging  that  nothing  may  be  too  soft,  nor  too 
familiar  for  little  cliildren,  specially  learning  a  tongue 
unto  them  all  strange.  In  which  little  book  I  have 
left  many  things  out  of  purpose,  considering  the  ten- 
derness and  small  capacity  of  little  minds.  .  .  .^  I 
pray  God  all  may  be  to  his  honour,  and  to  the 
erudition  and  profit  of  children,  my  countrymen 
Londoners  specially,  whom,  digesting  this  little  work, 
I  had  always  before  mine  eyes,  considering  more  what 


Teach  what  thou  hast  learned  lov- 
ingly.' — Colet^B  Precepts  of  Living 
for  the  Use  of  his  School,    Knight's 


Life  of   Colet,     Miscellanies,  No. 
zi. 
'  Eras.  Op,  iii.  p.  468,  D. 
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'  was  for  them  than  to  show  any  great  cunning ;  willii 
'  to  epeak  the  things  often  before  spoken,  in  such  man- 
'  ner  as  gladly  young  beginners  and  tender  wita  might 
'  take  and  conceive.  Wherefore  I  pray  you,  all  little 
'  babes,  all  little  children,  learn  gladly  this  little  trea- 
'  tise,  and  commend  it  diligently  unto  your  memories 
'  trusting  of  tliis  beginning  that  ye  shall  proceed  and 
'  grow  to  perfect  literature,  and  come  at  the  last  to 
'  be  great  clerks.  And  lift  up  your  little  white  hands  for 
'  me,  which  prayeth  for  you  to  God,  to  whom  be  all 
'  honour  and  imperial  majesty  and  glory.     Amen.' 

The  man  who,  having  spent  his  patrimony  in  the 
foundation  of  a  school,  could  write  such  a  preface  as 
this  to  one  of  his  schoolbooks,  was  not  likely  to  insist 
'  upon  having  none  but  flogging  masters. 

Moreover,  this  preface  was  followed  by  a  short  note, 
addressed  to  his  '  well-beloved  masters  and  teachers  of 
'  grammar,'  in  which,  by  way  of  apology  for  its  brevity, 
and  the  absence  of  the  entUess  rules  and  exception* 
found  in  moat  grammars,  he  tells  them  :  '  In  the  begin-- 
'  ning  men  spake  not  Latin  because  such  rules  wei 
'  made,  but,  contrariwise,  because  men  spake  such  Latin' 
'  the  rules  were  made.  That  is  to  say,  Latin  speecli  waa 
'  before  the  rules,  and  not  the  rules  before  the  Latin 
'  speech.'  Ajid  tlierefore  the  best  way  to  learn '  to  speak 
'  and  write  clean  Latin  is  busily  to  learn  and  read  good 
'  Latin  authors,  and  note  how  they  wrote  and  spoke,' 
'  Wherefore,' he  concludes, 'after"  the  parts  of  speech" 
'  sufficiently  known  in  your  schools,  read  and  expound 
'  plainly  unto  your  scholars  good  authors,  and  show  to 
'  them  every  word,  and  in  every  sentence  what  they 
'  shall  note  and  observe;  warning  them  busily  to  follow 
'  and  to  do  Uke,  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking. 


,  andj 
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'  be  to  them  your  own  self  also,  speaking  with  them  Chap,  vi 
'  the  pure  Latin,  very  present,  and  leave  the  rules.   For  a.d.  i5ifl 

*  reading  of  good  books,  diligent  information  of  taught 
'  masters,  studious   advertence   and  taking   heed  of 

*  learners,  hearing  eloquent  men  speak,  and  finally 
'  busy  imitation  with  tongue  and  pen,  more  availeth 
'  shortly  to  get  the  true  eloquent  speech,  than  all  the 
'  traditions,  rules,  and  precepts  of  masters.' 

Nor  would  it  seem  that  Colet's  first  headmaster,  at 
all  events,  failed  to  appreciate  the  practical  common- 
sense  and  gentle  regard  for  the  '  tenderness  of  little  i^jy'a 
'  minds,'  which  breathes  through  these  prefaces ;  for  at 
the  end  of  them  he  himself  added  this  epigram :— 

Focola  si  linguffi  cupias  gustare  Latinse, 

Quale  tibi  monstret,  ecce  Colettes  iter ! 
Non  per  Caucaseos  monies,  aut  summa  Pyrene ; 

Te  ista  per  Hybleos  sed  via  ducit  agros.^ 


II.    HIS   CHOICE   OP  SCHOOLBOOKS   AND   SCHOOLMASTEES 

(1511). 

The  mention  of  Colet's '  Latin  Grammar '  suggests  one  Linacre'i 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  of  his  GirSuna 
projected  school,  his  mode  of  surmounting  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  worked.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  find  the  schoolbooks 
of  the  old  grammarians  in  any  way  adapted  to  his 
purpose.  So  at  once  he  set  his  learned  friends  to  work 
to  provide  him  with  new  ones.   The  first  thing  wanted 


^  This  epigram  and  the  above- 
mentioned  prefaces  are  inserted  by 
Knight  in  his  Life  of  CoUt  (Miscel- 
lamesy  No.  xiii.),  and  were  taken  by 
him  from  what  he  calls  QrammaticeB 


Budimenta,  London,  iCDXXxnn. 
in  '  Bibl,  publ,  Cantalfr.  inter  MS. 
'  Beg  J  But  see  note  1  on  the  next 
page.  They  were  in  the  preface  to 
Colet's  Accidence, 
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VI.  was  a  Latin  Grammar  for  beginners.    Linacre  under- 1 
4.1).  ifiTi.  took  to  provide  this  want,  and  wrote  with  great  pains  I 
andlabour  a  work  in  six  books.which  afterwards  came  I 
into  general  use.    But  when  Colet  saw  it,  at  the  risk  of  \ 
displeasing  his  friend,  he  put  it  altogether  aside.     It 
was  too  long  and  too  learned  for  his  '  Uttle  beginners." 
So  he  condensed  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  two 
little  treatises,  an  '  Accidence '  and  a  '  Syntax,'  in  the  i 
preface  to  the  first  of  which  occur  the  gentle  words 
quoted  above.^   These  httle  books,  after  receiving  ad- 
ditions from  the  hands  of  Erasmus,  Lilly,  and  others, 
illy'a     ,  finally  became  generally  adopted  and  known  as  Lilly's 
Grammar.' 

This  rejection  of  his  Grammar  seems  to  have  been  a  j 
sore  point  with  Linacre,  but  Erasmus  told  Colet  not  to  ' 
be  too  much  concerned  about  it :  he  would,  he  said,  i 
get  over  it  in  time,^  wliich  probably  he  did  much  1 
sooner  than  Colets  school  would  have  got  over  the  loss  J 
wliich  would  have  been  inflicted  by  the  adoption  of  a  I 
sclioolbook  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  boys. 

Erasmus,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  spoke  of  ] 
Linacre's  rejected  grammar,  told  Colet  that  he  was  J 
working  at  his  '  De  Copia  Verborum,'  which  he  was 
writing  expressly  for  Colet's  school.    lie  told  him,  too, 
that  he  had  sometimes  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  him  J 
against  the '  Thomists  and  Scotists  of  Cambridge ; '  that  J 


'  See  alio  the  ch&rocteriBtJc  letter 
from  Colet  to  Lilly,  preSied  to  the 
SyMfflJ.-.  Tbeeditiouijof  1513, 1617, 
&nd  1 634  ue  entitled,  Absolutismmu» 
de  Octo  Orationit  Partium  Cmutnic- 
tioae  LibtUv*.  TUe  Accidence  vbs 
untitled,  CoUti  EcUtio  una  cam  gw' 
biitdam,  &.C. 


'  Kaighl's  Ufe  of  CoM,  p.  12a 
'  KraB.  Epiat.  cxUx.  EnamuB  to 
Colet,  Bopt.  13,  1513  (Ikewer,  L 
4447),  but  should  be  1511.  See 
4523  (Erw.  Epist.  d.),  which  men- 
tions the  De  Cojiid  being  io  band, 
which  was  printed  in  Mft7 1612.  (?) 
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he  was  looking  out  for  an  under-schoolmaster,  but  had  Chap.  vi. 
not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  one.  Meanwhile  he  en-  a.d.  1511. 
closed  a  letter,  in  which  he  had  put  on  paper  his 
notions  of  what  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be,  and  the 
best  method  of  teaching  boys,  which  he  fancied  Colet 
might  not  altogether  approve,  as  he  was  wont  some- 
what more  to  despise  rhetoric  than  Erasmus  did.  He 
stated  his  opinion  that — 

*  In  order  that  the  teacher  might  be  thoroughly  up  Erasmus 
to  his  work,  he  should  not  merely  be  a  master  of  one  S^e  ^ 
particular  branch  of  study.  He  should  himself  have  ^q*^^o^ 
travelled  through  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge.  In 
philosophy  he  should  have  studied  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus  and  Plotinus  ;  in  Theology  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  after  them  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and 
Basil  among  the  Greek  fathers,  and  Ambrose  and 
Jerome  among  the  Latin  fathers  ;  among  the  poets, 
Homer  and  Ovid  ;  in  geography,  which  is  very  im- 
portant in  the  study  of  history,  Pomponius  Mela, 
Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Strabo.  He  should  know  what 
ancient  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  countries,  cities, 
answer  to  the  modern  ones ;  and  the  same  of  trees, 
animals,  instruments,  clothes,  and  gems,  with  regard 
to  which  it  is  incredible  how  ignorant  even  educated 
men  are.  He  should  take  note  of  little  facts  about 
agriculture,  architecture,  military  and  culinary  arts, 
mentioned  by  different  authors.  He  should  be  able 
to  trace  the  origin  of  words,  their  gradual  corruption 
in  the  languages  of  Constantinople,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France.  Nothing  should  be  beneath  his  observation 
which  can  illustrate  history  or  the  meaning  of  the 
poets.  But  you  will  say  what  a  load  you  are  putting 
on  the  back  of  the  poor  teacher  !     It  is  so  ;  but  I 
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Chap.  VI.  '  burden  the  one  to  relieve  the  many.     I  want  the 
A.D.  1511.  '  teacher  to  have  traversed  the  whole  range  of  know- 

*  ledge,  that  it  may  spare  each  of  his  scholars  doing  it. 

*  A  diligent  and  thoroughly  competent  master  might 

*  give  boys  a  fair  proficiency  in  both  Latin  and  Ghreek, 
'  in  a  shorter  time  and  with  less  labour  than  the  com- 
'  mon  run  of  pedagogues  take  to  teach  their  babble.'  ^ 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  and  its  enclosure,  Colet 
wrote  to  Erasmus  : — 


Colet  to  Erasmus. 

'London,  151 1.« 

*  "  What !    I  shall  not  approve  ! "    So  you  say  ! 

*  What  is  there  of  Erasmus's  that  I  do  not  approve  ? 

*  I  have  read  your  letter  "  De  Studiis  "  hastily,  for  as  yet 

*  I  have  been  too  busy  to  read  it  carefully.  Glancing 
'  through  it,  not  only  do  I  approve  everything,  but 
'  also  greatly  admire  your  genius,  skill,  learning,  ful- 

*  ness,  and  eloquence.     I  have  often  longed  that  the 

*  boys  of  my  school  should  be  taught  in  the  way  in 
Colet  *  which  you  say  they  should  be.  And  often  also  have 
^rEras-  *  ^  longed  that  I  could  get  such  teachers  as  you  have 
mus.         «  so  well  described.  When  I  came  to  that  point  at  the 

*  end  of  the  letter  where  you  say  that  you  could  edu- 

*  cate  boys  up  to  a  fair  proficiency  in  both  tongues  in 

*  fewer  years  than  it  takes  those  pedagogues  to  teach 

*  their  babble,  0  Erasmus,  how  I  longed  that  I  could 
'  make  you  the  master  of  my  school !     I  have  indeed 


'  De  Ratione  Studii  Commen" 
tariolus:  Argent.  1512,  menae  Ju- 
lio, and  printed  again  with  addi- 
tions, Argent.  1514,meii8e  Augusto. 


The  above  translation  is    greatly 
abridged. 

^  Eras.  Epist.  App.  iv. 
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*  some  hope  that  you  will  give  us  a  helping  hand  in  Chap.  vi. 

*  teaching  our  teachers  when  you  leave  those  "  Can-  a.d;  1511. 

*  "  tabrigians." 

'  With  respect  to  our  friend  Linacre,  I  will  follow 

*  your  advice,  so  kindly  and  prudently  given. 

'Do  not  give  up  looking  for  an  undermaster,  if 

*  there  should  be  anyone  at  Cambridge  who  would  not 

*  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  be  under  the  head- 

*  master. 

*  As  to  what  you  say  about  your  occasional  skir-  The 

*  mishes  with  the  ranks  of  the  Scotists  on  my  behalf,  I  of  Cam- 
'  am  glad  to  have  such  a  champion  to  defend  me.  But    "^®* 

*  it  is  an  unequal  and  inglorious  contest  for  you  ;  for 

*  what  glory  is  it  to  you  to  put  to  rout  a  cloud  of  flies  ? 

*  What  thanks  do  you  deserve  from  me  for  cutting 

*  down  reeds  ?    It  is  a  contest  more  necessary  than 

*  glorious  or  difficult ! ' 


While  Colet  acquiesced  in  the  view  expressed  by 
Erasmus  as  to  the  high  qualities  required  in  a  school- 
master, he  gave  practical  proof  of  his  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  calling  by  the  liberal  remuneration  he 
offered  to  secure  one. 

At  a  time  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  Saiariea^ 
received  as  his  salary  100  marks,  with  a  similar  sum  masters, 
for  the  commons  of  himself  and  his  clerk,  making  in 
all  133/.  per  annum,^  Colet  offered  to  the  high-master 
of  his  school  35/.  per  annum,  and  a  house  to  live  in 
besides.  This  was  practical  proof  that  Colet  meant 
to  secure  the  services  of  more  than  a  mere  common 


»  In  4  Henry  VIII.  (1518)  Lord 
Chancellor  Wurham  received  100 
marks  salary,  and  100   marks   for 


commons  of  himself  and  clerk — 200 
marks,  or  133/.  Brewer,  i.  Intro- 
duction, cviii.  note  (3). 
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grammarian-  He  had  ia  view  for  his  headmaster,  Lilly, 
the  friend  and  fellow-student  of  More,  who  had  maa- 1 
tered  the  Latin  language  in  Italy,  and  even  travelled  I 
farther  East  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  Greek.     He 
was  well  versed  not  only  in  the  Greek  authors,  but 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  having 
lived  some  years  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.'    He  had 
returned  home,  it  is  said,  by  way  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  J 
recently  opened  a  private  school  in  London.'     He  was, 
moreover,  thegodson  of  Grocyn,andhim8elf  an  Oxford 
student.     He  had  at  one  time,  as  already  mentioned, 
shared  with  More  some  ascetic  tendencies,  but,  like  his  , 
friend,  had  wisely  stopped  short  of  Carthusian  vows. 
He  was,  in  truth,  thoroughly  imbued  with  thespiritof  | 
Colet  and  his  friends,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  I 
'  a  thorough  master  in  the  art  of  educating  youth,' 
Thus  Colet  had  found  a  high-master  ready  to  be  fully 
installed  in  his  office,  as  soon  as  the  buildhig  was  com- 
pleted.   But  an  under-master  was  not  so  easy  to  find. 
Colet  had  written  to  Erasmus,  in  September,  1511, 
wishing  him  to  lookoneout  for  him,*  and  in  the  letter 
last  quoted  had  again  repeated  his  request.    Erasmus  j 
wrote  again  in  October,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  I 
mentioned  his  want  to  some  of  the  college  dons.  One  I 
of  them  had  rephed  by siieeringly asking, 'Who would 
'  put  up  with  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster  who  could  get 
'  a  living  in  any  other  way?'     Whereupon  Erasmus 


'  I'reftttory  Letter  of  BeBtUH 
UlienanuB,  prefixed  tu  the  edition 
(i(  M-ok's  Epigrammata,  fAateA  at 
Bttsle,  1618  «Dd  1620. 

*  Knight'H  Ufe  <if  Colet,  p.  370. 
MiaceUaniet,  No.  vi. 

'  '  Recle  inBtituendlB  pubis  srti- 


'fex.'    Prefitce   of  Erasmus 

Oeto  Oratiimit  Partium  Construo-  1 

ft»n«,  &c.  Basle,  1517. 

'  Colul  to   Erasmus,  Sept.  ISIl, 
not  1613  (Brewer,  No.  4448),  for  ] 
the  same  reason  as  Nos.  4447  a 
4628. 
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modestly  urged  that  he  thought  the  education  of  youth  Chap,  vl 
was  the  most  honourable  of  all  callings,  and  that  there  a.d.  1511. 
could  be  no  labour  more  pleasing  to  God  than  the 
Christian  training  of  boys.     At  which  the  Cambridge 
doctor  turned  up  his  nose  in  contempt,  and  scornfully 
replied,  *  If  anyone  wants  to  give  himself  up  entirely 

*  to  the  service  of  Christ,  let  him  enter  a  monastery ! ' 
Erasmus  ventured  to  question  whether  St.  Paul  did  not 
place  true  religion  rather  in  works  of  charity — in  doing 
as  much  good  as  possible  to  our  neighbours  ?  The 
other  rejected  altogether  so  crude  a  notion.  *  Behold,' 

said  he,  '  we  must  leave  aU ;  in  that  is  perfection.'  story  of  a 

*  He  scarcely  can  be  said  to  leave  aU,'  promptly  re-  brw^ 
turned  Erasmus,  *  who,  when  he  has  a  chance  of  doing  ^^*^'- 

*  good  to  others,  refuses  the  task  because  it  is  too 

*  humble  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid.'  *  And  then,'  wrote 
Erasmus,  *  lest  I  should  get  into  a  quarrel,  I  bade  the 

*  man  good-bye.'  ^ 

This,    he    said,  was    an   example   of   '  Scotistical 

*  wisdom,'  and  he  told  Colet  that  he  did  not  care  often 
to  meddle  with  these  self-satisfied  Scotists,  well  know- 
ing that  no  good  would  come  of  it. 

It  would  seem  that,  after  all,  a  worthy  under-master 
did  turn  up  at  Cambridge,  willing  to  work  under  Lilly, 
and  thereafter  to  become  his  son-in-law ;  -  so  that 
with  schoolmasters  already  secured,  and  schoolbooks 
in  course  of  preparation,  Colet's  enterprise  seemed 
likely  fairly  to  get  under  way  so  soon  as  the  building 
should  be  completed  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 


*  Eras.  EpiBt.cl.  Brewer,  p.  46  8. 
Dated  October  29,  1613,  but,  as 
it  mentions  the  De  Copid  being  in 


hand,  it  must  have  been  written  in 
1611. 
^  John  Ritwyse,  or  Rightwyse. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


A.D.  1512« 


I.    CONVOCATION   FOE   THE   EXTIRPATION   OP   HERESY 

(1612). 

Chap.  VII.  Colet's  labours  in  connection  with  his  school  did 
not  interfere  with  his  ordinary  duties.  He  was  still, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  preaching  those  courses  of 
sermons  on  '  the  Gospels,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
*  the  Lord's  Prayer,'  which  attracted  by  their  novelty 
and  unwonted  earnestness  so  many  listeners.  The 
Dean  was  no  Lollard  himself,  yet  those  whose  leanings 
were  toward  Lollard  views  naturally  found,  in  Colet's 
simple  Scripture  teaching  from  his  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's, 
what  they  felt  to  be  the  food  for  which  they  were 
in  search,  and  which  they  did  not  get  elsewhere.  They 
were  wont,  it  seems,  to  advise  one  another  to  go  and 
hear  Dr.  Colet ;  and  it  was  not  strange  if,  in  the  future 
examination  of  heretics,  a  connection  should  be  traced 
between  Colet's  sermons  and  the  increase  of  heresy.^ 
That  heresy  was  on  the  increase  could  not  be  doubted. 
Foxe  has  recorded  that  several  Lollards  suffered  in 
1511  under  Archbishop  Warham,  and,  strange  to  say, 
Colet's  name  appears  on  the  list  of  judges.-     Foxe 


Lollards 
^o  to  hear 
Colet's 
sermons. 


*  '  Moreover,  that  Thomas  Geffrey 

*  caused   this  John  Butler   divers 

*  Sundays  to  go  to  London  to  hear 


*Dr.   Colet.'— Foxe,   ed.    1697,   p. 
766. 
«  Ibid.  p.  1162. 
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also  mentions  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  heretics  who  Chap.  vn. 
were  compelled  by  Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  London,  to  aj).  I612. 
abjure  during  1510  and  1511.     And  so  zealous  was 
the  Bishop  in  his  old  age  against  them  that  he  burned  Two 
at  least  two  of  them  in  Smithfield  during  the  autumn  bume?at 
of  1511.^     So  common,  indeed,  were  these  martyr-  ^^' 
fires,  that  Ammonius,  Latin  secretary  to  Henry  Vlil., 
writing  from  London,  a  few  weeks  after,  to  Erasmus 
at  Cambridge,  could  jestingly  say,  that  '  he  does  not 

*  wonder  that  wood  is  so  scarce  and  dear,  the  heretics 

*  cause  so  many  holocausts ;  and  yet  (he  said)  their 

*  numbers  grow — nay,  even  the  brother  of  Thomas, 

*  my  servant,  dolt  as  he  is,  has  himself  founded  a  sect, 

*  and  has  his  disciples ! '  ^ 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  a  royal 
mandate  was  issued,  in  November  1511,  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  summon  a  convocation  of  his 
province  to  meet  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  February  6, 
1512.3 

The  King — under  the  instigation,  it  was  thought,  of 
Wolsey  ^ — was  just  then  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Pope  and  other  princes  with  a  view  to  warlike  pro- 
ceedings against  France ;  and  the  King's  object  in  call- 
ing this  convocation  was  doubtless  to  procure  from  the  convoca- 
clergy  their  share  of  the  taxation  necessary  to  meet  the  moneA™ 
expenses  of  equipping  an  army,  which  it  was  con- 
venient to  represent  as  required  *  for  the  defence  of 
'  the  Church  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  England ; '  but 
there  was  another  object  for  which  a  convocation  was 
required  besides  this  of  taxation — one  more  palatable 


1  William  Sweeting  and  John 
Brewster,  on  October  18,  1511. — 
Foxe,  ed.  1697,  p.  766. 

'  Eras.  Epist.  cxxvii.  Brewer,  i. 


No.  1948. 

*  Brewer,  i.  p.  2004. 
^  Ibid.  i.  Introduction. 
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I 


to  Bishop  Fitzjames  and  his  party — that  of  the  '  extiy- 
'  pation  of  heresy.'  ^ 

On  Friday,  February  6,  1512,  members  of  both  J 
Houses  of  Convocation  assembled,  it  would  seem,  in  1 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  listen  to  the  sermon  by  which  ] 
it  was  customary  that  their  proceedings  should  be  I 
opened. 

Dean  Colet  was  charged  by  the  Archbishop  with  J 
the  duty  of  preaching  this  opening  address. 

It  was  a  task  by  no  means  to  be  envied,  but  Colet  ] 
was  not  the  man  to  shirk  a  duty  because  it  was  un-  ] 
pleasant.  He  had  accepted  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  I 
not  simply  to  wear  its  dignities  and  enjoy  its  revenues, 
but  to  do  its  duties ;  and  one  of  those  duties,  perhaps  I 
the  one  to  which  he  had  felt  himself  most  clearly  called,  1 
had  been  the  duty  oi  preaching.  Probably,  there  was  ] 
not  a  pulpit  in  England  which  offered  so  wide  a  sphere  ] 
of  influence  to  the  preacher  as  that  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  noble  cathedral  itself  was  then,  in  a  sense  which  I 
can  hardly  be  realised  lunc,  the  centre  of  the  metropolis  I 
of  England.  In  architectural  merits,  in  vastness,  and  j 
in  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  it  was  rivalled  by  few  ] 
in  the  world  ;  but.  it  was  not  from  these  alone  that  it  " 
derived  its  importance.  Under  the  shadow  of  its  grace- 
fully-tapering spire,  534  feel  in  height,  its  nave  and  , 
choir  and  presbytery  extended  700  feet  in  one  long  hne  i 
ofGothicarches,brokenonlybythelow.screen  between  ' 
the  nave  and  choir.     And  pacing  up  and  down  this 


>  Brewer.i.  p.  4313.  Warhamto 
Henry  VIII, — •  document  referring 
to  thia  conTOcntion  as  beld  M  St. 
PhuI'b  from  Feb.  6,  1511  (i.  e. 
1512)  to  Dec.  17  following,  This 
docurueot  ii  id  many  plaoea  wlioU; 
illegible,  but  these  words  are  visi- 


ble: 


.  [pro  defeii-   j 


'  siooe  eccleaico]  Anglicnuie  etbujui 
'  inclyti  regni  reatri  Angliro ;  aeo 
■nou  ad  sedandum  et  extirpandum 
'bereeea  et  scbisuiata  in  imiveraali 
'  eccleeia  que  bis  diebus  plus  solito 
I  pullulant.' 
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nave  might  be  seen  men  of  every  class  in  life,  from  Chap.  vn. 
the  merchant  and  the  courtier  down  to  the  mendicant  a.d!7612 
and  the  beggar.     aS^.  PaiiTs  Walk  was  like  a  'change,  st.  PauPs 
thronged  by  men  of  business  and  men  of  the  world, 
congregated  there  to  hear  the  news,  or  to  drive  their 
bargains ;  while  in  the  long  aisles  kneeled  the  devotees 
of  saints  or  Virgin,  paying  their  devotions  at  shrines 
and  altars,  loaded  with  costly  offerings  and  burning 
tapers ;  and  in  the  chantries,  priests  in  monotonous 
tones  sang  masses  for  departed  souls. 

In  this  cathedral  had  Colet  preached  now  for  seven  coiet 
successive  years.     He  had  preached  to  the  humblest  pj^hed 
classes  in  their  own  English  tongue,^  and,  in  order  ^^^:^ 
to  bring  down  his  teaching  to  their  level,  had  given  seven 
them  an  English  translation  of  the  Paternoster  ^  for  ^^*"' 
their   use.     He  had  seen  them  kneeling  before  the 
shrines,  and  had  faithfully  warned  them  against  the 
worship  of  images.*  He  had  preached  to  the  merchants 
and  citizens  of  London,  and  they  had  recognised  in  him 
a  preacher  who  practised  what  he  preached,  whose  life 
did  not  give  the  lie  to  what  he  taught ;  and  he  had 
done  all  this  in  spite  of  any  talk  his  plain-speaking 
might  create  amongst  the  orthodox,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  open  opposition  of  his  bishop.   If  poor  Lollards 
found  in  him  an  earnestness  and  simple  faith  they  did 
not  find  elsewhere,  he  knew  that  it  was  not  his  fault. 

^  That  C!olet  preached  in  English,  i  chaplain  should  instruct  the  chil* 
Bee  the  remark  of  Erasmus  that  he  |  dren  in  the  Catechism  and  the 
had  studied  English  authors  in  order  Articles  of  the  faith  and  the  Ten 
to  polish  his  style  and  to  prepare  Ck)mmandments  in  Englith,  — 
himself  for  preaching  the  gospel. —  Kri\f^\it\  Life  of  Colet,  Miscellanies, 
Eras.  Op.  iii.p.  456,  B.  It  may  also  '  Num.  t.  p.  361. 
be  inferred  from  the  Lollards  going  I      *  Tyndale,  p.   168  (Parker  So- 


to hear  his  sermons.     In  his  rules 
for  his  school  he  directed  that  the 


ciety). 
'  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  460,  D. 


Colet,  Erasiniis,  and  Afore. 


\ 


bUhops 
aiid  (heir 
beni'liccs. 


It  was  not  he  who  was  making  heretics  so  fast,  bati 
the  priests  and  bishops  themselv^es,  who  were  driving 
honest  souls  into  heretical  ways  by  the  scandal  ofl 
their  worldly  living,  and  the  pride  and  dryness 
their  orthodox  profession.     And  now,  when  he  wasi 
called  upon    to  preach    to    these    very  priests    and! 
bishops,  was  he  to  shrink  from  the  task  ? 

Colet  had  already,  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  given  I 
expression  to  the  pain  which  ecclesiastical  scandals  had  I 
given  hira ;  and  in  his  abstracts  of  the  Diouysian  treatise*! 
he  had  recorded,  with  grief  and  tears,  his  longings  fori 
ecclesiastical  reform.  These,  however,  liad  never  beea  I 
printed.  They  lay  in  manuscript  in  his  own  hands,  and  I 
could  easily  be  suppressed.  It  remained  to  be  seen  I 
whether  seven  years'  enjoyment  of  his  own  preferment 
had  closed  his  Hps  to  the  utterance  of  unpopular  truths. 

If  it  were  possible  so  far  to  look  behind  the  screen 
of  the  past  as  to  see  tlie  bishops  of  the  province  of  J 
Canterbury  with  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  Colet,  as  I 
he  saw  them  assembled  at  St.  Paul's  on  that  Friday  ' 
morning,  then,  and  then  only,  would  it  be  possible  to 
appreciate  fairly  what  it  must  have  cost  him  to  preach. 
the  sermon  he  did  on  this  occasion. 

The  Archbishop  and  some  of  the  bishops  werefrienda  I 
of  his  and  of  the  new  learning ;  but  even  some  of  these  I 
were  so  far  carried  away  by  the  habits  of  the  times,  J 
as  to  fall  inevitablj'  under  the  censure  of  any  honest  I 
preacher  who  should  dare  to  apply  the  Christian  f 
standard  to  their  episcopal  conduct.  There  might  be  ] 
honourable  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  | 
bisliopa  looked  upon  their  sees  as  property  conferred  [ 
upon  them  often  for  political  services,  or  as  the  natural 
result  of  family  position  or  influence.     The  pastoral  ' 
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duties  which  properly  belonged  to  their  position  were  Chap,  vil 
too  often  lost  sight  of.     A  bishopric  was  a  thing  to  ^,  1512. 
be  sued  for  or  purchased  by  money  or  influence.     It 
mattered  little  whether  the  aspirant  were  a  boy  or  a 
greyheaded  old  man,  whether  he  lived  abroad  or  in 
England,  whether  he  were  illiterate  or  educated.  There 
was  one  bishop,  for  instance,  whom  Erasmus  speaks 
of  as  a  *  youth,'  and  who  was  so  illiterate  that  he  had 
offered  Erasmus  a  benefice  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
if  he  would  undertake  his  tuition  for  a  year — a  bribe 
which  Erasmus,  albeit  at  the  time  anxiously  seeking 
remunerative  work  of  a  kind  which  would  not  inter- 
fere with  his  studies,  refused  with  contempt.^     Then 
there  was  James  Stanley,  an  old  man,  whose  only  title 
to  preferment  was  his  connection  with  the  Eoyal 
Family  and  a  noble  house,  who,  in  spite  of  his  abso- 
lute unfitness,  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1506, 
and  was  now  living,  it  is  said,  a  Ufe  of  open  pro- 
fligacy, to  the  great  scandal  of  the  English  Church, 
and  of  the  noble  house  to  which  he  belonged.^ 

There  was   a   bishop,  too,  whom   More   satirised 
repeatedly  in  his  epigrams,  under  the  name  of  *  Post- 

*  humus ; '  at  whose  promotion  he  expresses  his  delight, 
inasmuch  as,  whilst  bishops  were  *  generally  selected  at 

*  random^  this  bishop  had  evidently  been  chosen  with 
'  exceptional  care.     If  an  error  had  been  made  in  this 

*  case,  it  could  not  certainly  have  arisen  from  ha^ste  in 

*  selection ;  for  had  the  choice  been  made  out  of  a  thou- 

*  sand,  a  woi^se  01'  more  stupid  bishop  could  not  possibly 


*  Erasmus  to  Werner :  Eras.  Ep. 
Lond.  ed.  lib.  xxxi.  Ep.  23.    The 
pereon  alluded  to  in  this  letter  was 
clearly  not  James  Stanley,  as  has    EccUsub  AngltcancBf  p.  70. 
sometimes  been  assumed. 


^  Cooper's  Athena  Cantab,  p. 
16.  Also  Philomorusy  Lond.  Pick- 
ering, 1842,  pp.  55-67,  and  F<i$ti 
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a.  viL  '  have  been  found  1 ' '  From  another  epigram,  it  may  bel 
i.i5ia.  inferred  that  t\ns  'Posthumus' was  one  of  the  ignorant ^ 
Scotists  whose  opposition  the  Oxford  Reformers  had  so  I 
often  to  combat;  for  More  represents  him  as  fond  of  I 
quoting  the  text, '  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  givetk  f 
'  life,' — the  test  which  ia  mentioned  by  Tyndale  as  | 
quoted  by  the  Scotists  against  the  literal  interpreta- 1 
tion  of  Scripture ; — and  then  he  drily  remarks,  that  I 
this  bisliop  was  too  illiterate  for  any  '  letters  to  have  I 
'  killed  him,  and  that,  if  they  had,  he  had  no  spirit  to  I 
'  bring  him  to  Ufe  again ! '  ^ 

These  may.  indeed,  have  been  exceptional  or,  at  all  I 


"  province  of  Canterbury  had  come  by  their  bishoprics,  I 
their  general  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  use  their  I 
benefices  only  as  stepping-stones  to  higher  ones.  No  I 
sooner  were  they  promoted  to  one  see  than  they  as- 1 
pired  to  another,  of  higher  rank  and  greater  revenue.  I 
Tliis,  at  least,  was  no  exceptional  thing.  The  Bishop  1 
of  Bath  and  Wells  had  been  Bishop  of  Hereford  ;  the  I 
Bishop  of  Chichester  had  been  translated  from  the  see  I 
of  St.  David's.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  been  Bishop  I 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Audley  had  filled  the  sees  J 
of  Rochester  and  Hereford  in  succession,  and  was  now  I 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Fitzjames  had  been  first  promoted  I 

'  Epigram  'In  Posthumum  Epi-  well,  or  better.     Id  the  aami!  ;ea 

'  ccopum.'  that  Stanley  v/aa  made  Bishop  of  ■ 

'  Epigram  'In  Episcopum  illite-  Vij,  FitzjumeH  wHa  madeBii<hcip  off 

'ratUTD,  de  quo  ante  Epigmmma  est  I^ndon.      The  late  Bi^au  Miliui 

'sub  nomine  Posthiirai.'     There  ib  {Annalt   of    fit.    Fai'Vs,   p.     ISO)  J 

tto  reason,  I  think,  lo  concJude  that  showa, however, tlmt  Fitxjames  wms  J 

h-  Mcn«'s  OBtire  wu«  directed  in  thcst)  not  unlearned,  an  be  had  been  Wat-  \ 

■  tpigrams  Rgainat  the  Bisbop  of  E1,t.  den  ot  Mertoa  nnd  Vice-chancellor  | 

^ere   may   have   been   plenty   of  of  Oxford. 

Scotists  whom  the  cap  might  fit  as  | 
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to  the  see  of  Eochester,  after  that  to  the  see  of  Chi-  Ohap.  vn. 
Chester,  and  from  thence,  in  his  old  age,  to  the  most  a.d.  I612. 
lucrative  of  all — the  see  of  London.  Fox  had  com- 
menced his  episcopal  career  as  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  he  had 
from  thence  been  translated,  in  succession,  to  the  sees  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  Durham,  and  was  now  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  And  be  it  remembered  that  these  nume- 
rous promotions  were  not  in  reward  for  the  successful 
discharge  of  pastoral  duties :  those  who  had  earned  the 
most  numerous  and  rapid  promotions  were  the  men  who 
'  were  the  most  deeply  engaged  in  political  affairs,  sent 
on  embassies,  and  so  forth,  whose  benefices  were  thus 
the  reward  of  purely  secular  services,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, had  hardly  had  a  chance  of  discharging  with 
diligence  their  spiritual  duties.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  was  a  foreigner,  and  lived  abroad ;  and  so  also 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  owed  his  bishopric  to  Papal 
provision,  and  lived  and  died  at  Eome.  His  prede- 
cessor and  his  successor  also  both  were  foreigners.^ 

There  was  also,  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  a  man  who  was  to  surpass  all  others  in 
these  particulars ;  who  was  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  the  very  type  of  an  ambitious  churchman ;  Woiaey. 
who  was  already  high  in  royal  favour,  always  engaged 
in  political  affairs,  and  considered  to  be  the  instigator 
of  the  approaching  war ;  who  had  the  whole  charge  of 
equipping  the  army  committed  to  his  care ;  who  had 
lately  been  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  and 
was  waiting  for  the  bishopric  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
vacant ;  who  had  already  had  conferred  upon  him,  in 
addition  to  the  deanery,  two  rectories,  a  prebend,  and 

^  Fasti  EcaletUB  Anfflicana,  p.  298 ;  and  Knight  8  Life  of  Erasmus, 
p.  229. 
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VII.  a  caiiom-y  ;  who,  before  another  year  was  out,  without 
1613.   giving  up  any  of  these  preferments,  was  to  be  made 
Dean  of  York ;  and  who  was  destined  to  aspire  from 
bishopric  to  archbishopric,  to  hold  abbeys  and  bishop- 
rics in  commendam,  sue  for  and  obtain  from  tlie  Pope  j 
a  cardinal's  hat  and  legatine  authority,  and  to  rule  I 
England  in  Church  and  State — England's  king  amongst 
the  rest — faihng  only  in  his  attempt  to  get  himself 
elected  to  the  Papal  chair.     This  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
BO    aspiring,    ambitious,    fond   of  magnificence    and  J 
state,  was  sure  to  be  found  at  his  place  in  a  convo-  1 
cation  called  that  the  clergy  might  tax  themselves  I 
in  support  of  his  warlike  policy,  and  in  aid  of  his  I 
ambitious  dreams,     Wolsey,  we  may  be  sure,  would.  M 
be  there  to  watch  anxiously  the  concessions  of  hi*  I 
'  dismes,'  as  Bishop  Fitzjanies  would  be  there  also,  to  I 
await  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  '  extirpation  I 
'  of  heresy."  I 

It  was  before  an  assembly  composed  of  such  bishopB^a 
and  churchmen  as  these,  that  Colet  rose  to  deliver  thel 
following  address  : —  m 

'  You  are  come  together  to-day,  fathers  and  rightfl 
'  wise  men,  to  hold  a  council.  In  which  what  ye  will' I 
'  do,  and  what  matters  ye  will  handle,  I  do  not  yetM 

*  know;  butlwish  that,  at  length,  mindful  of  your  uam»M 
'  and  profession,  ye  would  consider  of  the  reformationa 
'  of  ecclesiastical  affairs :  for  never  was  it  more  uecesJ 
'  sary,  and  never  did  the  state  of  the  Church  morej 
'  need  your  endeavours.     For  the  Church — the  spouse  1 

*  of  Christ — wliich  He  wished  to  be  without  spot  oxM 
'  wrinkle,  is  become   foul  and  deformed.     As   saitifl 

fo^  ta  Uie  '  Esaias,  "  The  faithful  city  is  become  a  harlot ; "  ancn 
'  as  Jeremias  speaks, "  She  hath  committed  fomicatioM 
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"with  many  lovers,"  whereby  she  hath  conceived  Chap. vil 
many  seeds  of  iniquity,  and  daily  bringeth  forth  the  a.d.  I612. 
foulest  offspring.     Wherefore  I  have  come  here  to- 
day, fathers,  to  admonish  you  with  all  your  minds  to 
deUberate,  in  this  your  Council,  concerning  the  re- 
formation of  the  Church. 

*  But,  in  sooth,  I  came  not  of  my  own  will  and  plea- 
sure, for  I  was  conscious  of  my  unworthiness,  and  I  saw 
too  how  hard  it  would  be  to  satisfy  the  most  critical 
judgment  of  such  great  men.  I  judged  it  would  be 
altogether  unworthy,  unfit,  and  almost  arrogant  in 
me,  a  servant,  to  admonish  you,  my  masters ! — in  me, 
a  son,  to  teach  you,  my  fathers !  It  would  have  come  Coiet'a 
be^er  from  some  one  of  the  fathers, — that  is,  from  one 
of  you  prelates,  who  might  have  done  it  with  weightier 
authority  and  greater  wisdom.  But  I  could  not  but 
obey  the  command  of  the  most  reverend  Father  and 
Lord  Archbishop,  the  President  of  this  Council,  who 
imposed  this  duty,  a  truly  heavy  one,  upon  me ;  for 
we  read  that  it  was  said  by  Samuel  the  prophet, 
"Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice."  Wherefore, 
fathers  and  most  worthy  sirs,  I  pray  and  beseech  you 
this  day  that  you  will  bear  with  my  weakness  by  your 
forbearance  and  patience  ;  next,  in  the  beginning,  help 
me  with  your  pious  prayers.  And,  before  all  things,  let 
us  pour  out  our  prayers  to  God  the  Father  Almighty ; 
and  first,  let  us  pray  for  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  for  all 
spiritual  pastors,  with  all  Christian  people ;  next,  let 
us  pray  for  our  most  reverend  Father  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop, President  of  this  Council,  and  all  the  lords 
bishops,  the  whole  clergy,  and  the  whole  people 
of  England ;  let  us  pray,  lastly,  for  this  assembly  and 
convocation,  praying  God  that  He  may  inspire  your 
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Chu-. vn.  'minds  so  unanimously  to  conclude  upon  what  is  for-] 
4.D.  1S13.   '  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  Church,  that  when  this  I 

*  Council  is  concluded  we  may  not  seem  to  have  been  ] 
'  called  together  in  vaiu  and  without  cause.  Let  us  J 
'  all  say  "  the  Pater  noster,  t&c." '  I 

The  Paternoster  concluded,  Colet  proceeded : —       | 

'  As  I  am  about  to  exhort  you,  reverend  fathers,  to 
'  endeavour  to  reform  the  condition  of  the  Church ; 
'  because  nothing  has  so  disfigured  the  face  of  the   ' 
'  Church  as  the  secular  and  worldly  way  of  living  on   I 
'  the  part  of  the  clergy,  I  know  not  hoW  I  can  com- 

*  mence  my  discourse  more  fitly  than  with  the  Apostle 
\         *  Paul,  in  whose    cathedral  ye    are  now  assembled : 

Text  tcom  '  (Romans  xii.  2) — "  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world, 
'"but  be  ye  reformed  in  the  newness  of  your  minds, 
'  "  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  the  good,  and  well-pleasing, 
'  "  and  perfect  will  of  God."     This  the  Apostle  wrote   ' 

*  to  all  Christian  men,  but  emphatically  to  priests  and 

*  bishops  :  for  priests  and  bishops  are  the  lights  of  the 
'  world,  as  the  Saviour  said  to  them,  "  Ye  are  the 
'  "  light  of  the  world  ;  "  and  again  He  said,  "  If  the  light 
' "  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  will  be  that 
* "  darkness  1 "  That  is,  if  priests  and  bishops,  the 
'very  lights,  run  in  the  dark  way  of  the  world,  how 
'  dark  must  the  lay-people  be  !  Wherefore,  emphati-  I 
'  cally  to  priests  and  bishops  did  St.  Paul  say,  "  Be 
'  "  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  reformed 
'  "  in  the  newness  of  your  minds." 

'  By  these  words  the  Apostle  points  out  two  things  :- 
'  First,  he  prohibits  our  being  conformed  to  the  world 
'  and  becoming  carnal ;  and  then  be  commands  that 
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we  be  reformed  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  order  that  we  Chap,  vn 
may  be  spintual.     I  therefore,  following  this  order,   a.d.  1512. 
shall  speak  first  of  Conformation,  and  after  that  of 
Reformation. 

*  "Be  not,"  he  says, "  conformed  to  this  world."  By  Of  'oon- 
the  world  the  Apostle  means  the  worldly  way  and  tion.' 
manner  of  living,  which  consists  chiefly  in  these  four 
evils — viz.  in  devilish  pride,  in  carnal  concupiscence, 
in  worldly  covetousness,  and  in  worldly  occupations. 
These  things  are  in  the  world,  as  St.  John  testifies  in 
his  canonical  epistle  ;  for  he  says,  "  All  things  that 
"  are  in  the  world  are  either  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  or 
"  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  the  pride  of  hfe."  These 
things  in  like  manner  exist  and  reign  in  the  Church, 
and  amongst  ecclesiastical  persons,  so  that  we  seem 
able  truly  to  say,  "All  things  that  are  in  the  Church 
"  are  either  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
"  or  the  pride  of  life !  " 

'  In  the  Jirst  place,  to  speak  of  pride  of  life — ^what  Pride  of 
eagerness  and  hunger  after  honour  and  dignity  are  ^'• 
found  in  these  days  amongst  ecclesiastical  persons  ! 
What  abreathless  race  from  benefice  to  benefice,  from 
a  less  to  a  greater  one,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  ! 
Who  is  there  who  does  not  see  this?  Who  that  sees 
it  does  not  grieve  over  it  ?  Moreover,  those  who 
hold  these  dignities,  most  of  them  carry  themselves 
with  such  lofty  mien  and  high  looks,  that  their  place 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  humble  priesthood  of 
Christ,  but  in  proud  worldly  dominion! — not  ac- 
knowledging or  perceiving  what  the  master  of  hu- 
mility, Christ,  said  to  his  disciples  whom  he  called  to 
the  priesthood.  "  The  princes  of  the  nations "  (said 
He)  "  have  lordship  over  them,  and  those  who  are 
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■  '  "amongst  the  great  liave  power.  But  it  sliall  not  be 
'  "  so  with  you ;  but  he  who  is  great  among  you,  let 
'  "him  be  your  minister  ;  be  who  is  chief,  let  liim  be  i 
'  "  the  servant  of  iiU.     For  the  Son  of  Man  came  not 
'  "  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  raioister."    By  which  I 
'  words  the  Saviour  plainly  teaches,  that  magistracy"  j 
'  in  the  Church  is  nothing  else  than  humble  service. 

'  As  to  the  second  worldly  evil,  which  Is  the  Imt  of  the  I 
'^esli. — has  not  this  vice,  I  ask,  inundated  the  Church  ] 
'  as  with  the  flood  of  its  lust,  so  that  nothing  is  more  1 
'  carefully  sought  after,  in  these  most  troublous  times, 
'  by  the  most  part  of  priests,  than  that  which  ministers  J 
'  to  sensual  pleasure  ?     The}'  give  themselves  up  to  J 
'  feasting  and  banqueting ;  spend  themselves  in  vain  1 
'  babbling,  take  part  in  sports  and  plays,  devote  them- 
'  selves  to  hunting  and  hawking ;  are  drowned  in  the 
'  delights  of  this  world ;  patronise  those  who  cater  for  ] 
'  their  pleasure.     It  was  against  this  kind  of  people  ] 
'  that  Jude  the  Apostle  exclaimed :  "  Woe  unto  them  I  1 
'  "  for  they  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  ran  ' 
'  "  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward,  and 
'  "  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core.  These  are  spots 
'  "  in  your  feasts  of  charity,  when  they  feast  with  you, 
'  *'  feeding  themselves  without  fear ;  clouds  they  are  I 
'  "  without  water,  carried  about  of  winds;  trees  whose  | 
'  "  fruit  withereth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked  I 
'  "  up  by  the  roots  ;  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming,! 
'  "  out  their  own  shame  ;  wandering  stars,  to  whom  1 
'  "  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever," 

'  Covetotisness  also,  whicli  is  the  third  worldly  evil,! 
'  which  the  Apostle  John  calls  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  | 
'  Paul  idolatry — this  most  horrible  plague — has  so  J 
'  taken  possession  of  the  hearts  of  nearly  all  priests,  i 
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and  has  so  darkened  the  eyes  of  their  minds,  that  Chap.  vii. 
now-a-days  we  are  blind  to  everything,  but  that  ajd.  1612. 
alone  which  seems  to  be  able  to  bring  us  gain.  For 
in  these  days,  what  else  do  we  seek  for  in  the  Church 
than  rich  benefices  and  promotions  ?  In  these  same 
promotions,  what  else  do  we  count  upon  but  their 
fruits  and  revenues?  We  rush  after  them  with  such 
eagerness,  that  we  care  not  how  many  and  what 
duties,  or  how  great  benefices  we  take,  if  only  they 
have  great  revenues. 

*  0  Covetousness !  Paul  rightly  called  thee  "  the  root 
"  of  all  evil ! "  For  from  thee  comes  all  this  piling-up 
of  benefices  one  on  the  top  of  the  other ;  from  thee 
come  the  great  pensions,  assigned  out  of  many 
benefices  resigned  ;  from  thee  quarrels  about  tithes, 
about  ofierings,  about  mortuaries,  about  dilapida- 
tions, about  ecclesiastical  right  and  title,  for  which 
we  fight  as  though  for  our  very  lives  !  0  Cove- 
tousness! from  thee  come  burdensome  visitations 
of  bishops ;  from  thee  corruptions  of  Law  Courts, 
and  those  daily  fresh  inventions  by  which  the  poor 
people  are  harassed  ;  from  thee  the  sauciness  and 
insolence  of  officials !  0  Covetousness !  mother  of  all 
iniquity !  from  thee  comes  that  eager  desire  on  the 
part  of  ordinaries  to  enlarge  their  jurisdiction ;  from 
thee  their  foolish  and  mad  contention  to  get  hold  of 
the  probate  of  wills ;  from  thee  undue  sequestrations 
of  fruits ;  from  thee  that  superstitious  observance  of 
all  those  laws  which  are  lucrative,  and  disregard  and 
neglect  of  those  which  point  at  the  correction  of 
morals !  Wliy  should  I  mention  the  rest  ? — To  sum 
up  all  in  one  word :  every  corruption,  all  the  ruin  of 
the  Church,  all  the  scandals  of  the  world,  come  from 
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Chap.  vu.  '  the  covetousness  of  priests,  according  to  ihe  saying 
I  ia»,  1612.   ■  of  Paul,  which  I  repeat  again,  and  beat  into  your  I 
'  ears,  "  Covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil !  " 
teldly  '  1\\e  fourth  worldly  evil  which  mars  and  spots  the  I 

'  face  of  the  Church  is  the  incessant  worldly  oraipation 
'  in  which  many  priests  and  bishops  in  these  days  en- 
'  tangle  themselves — servants  of  men  rather  than  of 

*  God,  soldiers  of  this  world  rather  than  of  Christ.  For 
'  the  Apostle  Paul  writes  to  Timothy,  "  No  man  that 
'  "warreth  for  God  entangleth  himself  in  the  aflaira  J 
'  "of  this  life."     But  priests  are  "soldiers  of  God."  I 

*  Their  warfare  truly  is  not  carnal,  but  spiritual :  for  j 
'  our  warfare  is  to  pray,  to  read,  and  to  meditate  upon  1 

*  the  Scriptures  ;  to  minister  the  word  of  God,  to  ad- 
'  minister  the  sacraments  of  salvation,  to  make  sacri-  I 
'  fice  for  the  people,  and  to  offer  masses  for  their  souls. 
'  For  we  are  mediators  between  men  and  God,  as  Paul  j 
'  testifies,  writing  to  the  Hebrews  :  '*  Every  priest "  (he  j 

*  says)"taken  from  amongst  men  ia  ordained  for  men  in  1 
'  "  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices 

0    ■  "  for  sins."    Wherefore  the  Apostles,  the  first  priests 
'  and  bishops,  so  shrank  from  every  taint  of  worldly 
'  things  that  they  did  not  even  wish  to  minister  to  the  J 
'  necessities  of  the  poor,  although  this  was  a  great  ] 
'  work  of  piety ;  for  tliey  said,  "  It  is  not  right  that  we  I 
'  "  should  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve  tables ;  we  | 
'"will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  the  ] 
'  "ministry  of  the  word  of  God."  And  Paul  exclaims  to  I 
'  the  Corinthians,  "  K  you  have  any  secular  matters, 
'  "make  those  of  you  judges  who  are  of  least  estimation 
' :'  in  the  Church."    Indeed  from  this  worldUness,  and 
■  because  the  clergy  and  priests,  neglecting  spiritual 
'  things,  involve  themselves  in  earthly  occupation,  many 
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evils  follow.  First,  the  priestly  dignity  is  dishonoured,  Chap.  vn. 
which  is  greater  than  either  royal  or  imperial  dignity,  a.d.  1612. 
for  it  is  equal  to  that  of  angels.  And  the  splendour  of 
this  high  dignity  is  obscured  by  darkness  when  priests, 
whose  conversation  ought  to  be  in  heaven,  are  occupied 
with  the  things  of  earth.  Secondly,  the  dignity  of  priest  s 
is  despised  when  there  is  no  difference  between  such 
priests  and  laymen ;  but  (according  to  Hosea  the  pro- 
phet) "  as  the  people  are,  so  are  the  priests."  Thirdly,  Modem 
the  beautiful  order  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  Church  is 
confused  when  the  magnates  of  the  Church  are  busied 
in  vile  and  earthly  things,  and  in  their  stead  vile  and 
abject  persons  meddle  with  high  and  spiritual  things. 
Fourthly,  the  laity  themselves  are  scandalised  and 
driven  to  ruin,  when  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw 
men  from  this  world,  teach  men  to  love  this  world  by 
their  own  devotion  to  worldly  things,  and  by  their  love 
of  this  world  are  [themselves]  carried  down  headlong 
into  hell.  Besides,  when  priests  themselves  are  thus 
entangled,  it  must  end  in  hypocrisy ;  for,  mixed  up 
and  confused  with  the  laity,  they  lead,  under  a  priestly 
exterior,  the  mere  life  of  a  layman.  Also  their 
spiritual  weakness  and  servile  fear,  when  enervated 
by  the  waters  of  this  world,  makes  them  dare  neither 
to  do  nor  sa)''  anything  but  what  they  know  will 
be  grateful  and  pleasing  to  their  princes.  Lastly, 
such  is  their  ignorance  and  blindness,  when  blinded  by 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  that  they  can  discern  no- 
thing but  earthly  things.  Wherefore  not  without  cause 
our  Saviour  Christ  admonished  the  prelates  of  his 
Church, "  Take  heed  lest  your  hearts  be  burdened  by 
surfeiting  or  banqueting,  and  the  cares  of  this  world." 
By  the  cares  (He  says)  of  this  world ! "  The  hearts  of 
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'  priests  weighed  down  by  riches  cannot  lift  themselves  I 
'  on  high,  nor  raise  themselves  to  heavenly  things. 

'  Many  other  evils  there  be,  which  are  the  result  of  1 
'  the  worldliness  of  priests,  which  it  would  take  long  I 
'  to  mention ;  but  I  have  done.    These  are  those  four  | 

*  evils,  O  fathers!  O  priests!  by  which,  as  I  liave  said, 
'we  are  conformed  to  this  world,  by  which  the  face  ] 
'  of  the  Church  is  marred,  by  wliich  her  influence  ta  1 
'  destroyed,  plainly,  far  more  than  it  was  marred  and  ' 
'  destroyed,  either  at  the  beginning  by  the  persecution 

'  of  tyrants,  or  after  that  by  the  invasion  of  heresies 
'  which  followed.     For  by  the  persecution  of  tyrants 
'  the  persecuted  Church  was  made  stronger  and  more  i 
'  glorious ;  by  the  invasion  of  heretics,  the  Church  f 
'  being  shaken,  was  made  wiser  and  more  skilled  in  j 
'  Holy  Scriptures.     But  after  the  introduction  of  this  1 

*  most  sinful  worldUness,  when  worldliness  had  crept  in  1 
'  amongst  the  clergy,  the  root  of  all  spiritual  life- 

*  charity  itself — was  extinguished.     And  without  thia  I 
'  the  Church  can  neither  be  wise  nor  strong  in  God. 

'  In  these  times  also  we  experience  much  opposition  ] 
'  from  the  laity,  but  they  are  not  so  opposed  to  us  as 
'  we  are  to  ourselves.    Nor  does  their  opposition  do  us 
'  so  muchhurtas  the  opposition  of  our  own  wicked  lives, 
'  which  are  opposed  to  God  and  to  Christ ;  for  He  said,  , 
' "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."    We  are  J 
'  troubled  in  these  days  also  by  heretics — men  mad  with  | 
'  strange  folly ; — but  this  heresy  of  theirs  is  not  so  pes- 
'  tilential  and  pernicious  to  us  and  the  people  as  the 
'  vicious  and  depraved  lives  of  the  clergy,  which,  if  we  [ 
'may  believe  St.  Bernard,  is  a  species  of  heresy,  and  I 
'  the  greatest  and  most  pernicious  of  all ;  for  that  holy  | 
'  father,  preaching  in  a  certain  convocation  to  the  priests 
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of  his  time,  in  his  sermon  spake  in  these  words: —  Chap.vh. 
There  are  many  who  are  catholic  in  their  speaking  aj).  1612. 
and  preaching  who  are  very  heretics  in  their  actions, 
"  for  what  heretics  do  by  their  false  doctrines  these 
men  do  by  their  evil  examples — they  seduce  the 
people  and  lead  them  into  error  of  life — and  they 
are  by  so  much  worse  than  heretics  as  actions  are 
stronger  than  words."     These  things  said  Bernard, 
that  holy  father  of  so  great  and  ardent  spirit,  against 
the  faction  of  wicked  priests  of  his  time ;  by  which 
words  he  plainly  shows  that  there  be  two  kinds  of 
heretical  pravity— one  of  perverse  doctrine,  the  other 
of  perverse  living— of  which  the  latter  is  the  greater 
and  more  pernicious ;  and  this  reigns  in  the  Church, 
to  the  miserable  destruction  of  the  Church,  her  priests 
living  after  a  worldly  and  not  after  a  priestly  fashion. 
Wherefore  do  you  fathers,  you  priests,  and  all  of  you 
of  the  clergy,  awake  at  length,  and  rise  up  from  this 
your  sleep  in  this  forgetful  world :  and  being  awake, 
at  length  listen  to  Paul  calling  unto  you,  "  Be  ye  not 
"  conformed  to  this  world." 
'  This  concerning  the  first  part. 

*Now  let  us  come  to  the  second — concerning  Re-  Reforma- 
^foi^mation. 

'  "But  be  ye  reformed  in  the  newness  of  your  minds." 

*  What  Paul  commands  us  secondly  is,  that  we  should 
* "  be  rrformed  into  a  new  mind ; "  that  we  should 

*  savour  the  things  which  are  of  God  ;  that  we  should 
*be  reformed  to  those  things  which  are  contrary  to 
'what  I  have  been  speaking  of — i.e.  to  humility, 
'  sobriety,  charity,  spiritual  occupations ;  just  as  Paul 
'  wrote  to  Titus,  "  Denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
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■  '"lusts,  we    should  live    soberly,   righteously,    and! 
'"godly  in  this  present  world." 

'  Bat  tliis  reformation  and  restoration  in  ecclesiastical^ 
'  affairs  must  needs  begin  with  you,  our  fathers,  aii4 

*  then  afterwards  descend  upon  us  your  priests  and  thai 
'  whole  clergy.    For  you  are  our  chiefs — you  are  our  J 

*  examples  of  life.    To  you  we  look  as  waymarks  for  curl 

*  direction.    In  you  and  in  your  Uves  we  desire  to  read,f 
'  as  in  living  books,  how  we  ourselves  should  Uve.  i 

*  Wherefore,  if  you  wish  to  see  our  motes,  first  take  the  ' 
'  beams  out  of  your  own  eyes ;  for  it  is  an  old  proverb, 

' "  Physician  heal  thyself."    Do  you,  spiritual  doctors, 

*  first  assay  that  medicine  for  the  purgation  of  morala,.. 
'  and  then  you  may  offer  it  to  us  to  taste  of  it  also. 

'  The  way,  moreover,  by  which  the  Church  is  to  be  I 
'  reformed  and  restored  to  a  better  condition  is  not  to  I 
'  enact  any  new  laws  (for  there  are  laws  enough  and  to  ^ 
'  spare).     As  Solomon  says,  "  There  is  no  new  thing 

*  "  under  the  sun."    The  diseases  which  are  now  in  the 
'  Church  were  the  same  in  former  ages,  and  there  is 

*  no  evil  for  which  the  holy  fathers  did  not  provide  i 
'  excellent  remedies ;  there  are  no  crimes  in  prohibition  I 
'  of  which  there  are  not  laws  in  the  body  of  the  Canon 
'  Law.     The  need,  therefore,  is  not  for  the  enactment 

'  *'  of  new  laws  and  constitutions,  but  for  the  observance 
'  of  those  already  enacted.     Wherefore,  in  this  yourJ 
'  congregation,  let  the  existing  laws  be  produced  and! 
'  recited  which  prohibit  what  is  evil,  and  which  enjoin  1 

*  what  is  right. 

'  First,  let  those  laws  be  recited  which  admonish  youJ 
'fathers,  not  to  lay  j'our  hands  on  any,  nor  to  admii.1 
'  them  to  holy  orders,  rashly.     For  here  is  the  source! 

*  from  whence  other  evils  flow,  because  if  the  entrancel 

*  to  Holy  Orders  be  thrown  open,  all  who  offer  them-r 
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selves  are  forthwith  admitted  without  hindrance.  Chap.  viL 
Hence  proceed  and  emanate  those  hosts  of  both  un-  aj).  I612. 
learned  and  wicked  priests  which  are  in  the  Church,  wicked  ^ 
For  it  is  not,  m  my  judgment,  enough  that  a  pnest  learned 
can  construe  a  collect,  propound  a  proposition,  or  JJj^ " 
reply  to  a  sophism ;  but  much  more  needful  are  a  ^^^ 
good  and  pure  and  holy  life,  approved  morals,  mode- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  some  knowledge 
of  the  Sacraments,  above  all  fear  of  God  and  love 
of  heavenly  life. 

*  Let  the  laws  be  recited  which  direct  that  eccle- 
siastical benefices  should  be  conferred  on  the  worthy, 
and  promotions  in  the  Church  made  with  just  regard 
to  merit ;  not  by  carnal  affection,  nor  the  accepta- 
tion of  persons,  whereby  it  comes  to  pass  in  these  days, 
that  boys  instead  of  old  men,  fools  instead  of  wise 
men,  wicked  instead  of  good  men,  reign  and  rule  ! 

*Let  the  laws  be  recited  against  the  guilt  of  Simony, 
simony ;  which  plague,  which  contagion,  which  dire 
pestilence,  now  creeps  like  a  cancer  through  the 
minds  of  priests,  so  that  most  are  not  ashamed  in 
these  days  to  get  for  themselves  great  dignities  by 
petitions  and  suits  at  court,  rewards  and  promises. 

*  Let  the  laws  be  recited  wliich  command  the  per-  Residenoe 
sonal  residence  of  curates  at  their  churches:  for 
many  evils  spring  from  the  custom,  in  these  days,  of 
performing  all  clerical  duties  by  help  of  vicars  and 
substitutes ;  men  too  without  judgment,  unfit,  and 
often  wicked,  who  will  seek  nothing  from  the  people 
but  sordid  gain — whence  spring  scandals,  heresies, 
and  bad  Christianity  amongst  the  people.  ^9"^^^^ 

'Let   the  laws  be  rehearsed,  and  the  holy  rules  priests 
'  handed  down  from  our  ancestors  concerning  the  life  monks. 
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■  *  and   character  of  (he  clergy,  which    prohibit  an; 

,  '  churchman  from  being  a  merchant,  usurer, 
'  hunter,  or  common  plaj'er,  or  from  bearing  arms — 
'  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  clergy  from  frequenting 
'  taverns,  from  having  unlawful  intercourse  witl 
'  women — the  laws  which  command  sobriety  am 
'  modesty  in  vestment,  and  temperance  in  dress, 

'Let  also  the  laws  be  recited  concerning  monk8^ 
'  and  reUgious  men,  which  command  that,  leaving  the 
'  broad  way  of  the  world,  they  enter  the  narrow  way! 
'which  leads  to  hfe ;  which  command  them  not  tO' 
'  meddle  in  business,  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical; 
'  which  command  that  they  should  not  engage  in: 
'suits  in  civil  courts  for  earthly  things.  For  in  th0i 
'Council  of  Chalcedon  it  was  decreed  that  monks. 
'  should  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  praj'er  and 
'  fasting,  the  chastisement  of  their  Hesh,and  observancsj 

*  of  tlieir  monastic  rule. 

'  Above  all,  let  those  laws  be  recited  which  concene, 
'  and  pertain  to  you,  reverend  fathers  and  lords  bishops 
'  — laws  concerning  your  just  and  canonical  election, 

*  in  the  chapters  of  your  churches,  with  the  invocation 
'  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  because  this  is  not  done  in 
'  these  days,  and  prelates  are  often  chosen  more  by 
'  the  favour  of  men  than  the  grace  of  God,  so,  in  conse- 

*  quence,we  sometimes  certainly  have  bishops  too  Uttle 

*  spiritual — men  more  worldly  than  heavenly,  wiser  in 

*  the  spirit  of  this  world  than  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  I 

'  Let  the  laws  be  rehearsed  concerning  the  residence 
'  of  bishops  in  their  dioceses,  which  command  that 
'  they  watch  over  the  salvation  of  souls,  that  they 
'  disseminate  the  word  of  God,  that  they  personally 
'  appear  in  their  churches  at  least  on  great  festivals. 
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• 
that  they  sacrifice  for  their  people,  that  they  hear  Chap.  vii. 

the  causes  of  the  poor,  that  they  sustain  the  father-  a.d.  1612. 
less,   and  widows,   that   they   exercise   themselves 
always  in  works  of  piety. 

*  Let  the  laws  be  rehearsed  concerning  the  due  dis- 
tribution of  the  patrimony  of  Christ — laws  which 
command  that  the  goods  of  the  Church  be  spent  not 
in  sumptuous  buildings,  not  in  magnificence  and 
pomp,  not  in  feasts  and  banquets,  not  in  luxury  and 
lust,  not  in  enriching  kinsfolk  nor  in  keeping  hounds, 
but  in  things  useful  and  needful  to  the  Church.  For 
when  he  was  asked  by  Augustine,  the  English 
bishop,  in  what  way  English  bishops  and  prelates 
should  dispose  of  those  goods  which  were  the  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful.  Pope  Gregory  replied  (and  his 
reply  is  placed  in  the  Decretals^  ch.  xii.  q.  2),  that 
the  goods  of  bishops  should  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  of  which  one  part  should  go  to  the  bishop  and 
his  family,  another  to  his  clergy,  a  third  for  repair- 
ing buildings,  a  fourth  to  the  poor. 

*  Let  the  laws  be  recited,  and  let  them  be  recited  Reform  of 
again  and  again,  which  abolish  the  scandals  and  ti^^^^**" 
vices  of  courts,  which  take  away  those  daily  newly-  Courts, 
invented  arts  for  getting  money,  which  were  designed 

to  extirpate  and  eradicate  that  horrible  covetous- 
ness  which  is  the  root  and  cause  of  all  evils,  which 
is  the  fountain  of  all  iniquity. 

*  Lastly,  let  those  laws  and  constitutions  be  renewed  councils 
concerning   the   holding   of  Councils,  which  com-  ^eid 
mand  that  Provincial  Councils  should  be  held  more  oftener. 
frequently  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church.     For 
nothing   ever   happens    more   detrimental    to    the 
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■  '  Church  of  Christ  than  the  omission  of  Councils,  botq 
'  general  and  provincial. 

'Having  rehearsed  these  laws  and  others, 
'  them,  which  pertain  to  this  matter,  and  have 
'  their  object  the  correction  of  morals,  it  remains  that 
'  with  all  authority  and  power  their  execution  should 
'  be  commanded,  so  that  having  a  law  we  should  at 
'  length  live  according  to  it.  | 

'In  which  matter,  with  all  due  reverence,  I  appeal  ■ 
n^irsi   '  most  strongly  to  }/ou,  fathers  !    For  this  execution  of 
'  laws  and  observance  of  constitutions  ouglit  to  begin 
'  with  you,  so  that  by  your  living  example  you  may 
'  teach  us  priests  to  imitate  you.     Else  it  wLU  surely  i 
'  be  said  of  you,  "  They  lay  heavy  burdens  on  other  1 
'  "  men's  slioulders,  but  they  themselves  will  not  move  J 
' "  them  even  with  one  of  their  fingers."     But  you,  if  1 
'you  keep  the  laws,  and  first  reform  your  own  lives  f 
'  to   the  law  and  rules  of  the  Canons,  will  thereby  I 
'  provide  us  with  a  light,  in  which  we  shall  see  what  ] 
'  we  ought  to  do — the  Ught,  i.e.  of  your  good  example. 
'  And  we,  seeing  our  fathers  keep  the  laws,  will  gladly  I 
'  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  fathers. 

'  Tlie  clerical  and  priestly  part  of  the  church  being 
'  thus  reformed,  we  can  then  witli  better  grace  proceed 
'  to  the  reformation  of  the  lay  part,  which  indeed  it  will 
'  be  very  easy  to  do,  if  we  ourselves  have  been  reformed  1 
'  first.     For  the  body  follows  the  soul,  and  as  are  the  ' 
'  rulers  in  a  State  such  will  the  people  be.    Wherefore, 
'  if  priests  themselves,  the  rulers  of  souls,  were  good, 
'the  people  in  their  turn  would  become  good  also; 
'  for  our  own  goodness  would  teach  others  how  they  ■ 
'  may  be  good  more  clearly  than  all  other  kinds  of  I 
*  teaching  and  preaching.     Our  goodness  would  urge  1 
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*  them  on  in  the  right  way  fax  more  efficaciously  than  Chap,  vii 

*  all  your  suspensions  and  excommunications.   Where-  1^^71512 

*  fore,  if  you  wish  the  lay-people  to  live  according  to 

*  your  will  and  pleasure,  you  must  first  live  according 

*  to  the  will  of  God,  and  thus  (believe  me)  you  will 

*  easily  attain  what  you  wish  in  them. 

*  You  want  obedience  from  them.     And  it  is  right ; 

*  for  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  these  words  of 

*  Paul  to  the  laity  :  "  Be  obedient "  (he  says) "  to  your 
* "  rulers,  and  be  subject  to  them."    But  if  you  desire 

*  this  obedience,  first  give  reason  and  cause  of  obedi- 

*  ence  on  your  part,  as  the  same  Paul  teaches  in  the 
^following  text — "  Watch  as  those  that  give  an  account 

*  "  of  their  souls,"  and  then  they  will  obey  you. 

*  You  desire  to  be  honoured  by  the  people.  It  is 
^  right ;  for  Paul  writes  to  Timotheus,  "  R-iests  who 
* "  rule  well  are  worthy  of  double  honour,  chiefly 
^  "  those  who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine."     There- 

*  fore,  desiring  honour,  first  rule  well,  and  labour  in 
^  word  and  doctrine,  and  then  the  people  will  hold 
^  you  in  all  honour. 

*You  desire  to  reap  their  carnal  things,  and  to 
^  collect  tithes  and  offerings  without  any  reluctance 
**  on  their  part.     It  is  right ;  for  Paul,  writing  to  the 

*  Komans,  says  :  "  They  are  your  debtors,  and  ought 
* "  to  minister  to  you  in  carnal  things."     But  if  you 

*  wish  to  reap  their  carnal  things,  you  must  first  sow 
^  your  spiritual  things,  and  then  ye  shall  reap  abun- 

*  dantly  of  their  carnal  things.     For  that  man  is  hard 

*  and  unjust  who  desires  "  to  reap  where  he  has  not 
^  "  sown,  and  to  gather  where  he  has  not  scattered." 

*  You  desire  ecclesiastical  liberty,  and  not  to  be 
^  drawn  before  civil  courts.     And  this  too  is  right ; 
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Chap.  VII.  '  for  in  the  Psalms  it  is  said,  "  Touch  not  mine  ] 
[a,  '"anointed."  But  if  ye  desire  this  liberty,  loose  I 
'  yourselves  first  from  worldly  bondage,  and  from  the  | 
'cringing  service  of  men,  and  claim  for  yourselves  I 
'  that  true  liberty  of  Christ,  that  spiritual  liberty  J 
'  through  grace  from  sin,  and  serve  God  and  reign  in  1 
'Him,  and  then  (believe  me)  the  people  will  not. I 
'  touch  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  their  God  ! 

'  You  desire  security,  quiet,  and  peace.  And  this  is  I 
'  litting.  But,  desiring  peace,  return  to  the  God  of  love  T 
'  and  peace ;  return  to  Clirist,  in  whom  is  the  true 
'  peace  of  the  Spirit  which  passeth  all  understanding ;  1 
'  return  to  the  true  priestly  life.  And  lastly,  as  Paul  1 
'  commands,  "  Be  ye  reformed  in  the  newness  of  your  1 
' "  minds,  that  ye  may  know  those  things  which  are  of  I 
'  "  God  ;  and  the  peace  of  God  shall  be  with  you ! 

'These,  reverend  fathers  and  most  distinguished  men,  j 
'  are  the  things  that  I  thought  should  be  spoken  cou- 
'  ceming  the  reformation  of  the  clergy.     I  trust  that,  ] 
'  in  your  clemency,  you  will  take  them  in  good  part.  [ 
'  If,  by  chance,  I  should  seem  to  have  gone  too  far  in 
'this  sermon — if  I  have  said  anything  with  too  much 
'  warmth — forgive  it  me,  and  pardon  a  man  speaking 
*  out  of  zeal,  a  man  sorrowing  for  the  ruin  of  the 
'  Church ;  and,  passing  by  any  foolishness  of  mine,  con- 
'  sider  the  thing  itself.     Consider  the  miserable  state  j 
'  and  condition  of  tlie  Church,  and  bend  your  whole  | 
'  minds  to  its  reformation.     Suffer  not,  falhers,  suffer  j 
'  not  this  so  illustrious  an  assembly  to  break  up  with- 
'  out  result.     Suffer  not  this  your  congregation  to  J 
'  slip  by  for  nothing.     Ye  have  indeed  often  beea  ] 
'  assembled.     But  (if  by  your  leave  I  may  speak  the  ] 
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*  truth)  I  see  not  what  fruit  has  as  yet  resulted,  Chap,  vii 
'especially  to  the  Church,  from  assemblies  of  this  a.d.  1612. 
'  kind !     Go  now,  in  the  Spirit  whom  you  have  in- 

'  voked,  that  ye  may  be  able,  with  his  assistance,  to 

*  devise,  to  ordain,  and  to  decree  those  things  which 

*  may  be  useful  to  the  Church,  and  redound  to  your 
'  praise   and  the  honour  of  God :    to  whom  be  all 

*  honour  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen  ! ' 


Comparing  this  noble  sermon  with  the  passages 
quoted  in  an  earlier  chapter  from  Colet's  lectures  at 
Oxford  and*^  his  Abstracts  of  the  Dionysian  writings, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  what,  fourteen  years  before, 
he  had  uttered  as  it  were  in  secret,  he  had  now,  as 
occasion  required,  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops.  ^ 
What  effect  it  had  upon  the  assembled  clergy  no 
record  remains  to  tell. 

The  object  which  Wolsey  had  in  view  in  the  con-  Woisey 
vocation  was,  it  may  be  presumed,  attained  to  his  four^°^ 
satisfaction.      The   clergy   granted  the   King  *  four  d^s"^®^- 
'  dismes,'  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instalments.^     And  this 
was  the  full  amount  of  taxation  usually  demanded 
by  English  sovereigns  from  the  clergy  in  time  of  war, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency.* 

Whether  Bishop  Fitzjames  succeeded  equally  well 
in  securing  the  inhuman  object  which  was  nearest  to 
his  heart,  is  not  equally  clear. 


I  Brewer,  i.  4312. 

*  A  *  tenth/  of  the  clergy,  pro- 
duced in  1600  about  12,000/.  See 
Itulian  Relation  of  England,  0.  S. 
p.  62.  Four-tenths  would  be  equal 
to  about  half  a  million  sterling  in 
present  money. 


'  If  the  King  should  go  to  war, 
he  ...  .  immediately  compels 
the  clergy  to  pay  him  one,  two,  or 
three  fifteenths  or  tenths  .  .  .  and 
more  if  the  urgency  of  the  war 
should  require  it.' — Ibid,  p.  62. 
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But  one  authentic  picture  of  a  scene  which  thera  I 
can  be  little  doubt  occurred  iu  this  Convocation  haa  I 
been  preserved,  to  give  a  passing  glimpse  into  the  I 
nature  of  the  discussion  which  followed  upon  the 
subject  of  the  '  extirpation  of  heresy.'  In  the  couree 
of  the  debate,  tlie  advocates  of  increased  severity 
against  poor  Lollards  were  asked,  it  seems,  to  point 
out,  if  they  could,  a  single  passage  in  the  CanonicalJ 
Scriptures  which  commands  the  capital  punishment  I 
of  heretics.  Whereupon  an  old  divine '  rose  from  his  I 
seat,  and  with  some  severity  and  temper  quoted  the  1 
command  of  St,  Paul  to  Titus ;  '  A  man  that  is  an  I 
'heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject.'  I 
The  old  man  quoted  tlie  words  as  they  stand  in  the  1 
Vulgate  version :  '  Hiereticum  hominem  post  unam  et  I 
'  alteram  correptionem  devita  I ' — '■De-vita  I '  he  repeated  I 
with  emphasis ;  and  again,  louder  still,  he  thundered  | 
'  De-vita  ! '  till  everyone  wondered  what  had  happened  1 
to  the  man.  At  length  he  proceeded  to  explain  that  I 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  verb  '  devitare '  being  '  de  J 
'  vita  tollere  '  (I),  the  passage  in  question  was  clearly.1 
a  direct  command  to  punish  heretics  by  death !  "^ 


'  *  S«nex  quidnm  The(ilo)fiu  nl 
'  iroprimie  aeverus.' — Eranni  Anno- 
tationtt,^\t.  161R,  p.  489;  sudedit. 
163^,  p.  656.  '  Senex  quidtim  seve- 
'  rug  et  vel  supercilio  teate  theolo- 
gus,  maguo  atomacbo,  lespoudit.' 
— Eratmi  Moria  Encumium,  Basle, 
IGIO,  p.  225. 

'-*  Bee  DOte  of  Erasmus  in  Us 
'^iino(a(i(m«»,'i«/ocDTituaiii.  10; 
also  tlie  rraiie  uf  Folly,  where 
the  story  is  told  iu  connection  with 
further  particulars.  The  ejcect 
coincidence   between    the   two  nc- 


.  counts  of  the  old  divine's  coDBtruc- 
tion  of  Titus  iii.  Mi  leads  t«  the 
I  concluaioo  that  tlie  rest  of  the  story, 
\  as  giveu   ID    the   Fraite   (jf  t'Mj/, 
'  may  also  very  probably  be  Utemllj 
I  true.     Kniffht,  in  his  IJfe  -if  Cnkt, 
concludes  that  as  the  &tory  is  told 
in  the  FraUe  of  FuSly,  the  mcident 
must  have  occurred  in  a  previoiut 
convocation,  as  this  satire  was  writ-   , 
I  ten  fif/ore  1512.— Knight,  pp.  109,  , 
I  200.     But  the  story  is  not  inserted  I 
,  in  the  edilions  of  151 1  and  of  161S;  1 
I  whilst  it  is  inserted  in  the    BbsIb  1 
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A  smile  passed  round  among  those  members  of  Con-  Chap,  vn 
vocation  ^ho  were  learned  enough  to  detect  the  gross  a.d.  I612. 
ignorance  of  the  old  divine  ;  but  to  the  rest  his  logic 
appeared  perfectly  conclusive,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  proceed  triumphantly  to  support  his  position  by 
quoting,  again  from  the  Vulgate,  the  text  translated 
in  the  English  version,  *  Suffer  not  a  witch  to  live.'  For 
the  word  '  witch '  the  Vulgate  version  has  *  maleficus.' 
A  heretic,  he  declared,  was  clearly  'maleficus,'  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  live.     By  which 
conclusive  logic  the  learned  members  of  the  Convo- 
cation of  1512  ^ere,  it   is  said,  for  the  most  part^ 
completely  carried  away.^ 

This  story,  resting  wholly  or  in  part  upon  Colet's 
own  relation  to  Erasmus,  is  the  only  glimpse  which 
can  be  gathered  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convo- 
cation *  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.' 


II.    COLET   IS   CHARGED   WITH   HERESY   (1612). 

Before   the   spring   of  1512   was   passed,   Colet's  Coiet's 
Sermon  to  Convocation  was  printed  and  distributed  prfXd. 


edition  of  the  Encomium  Morus, 
November  12, 1519,  published  just 
after  Colet's  death  (p.  220).  Nor  is 
the  first  part  of  the  story  relating  to 
Titus  iii.  10  to  be  found  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Annotationes  (1516). 
The  story  is  first  told  by  Erasmus 
in  the  second  edition  (1519),  pub- 
lished just  before  Colet's  death,  and 
then  without  any  mention  of  Colet's 
name;  the  latter  being  possibly 
omitted  lest,  as  Bishop  Fitzjames 


was  still  living,  its  mention  should  be 
dangerous  to  Colet.  It  was  not  till 
the  third  edition  was  published  (in 
1622),  when  both  Colet  and  Colet's 
persecutor  were  dead,  that  Eras- 
mus added  the  words, '  Id,  ne  quis 
'suspicetur  meum  esse  commen- 
<  tum,  ticce^i  ex  Johanne  Coleto,  viro 
'spectatse  integritatis,  quo  prtesi- 
'  dente  res  acta  est.' — Armotationes, 
drd  ed.  1522,  p.  558. 
1  Praise  of  Foliy,  1519,  p.  226. 
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vn.  in  Latin,  and  probably  in  English '  also  ;  and  as  thei 
1512.   was  an  immediate  lull  in  the  storm  of  persecution,  hi 
may  possibly  have  come  off  rather  as  victor  than  aal 
vanquished,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  triumph  of  thei 
persecuting  party  in  Convocation. 

The  bold  position  he  had  taken  had  rallied  roundhim 
not  a  few  honest-hearted  men,  and  had  made  him, 
perhaps  unconsciously  on  his  part,  the  man  to  whoi 
earnest  truth-seekers  looked  up  as  to  a  leader,  and^ 
upon  whom  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blindly  orthodo] 
party  vented  all  their  jealousy  and  hatred. 

He  was  henceforth  a  marked  man.  That  school  oi 
his  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  to  the  erection  of  which,] 
he  had  devoted  his  fortune,  which  he  had  the  previoua; 
autumn  made  his  will  to  endow,  had  now  risen  into  a< 
conspicuous  building,  and  the  motives  of  the  Dean  in 
building  it  were  of  course  everywhere  canvassed.  Thai 
school  was  now  fairly  at  work.  LiUy,  the  godson  of  I 
Grocyu,  the  late  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  was 
already  appointed  headmaster  ;  and  as  he  was  knovral 
to  have  himself  travelled  in  Greece  to  perfect  his  cla&-( 
sical  knowledge,  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  by  an; 
that  here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  cathedral,  was 
to  be  taught  to  the  boys  that '  heretical  Greek '  which 
was  regarded  with  so  much  suspicion.  Here  was,  in 
fact,  a  school  of  the  *  new  learning,'  sowing  in  the  minds 
of  English  youth  the  seeds  of  that  free  thought  and 


'  There  ia  an  old  English  I ransln-  '  tbe  Latin  edition  of  1611. 
tion  given  by  Knight  in  his  Life  q^j  —Knight, p.  271.  Knight  spealui 
Cotet  (pi).  !^8I>-3U8),  printed  hy  ,  the  old  Engliab  version  u 'written 
'Tboraus  Betlhelet,  rajfiuB  impres-  i  'prohubly  by  tbe  Dean  bimBelfi'but 
sor,"  ond  without  date.  Pynaon  was  he  gives  no  evidence  in  mipport  of 
the  King's  printer  in  1612  (Brewer,  his  conjecture.— See  Kniffbt'a  L^ 
i.p.ia«)),andacoordinglyheprinted  |  of  Celft,  p.  190, 
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heresy  which  Colet  had  so  long  been  teaching  to  the  Chap,  vn 
people  from  his  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's.  More  had  already  a.d.  1512. 
facetiously  told  Colet  that  he  could  not  wonder  if  his 
school  should  raise  a  storm  of  malice ;  for  people  cannot 
help  seeing  that,  as  in  the  Trojan  horse  were  concealed 
armed  Greeks  for  the  destruction  of  barbarian  Troy,  so 
from  this  school  would  come  forth  those  who  would 
expose  and  upset  their  ignorance.^ 

No  wonder,  indeed,  if  the  wrath  of  Bishop  Fitzjames 
should  be  kindled  against  Colet ;  no  wonder  if,  having 
failed  in  his  attempt  effectually  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of 
persecution  in  the  recent  Convocation,  he  should  now 
vent  his  spleen  upon  the  newly-founded  school. 

But  how  fully,  amid  all,  Colet  preserved  his  temper 
and  persevered  in  his  work,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  letter  to  Erasmus,  who,  in  intervals  of  leisure 
from  graver  labours,  was  devoting  his  literary  talents 
to  the  service  of  Colet's  school,  and  whose  little  book, 
'  De  Copi4  Verborum,'  was  part  of  it  already  in  the 
printer's  hands :- 

Colet  to  Erasmus} 

'  Indeed,  dearest  Erasmus,  since  you  left  London 
'  I  have  heard  nothing  of  you.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  been  spending  a  few  days  in  the  country 
'  with  my  mother,  consoling  her  in  her  grief  on  the 


*  *  Neque  Talde  miror  si  clarissi- 
'  mae  scholse  tuse  rumpantur  invidia. 

*  Vident  enim  uti  ex  equo  Trojano 
'  prodieruut  Graeci,  qui    barbaram 

*  diruere  Trojam,  sic  ^  tu&  prodire 
'  schoid  qui  ipsorum  arguunt  atque 

subvertunt  inscitiam.' — Stapleton's 


Tres  Thmrue,  p.  166,  ed.  1612 ;  p.  28, 
ed.  1688. 

2  Brewer,  vol.  ii.  No.  3190. 
The  true  date,  1512,  is  clearly 
fixed  by  the  allusion  to  the  '  De 
*  Copia,'  &c.— Eras.  Epist.  App. 
ccccvi. 
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p.  vn.  '  death  of  my  servant,  who  died  at  her  house,  whoi 
'  she  loved  as  a  son,  and  for  whose  death  she  wept  ae 
'  though  he  had  been  more  than  a  son.     The  night  on 
'  which  I  returned  to  town  I  received  your  letter. 

'Now  listen  to  a  joke  !  A  certain  bishop,  who 
'held,  too,  to  be  one  of  the  wiser  ones,  has  bei 
'  blaspheming  our  school  before  a  large  concourt 
'  of  people,  declaring  that  I  have  erected  what  is 
'  useless  thitig,  yea  a  bad  thing — yea  more  (to  give 
'  his  own  words),  a  temple  of  idolatry.  Which. 
'  indeed,  I  fancy  he  called  it,  because  the  poets  are  to 
'  be  taught  there !  At  this,  Erasmus,  I  am  not  angry, 
'  but  laugh  heartily.  .  .  . 

'  I  send  you  a  little  book  containing  the  sennon 
[to  the  Convocation?].     '  The  printers  said  they  had' 
'  sent  some  to  Cambridge. 

'  Farewell !  Do  not  forget  the  verses  for  our  boys»1 
'  which  I  want  you  to  finish  with  all  good  nature  and 
'  courtesy.  Take  care  to  let  us  have  the  second  part 
'  of  your  "  Copia." ' 

DeCopii'       '^^^  second  part  of  the  'Copia'  was  accordingly 
retace  oi    completed,  and  the  whole  sent  to  the  press  in  May, 
with  a  prefatory  letter  to  Colet,'  in  which  Erasmus 
paid  a  loving  tribute  to  his  friend's    character  and 
work.     He  dwelt  upon  Colet's  noble  self-sacrificing  l 
devotion  to  the  good  of  others,  and  the  judgment  Iie4 
had  shown  in  singhug  out  two  main  objects  at  i 
to  labour,  as  the  most  powerful  means  of  furtherin 
the  great  cause  so  dear  to  liis  heart. 

To  implant  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the   comm 
(■wwhing,  people,  by  constant  preaching,  year  after  year,  f 

'  IJated  '  U.uxii.  iii.  Kul,  Mnias ;  Loudim.' 
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his  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's — this,  wrote  Erasmus,  had  Ohap.  vn. 
been  Colet's  first  great  work ;  and  surely  it  had  a.d.  isia. 
borne  much  fruit ! 

To  found  a  school,  wherein  the  sons  of  the  people  Coiet's 
should  drink  in  Christ  along  with  a  sound  education 
— that  thereby,  as  it  were  in  the  cradle  of  coming 
generations,  the  foundation  might  be  laid  of  the 
future  welfare  of  his  country — this  had  been  the 
second  great  work  to  which  Colet  had  devoted  time, 
talents,  and  a  princely  fortune. 

'  What  is  this,  I  ask,  but  to  act  as  a  father  to  all  your  Erasmus 

*  children  and  fellow-citizens  ?  You  rob  yourself  to  S  Coiet^s 
'  make  them  rich ;  you  strip  yourself  to  clothe  them.  ^^^^ 

'  You  wear  yourself  out  with  toil,  that  they  may  be 

*  quickened  into  life  in  Christ.    In  a  word,  you  spend 

*  yourself  away  that  you  may  gain  them  for  Christ ! 

*  He  must  be  envious,  indeed,  who  does  not  back 
'  with  all  his  might  the  man  who  engages  in  a  work 
'  like  this.  He  must  be  wicked,  indeed,  who  can 
. '  gainsay  or  interrupt  him.  That  man  is  an  enemy 
'to  England  who  does  not  care  to  give  a  helping 
'  hand  where  he  can.' 

Which  words  in  praise  of  Colet's  self-sacrificing 
work  were  not  merely  uttered  within  hearing  of  those 
who  might  hang  upon  the  lips  of  the  aged  Fitzjames 
or  the  bishop  who  had  '  blasphemed '  the  school ;  they 
passed,  with  edition  after  edition  of  the  *  Copia '  of 
Erasmus,  into  the  hands  of  every  scholar  in  Europe, 
until  they  were  known  and  read  of  all  men !  ^ 

But  Bishop  Fitzjames,  whose  unabating  zeal  against 


*  The  first  edition  was  printed 
at  Paris  by  Badius.  Another  was 
printed  by  Schureriua  (Argentorat.), 


January  1513.  And,  in  Oct.  1514, 
Erasmus  sent  to  Schurerius  a  revised 
copy  for  publication. 
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.  heretics  had  become  the  mhng  passion  of  his  old 
no  longer  able  to  control  his  hatred  of  the  Dean^ 
associated  with  himself  two  other  bishops  of  like 
opinion  and  spirit  in  the  ignoble  work  of  making 
trouble  for  Colet.  They  resorted  to  their  usual 
weapon — persecution.  Tliey  exhibited  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  articles  against  Colet  extracted 
from  his  sermons.  Their  first  charge  was  that  he  had 
preached  that  images  ought  not  to  be  worshipped. 
The  second  charge  was  that  he  had  denied  that  Christ, 
when  He  commanded  Peter  the  third  time  to  '  feed 
'  his  lambs,'  made  any  allusion  to  the  application  of 
episcopal  revenues  in  hospitality  or  anything  else, 
seeing  that  Peter  was  a  poor  man,  and  had  no  epi- 
scopal revenues  at  aU.  The  third  charge  was,  that 
speaking  once  from  his  pulpit  of  those  who  wei 
accustomed  to  read  their  sermons,  he  meant  to  givi 
a  side-hit  at  the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  on  account  of 
his  old  age,  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  sermons,' 

But  the  Archbishop,  thoroughly  appreciating  as 
he  did  the  high  qualities  of  the  Dean,  became  liia 
protector  and  advocate,  instead  of  his  judge.  Colet 
himself,  says  Erasmus,  did  not  deign  to  make 
reply  to  these  fooUsh  charges,  and  others  'more 
'  foolish  still.'  ^  And  the  Archbishop,  therefore,  with- 
out hearing  any  reply,  indignantly  rejected  them. 

What  the  charges  '  tnore  foolish  still '  may  have 
been  Erasmus  does  not  record.  But  Tyndale  men- 
tions, as  a  well  known  fact,  that  '  the  Bishop  of 
'  London  would  have  made  Dean  C-oIet  of  Paules  a 
'  heretic  for  translating  the  Paternoster  in  English,  had 


lean^^B 


'  Eraa.  Op.  i 


'  Ibid.  p.  460,  K. 
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'not  the  [Archjbishop  of  Canterbury    helped    the  Chap-VH. 
'  Dean.'  ^     Colet's  English  translation  or  paraphrase  aj>.  I612. 
of  the  Paternoster  still  remains  to  show  that  he  was 
open  to  the  charge.^     But   for  once,  at  least,  the 
persecutor  was  robbed  of  his  prey  ! 

For  a  while,  indeed,  Colet's  voice  had  been  silenced ; 
but  now  Erasmus  was  able  to  congratulate  his  friend 
on  his  return  to  his  post  of  duty  at  St.  Paul's. 

'  I  was  delighted  to  hear  from  you '  [he  wrote  from  Erasmus 
Cambridge],  '  and  have  to  congratulate  you  that  you 
'  have  returned  to  your  most  sacred  and  useful  work 

*  of  preaching.  I  fancy  even  this  little  interruption 
*will  be  overruled  for  good,  for  your  people  will 
'  listen  to  your  voice  all  the  more  eagerly  for  having 

*  been  deprived  of  it  for  a  while.  May  Jesus,  Optimus 
'  Maximus,  keep  you  in  safety ! '  ^ 

III.    MORE   IN   TROUBLE   AGAIN   (1612). 

In  closing  this  chapter,  it  may  perhaps  be  remarked 
that  little  has  been  heard  of  More  during  these  the 
first  years  of  his  return  to  public  life. 

The  fact  is,  that  he  had  been  too  busy  to  write  Moreen- 
many  letters  even  to  Erasmus.     He  had  been  rapidly  b^°i^'° 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  public  business.    His  judicial 
office  of  undersheriff  of  London  had  required  his  close 
attention  every  Thursday.   His  private  practice  at  the 

*  3    Tyndale,    p.    168    (Parker  j  *  Marie    Virginis   secundum    usum 
Society).  i  *  Sarum    totaliter    ad    longum,* — 

'  '  The  Seven  Peticyons  of  the  ,  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  App.  MUceU 
*  Paternoster,  by  Joan  Colet,  Deane    lanieSf  No.  xii.  p.  450. 
'  of  Paules,*  inserted  in  the  collec-        '  Eras.  Epist.  cvii.    Brewer,  No. 
tion  of  Prayer  entitled  *  Horabeate  i  3405,  under  date  Ist  Nov.  1512. 
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€aip.  vn.  bar  had  also  in  the  meaatirae  rapidly  increased, 
»j.,  1512.  drawn  largely  on  his  time.  When  Erasmus  wrote  to 
know  what  he  was  doing,  and  why  he  did  not  write, 
the  answer  was  that  More  was  constantlj'  closeted  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  engaged  in  '  grave  business,' 
and  would  write  if  he  could.  What  leisure  he  could, 
snatch  from  these  pubUc  duties  lie  would  seem  to' 
have  been  devoting  to  his  '  History  of  Richard  TTT.' 
the  materials  for  which  he  probably  obtained  throi 
his  former  connection  with  Cardinal  Morton. 

And  were  we  to  lift  the  veil  from  his  domestic  life^l 
we  should  find  the  dark  shadow  of  sorrow  cast  upott' 
his  bright  home  in  Bucklersbury.  But  a  few  ahoi 
months  ago,  such  was  the  air  of  happine-sa  about  that' 
household,  that  Amraonius,  writing  as  he  often  did  to 
Erasmus,  to  tell  him  all  the  news,  whilst  betraying,  by 
the  endearing  epithets  he  used,  his  fascination  for  the 
loveliness  of  More's  own  gentle  nature,  had  spoken  also 
of  his  '  most  good-natured  wife,'  and  of  the  '  children 
'  and  whole  famUy  '  as  *  charmingly  well.'  ^ 

Now  four  motherless  children  nestle  round  their 
widowed  father's  knee.*  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter 


fl  to" 


'  Eru.  Epist.  czxriii.  and  exvi. 

'  '  Written  by  Master  Thomas 
'More,  then  oneof  theundefBheriffs 
'  of  London,  about  the  year  1513.' — 
More*  Engliah  Works,  p.  35, 

'■'  '  MoruG  noater  nielitlMliuus, 
■cum  sua  facillima  coDJuge  .  .  .  et 
'  liberij  Bc  univerea  familiti  putcbcr- 
'rime  Tftlet.' — Ammonius  to  Erna- 
mus:  Epist.  c\xx\.  This  latter, 
dated  May  10,  1516,  evidently 
belongs  to  an  earlier  date.  It  is 
apparently  in  reply   to  Kpbt.  ex. 


dal«d   April   21,   from  Paris,   and 
written    by    Erasmus    during    his    J 
stay  there  in  1611.  A 

'  The  date  of  the  death  of  MonVi  \ 
&r8t  wire  it  is  not  eaey  exactly  to  fix. 
Oresocre  More  says, '  His  wife  Jane, 
'  as  long  as  she  lived,  which  was 
'  but  some  six  years,  brought  unto 
'him  almost  everv  year  ft  child.' —    , 
lAfe  if  Sir  T.  More,  p,  40.     TUa  J 
would  bring  her  death  lo  1611,  ofa 
16la. 
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— the  child  of  six  years  old — ^henceforth  it  will  be  her  Chap.  vii. 
lot  to  fill  her  lost  mother's  place  in  her  father's  heart,  a.©.  I612. 
and  to  be  a  mother  to  the  little  ones.     And  she  too 
is  not  unknown  to  fame.     It  was  she 

.    .    .    .    <  whe  clasped  in  her  last  trance 
*  Her  murdered  father's  head/    .... 


8 


I.     COLET    PREACHES   AGAINST   THE    CONTINENTAL   W,UIR- 
THE    FIBST   CAMPAIGN    (1612-13). 

If  Colet  returned  to  his  pulpit  after  a  narrow  escapfti 
of  being  burned  for  heresy,  it  was  to  continue  to  da 
his  duty,  and  not  to  preach  in  future  onlysuch  sermon^l 
as  might  escape  tlie  censure  of  his  bishop.  His  honesty! 
and  boldness  were  soon  again  put  to  the  test. 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1512  that  Henry  VIlL.  ft 

the  first  time  mingled  the  blood  of  English  soldiei 
in  those  Continental  wars  which  now  for  some  years] 
became  the  absorbing  object  of  attention. 

European  rulers  had  not  yet  accepted  the  mod) 
notion  of  territorial  sovereignty.  Instead  of  looki 
upon  themselves  as  the  rulers  of  nations,  Hving  within 
the  settled  boundaries  of  their  respective  countries, 
they  still  thirsted  for  war  and  conquest,  and  dreamed 
of  universal  dominion.  To  how  great  an  estent  this 
was  BO,  a  glance  at  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  chief 
rulers  of  Europe  at  this  period  will  show. 

How  Pope  Julius  II.  was  striving  to  add  tempon 
to  spiritual  sovereignty,  and  desired  to  be  the  '  lor( 
•  and  master  of  the  game  of  the  world,'  has  been 
already  noticed  in  mentioning  how  it  called  forth 
the  satire  of  Erasmus,  in  his  '  Praise  of  Folly.'     Thie 
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warlike  Pope  was  stiU  fighting  in  his  old  age.     Side  W  Chap. 

by  side  with  Pope  Julius  was  CsBsar  Maximilian,  Arch-  \ L 

duke  of  Austria,  King  of  the  Komans,  Emperor  of  ^^•^^^*- 
Germany,  &c. — ^fit  representative  of  the  ambitious 
House  of  Hapsburg !  Not  contented  with  all  these 
titles  and  dominions,  Maximilian  was  intriguing  to 
secure  by  marriages  the  restoration  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Netherlands, 
Franche-Comt^,  and  Artois,  as  well  as  of  Castile  and 
Arragon,  to  the  titles  and  possessions  of  his  royal 
house.  And  what  he  could  not  secure  by  marriages 
he  was  trying  to  secure  by  arms.  Had  his  success 
equalled  his  lust  of  dominion,  east  and  west  would 
have  been  united  in  the  one  '  Holy  Empire  '  of  which 
he  dreamed,  independent  even  of  Papal  interference, 
and  hereditary  for  evgr  in  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
Then  there  was  Louis  XH.,  the  *Most  Christian'  King  -^ 
of  France,  laying  claim  to  a  great  part  of  Italy,  pushing 
his  influence  and  power  so  far  as  to  strike  terror  into 
the  minds  of  other  princes ;  assuming  to  himself  the 
rank  of  the  first  prince  in  Christendom ;  his  chief  minis- 
ter aspiring  to  succeed  Julius  H.  in  the  Papal  chair  ; 
his  son  Francis  ready  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Empire  on  th^  death  of  MaximiUan.  And,  lastly,  there  , 
was  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  eager  to  win  his  spurs, 
and  to  achieve  military  renown  at  the  first  opportunity ; 
reviving  old  obsolete  claims  on  the  crown  of  France ;  — 
ready  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Empire 
when  it  became  vacant,  and  to  plot  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  Wolsey  to  the  Tapal  chair  !  Throw  all  these 
rival  claims  and  objects  of  ambition  into  a  wild  medley, 
consider  to  what  plots  and  counterplots,  leagues  and 
breaches  of  them,  all  this  vast  entanglement  of  interests 
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and  ambitions  must  give  rise,  and  some  faint  idea  mav 
be  gained  of  the  state  of  European  politics. 
'.■  Already  in  December  1511,  a  Holy  Alliance  had 
been  formed  between  Pope  Jubus,  Maximilian,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  Henry  Viil.,  to  arrest  the  conquests  and 
humble  the  ambition  of  Louis  XH,  How  the  clergy 
had  been  induced  to  tax  themselves  in  support  of  this 
holy  enterprise  has  already  been  seen.  Parliament 
also  had  granted  a  subsidy  of  two  fifteenths  and 
tenths,  and  had  made  some  needful  provision  for  the 
approaching  war.  Everything  was  ready,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1512  the  first  English  expedition  sailed. 

Ferdinand  persuaded  Henry  VIH.  to  aid  him  in 
attacking  Guienne,  and,  all  unused  to  the  stratagems 
of  war,  he  fell  into  the  snare.  While  his  father-in  law 
was  playing  his  selfish  game,  and  reducing  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre,  Henrj-'s  fleet  and  soldiers  were  left  to  play 
their  part  alone.  The  whole  expedition,  owing  to 
delays  and  gross  mismanagement,  wofully  miscarried. 
There  were  symptoms  of  mutiny  and  desertion  ;  and  at 
length  the  English  army  returned  home  utterly  de- 
niorahsed,  and  in  the  teeth  of  their  commands.  The 
English  flag  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
French  wits  wrote  biting  satires  'De  Anglorum  e  Gal- 
'  liis  Fugfl,'  ^  and  in  bitter  disappointment  Henry  VUl., 
to  avoid  further  disgrace,  was  obliged  to  hush  up  the 
aflair,  aUowiug  the  disbanded  soldiers  to  retuni  to  their 
homes  without  further  inquiry.-  It  was  in  vain  that 
More  replied  to  the  French  wits  with  epigram  for  epi- 
gram, correcting  their  exaggerated  satire,  and  turn- 
ing the  tables  upon  their  own  nation.'    He  laid  i 

'  PkUomorui,  p.  71.  I      '  '  ^"  Bririum  Oermanum  fuUi 

'  See  Brewer,  i.  preface  p.  xl  et     '  acribenCcnt  de    Chordigera' 
feq.,  &nd  authoritieB  there  cited.        '  '  eundem:  Ver)u»  exeerptie  Chori 
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foundation  of  a  controversy  by  which  he  was  annoyed     Chap. 

vm 
in  after-years,^  and  did  little  at  the  time  to  remove L 

the  general  feeUng  of  national  disgrace  which  resulted  ^'^'  ^^^^' 

from  this  first  trial  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  game  of  war. 

Meanwhile  Colet,  ever  prone  to  speak  out  plainly  coiet 
what  he  thought,  had  publicly  from  his  pulpit  expressed  Sgainsr 
his  strong  condemnation  of  the  war.  And  the  oldBishop  *^®  ^*'- 
of  London,  ever  lying  in  wait,  Uke  the  persecuting 
Pharisees  of  old,  to  find  an  occasion  of  evil  against  him, 
eagerly  made  use  of  this  pretext  to  renew  the  attempt 
to  get  him  into  trouble.  He  had  failed  to  bring  down 
upon  the  Dean  the  terrors  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
but  it  would  answer  his  purpose  as  well  if  he  could  pro-  , 
voke  against  him  royal  displeasure.  He  therefore  in- 
formed the  King,  now  eagerly  bent  upon  his  Continental 
wars,  that  Colet  had  condemned  them  ;  that  he  had 
publicly  preached,  in  a  sermon,  that  an  unjust  peace 
was  'to  be  preferred  before  the  justest  war.'  While 
the  Bishop  was  thus  whispering  evil  against  him  in  the 
royal  ear,  others  of  his  party  were  zealously  preaching 
up  the  war,  and  launching  out  invectives  against  Colet 
and  '  the  poets,'  as  they  designated  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  preferring  classical  Latin  and  Greek  to  the 
^  hlotterature,'  as  Colet  called  it,  of  the  monks.  By  these 
means  they  appear  to  have  hoped  to  bring  Colet  into 
disgrace,  and  themselves  into  favour,  with  the  King. 

But  it  would  seem  that  they  watched  and  waited  in 


*  gera  Brixii ;  *  '  Postea  de  eadem 

*  Chordigera  ;  *  *  Epigramma  Mori 
'  alludens  ad  versus  superiores : 
'  Aliud  de  eodem,  &c. — Mori  Epi- 
grammata, 

'  See  the  several  epifj^ms  relat- 
ing to  Brixiufl  in  MoriEpigrammata, 


For  the  wearisome  correspondence 
which  resulted  from  the  publication 
of  these  epigrams  and  the  ^Antimo- 
'  rus^  of  Brixius  in  reply, 'see  Eras. 
Op,  iii.,  index  under  the  head 
'Brixius  (Germanus).'  See  also 
PhUonuntts,  p.  71. 
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vain  for  any  visible  sign  of  success.  The  King  appeared 
strangely  indifferent  alike  to  the  treasonable  preaching 
of  the  Dean  and  to  their  own  effervescent  loyalty. 

Unknown  to  them,  the  King  sent  for  Colet,  and 
privately  encouraged  him  to  go  on  boldly  reforming 
by  his  teaching  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  age,  and  by 
no  means  to  hide  bis  light  in  times  so  dark.  He  knew 
full  well,  he  said,  what  these  bishops  were  plotting-^ 
against  him,  and  also  what  good  service  he  had  done-- 
to  the  British  nation  both  by  example  and  teaching. 
And  he  ended  by  aajing,  that  he  would  put  such 
check  upon  the  attempts  of  these  men,  as  would  make 
it  clear  to  others  that  if  any  one  chose  to  meddle  with. 
Colet  it  would  not  be  with  impunity! 

Upon  this  Colet  thanked  the  King  for  his  kind  inten- 
tions, but,  as  to  wiiat  he  proposed  further,  beseeched 
him  to  forbear.  '  He  had  no  wish,'  he  said,  '  that  any 
'  one  should  be  the  worse  on  his  account ;  he  had  rather 
'  resign  his  preferment  than  it  should  come  to  that. 

II.   COLET'S  8EEM0N  TO   HENKT  VIII.    (iSlS). 

The  spring  of  1513  was  spent  by  Henry  VUl.  in' 
energetic  preparations  for  another  campaign,  in  which<j 
he  hoped  to  retrieve  the  lost  credit  of  his  arms.  Tha. 
youngKing.in  spite  of  his  regard  for  better  counsellors, 
was  intent  upon  warlike  achievements.  His  first  failure 
had  made  him  the  more  eager  to  rush  into  the  combat 
again.  Wolsey,  the  only  man  amongst  the  war  party 
whose  energy  and  tact  were  equal  to  the  emergency, 
I  found  in  this  turn  of  affairs  the  stepping-stone  to  hiO'] 

'  Erw.  op.  iii.  pp.  460,  461,  See  i  Bnsle,  I5I7,  Oct,     And  Cm 
■lao  *  Sie/iardi  Paeei  .  .  .  df  Fruetu     Mora's  Li/e  iff  More,  App. 

qui  ex  doctrina  prrdpitur,   librr.'  I 
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own   ambitious  fortune.    The  preparations  for  the      ohap. 

.  vni. 

next  campaign  were  entrusted  to  his  hands. 

Rumours  were  heard  that  the  French  would  be 
likely  to  invade  England  if  Henry  Viii.  long  delayed 
his  invasion  of  France.  To  meet  this  contingency,  the 
sheriffs  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  had  been  already  or- 
dered to  issue  proclamations,  that  every  man  between 
sixty  and  sixteen  should  be  ready  in  arms  *  to  defend 
his  country.  Ever  and  anon  came  tidings  that  the 
French  navy  was  moving  restlessly  about  on  the  op- 
posite shore,^  in  readiness  for  some  unknown  enterprise. 
Diplomatists  were  meanwhile  weaving  their  wily  webs 
of  diplomacy,  deceiving  and  being  deceived.  Even 
between  the  parties  to  the  League  there  were  constant 
breaches  of  confidence  and  double-dealing.  The  en- 
tangled meshes  of  international  policy  were  thrown 
into  still  greater  confusion,  in  February,  by  the  death 
of  Julius  n.,  the  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  new 
Pope  might  be  a  Frenchman,  instead  of  the  leader  of 
the  league  against  France,  for  anything  men  knew. 
The  moment  was  auspicious  for  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  peace.  But  Henry  ViLL.  was  bent  upon  war. 
He  urged  on  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  and  was  im- 
patient of  delay.  On  March  17  he  conferred  upon 
Sir  Edward  Howard  the  high-sounding  title  of  *Admi- 
'  ral  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Normandy,  Gascony, 
*  and  Aquitaine.'  ^  On  Saturday,  the  21st,  he  went 
down  to  Plymouth  to  inspect  the  fleet  in  person,  and 
left  orders  to  the  Admiral  to  put  to  sea.  He  had  set 
his  heart  upon  his  fleet,  and  in  parting  from  Howard 
commanded  him  to  send  him  word  *  how  every  ship 

1  Brewer,  i.  3723.  «  Ibid.  3762,  3821.  »  Ibid.  8809. 
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3  ships  ^H 
'  result   ^^ 


'  did  sail." '    With  his  royal  head  thu3  full  of  his 
and  sailors,  and  eagerly  waiting  for  tidings  of  the  result 
of  their  first  trial-trip  in  the  Channel.  Henry  VUl. 
entered  upon  the  solemnities  of  Holy  Passion  Week. 

On  Good  Friday,  the  27th,  the  King  attended. 
Divine  service  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal.  Dean  Colet  w 
the  preacher  for  the  day.  It  must  have  been  especially 
difficult  and  even  painful  for  Colet,  after  the  kindness 
shown  to  lum  so  recently  by  the  King,  again  to  express 
in  the  royal  presence  his  strong  condemnation  of  the 
warUke  poUcy  upon  which  Henry  \'iJl.  had  entered  in.' 
the  previous  year,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was 
now  so  eagerly  preparing  for  a  second  campaign.  The 
King  too,  coming  directly  from  his  fleet  full  of  expecta- 
tion, was  not  likely  to  be  in  a  mood  to  be  thwarted  by 
a  preacher.  But  Colet  was  firm  in  his  purpose,  and 
as,  when  called  to  preach  before  Convocation,  he  had 
chosen  his  text  expressly  for  the  bishops,  so  now  in  the 
royal  presence  he  preached  his  sermon  to  the  King. 

'  He  preached  wonderfully '  (says  Erasmus) '  on  the 
'  victory  of  Christ,  exhorting  all  Cliristians  to  fight  and 
'  conquer  under  the  banner  of  their  King.  He  showed 
'  that  when  wicked  men,  out  of  hatred  and  ambition, 
'  fought  with  and  destroyed  one  another,  they  fought 
'  under  the  banner,  not  of  Christ,  but  of  the  devil. 
'  He  showed,  further,  how  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  die  a 
'  Christian  death  [on  the  field  of  battle] ;  how  few 
'  undertake  a  war  except  from  hatred  or  ambition ; 
'  how  hardly  possible  it  is  for  those  who  really  have 
'  that  brotherly  love  without  which  "  no  one  can  see 


'  Brewer,  L  xlvii,  and  No.  3820,     Edwtud  Lord  Howud  to  Henry 
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*  "  the  Lord  "  to  thrust  their  sword  into  their  brother's      Chap. 

VIII. 

*  blood  ;  and  he  urged,  in  conclusion,  that  instead  of 

*  imitating  the  example  of  Caesars  and  Alexanders, 

*  the  Christian  ought  rather  to  follow  the  example  of 

*  Christ  his  Prince/  ^ 

So  earnestly  had  Colet  preached,  and  with  such  Renewed 
telling  and  pointed  allusion  to  the  events  of  the  day,  to  get 
that  the  King  was  not  a  little  afraid  that  the  sermon  trouble^ 
might  damp  the  zeal  of  his  newly  enlisted  soldiers. 
Thereupon,  like  birds  of  evil  omen,  the  enemies  of 
Colet  hovered  round  him  as  though  he  were  an  owl, 
hoping  that  at  length  the  royal  anger  might  be  stirred 
against  him.  The  King  sent  for  Colet.  He  came  at 
the  royal  command.  He  dined  at  the  Franciscan 
monastery  adjoining  the  Palace  at  Greenwich.  When 
the  King  knew  he  was  there,  he  went  out  into  the 
monastery  garden  to  meet  him,  dismissing  all  his  atten- 
dants. And  when  the  two  were  quite  alone,  he  bade 
Colet  to  cover  his  head  and  be  at  ease  with  him.  '  I 
'  did  not  call  you  here.  Dean,'  he  said  to  him,  '  to 
'  interrupt  your  holy  labours,  for  of  these  I  altogether 
'  approve,  but  to  unburden  my  conscience  of  some 
'  scruples,  that  by  your  advice  I  may  be  able  more 

*  fully  to  do  my  duty.'  They  talked  together  nearly 
an  hour  and  a  half ;  Colet's  enemies,  meanwhile,  im- 
patiently waiting  in  the  court,  scarcely  able  to  contain 
their  fury,  chuckling  over  the  jeopardy  in  which  they 
thought  Colet  at  last  stood  with  the  King.  As  it  was, 
the  King  approved  and  agreed  with  Colet  in  everything 
he  said.  But  he  was  glad  to  find  that  Colet  had  not 
intended  to  declare  absolutely  that  there  could  be  no 

^  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  461.    Compare  Enchindion,  *  Canon  VI.' 
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just  war,  no  doubt  persuading  liimself  that  his  own  | 
was  one  of  the  verj-  few  just  ones.    The  convei-sation  J 
ended  in  his  expressing  a  wish  that  Colet  would  some! 
time  or  other  explain  himself  more  clearly,  lest  the  rawl 
soldiers  sliould  go  away  with  a  mistaken  notion,  and  1 
think  that  he  had  really  said  that  iw  war  is  lawful  to 
Christians.'   'And  thus' (continues  Era8mus)'Colet,by  I 
'  his  singular  discretion  and  moderation,  not  only  satis-  1 
'  fied  the  mind  of  the  King,  but  even  rose  in  his  favour.' 
When  he  returned  to  the  palace  at  parting,  the  King  | 
graciously  drank  to  his  health,  embracing  him  most  j 
&>e  King    warmly,  and,  promising  all  the  favours  which  it  was  in  J 
sapportB     the  power  of  a  moat  loving  prince  to  grant,  dismissed  I 
him.     Colet  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  courtiers  • 
flocked  again  round  the  King,  to  know  the  result  of 
his  conference  In  the  convent  garden.     Whereupon 
the  King  replied,  in  the  hearing  of  all :    '  Let  every 
'  one  have  his  own  doctor,  and  let  every  one  favour  i 
'  his  own  ;  this  man  is  the  doctor  for  me.'    Upon  this  \ 
the  hungry  wolves  departed  without  their  bone,  and 
thereafter  no  one  ever  dared  to  meddle  with  Colet. 
This  is  Erasmus's  version  ^  of  an  incident  which,  espe- 
cially when  placed  in  its  proper  historical  setting^ 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  jewel  in  the  crown  both  c 
the  young  King  and  of  his  upright  subject.     It  hai 
been  reported  that  Colet  complied  with  the  King's.! 
wish,  and  preached  another  sermon  in  favour  of  the  f 
war  against  France,  of  the  necessity  and  justice  offl 
which,  as  strictly  defensive,  the  King  had  convinced! 

'  C«!et,  Bud  EraaDius.Bud  More,  I  -went  so  far  ns  to  Uf  down  th* 
notwithsCatidmg  their  very  severe  doctrine,  that  '  AU  Waiia  uaUwfol 
coodemoalioD  of  the  wars  of  the     '  to  the  Christian.'  _ 

period,  and  w&ra  in  general,  never  '      '  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  401,  A,  E. 
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him.     But  with  reference  to  this  second  sermon,  if     Ohap. 
ever  it  was  preached,  Erasmus  is  silent.^  

▲J>.  1518. 
III.    THE  SECOND   CAMPAIGN   OP   HENRY  VIII.    (I6I8). 

While  the  King  was  trying  to  pacify  his  conscience, 
and  allay  the  scruples  raised  in  his  mind  by  Colet's 
preaching,  his  ambassador  (West)  was  listening  to  a 
Good  Friday  sermon  at  the  Chapel  Koyal  of  Scotland, 
and  using  the  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  Queen  to  use 
her  influence  with  the  Scotch  king  in  favour  of  peace 
with  England.  There  were  rumours  that  the  Scotch 
king  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France 
— that  he  was  going  to  send  a  *  great  ship '  to  aid 
him  in  his  wars.  A  legacy  happened  to  be  due  from 
England  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  West  was 
instructed  to  threaten  to  withhold  payment  unless 
James  would  promise  to  keep  the  peace  with  Eng- 
land. James  gave  shuffling  and  unsatisfactory  replies. 
There  were  troubles  ahead  in  that  quarter !  ^ 

The  news  sent  by  West  from  Scotland  must  have 
raised  some  forebodings  in  Henry's  mind.  The  chance 
of  finding  one  enemy  behind  him,  if  he  attempted  to 
invade  France,  in  itself  was  not  encouraging.  As  to 
any  scruples  raised  by  Colet's  preaching,  his  head  was 
probably  far  too  full  of  the  approaching  campaign, 
and  his  heart  too  earnestly  set  upon  the  success  of  his 
fleet,  to  admit  of  his  impartially  considering  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  the  war  in  which  he  was  already 
involved,  or  the  evils  it  would  bring  upon  his  country. 


»  Knight's  Ltfe  of  CoUst,  p.  207, 

not«  quoted  from  Antiq,  Britann., 

y  Sub.  Wil.Warham,ed.  Han.  p.  306. 


'  Brewer,  Nic.  Weet  to  Henry 
VIII.  3838. 
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ter  Colet's^H 
icted  news  ^fl 


Meanwhile,  probably  only  a  few  days  after  ' 
sermon  was  preached,  the  anxiously  expected  i 
reached  England  of  the  election  to  the  Papal  chair  of 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  an  acquaintance  of  Erasmus,  and 
the  fellow-studeut  of  his  friend  Linacre,  uuder  the^ 
title  of  Leo  X.     The  letter  which  conveyed  the  news  I 
to  Henry  VIII.  spoke  of  the  'gentleness,  innocence^.' 
'  and  virtue  '  of  the  new  Pope,  and  his  anxiety  for  a  I 

*  imiversal  peace.'  He  had  declared  that  he  would  J 
abide  by  the  League,  but  the  writer  expressed  his  I 
opinion  that  '  he  would  not  be  fond  of  war  hke  Julius  i 
'  — that  he  would  favour  literature  and  the  art*,  and  I 

*  employ  himself  in  building  [St,  Peter's],  but  not  enter  1 
'  upon  any  war  except  from  compulsion,  unless  it  J 
'  might  be  against  the  infidels.' ' 

Henry — ^just  then  receiving  reports  from  his  fieet,.! 

dating  to  April  5/  full  of  eager  expectation  and  confi-T 

dence  on  the  part  of  the  Admiral, '  that  an  engagement! 

'  with  the  French  might  be  looked  for  in  five  or  six  I 

'  days,  and  that  by  the  aid  of  God  and  of  St.  George  they 

'  hoped  to  have  a  fair  day  with  them ' — was  not  at  all  in 

^nu7        a  humour  to  hear  of  a  general  peace.    So  on  April  12, 

notlisTen    »'!  good  advice  of  Colet's  forgotten,  he  wrote  to  bisJ 

minister  at  Eome,^  instructing  him  to  express  his  joy M 

that  Leo  X.  had  adhered  to  the  Holy  League,  and  toJ 

state  that  he  (Henry)  could  not  think  of  entertainiugl 

any  propositions  for  peace,  considering  the  magnitude! 

and  vast  expense  of  his  preparations,  at  aU  events  1 

without  the  consent  of  all  parties.     A  fleet  of  12,000  1 

soldiers,  the  minister  was  to  say,  was  already  at  sea^ 

■  Brewer,  L  8780.  I       *  Henrj  VIII.  to  Cardinal  BaiD 

■  lUd.  3867.    Sir  E.  Howard  to    bridge.    Braver,  i.  3876, 
Wolaejr.  ' 
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and  Henry  was  preparing  to  invade  France  himself     Chap. 

with  40,000  more,  and  powerful  artillery.     It  would 1 

be  most  expedient  to  cripple  the  power  of  the  King  of  ^^'  ^^^^' 
France  now,  and  prevent  his  ambition  for  the  future.^ 

This  letter  was  written  on  April  12.  On  the  17th 
Sir  Arthur  Plantagenet  came  with  letters  from  the  fleet, 
under  leave  of  absence.  He  could  ill  be  spared,  wrote 
the  Admiral ;  but  his  ship  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  and 
in  great  peril  he  had  made  a  vow  that,  if  it  pleased 
God  to  deliver  him,  he  would  not  eat  flesh  or  fish  till 
he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
t)f  Walsinghatft ;  ^  and  accordingly  thither  he  was 
bound. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  troubles.  On  April  Admiral 
25,  Admiral  Howard,  with  a  personal  bravery  and  loat. 
daring  which  immortalised  his  name,  boarded  the  ship 
of  the  French  admiral  with  sixteen  companions,  but, 
in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  was  thrust  overboard 
with  '  morris  pykes  '  and  lost.  The  English  fleet,  dis- 
heartened by  the  loss  of  its  brave  admiral,  returned 
to  Plymouth  without  proper  orders,  and  without 
having  inflicted  any  considerable  blow  upon  the  French 
fleet.8 

The  King,  just  then  preparing  to  cross  over  to  Calais 
with  his  main  army,  to  invade  France  in  person,  hastily 
appointed  Thomas  Lord  Howard  admiral  in  the  place  of 
his  brother ;  and  in  letters  to  the  captains,  gave  vent  to 
his  royal  displeasure  at  their  return  to  Plymouth  with- 
out his  orders — ^letters  which  disheartened  still  more 
an  army  which  the  new  Admiral  found  *  very  badly 


*  Brewer,  i.  3876. 
»  Ibid.  3903,  Sir  E.  Howard  to 
Henry  VIU. 


^  Ibid.    4006,    Echyngbam    to 
Wolfley, 


VIU. 
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'  ordered,  more  than  half  on  land,  and  a  fjreat  numberi 
'stolen  away.' 

But  still  Henry  was  determined  to  press  on  with  his 
enterprise,  He  wrote  to  his  ambassadors  to  urge  the 
King  of  Spain  at  once  to  invade  Guienne  or  Gascony, 
as  the  English  navy,  though  amounting  to  10,000  men, 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  combined  forces  of  the  , 
enemy  without  Ferdinand's  aid.  Yet  for  all  this,  they 
were  to  say,  'he  would  not  forbear  the  invasion  i 
'France.'  ^  He  was  not  even  deterred  by  receipt  of" 
intelligence,  before  he  set  sail,  that  his  treacherous 
father-in-law  had  already  forsaken  him,  and  made  a 
year's  truce  with  France.'     On  June  30  the  watchen 


invajes      on  the  walls  of  Calais  beheld  the  King,  with  *  sui 


'a  fleet  as  Neptune  never  saw  before,'  approachinj 
amid  '  great  firing  of  guns  from  the  ships  and  towers,'* 
to  commeuce  in  good  earnest  his  invasion  of  France. 
Little  aa  did  the '  Oxford  Reformers '  sympathise  with 
the  war,  they  were  no  indifferent  spectators.     Even 
Erasmus  for  the  time  could  not  but  share  the  feelings  of 
an  Englishman,  though  he  had  many  friends  in  France, 
and  hated  the  war.     From  the  Hst  of  the  ships  of  the 
navy,  in  the  handwriting  of  Wolsey,  it  appears  that  oneJ 
or  more  of  them  had  been  christened  '  Erasmus.'' 
Some  of  his  intimate  friends  followed  the  army  in  thol 
King's  retinue.  Ammonius,  the  King's  Latin  secretary,! 
was  one  of  them  ;  and  Erasmus  was  kept  informed  byJ 
his  letters  of  what  was  going  on,  and  amused  by  hiri^ 
quaint  sketches  of  camp-life.^  He  was  even  ready  himJ 

'  Brewer,  i.  4010,  Thomas  Lord  I      '  Hid.  4076,  Fox  to  Wol»y. 
Howard  to  Wolsey ;  4020,  Thomas        '  Ibid.  3977,  6761. 
Lord  Howard  to  Henry  VHI.  ^  Eras.  Epist.  cxix.  Brewer,  iM 

*  Hud.  4066,  Henry  VIII.  to  bis    44S7,  Erasmus  to  Ammomus. 
_  ambaasadors  in  Arragon.  ' 


us 
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self  with  an  epigram  upon  the  flight  of  the  French  after      Chap. 

the  Battle  (or  rather  the  no-battle)  of  Spurs.    He  could    1 

not  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  ^^' 
French  poets,  who  had  indulged  their  vein  of  satire  at 
the  expense  of  the  English  during  the  last  year's  cam- 
paign, and  had  thereby  so  nettled  the  spirit  of  More 
and  his  friends.  To  the  *  De  Anghrum  e  GaUiisfugd '  of 
the  French  poet,  Erasmus  was  now  ready  with  a  still 
more  biting  satire,  *  In  fugam  GaUorum  insequentibus 
*  Anglis.'  ^  More  also  wrote  an  epigram,  in  which  he 
contrasted  the  bloody  resistance  of  the  Nervii  to  Caesar 
with  the  feeble  opposition  offered  by  their  modem 
French  successors  to  Henry  Vill.^ 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  follow  the  details  Success 
of  the  campaign.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  like  the  first  game  campaign, 
of  a  child,  it  was  carelessly  and  blunderingly  played, 
— not,  however,  without  buoyant  spirit,  and  that  air  of 
exaggerated  grandeur  which  betokens  the  inexperi- 
enced  hand.  The  towns  of  Terouenne  and  Tournay  were 
indeed  taken,  and  that  without  much  bloodshed ;  but 
they  were  taken  under  the  selfish  advice  of  Maximilian, 
who  throughout  never  lost  sight  of  his  own  interest,  and 
was  pleased  enough  to  use  the  lavish  purse  and  the  ardent 
ambition  of  his  young  ally  to  his  own  advantage.  The 
power  of  France  was  not  crippled  by  the  taking  of  these 
unimportant  towns.  The  whole  enterprise  was  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  Umits  of  so  remote  a  comer  of 
France  that  her  soil  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  really 
invaded.  So  small  a  portion  of  the  French  army  was 
engaged  in  opposing  it,  that  it  was  scarcely  a  war  with 


'  Erasmi  JEpiffratnmatai  Basle, 
1518,  p.  853;  and  Eras.  Op.  i. 
p.  1224,  F. 


3 


De  Deditione  Nervia,  Mori 
Epigrammata :  Basle,  1518,  p.  263, 
and  ed.  1522,  p.  98. 
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Louis  XU.     Henry  Vm.  himself  spent  more  time 
tournaments  and  brilliant  pageants  than  in  actual  fight 
ing.  He  was  emphatically  playing  at  the  game  of  war. 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  engaged  in  France,  King 
James  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  treaties  and  promises, 
treacherously  took  opportunity  to  cross  the  borders, 
and  recklessly  to  invade  England  with  a  large  but  ill- 
trained  army.     Qneen  Katherine,  whom  Henry  hi 
appointed  Regent  during  his  absence,  sharing  his  loi 
of  chivalrous  enterprise,  zealously  mustered  what  foro 
[were  left  in  England ;  and  thus  it  came  about,  that  j 
p^  Henry  was  entering  Tournay,  the  news  arrived 
the  Battle  of  Flodden.    From  500  to  1,000  English  ai 
about  10,000  Scotch,  it  was  reported,  lay  dead  upoi 
that  bloody  field.     The  King  of  Scots  fell  near  his 
banner,  and  at  his  side    Scotch  bishops,  lords,  and 
noblemen,  amongst  whom  was  tlie  friend  and  pupil 
of  Erasmus — the  young  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Queen  Katherine  wrote,  with  a  thankful  heart,  to  her 
royal  husband,  giving  an  account  of  the  great  victory, 
and  informing  him  that  she  was  about  to  go  on  pil- 
grimage to  Our  Lady  of  Walsinghara,  in  performance 
of  past  promises,  and  to  pray  for  his  return. 

Before  the  end  of  October  the  King,  finding  nothing 
better  to  do,  amid  great  show  of  triumph  returned 
to  England.  Thus  ended  this  second  campaign,  with 
just  sufficient  success  to  induce  the  King  andWolsey 
to  prepare  for  a  third.' 


'  For  the  porticuUni  meDtionad  i  Sw  vol.  j.  of  hia  Odendu',  prefkce 
in  thia  aection,  it  will  ba  seen  how  pp.  I-W,  in  addition  to  the  par- 
much  I  un  indebted  to  Mr.  Brewer.  I  tioulu  suthoritiM  cited. 


] 
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A.D.  1518. 


IV.   ERASMUS   VISITS   THE   SHRINE   OF   OUR   LADY   OP 

WALSINGHAM   (1618). 

While  Sir  Arthur  Plantagenet  and  Queen  Katherine 
were  going  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of 
Walsingham,  to  give  thanks,  the  one  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Scots,and  the  other  for  deliverance  from  shipwreck, 
Erasmus  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  on  pilgrunage  also. 
He  had  told  his  friend  Ammonius,  in  May,  that  he 
meant  to  visit  the  far-famed  shrine  to  pray  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Holy  League,  and  to  hang  up  a  Greek  Ode 
as  a  votive  offering.^  He  appears  to  have  made  tlie 
pilgrimage  from  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  1513,  ac- 
companied by  his  young  friend  Eobert  Aldridge,^  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Carlisle.  It  was  probably  this  visit 
which  Erasmus  so  graphically  described  many  years 
afterwards  in  his  Colloquy  of  the  ^JReligious  Pilgrimage.' 

The  College  of  Canons,  under  their  Sub-prior,  main-  Erasmus 
tained  chiefly  by  the  offerings  left  by  pilgrims  upon  the  Xiae  of 
Virgin's  altar ;  the  Priory  Church,  a  relic  of  which  still  ^  °^^f.^^ 
stands  to  attest  its  architectural  beauty ;  the  small  singham. 
unfinished  chapel  of  the  Virgin  herself,  the  sea-winds 
whistling  through  its  unglazed  windows ;  the  inner 
windowless  wooden  chapel,  with  its   two  doors  for 
pilgrims'  ingress  and  egress ;  the  Virgin's  shrine,  rich 
in  jewels,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  Ut  up  by  burning 
tapers ;  the  dim  religious  light  and  scented  air ;  the 
Canon  at  the  altar,  with  jealous  eye  watching  each  pil- 
grim and  his  gift,  and  keeping  guard  against  sacri- 
legious theft ;  the  little  wicket  in  the  gateway  throu<rh 

*  Eras.  Epist.  cxiv.   Brewer,  i.  |      '  See   mention   of  Aldridge    in 
1652.  I  Eras.  Epist.  dcclzxxii. 
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the  outer  wall,  so  small  that  a  man  must  atoop  low  t 
pass  through  it,  and  yet  through  which,  by  the  Virgin 
aid,  an  armed  knight  on  horseback  once  escaped  from 
his  pursuer  ;  the  plate  of  copper,  on  which  the  knight's 
figure  was  engraved  in  ancient  costume  with  a  beard 
like  a  goat,  and  his  clothes  fitting  close  to  his  body, 
with  scarcely  so  much  as  a  wrinkle  in  them ;  the  little_ 
chapel  towards  the  east,  containing  the  middle  joini 
of  St.  Peter's  finger,  so  large,  the  pilgrims  thought 
that  Peter  must  needs  have  been  a  very  lusty  man  a 
the  house  hard  by,  which  it  was  said  was  ages  agO" 
brought  suddenly,  one  winter  time,  when  all  thiuj 
were  covered  with  snow,  from  a  place  a  great  wajj 
off  (though  to  the  eyes  of  Erasmus  its  thatch,  timberj 
walls,   and  everything  about  it,  seemed  of  moden 
date) ;  the  concreted  milk  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  whichi 
looked  like  beaten  chalk  tempered  with  the  white  of  an'l 
egg ;  the  bold  request  of  Erasmus,  to  be  informed  what 
evidence  there  was  of  its  really  being  the  milk  of  the 
Virgin  ;  the  contracted  brows  of  the  verger,  as  he  re-  _ 
ferred  them  to  the  '  authentic  record '  of  its  pedigreej 
hung  up  high  against  the  wall, — all  this  is  described^ 
with  so  much  of  the  graphic  detail  of  an  eyewitness,  that 
one  feels,  in  reading  the  '  Colloquy,'  that  it  must  recbrd 
the  writer's  vivid  recollections  of  his  own  experience. 

The  concluding  incident  of  the  '  Colloquy,'  whetlierJ 
referring  to  a  future  visit,  or  only  an  imaginary  one,! 
evidently  alludes  to  the  Greek  Ode  mentioned  in  thffl 
letter  to  Ammouius.  It  tells  how  that,  before  theyl 
left  the  place,  the  Sub-prior,  with  some  hesitation,! 
modestly  ventured  to  ask  whether  his  present  visitorj 
was  the  same  man  who,  about  two  years  before,  had] 
hung  up  a  votive  tablet  inscribed  in  Hebrew  letters : 
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for  Erasmus  remarks,  they  call  everything  Hebrew     ohap. 

which  they  camiot  understand.  The  Sub-prior  is  then     1 

made  to  relate  what  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  ^'^'  ^^  ' 
read  the  Greek  verses ;  what  wiping  of  glasses ;  how 
one  wise  man  thought  they  were  written  in  Arabic 
letters,  and  another  in  altogether  fictitious  ones ;  how 
at  length  one  had  been  able  to  make  out  the  title, 
which  was  Latin  written  in  Eoman  capitals — the 
verses  themselves  being  in  Greek,  and  written  in 
Greek  capitals.  In  reward  for  the  explanation  and 
translation  of  the  Ode,  the  *  Colloquy '  goes  on  to 
relate  that  the  Sub-prior  pulled  out  of  his  bag,  and 
presented  to  his  visitors  a  piece  of  wood  cut  from  a 
beam  on  which  the  Virgin  mother  had  been  seen  to 
rest. 

Whether  this  concluding  incident  related  in  the 
*  Colloquy '  was  a  real  occurrence  or  not,  it,  at  all 
events,  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  '  Colloquy '  itself 
to  the  fact  that  Erasmus  made  this  pilgrimage  in  a 
satirical  and  unbelieving  mood,  and  that  his  votive  ode 
was  rather  a  joke  played  upon  the  ignorant  canons, 
than  any  proof  that  he  himself  was  a  worshipper  of 
the  Virgin,  or  a  believer  in  the  eflBcacy  of  pilgrimages 
to  her  shrine. 


T  2 


DtJRlNQ  the  autumn  of  1513  Erasmus  made  up  his' 
Aa>.  isia,  mind  to  leave  Cambritlge.  He  had  come  lo  England 
Brasmus  on  the  accessiou  of  Henry  Vm.  with  full  purpose  to 
make  it  his  permanent  home.'  That  his  friends  woi 
try  to  bring  this  about  had  been  his  last  entreaty  Ol 
leaving  England  for  his  visit  to  Italy.  They  had  doi 
their  best  for  him.  They  had  found  all  who  cai 
for  the  advance  of  learning  anxious  to  secure  th( 
residence  of  so  great  a  scholar  in  their  own  country, 
The  promises  were  indeed  vague, but  there  were  plenty 
of  them,  and  altogetlier  the  chances  of  a  fair  maiu- 
tenance  for  l£rasmus  had  appeared  to  be  good, 
had  settled  at  Cambridge  intending  to  earn  his  livii 
by  teaching  Greek  to  the  students ;  expecting,  from 
them  and  from  the  University,  fees  and  a  stipend 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  way.  But  the, 
drudgery  of  teaching  Greek  was  by  no  means  the  wori 
upon  which  Erasmus  had  set  his  heart.  It  was  rather^ 
like  St.  Paul's  tent-making,  the  price  he  had  to  pay 
that  leisure  which  he  was  bent  upon  devoting  to 
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real  work.    This  work  was  his  fellow-work  with  Colet.   Chap.  ix. 
Apart  from  the  aid  he  was  able  to  give  to  his  friend,  by  a.d.  i6i8. 
taking  up  the  cudgels  for  him  at  the  University,  and 
finding  him  teachers  and  schoolbooks  for  his  school — 
for  all  this  was  done  by-the-bye — ^he  was  labouring  to 
make  his  own  proper  contribution  towards  the  object 
to  which  both  were  devoting  their  all.   He  was  labour- 
ing hard  to  produce  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  The  New 
in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  new  and  free  translation  ment  and 
of  his  own,  and  simultaneously  with  this  a  corrected  jeiome. 
edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome — the  latter  in  itself 
an  undertaking  of  enormous  labour. 

In  letters  written  from  Cambridge  during  the  years 
1511-1513,  we  catch  stray  glimpses  of  the  progress 
of  these  great  works.  He  writes  to  Colet,  in  August 
1511,  that  *he  is  about  attacking  St.  Paul,'^  and  in 
July  1512,  that  he  has  finished  collating  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  attacking  St.  Jerome.^ 

To  Ammonius,  in  the  camp,  during  the  French  cam- 
paign of  1513,  he  writes  that  he  is  working  with  almost 
superhuman  zeal  at  the  correction  of  the  text  of  St. 
Jerome ;  and  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  campaign 
against  France,  he  tells  his  friend  that  *  he  himself  has 
*  been  waging  no  less  fierce  a  warfare  with  the  blunders 
'  of  Jerome.'  ^  And  now,  with  his  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Jerome  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  why 
should  he  waste  any  further  time  at  Cambridge  ?  He 
had  complained  from  the  first  that  he  could  get  nothing 
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^  Eras.  Epist.  csvii.  Brewer,  i. 
1847. 

^  Eras.  Epist.  cxv.  Brewer,  i. 
4336.  The  allusion  to  the  <De 
'Ck)pii'    (printed    in    May  1512) 


fixes  the  date. 

'  Eras.  Epist.  cxxiz.  Brewer,  i. 
4576.  See  also  Brewer,  i.  2013, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  autumn. 
Epist.  czlL 
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out  of  the  students.'  All  these  years  he  had  been,  in 
T613.  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  and  notwithstanding  an  annua 
stipend  secured  upon  a  living  iu  Kent,  through  th« 
kindness  of  Warham,  to  a  great  extent  dependen 
on  his  friends,  obliged  most  unwillingly  to  beg,  till 
he  had  become  thorouglily  ashamed  of  begging.^ 
And  now  this  autumn  of  1513  had  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.  At  Michaelmas  the  University  had  agreed  t 
pay  him  thirty  nobles,'  and,  on  September  1,  they  hai 
begged  the  assistance  of  Lord  Mountjoy  in  the  payment 
of  this  '  enormous  stipend '  for  their  Greek  professor, 
adding,  by  way  of  pressing  the  urgency  of  their  claim, 
that  they  must  otherwise  soon  lose  him.* 

On  November  28,  Erasmus  wrote  to  Ammoniuj 
that  he  had  for  some  months  Hved  like  a  cockle  shut  up* 
in  his  shell,  humming  over  his  books.  Cambridge,  he 
said,  was  deserted  because  of  the  plague  ;  and  even 
when  all  the  men  were  there,  there  was  no  large  com 
pany.  The  expense  was  intolerable,  the  profits  not  a 
brass  farthing.  The  last  five  months  had,  he  said,  cos! 
him  sixty  nobles,  but  he  had  never  received  more  thai 
one  from  liis  audience.  He  was  going  to  throw  oiH 
his  sheet-anchor  tliis  winter.  If  successful  he  woul 
make  his  nest,  if  not  he  would  flit.* 
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'  From  Ihe  letlent  referred  to 
hy  Brewer,  i.  p.  963,  Noa.  673) 
(Era*.  Epist.  elxv.),  6732,  5733, 
Bud  5734,  it  would  m^iu  tbst  he 
had  undertaken  Ibe  educAtion  o<  a 
boy  to  wltom  hs  had  been  '  more 
'  (Aon  a  father!  This  does  not 
prove  tbat  he  ws3  in  the  habit  at 
Cambridge  of  taking'  private  pupile, 
M  poKsibl;  this  boy  waa  placed  un- 


!  Bumewhat  in  (he  same  {  date 


Cardinal  Morton. 

'  Sea  Era*.  Epist    cl.   Brewer, 
i.  4528. 

*  Eraa.    Epiat.    cxix.      Brewer, 
i,  4437.  ■ 

'  Brewer,  i.  4428. 

^  Eras.  Epist.  cxxxi.    Brewer,  U 
2001,  under  the  data  1611. 
alluBion   to   the   King  of  £ 
tka  paaaage  quoted,  i 


way  aa  More  had  been  placed  wiib  | 


161,'i.     See   also  Bias.  ] 
Brewer,  i.  4676. 
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The  result  was   that   in    the  winter  of  1513-14   Chap.  ix 
Erasmus  finally  left  Cambridge.     The  disbanding  of  a.d.  i5ii 
disaffected  and  demoralised  soldiers  had  so  increased  Erasmus 
the  number  of  robbers  on   the  public  roads,^  that  cam- 
travelling    in    the  winter    months  was   considered  ^"^®- 
dangerous;   but  Erasmus  was   anxious   to  proceed 
with  the  publication  of  his  two  great  works.     He  was 
in  London  by  February,  1514. 

He  found  Parliament  sitting,  and  the  war  party 
having  all  their  own  way.  He  found  the  compliant 
Commons  supporting  by  lavish  grants  of  subsidies 
Henry  VHI/s   ambition  *  to    recover   the  realm  of 

*  France,  his  very  true  patrimony  and  inheritance, 
^and  to  reduce  the  same  to  his  obedience,*^  and 
<jarried  away  by  the  fulsome  speeches  of  courtiers  who 
drew  a  triumphant  contrast  between  the  setting  fortunes 
and  growing  infirmities  of  the  French  king  and  the 
prospects  of  Henry,  who,  *  like  the  rising  sun,  was 

*  growing  brighter  and  stronger  every  day.'  ^  While 
tax-collectors  were  pressing  for  the  arrears  of  half  a 
dozen  previous  subsidies,  and  Parliament  was  granting 
new  ones,  the  liberality  of  English  patrons  was  likely 
to  decline.  Their  heads  were  too  full  of  the  war,  and 
their  purses  too  empty,  to  admit  of  their  caring  much 
at  the  moment  about  Erasmus  and  his  literary  projects. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  his  friends  at  the  invited  to 
Court  of  the  Netherlands  urged  his  acceptance  of  an  the  court 
honorary  place  in  the  Privy  Council  of  Prince  Charles,  charies. 
which  would  not  interfere  with  his  literary  labours, 
together  with  a  pension  which  would  furnish  him  with 


^  Eras.  Epist.  cxzxi.    Brewer,  i. 
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2  5  Ilenrj  VIII.  c.  i. 


'  Brewer,  i.  4819.    Notes  of  a 
speech  in  this  parliament. 
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the  means  to  carry  them  on — no  wonder  that  undei 
^these  circumstances  Erasmus  accepted  the  invitaLioij 
and  concluded  to  leave  England. 

In  reply  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bertm,  be  wrote  ; 
elegant  letter,' {gracefully  acknowledging  his  great  kind 
nesa  in  wishing  to  restore  him  to  his  fatherland.  Na| 
that  he  disliked  England,  or  was  wanting  in  patroni 
there.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  if  he  had  be« 
a  brother  or  a  father,  could  not  have  been  kinder  t 
liim,  and  by  his  gift  he  still  held  the  pension  out  of  i 
living  in  Kent.  But  the  war  had  suddenly  diverte 
the  genius  of  England  from  its  ordinary  channels, 
price  of  everything  was  becoming  dearer  and  dea 
The  liberality  of  patrons  was  becoming  less  and  leal 
How  could  they  do  other  than  give  sparingly  with  e 
many  war-taxes  to  pay  ?     He  then  proceeded  : — 

'  Oh  that  God  would  deign  to  stlU  the  tempest  c 
'  war  I     What  madness  is  it !     The  wars  of  Christian 
'  princes  begin  for  the  most  part  either  out  of  ambition 
'  or  hatred  or  lust,  or  like  diseases  of  the  mind.    CVia 
'  sider  also  by  whom  they  are  carried  on:  by  homicides 
'  by  outcasts,  by  gamblers,  by  ravishers,  by  the  ma 
'  sordid  mercenary  troops,  who  care  more  for  a  littl 
'  pay  than  for  their  lives.     These  offscourings  of  mai 
'  kind  are  to  be  received  into  your  territory  and  your* 
'  cities  that  you  may  carry  on  war.    Think,  too,  of  the 
'  crimes  which  are  committed  under  pretestof  war,  for 
'  amid  the  din  of  arms  good  laws  are  silent ;  what 
'  rapine,  what  sacrilege,  what  other  crimes  of  which 
'decency  forbids  the  mention  I    The  demoralieatioa 
'  which  it  causes  will  linger  in  your  country  for  yeai 
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'  It  is  much  more  glorious  to  found  cities  than  to  Chap.  ix. 

*  destroy  them.    In  our  times  it  is  the  people  who  build  a.d.  i514. 

*  and  improve  cities,  while  the  madness  of  princes 
'  destroys  them.  But,  you  may  say,  princes  must 
'  vindicate  their  rights.     Without  speaking  rashly  of 

*  the  deeds  of  princes,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  there 

*  are  some  princes  at  least  who  first  do  what  they  like, 
'  and  then  try  to  find  some  pretext  for  their  deeds.  And 

*  in  this  hurlyburly  of  human  affairs,  in  the  confusion 

*  of  so  many  leagues  and  treaties,  who  cannot  make 

*  out  a  title  to  what  he  wants  ?    Meanwhile  these  wars 

*  are  not  waged  for  the  good  of  the  people^  but  to  settle 

*  the  question,  who  shall  call  himself  their  prince. 

*  We  ought  to  remember  that  men^  and  especially 

*  Christian  men,  are  /r^^-men.  And  if  for  a  long  time 
*'  they  have   flourished  under    a    prince,  and   now 

*  acknowledge  him,  what  need  is  there  that  the  world 
'  should  be  turned  upside  down  to  make  a  change  ? 

*  If  even  among  the  heathen,  long-continued  consent 

*  [of  the  people]  makes  a  prince^  much  more  should 
'  it  be  so  among  Christians,  with  whom  royalty  is  an 
'  administration^  not  a  dominion}  .  .  .  .' 

He  concluded  by  urging  the  abbot  to  call  to  mind 
all  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  said  about  peace,  and 
the  tolerance  of  evil.  If  he  did  so,  surely  he  would 
bring  all  his  influence  to  bear  upon  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  a  *  Christian  peace 

*  among  Christian  princes.'  ^ 


^  Compare  More*8  Epigrams^ 
headed :  '  Populus  coDsentiens 
*  KegDum  dat  et  aufert/  and 
'  BoDuin  Principem  esse  patrem 
'  non  domimim.* 

'  Eras.  Epist.  cxliy.   and    pub- 


lished among  *  Auctarium  Selecta- 
'  rum  aliquot  Epistolarum  Erasmi/ 
&c.  Basil,  1518,  p.  62.  The  above 
extracts  are  abridged  in  the  transla- 
tion. 
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In  writing  to  the  Prince  de  Vere  on  the  same 
subject  Erasmus  had  expressed  his  grief  that  their 
common  country  had  become  mixed  up  with  die 
wars,  and  his  wish  that  he  could  safely  put  in  writing 

what  he  tliought  upon  the  subject.'  Whether  safely 
or  not,  he  had  certainly  now  dared  to  speak  his  mind 
pretty  fuUy  in  the  letter  to  the  Abbot  of  St,  Bertin. 


U.    ERASMUS   AND   THE   I'APAL   AMBASSADOR   (.1514). 


BraamuB 


Erasmus  had  other  opportunities  of  speaking  01 
his  mind  about  the  war. 

There  was  a  rumour  afloat  that  a  Papal  ambassador 
had  arrived  in  England — a  Cardinal  In  disguise.     It 
happened  that  Erasmus  was  invited  to  dine  with  his 
friend  Ammonius.     He  went  as  a  man  goes  to  thi 
house  of  an  intimate  friend,  without  ceremony 
expecting  to  dine  with  him  alone.    He  found,  however^ 
another  guest  at  his  frieud's  table — a  man  in  a  loi 
robe,  his  hair  bound  up  in  a  net,  and  with  a  siugl 
servant  attending  him.     Erasmus,  after  saluting 
friend,  eyed  the  stranger  with  some  curiosity.    Stru< 
by  the  military  sternness  of  the  man's  look,  he  asti 
of  Ammonius  in  Greek,  '  Who  ia  he  ? '    He  replii 
also  in  Greek,  '  A  great  merchant.'     *  I  thought  8<^1 
said  Ei-asmus ;  and  caring  to  take  no  further  notice 
him,  they  sat  down  to  table,  the  stranger  taking  pre^ 
cedence.     Erasmus  chatted  with  Ammonius  as  though 
they  had  been  alone,  and,  amongst  other  things,  hap- 
jfened  to  ask  him  whether  the  rumour  was  true  that  an 
ambassador  had  come  from  Leo  X.  to  negotiate  a  peace 
between  England  and  France.  '  The  Pope.'he  continued^ 
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*  did  not  take  me  into  his  councils ;  but  if  he  had  I  Chap.  ix. 

*  should  not  have  advised  him  to  propose  a  peace.'  j^,  1514. 

*  Why  ? '  asked  Ammonius.    '  Because  it  would  not  be 

*  wise  to  talk  about  peace/  replied  Erasmus.     *  Why  ? ' 

*  Because  a  peace  cannot  be  negotiated  all  at  once ;  and 

*  in  the  meantime,  while  the  monarchs  are  treating 

*  about  the  conditions,  the  soldiers,  at  the  very  thought 

*  of  peace,  will  be  incited  to  far  worse  projects  than  in 

*  war  itself;  whereas  by  a  truceihe  hands  of  the  soldiery 

*  maybe  tied  at  once.   I  should  propose  a  truce  of  three 

*  years,  in  order  that  the  terms  might  be  arranged  of 

*  a  really  permanent  treaty  of  peace,'  Ammonius  as- 
sented, and  said  that  he  thought  this  was  what  the 
ambassador  was  trying  to  do.  *  Is  he  a  Cardinal  ? ' 
asked  Erasmus.  *  What  made  you  think  he  was  ? ' 
said  the  other.     *  The  Italians  say  so.'     *  And  how  do 

*  they  know  ? '  asked  Ammonius,  again  fencing  with 
Erasmus's  question.  *  Is  it  true  that  he  is  a  Cardinal  ? ' 
repeated  Erasmus  by-and-bye,  as  though  he  meant  to 
have  a  straightforward  answer.  *  His  spirit  is  the  spirit 
*of  a  Cardinal,' evasively  replied  Ammonius,  brought  to 
bay  by  the  direct  question.  *  It  is  something,'  observed 
Erasmus,  smiling,  *  to  have  a  Cardinal's  spirit ! ' 

The  stranger  all  this  time  had  remained  silent,  drink- 
ing in  this  conversation  between  the  two  friends. 

At  last  he  made  an  observation  or  two  in  Italian, 
mixing  in  a  Latin  word  now  and  then,  as  an  intelligent 
merchant  might  be  expected  to  do.  Seeing  that  Eras- 
mus took  no  notice  of  what  he  said,  he  turned  round, 
and  in  Latin  observed,  *I  wonder  you  should  care 

*  to  live  in  this  barbarous  nation,  unless  you  choose 

*  rather  to  be  aU  alone  here  ihsjijirst  at  Home.' 

Erasmus  astonished  and  somewhat  nettled  to  hear 
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tats.  IX.   a  merchant  talk  m  this  way,  with  disdainful  dryness 
u.   replied  that  he  was  living  in  a  country  in  which  then 
was  a  very  great  number  of  men  distinguished  foi 
their  learning.     He  had  ratlier  liold  tlie  last  place! 
among  these  than  be  nowhere  at  Eome. 

Aniraonius,  seeing  the  awkward  turn  that  things 
were  taking,  and  that  Erasmus  in  his  present  humour  , 
might  probably,  as  he  sometimes  did,  speak  his  mind 
rather  more  plainly  than  might  be  desirable,  inter-J 
posed,  and,  to  prevent  further  perplexity,  suggests 
that  they  should  adjourn  to  the  garden.' 

Erasmus  found  out  afterwards  that  the  merchant 
stranger  with  whom  he  had  had  this  singular  brush  waj 
the  Pope's  ambassador  himself — Cardinal  Canosaa! 

111.    PARTING  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN   EB.-iSMUS  AND  COLffl 

(1614). 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  Papal  Nuncios,  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  continuance  of  the  war  proceeded  as 
before.     Tliere  were  no  signs  of  peace.     The  King 
had  had  a  dangerous  illness,  but  had  risen  from 
couch  '  fierce  as  ever  against  France.' ' 

With  heavy  hearts  Colet  and  Erasmus  held  on  thei 
way.  The  war  lay  like  a  dark  cloud  on  their  horizon. 
It  was  throwing  back  their  work.  How  it  liad  changed 
the  plans  of  Erasmus  has  been  shown.  It  had  also 
made  Colet's  position  one  of  greater  difficulty.  It  is 
true  that  hitherto  royal  favour  had  protected  him 
from  the  hatred  of  his  persecutors,  but  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  his  party  were  more  exasperated  against 
him  than  ever,  and  who  could  tell  how  soon  the 
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fickle  humour  might  change  ?  His  love  of  war  was  Chap.  ix. 
growing  wilder  and  wilder.  He  was  becoming  intoxi-  lj>.  1514. 
cated  by  it.  And  who  could  tell  what  the  young  King 
might  do  if  his  passions  ever  should  rise  into  mastery 
over  better  feeUngs  ?  Even  the  King's  present  favour, 
though  it  had  preserved  Colet  as  yet  unharmed  in 
person,  did  not  prevent  his  being  cramped  and 
hindered  in  his  work.  Whatever  he  might  do  was 
sure  to  be  misconstrued,  and  to  become  the  subject 
of  the  *  idle  talk  of  the  malevolent.'  ^ 

It  would  seem  also  that  other  clouds  than  that  of  Coiet 
the  war  cast  their  shadow  at  this  time  over  Colet's  by  family 
Ufe.    By  the  erection  and  foundation  of  his  school,  he  ^^'^*®^- 
had  reduced  his  income  almost  more  than  he  could 
well  afford,^  and  accustomed,  as  he  was,  to  abundant 
means,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  harassed  and 
annoyed  by  anything  likely  still  further  to  narrow  his 
resources.     He  seems   to    have   been  troubled  with 
vexed  questions   of  property  and   familj^  dispute — 
most  irksome  of  all  others  to  a  man  who  was  giving 
hfe  and  wealth  away  in  a  great  work. 

Erasmus,  six  months  previously,  in  July  1513,  had 
written  to  Colet  thus  : — 

*  The  end  of  your  letter  grieved  me,  for  you  write 

*  that  you  are  more  harassed  than  usual  by  the  troubles 

*  of  business.     I  desire  indeed  for  you  to  be  removed 

*  as  far  as  possible  from  worldly  business  ;  not  because 

*  I  am  afraid  lest  this  world,  entangled  though  it  be, 

*  should  get  hold  of  you  and  claim  you  for  its  own,  but 


»  Eras.  Epist.  cxv.      Eras.  Op,        '  Eras.  Epist.  cx7.      Eras.    Op. 
iii.  p.  107,  D.    Brewer,  i.  4336.  iii.  p.  106,  E  and  F. 
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IX.  'because  I  had  rather  such  genius,  such- eloquence, 
1614.  '  such  learning  should  be  devoted  wholly  to  Christ. 
'  What  if  you  should  be  unable  to  extricate  yourself 
'from  it!  Take  care  leat  little  by  little  you  become 
'  more  and  more  deeply  immersed  in  it.  Perhaps  it 
'might  be  better  to  (jive  in,  rather  than  to  purchase 
'  victory  at  so  great  a  cost.  For  peace  of  mind  is  worth 
'  a  great  deal.  And  these  things  are  the  thorns  which 
'  accompany  riches.  In  the  meantime,  oppose  a  good 
'  honest  conscience  to  the  idle  talk  of  the  malevolent. 
'  Wrap  yourself  up  in  Clirist  and  in  him  alone,  and  this 
'  entangled  world  will  disturb  you  less.  But  whyshould 
'  I,  like  the  sow,  preach  to  Minerva ;  or,  Hke  the  sick 
'  man,  prescribe  for  the  doctor  ?  Farewell,  my  best  be- 
'  loved  teacher  ! ' — From  Cambi-idge,  Juli/  11  [1513].' 

Six  months  had  passed  since  Erasmus  liad  thus 
advised  his  friend  to  give  i«  rather  than  to  conquer 
at  the  cost  of  his  peace  of  mind,  but  Colet  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  his  perplexities.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  same  old  quarrel  was  still 
lingering  on  unhealed ;  for  there  was  now  a  dispute 
between  Colet  and  an  aged  uncle  of  his,  and  the  bone 
of  contention  was  a  large  amount  of  property.' 

One  day  Colet  took  Erasmus  with  him  by  boat  to 
dine  with  Archbishop  Warham  at  Lambeth  Palace. 
As  they  rowed  up  the  Tliames,  Colet  sat  pensively- 
reading  in  his  book.  At  dinner,  being  set  opposite  Iub 
uncle  at  table,  Erasmus  noticed  that  he  was  ill  at  ease, 
caring  neither  to  talk  nor  to  eat.  And  the  uncle  would 
doubtless  have  remained  as  silent  as  the  nephew,  had 
not  the  Archbishop  drawn  out  the  garrulousness 
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his  old  age  by  cheerful  conversation.     After  dinner  Ohap.  ix. 
the  three  were  closeted  together.    Erasmus  knew  not  a.d.  i5ii. 
what  all  this  raeant.     But,  as  they  were  rowing  back 
to  town  in  the  boat,  Colet  said,  *  Erasmus,  you're  a 
'  happy  man,  and  have  done  me  a  great  service ; '  and 
then  he  went  on  to  tell  his  friend  how  angry  he  had 
been  with  his  uncle,  and  how  he  had  even  thought  of 
going  to  law  with  him,  but  in  this  state  of  mind, 
having  taken  a  copy  of  the  '  Enchiridion  '  with  him, 
he  had  read  the  *  rule '  there  given  *  against  anger  and 
*  revenge,'  and  it  had  done  him  so  much  good  that 
he  had  held  his  tonofue  at  dinner,  and  with  the  Arch-  Coiet  doee 
bishop's  kind  assistance  after  dinner,  made  up  matters  Sit  ^  * 
with  his  uncle. ^ 

Apart  from  these  cares  and  troubles,  Colet's  heart 
was  naturally  saddened  with  the  thought  of  so  soon 
parting  with  his  dearest  friend,  and,  as  he  now  could 
feel,  his  ablest  fellow-worker.  The  two  were  often 
together.  Colet  sometimes  would  send  for  Erasmus  to 
be  his  companion  when  he  dined  out,  or  when  he  had 
to  make  a  journey.^  At  these  times  Erasmus  testifies 
that  no  one  could  be  more  cheerful  than  Colet  was. 
It  was  his  habit  always  to  take  a  book  with  him.  His 
conversation  often  turned  upon  religious  subjects; 
and  though  in  public  he  was  prudently  reserved  and 
cautious  in  what  he  said,  at  these  times  to  his  bosom 
friend  he  most  freely  spoke  out  his  real  sentiments. 

On  one  occasion  Colet  and  Erasmus  paid  a  visit  Piigrim- 
together  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas-k-Becket.   Going  ^^r. 
on  piljrrimage  was  now  the  fashionable  thing.     How  ^'^• 

*  Eras.  Op.  iiL  p.  786,  A,  C. 

'  IM,  p.  457,  A.    See  also  Eras.  Epbt.  yiii.  App. 
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.  ~  admirals  and  soldiers  who  had  narrowly  escaped  in  the 
.  war  went  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Walsingham  to 
fulfil  the  vows  they  had  made  whilst  their  lives  were 
in  peril ;  how  even  Queen  Katherine  liad  been  to  invoke 
the  Virgin's  aid  upon  her  husband's  French  campaign, 
and  to  return  thanks  for  the  victory  over  the  Scots, 
has  ah-eady  been  seen.     It  has  also  been  mentioned 
that  Erasmus  had  paid  a  visit  to  Walsingliam  from  i 
Cambridge  in  a  satirical  and  sceptical  mood,  and  had  | 
returned  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  I 
thing,  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  relics,  and  1 
ridiculing  the  credulity  of  pilgrims.     It  seems  that  | 
before   leaving   England  he  had  a  desire  to  pay  ; 
similar  visit  to  the  rival  shrine  of  St.  Thorn  as- i-BecketiJ 
The  same  '  Colloquy '  in  which  Erasmus  describesl 
his  visit  to  Walsingham  enables  us  to  picture  the  two  j 
friends  ou  this  occasion  threading  the  narrow  rustic  [ 
lanes  of  Kent  on  horseback,  making  the  best  of  their  | 
way  to  Canterbury.' 


■  The  ompAnion  of  Rrasmus 
waa,  according  to  the  '  Ooiloquf,' 
'  Gratiamts  Pullut,an  Englishman, 
'learned  and  pious,  but  with  lees 
'  liking  for  this  part  of  religion  than 
•I  could  wiaL.'  'A  Wickliffite, 
'  I  fancy ! '  auggested  the  other 
spokesman  in  tlie  '  Colloquy.'  *  I 
'  do  not  iJiint  BO  ■  {waa  the  reply), 
'  although  he  had  read  Am  books, 
'somewhere  or  other.' — Colloquia: 
Basle,  1526,  p.  597.  In  his  letter 
to  Jostus  Jonas,  Erasmus  mentiona 
that  Oolet  was  in  the  bahit  of  read- 
ing hatetical  books.— Eras.  Vji.  iii. 
p.  460,  A.  It  has  been  sugfieeted 
alio  (nigrimagtt  to  H'aUiitghatn, 
Ac.    by    J.     O.     Nichols,    F.S.A. 


Westminster,  IMft,  p.  127),  tbmt 
as  in  the  muav  letter  bs  describe* 
Oolet  as  wearing  /ilack  restments 
{/lu/Zurestibus^insleadnf  theuniilJ 
purple  (Eras.  Oik  iii.  p.  457,  B.^ 
hence  Ihe  name  '  Pulliu '  may  in  lUfl 
self  point  to  Oolet,  There  is  also  Ml 
allusion  by  Erasmns  in  his  Ireatiae, 
'  Mailut  Orandi^  to  his  visit  to  ibo 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas-a-Bechet,  b 
which  he  nays,  '  Vidi  ipse  quum 
'  osteutarent  linteola  lacera  r]ulbu.i 
'  ille  dicitur  absteTaiese  muccum 
'  nun  urn,  iibbntem  ac  cteterofi,  qui 
'  odstabaot,  aperto  scriniolo  venem- 
'  bundos  procidere  ad  gcaius,  ac  ma- 
'  nibus  etiam  eublaiis  adnrationem 
'  geetu   reprieseiitnre.     Ista  Joa 
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As  they  approach  the  city  the  outline  of  the  cathe-  Chap.  ix. 
dral  church  rises  imposingly  above  all  surroundmg  aj>.  ibu. 
objects.    Its  two  towers  seem  to  stand,  as  it  were,  bid- 
ding welcome  to  approaching  pilgrims.     The  sound  The 
of  its  beUs  rolls  through  the  country  far  and  wide  in  of  st 
melodious  peals.    At  length  they  reach  the  city,  and,  J^^J^^" 
armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Archbishop 
Warham,  enter  the  spacious  nave  of  the  cathedral. 
This  is  open  to  the  public,  and  beyond  its  own  vast- 
ness  and  solemn  grandeur,  presents  little  of  mark,  save 
that  they  notice  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus  among  other 
books  affixed  to  the  columns,  and  here  and  there  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  the  nameless  dead.  A  vaulted 
passage  under  the  steps  ascending  to  the  iron  grating 
of  the  choir,  brings  them  into  the  north  side  of  the 
church.  Here  they  are  shown  a  plain  ancient  wooden 
altar  of  the  Virgin,  whereupon  is  exhibited  the  point 
of  the  dagger  with  which  St.  Thomas's  brain  was 
pierced  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  and  whose  sacred 
rust  pilgrims  are  expected  most  devoutly  to  kiss.    In 
the  vault  below  they  are  next  shown  the  martyr's 
skull,  covered  with  silver,  save  that  the  place  where 
the  dagger  pierced  it  is  left  bare  for  inspection  :  also 


*  Coleto,  nam  is  mecum  aderaifVide- 

*  bantur  indigna,  mihi  ferenda  vide- 
'  bantur  donee  se  daret  opportunitas 

*  ea  citra  tumultum  corrigendi.* — 
Eras.  Op.  v.  p.  1119,  F,  and  p.  1120, 
A.  This  alluaion  to  Oolet  so  accu- 
rately comports  with  what  is  said  in 
the  Colloquy  of  *  Gratianus  PuUus,' 
that  the  one  seems  most  probably 
suggested  only  as  a  nom  de  plume 
for  the  other.  I  am  further  indebted 
to  Mr.  Lupton  for  the  suggestion 
that  when  Anmionius,  writing  to  I  is  now  complete. 

U 


Erasmus  (Epist.  dxxv.),  says  *  tuus 
*  Lmcophaus  salvere  te  jubet,'  he 
alludes  to  Colet:  '  Leucophaaus ' 
being  a  Greek  form  of  the  same 
nickname  as  *  PuUus '  might  be  in  a 
Latin  form.  Mr.  Lupton  has  also 
shown  that  '  Oratian^  is  a  render- 
ing of  *JohnJ  See  his  introduction 
to  his  edition  of  Colet  on  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  pp.  6,  7.  So 
that  the  identification  of  Colet  with 
the  Oratianus  PuUus  of  the  CoUoquy 
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CHiP.  IX,   the  hair  sliirt  and  girdle  with  which  the  saint  wai 
15U.   wont  to  mortify  bis  flesh.    Thence  they  are  taken  into" 
the  choir  to  behold  its  treasures — bones  without  end 
skulls,  jaw-bonea,  teeth,  hands,  fingers,  arms — to  all 
which  the  pilgrim's  kiss  is  duly  expected. 

But  Colet  having  had  about  enough  of  this,  begii 
to  show  evident  tokens  of  dislike  to  kiss  any  moi 
"Whereupon  the  verger  piously  shuts  up  the  rest  of  hil 
treasures  from  the  gaze  of  the  careless  and  profani 
The  high  altar  and  its  load  of  costly  ornaments  ne: 
claim  attention;  after  which  they  pass  into  the  vesti 
where  is  preserved  the  staff  of  St.  Thomas,  surrounded 
by  a  wonderful  display  of  silk  vestments  and  golden 
candlesticks.     Thence  they  are  conducted  up  a  flight 
of  steps    into  a  chapel  behind  the  high  altar,  and 
shown  the  face  of  the  saint  set  in  gold  and  jewels. 
Here,  again,  Colet  breaks  in  upon  the  dumb  show 
with  awkward  bluntuess.   He  asks  the  guide  whethi 
St.  Thomas-i-Becket  when  he  lived  was  not  very  kin< 
to  the  poor?    The  verger  assents.    '  Nor  can  he  have 
'  changed  his  mind  on  this  point,  I   should  think," 
continues  Colet, '  unless  it  be  for  the  better  ? '    The 
verger  nods  a  sign  of  approbation.  Whereupon  Colet 
submits  the  query  whether  the  saint,  having  been  so 
liberal  to  the  poor  when  a  poor  man  himself,  would 
not  now  rather  permit  them  to  help  themselves  to  som< 
of  his  vast  riches,  m  relief  of  their  many  necessitiei 
than  let  them  so  often  be  tempted  into  siu  by  then 
need  f     And  the  guide  still  listening  in  silence,  Colel 
in  his  earnest  way  proceeds  boldly  to  assert  his  own 
firm  conviction  that  this  most  holy  man  would  be  even 
delighted  that,  now  that  he  is  dead,  these  riches  of  his 
should  go  to  lighten  the  poor  man's  load  of  poverty,, 
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rather  than  be  hoarded  up  here.  At  which  sacri-  Chap.  ix. 
legious  remark  of  Colet's  the  verger,  contracting  his  i.d.  1614. 
brow  and  pouting  his  lips,  looks  upon  his  visitors  with 
a  wondering  stare  out  of  his  gorgon  eyes,  and  doubt- 
less would  have  made  short  work  with  them  were  it 
not  that  they  have  come  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  the  archbishop.  Erasmus  throws  in  a  few  paci- 
fying words  and  pieces  of  coin,  and  the  two  friends 
pass  on  to  inspect,  under  the  escort  now  of  the  prior 
himself,  the  rest  of  the  riches  and  relics  of  the  place. 

rMl  again  proceeds  smoothly  till  a  chest  is  opened 
containing  the  rags  on  which  the  saint,  when  in  the 
flesh,  was  accustomed  to  wipe  his  nose  and  the  sweat 
from  his  brow.  The  prior,  knowing  the  position  and 
dignity  of  Colet,  and  wishing  to  do  him  becoming 
honour,  graciously  offers  hhn  as  a  present  of  untold 
value  one  of  these  rags  !   Colet,  breaking  through  all  Coiet's 

^  rules  of  politeness,  takes  up  the  rag  between  the  tips  ^reUo* 
of  his  fingers  with  a  somewhat  fastidious  air  and  a  Thomas, 
disdainful  chuckle,  and  then  lays  it  down  again  in  A-Beoket. 
evident  disgust.     The  prior,  not  choosing  to  take 
notice  of  Colet's  profanity,   abruptly  shuts  up  the 
chest  and  politely  invites  them  to  partake  of  some 
refreshment.     After   which   the   two   friends   again 
mount  their  horses,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way 

.  back  to  London. 

Their  way  lies  through  a  narrow  lane,  worn  deep  by 
traffic  and  weather,  and  with  a  high  bank  on  either 
side.  Colet  rides  to  the  left  of  the  road.  Presently  an 
old  mendicant  monk  comes  out  of  a  house  ^  on  Colet's 
side  of  the  way,  and  proceeds  to  sprinkle  him  with  holy 

*  Thelazar-houseofHarbledown.  I  mortals  of  Canterbury y   ed.  1868, 
See  Dean  Stanley's  Historical  Me-  I  p.  243. 
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water.  Though  not  in  the  best  of  tempers,  Colet  sul 
mits  to  this  annoyance  without  quite  losing  it.     But' 
when  the  old  mendicant  next  presents  to  him  the  upper 
leather  of  an  old  shoe  for  his  kiss,  Colet  abruptly  de- 
mands what  he  wants  with  him.  The  old  man  replies 
that  the  relic  is  a  piece  of  St.  Thomas's  shoe  !    This  is 
more  than  Colet  knows  how  to  put  up  with.   '  What!' 
he  says  passionately,  turning  to  Erasmus,  '  do  these 
'  fools  want  us  to  kiss  the  shoes  of  every  good  man  ? 
'  They  pick  out  the  filthiest  things  they  can  find,  and 
'  ask  us  to  kiss  them.'  Erasmus,  tocounteracttheeffect 
of  such  a  remark  upon  the  mind  of  the  astonish) 
mendicant,  gives  him  a  trifle,  and  the  pilgrims  pass 
their  journey,  discussing  the  difficult  question  h( 
abuses  such  as  they  have  witnessed  this  day  are  to 
remedied.    Colet  cannot  restrain  his  indi^mant  feelii 
but  Erasmus  urges  that  a  rough  or  sudden  remi 
might  be  worse  than  the  disease.  These  superstitioi 
must,  he  thinks,  be  tolerated  until  an  opportunil 
arises  of  correcting  them  without  creating  disorder. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  graphic  picture 
of  which  the  above  is  only  a  rapid  sketch  was  drawn 
from  actual  recollections,  and  described  the  real  fei 
ings  of  Erasmus  and  his  bolder  friend. 

Little  did  the  two  friends  dream,  as  they  rode  back 
to  town  debating  these  questions,  how  soon  they 
would  find  a  final  solution.  Men's  faith  was  then  so 
strong  and  implicit  in  '  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham ' 
that  kings  and  queens  were  making  pilgrimage  to  her 
shrine,  and  the  common  people,  as  they  gazed  at 
night  upon  the  '  milky  way,'  believed  that  it  was  the 
starry  pathway  marked  out  by  heaven  to  direct  pil- 
grims to  the  place  where  the  milk  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
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was  preserved,  and  called  it  the  *  WcUsingham  way'  Chap. ix. 
Little  did  they  dream  that  in  another  five  and  twenty  a.d.  1614. 
years  the  canons  would  be  convicted  of  forging  relics 
and  feigning  miracles,  and  the  far-famed  image  of  the 
Virgin  dragged  to  Chelsea  by  royal  order  to  be  there 
publicly  burned.  Then  pilgrims  were  flocking  to 
Canterbury  in  crowds  to  adore  the  relics  and  to 
admire  the  riches  of  St.  Thomas's  shrine.  Little  did 
they  dream  that  in  five  and  twenty  years  St.  Thomas's 
bones  would  share  the  fiery  fate  of  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  gold  and  jewellery  of  St.  Thomas's 
shrine  be  carried  off  in  chests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
eight  stout  men,  and  cast  without  remorse  into  the 
royal  exchequer !  ^ 


^  The  colloquy  from  wbich  the 
particulars  given  in  this  section  have 
been  obtained  is  entitled  Peregri- 
natio  Beligionis  ergo.  It  was  not 
contained  in  the  edition  of  1522 
(Argent.),  but  it  was  inserted  pro- 
bably in  that  of  1524  (which,  how- 


ever, I  have  not  seen).  It  was 
contained  in  the  Basle  edition  of 
1526,  which  is  probably  a  reprint 
of  that  of  1524,  the  pre&tory  letter 
at  the  beginning  being  dated  Galen. 
Aug.  1524. 


Ohaiuiel. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I.    EKASMUS   GOES   TO    BASLE   TO    PKINT   HIS    NEW 
TESTAMENT   (1514). 

Oiiif.  X.    It  was  on  a  July  morning  in  the  year  1514  that  I 
^_  1514,  mu8  again  crossed  the  Channel.   The  wind  was  fair,  the 
sea  calm,  the  sky  bright  and  sunny  ;  but  during  the 
easy  passage  Erasmus  had  a  heavy  heart,     He  had 
once  more  left  his  Enghsh  friends  behind  him,  bent 
upon  a  sohtary  pilgrimage  to  Basle,  in  order  that  his 
edition  of  the  letters  of  St.  Jerome  and  liis  Greek  I 
Testament  might  be  printed  at  the  press  of  Frob 
the  printer.     But,  always  unlucky  on  leaving  Britis 
shores,  he  missed  his  baggage  from  the  boat  whei 
after  the  bustle  of  embarkation,  he  looked  to  see  t 
all  was  right.     To  have  lost   his  manuscripts — ^hi 
Jerome,  his  New  Testament,  the  labours  of  so  in 
years — lo  be  on  his  way  to  Basle  without  the  b( 
for  the  printing  of  which  he  was  taking  the  ] 
journey — this  was  enough  to  weigh  down  his  heal 
with  a  grief  which  he  might  well  compare  lo  that  c 
a  parent  who  has  lost  his  children.     It  turned  i 
after  all,  to  be  a  trick  of  the  knavish  sailors,  i 
threw  the  traveller's  luggage  into  another  boat  i 
order  to  extort  a  few  coins  for  its  recovery.     Erai 
muB,  in  the  end,  got  his  luggage  back  again ;  but  1 
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might  well  say  that,  though  the  passage  was  a  good    Chap.  x. 
one,  it  was  an  anxious  one  to  him.^  aj).  I614. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  castle  oiHammes^  near  Calais, 
where  he  had  agreed  to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  old 
pupil  and  friend  Lord  Mountjoy,  he  found  waiting  for 
him  a  letter  from  Servatius,  prior  of  the  monastery  Letter 
of  Stein,  in  Holland — the  monastery  into  which  he  yj^yj^^' 
had  been  ensnared  when  a  youth  against  his  judg- 
ment by  treachery  and  foul  play. 

It  was  a  letter  doubtless  written  with  kindly  feeling, 
for  the  prior  had  once  been  his  companion ;  but  still 
he  evidently  took  it  as  a  letter  from  the  prior  of  the 
convent  from  which  he  was  a  kind  of  runaway,  not 
only  inviting,  but  in  measure  claiming  him  back 
again,  reproachfully  reminding  him  of  his  vows,  cen- 
suring his  wandering  life,  his  throwing  off  the  habit 
of  his  order,  and  ending  with  a  bribe — the  offer  of  a 
post  of  great  advantage  if  he  would  return. 

Erasmus  return  !  No,  truly ;  that  he  would  not ! 
But  the  very  naming  of  it  brought  back  to  mind  not 
only  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  in  his  youth ;  the 
cruelty  and  baseness  of  his  guardians  ;  his  miserable 
experience  of  monastic  life ;  how  hardly  he  had  escaped 
out  of  it ;  his  trials  during  a  chequered  wandering 
life  since ;  but  also  his  entry  upon  fellow-work  with 
Colet ;  the  noble-hearted  friends  with  whom  he  had 
been  privileged  to  come  in  contact ;  the  noble  work 
in  which  they  were  now  engaged  together.  What ! 
give  up  these  to  put  his  neck  again  under  a  yoke 
which  had  so  galled  him  in  dark  times  gone  by! 
And  for  what?     To  become  perchance  the  father- 


^  Eras.  Ammonio :  Eras.  Epist.  clix. 
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confessor  of  a  nunnery  1  It  was  as  though  Pharaoh 
had  sent  an  embassy  to  Moses  offering  to  make  him' 
a  taskmaster  if  he  would  but  return  into  Egypt, 

No  wonder  that  Erasmus,  finding  this  letter  froi 
ServatiuB  waiting  for  him  on  his  arrival  at  the  castli 
of  his  friend,  took  up  his  pen  to  reply  somewhi 
warmly  before  proceeding  on  his  journey.    His  letter*' 
lies  as  a  kind  of  wayniark  by  the  roadside  of  his 
wandering  hfe,  and  with  some  abridgment  and  omis- 
sions may  be  thus  translated : — 

Erasymts  to  Sei'vathis. 
' .   .  .  .  Being  on  a  journey,  I  must  reply  in  bi 
'  few  words,  and  confine  myself  to  matters  of 

*  most  importance. 

'  Men  hold  opinions  so  diverse  that  it  is  impossil 
'  to  please  everybody.    That  my  desire  is  in  verydei 
'  to  follow  that  which  is  really  the  best.  God  is  my 
'  witness  !    It  was  never  my  intention  to  change  my 
'mode  of  hfe  or  my  habit;  not  because  I  approved 
'  of  either,  but  lest  I  should  give  rise  to  scandal.    You 

*  know  well  that  it  was  by  the  pertinacity  of  my  guar- 

*  dians  and  the  persuasion  of  wicked  men  that  I  wi 
'  forced  rather  than  induced  to  enter  the  monastic  life.] 
'  Afterwards,  when  I  found  out  how  entirely  unsuited*' 
'  it  was  for  me,  I  was  restrained  by  the  taunts  of  Cor- 
'nelius  Wertem  and  the  bashfulness  of  youth, 

*  But  it  may  be  objected  that  I  had  a  year  of  what 
'  called  "  probation,"  and  was  of  mature  age.    Hidicu.- 
'  lous  !     As  though  anyone  could  require  that  a  boi 
'of  seventeen,  brought  up  in  literary  studies,  should 
'  have  attained  to  a  self-  knowledge  rare  even  in  an 

'  old  man — should  be  able  to  learn  in  one  year  wha^: 
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many  men  grow  grey  without  learning !  Be  this  as  Chap.  x. 
it  may,  I  never  liked  the  monastic  life ;  and  I  Kked  a.d.  isu. 
it  less  than  ever  after  I  had  tried  it ;  but  I  was  en-  Enwmus 

snared  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.     For  all  this,  ^^^^^ 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  a  man  who  is  really  a  good  ^'«- 
man  may  live  well  in  any  kind  of  life. 

*  I  have  in  the  meantime  tried  to  find  that  mode  of 
living  in  which  I  should  be  least  prone  to  evil.  And 
I  think  assuredly  that  I  have  found  it ;  I  have  lived 
with  sober  men,  I  have  lived  a  life  of  literary  study, 
and  these  have  drawn  me  away  from  many  vices.  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  live  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
men  of  true  Christian  wisdom,  and  I  have  been 

bettered  by  their  conversation Whenever  the 

thought  has  occurred  to  me  of  returning  into  your 
fraternity  it  has  always  called  back  to  my  remem- 
brance the  jealousy  of  many,  the  contempt  of  all ; 
converse  how  cold,  how  trifling !  how  lacking  in 
Christian  wisdom  !  feastings  more  fit  for  the  laity  ! 
the  mode  of  life,  as  a  whole,  one  which,  if  you  sub- 
tract its  ceremonies  from  it,  has  nothing  left  that 
seems  to  me  worth  having.  Lastly,  I  have  called  to 
mind  my  bodily  infirmities,  now  increased  upon  me 
by  age  and  toil,  by  reason  of  which  I  should  have  both 
failed  in  coming  up  to  your  mark  and  also  sacrificed 
my  own  life.  For  some  years  now  I  have  been 
afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  its  frequent  recurrence  His  m 
obliges  me  to  observe  great  regularity  in  my  habits.  ^®*^**^- 
I  have  had  some  experience  both  of  the  climate  of 
Holland  and  of  your  particular  diet  and  habits,  and  I 
feel  sure  that,  had  I  returned,  nothing  else  could  have 
come  of  it  but  trouble  to  you  and  death  to  me. 

'  But  it  may  be  that  you  deem  it  a  blessed  thing  to 
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X.    '  die  at  a  good  age  in  the  midst  of  your  brotherhood.  1 

16H.  '  This  is  a  notion  which  deceives  and  deludes  not  j'ou  I 

'  alone,  but  ahnost  everybody.    We  think  that  Christ  ] 

■■  and  religion  consist  in  certain  places,  and  garments  ' 

'  and  modes  of  life,  and  ceremonial  observances.    It  is 

'  all  up,  we  think,  with  a  man  who  changes  his  white 

'  habit  for  a  black  one,  who  substitutes  a  hat  for  a 

'  hood,  and  who  frequently  changes  his  residence.     I  m 

'  will  be  bold  to  say  that,  on  the  other  hand,  great  J 

'  injury  has  arisen  to  Christian  piety  from  what  we  call 

'  the  "  religious  orders,"  although  it  may  be  that  they 

'  were  introduced  with  a  pious  motive Pick 

'  out  the  most  lauded  and  laudable  of  all  of  them,  and  • 
'you  may  look  in  vain,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  any  ] 
'  likeness  to  Christ,  unless  it  be  hi  cold  and  Judaical  I 
'  ceremonies.  It  is  on  account  of  these  that  they  think  I 
'  so  much  of  themselves ;  it  is  on  account  of  these  that  I 
'  they  judge  and  condemn  others.  How  much  more  I 
*  accordant  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  would  it  be  to  I 
'  look  upon  all  Christendom  as  one  home  ;  as  it  were,  J 
'one  monastery;  to  regard  all  men  as  canons  and] 
'  brothers  ;  to  count  the  sacrament  of  baptism  the  1 
'  chief  rehgious  vow  ;  not  to  care  where  you  live,  if  I 

J.  '  only  you  live  well ! And  now  to  say  i 

'  word  about  my  works.    The  "  Encliiridion  "  I  fancy  1 

'you  have  read The  book  of  "Adagia/'J 

'printed  by  Aldus,  I  don't  know  whether  you  haveJ 

'  seen I    have  ,  also    written    a   book,    "  Dal 

'Herum  et  Verborum  Copia,"  which  I  inscribed  to  J 

'  my  friend  Colet For  these  two  years  past,-] 

'  amongst  other  things,  I  have  been  correcting  thes 
•text  of  the  "Letters  of  Jerome."  ....  By  the  col-j 
'lation  of  Greek  and  ancient  codices,  1  have  ; 
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corrected  the  text  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  Chap.  x. 
made  annotations  not  without  theological  value  on  aj).  1614 
more  than  one  thousand  places.  I  have  commenced 
Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  I  shall 
finish  when  the  others  are  published ;  for  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  work  at  sacred  literature  to 
the  day  of  my  death.  Great  men  say  that  in  these 
things  I  am  successful  where  others  are  not.  In 
your  mode  of  life  I  should  entirely  fail.  Although  I 
have  had  intercourse  with  so  many  men  of  learning, 
both  here  and  in  Italy  and  in  France,  I  have  never 
yet  found  one  who  advised  me  to  betake  myself 

back  again  to  you I  beg  that  you  will  not 

forget  to  commend  me  in  your  prayers  to  the  keep- 
ing of  Christ.  K  ever  I  should  come  really  to  know 
that  it  would  be  doing  my  duty  to  Him  to  return  to 
your  brotherhood,  on  that  very  day  I  will  start  on 
the  journey.  Farewell,  my  once  pleasant  com- 
panion, but  now  reverend  father. 

'  From  Hammes  Castle,  near  Calais,  9th  July,  1514.'  ^ 


This  bold  letter  written,  Erasmus  took  leave  of  his  visits  the 
host,  and  hastened  to  repay  by  a  short  embrace  the  st.  Bertin 
kindness  of  another  friend,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bertin.^ 
After  a  two  days'  halt  to  accomplish  this  object,  he 
again  mounted  his  horse,  and,  followed  by  his  servant 
and  baggage,  set  his  face  resolutely  towards  Basle :  on  his 
cheered  in  spirit  by  the  marks  of  friendship  received  Bade.^ 


^  Eras.  Epist.  App.  yiii.  There 
18  a  reference  in  the  letter  to  Wolsey 
as  'Episcopus  LincolnienoB,'  and 
this  confirms  the  correctness  of  the 
date,  as  Wolsey  was  translated  to 


the  Archbishopric   of  York  Aug. 
1514 — Fasti  Ecd.  Anglicana,  p. 
310. 
2  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  160,  A. 


r 
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during  the  past  few  days,  and  anxious  to  reach  liis  I 
journey's  end  that  he  might  set  about  his  work. 

But  all  haste  is  not  good  speed.     As  he  approached  ] 
the  city  of  Ghent,  while  he  chanced  to  be  turning  ' 
one  way  to  speak  to  his  servant,  his  horse  took  fright 
at  something  lying  on  the  road,  and  turned  round  the 
other  way,  severely  straining  thereby  Erasmus's  back. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  torture  that  he 
reached  Ghent.    There  he  lay  for  some  days  motionless 
on  his  back  at  the  inn,  unable  to  stand  upright,  and 
fearing  the  worst.     By  degrees,  however,  he  again  be- 
came able  to  move,  and  to  write  an  amusing  account  of 
his  adventure  to  Lord  Mountjoy ; '  telling  him  that  he  ■ 
had  vowed  to  St.  Paul  that,  if  restored  to  health,  he  I 
would  complete  the  Commentaries  he  was  writing  oa  I 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  adding  that  he  was  I 
already  so  much  better  that  he  hoped  ere  long  to  pro-  J 
ceed  another  stage  to  Antwerp.    Antwerp  was  accord- j 
ingly  reached  in  due  course,  and  from  thence  he  waal 
able  to  pursue  his  journey. 

At  Louvain  he  prepared  for  pubhcation  a  collection  J 
of  stray  pieces,  including  amongst  them  the '  Institutes  j 
'  of  a  Christian  Man,'  written  by  Colet  for  his  school  in  I 
EngUsh  prose,  and  turned  into  Latin  verse  by  Ei-asmua.  ~ 
In  the  letter  prefixedto  the  collection^he  spoke  of  Coletl 
as  a  man  '  than  whom,  in  my  opinion.  Vie  kingdom  q^ 
'  England  has  not  another  more  pious,  or  who  morel 
'  fondy  knows  Christ' '    Two  editions  of  this  volii 


'  Eras.  Epiat.  dixiii.  Partly 
wtittan  at  Antwerp,  but  Giiiaiied  Rt 
Bade,  Aug,  20,  1G14. 

'  The  letter  is  dated  '  LovBnii, 
A.D.  mdiiiii,  Kal.  Aug.' 


*'Quo  rlro  non  aHtuii  habet 
'  mea  quidum  wntuntia  Anglomm 
'  Imperium  Tel  magia  pium,  Tel  qui 
Cbristmn  veriua  Bapiat,' 
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were  published  at  Cologne  in  the  course  of  a  few  months    Chap.  x. 
by  different  typographers.^  aj).  I614. 

At  Maintz  he  appears  to  have  halted  a  while,  and  he  At  Mainti 
afterwards  informed  Colet  ^  that '  much  was  made  of 
*  him  there.'  That  it  was  so  may  be  readily  conjec- 
tured, for  it  was  at  Maintz  that  the  Court  of  Inquisition 
had  sat  in  the  autimm  of  the  previous  year,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  interference  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Maintz,  would  have  condemned  the 
aged  Eeuchlin  as  a  heretic.  In  this  city  Erasmus  Beuohiin 
would  probably  fall  in  with  many  of  Eeuchlin's  friends,  friends, 
and  as  the  matter  was  now  pending  the  decision  of  the 
authorities  at  Eome,  they  may  well  have  tried  to  secure 
his  influence  with  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known.  Be  this  as  it  may,  from  the  date  of  his  visit 
to  Maintz,  Erasmus  seems  not  only  never  to  have  lost 
an  opportunity  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Eeuchlin  at 
Eome  or  elsewhere,  but  also  to  have  himself  secured 
the  friendship  and  regard  of  Eeuchlin's  protector,  the 
archbishop.^ 

Leaving  Maintz,  he  proceeded  to  Strasburg,  where  Erasmus 
he  was  surrounded  and  entertained  by  a  galaxy  of  burg, 
learned  men.     Another  stage  brought  him  to  Schele- 
stadt.*     The  chief  men  of  this  ancient  town,  having 


^  CatoJErasmi.  Optucula  aliquot 
JSrasmo  Roterodamo  Castigatore  et 
Interprete,  ^c,  'Oolonie  in  edibus 
'  Quentell.  a.d.  mcccccxv ;'  and  Ibid. 
'Ck>louie  in  edibus  Martini  Wer- 
'denensis  zii.  Kal.  Dec.  (1514?)' 

^  Goletus  Erasmo :  Epist.  Ixxxv. 
App. 

'  Ranke's  History  of  the  Re/or- 
motion,  bk.  ii.  c.  1.  See  Erasmus's 
mention  of  Reuchlin  in  the  letter 


written  this  autumn  to  Wimphe- 
lingus,  appended  to  the  2nd  edition 
of  De  Copid.  Schelestadt,  1514 ; 
and  Eras.  Epist.  clxvii.  and  clxviii. 
As  to  his  friendship  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Maintz,  vide  Epist. 
cccxxxiv. 

^  See  letter  to  Wimphelingus, 
Basle,  zi.  Kal.  Oct.  1514,  ubi  supra, 
for  these  and  the  following  particu- 
lars. 
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heard  of  liis  approach,  sent  him  a  present  of  wines;! 
requested  his  company  to  dinner  on  the  following  day, 
and  offered  him  the  escort  of  one  of  their  number  for 
the  remainder  of  his  journey.  Ei-asmus  declined  to  b< 
farther  detained,  but  gladly  accepted  the  escort  oijot 
Sapidiis. 

After  having  been  thus  lionised  at  each  stage  of  thi 
journey,  and  to  prevent  a  similar  annoyance,  on 
arrival  at  Basle,  Erasmus  requested  his  new  companion 
to  conceal  his  name,  and  if  possible  to  introduce  him 
to  a  few  choice  friends  before  his  arrival  was  known. 
Sapidus  complied  with  this  request.  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  his  choice. 

Round  the  printing  establishment  of  Froben,  the 
printer  had  gathered  a  little  group  of  learned  and 
devoted  men,  whose  names  had  made  Basle  famous  as 
one  of  the  centres  of  reviving  learning.  There  was  a 
university  at  Basle,  but  it  was  not  this  which  had 
attracted  the  little  knot  of  students  to  the  city.  The 
patriarch  of  the  group  was  Johann  A  merhach.  He  was 
now  an  old  man.  More  than  thirty  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  first  set  up  his  printing-press  at  Basle, 
and  during  these  years  he  had  devoted  his  ample 
wealth  and  active  intellect  to  the  reproduction  in  type 
of  the  works  of  the  early  Church  Fathers.  The  works 
of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  had  already  issued 
from  his  press  at  vast  cost  of  labour,  time,  and  wealth. 
To  publish  St.  Jerome's  works  before  he  died,  or  at 
least  to  see  the  work  in  hand,  was  now  ihe  aged  patri- 
arch's ambition.  Many  years  ago  he  had  imported 
Froben.  that  he  might  secure  an  able  successor  in  the. 
printing  department.  His  own  three  sons,  also,  he  had 
educated  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  so  as  to  qualify 
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them  thorouffhlv  for  the  work  he  wished  them  to  con-    Ch*p.  x. 
tinue  after  he  was  gone.     And  the   three   brothers  aj>.  1614. 
Amerbach  did  not  belie  their  father's  hopes.   They  had 
inherited  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit.^     Proben,  too,  Froben. 
had  caught  the  old  printer's  mantle,  and  worked  like 
him,  for  love,  and  not  for  gain.^     Others  had  gathered 
round  so  bright  a  nucleus.     There  was  Beatus  Rlie-  Beatus 
nanus,  a  young  scholar  of  great  ability  and  wealth,  nus. 
whose  gentle  loving  nature  endeared  him  to  his  intimate 
companions.   He,  too,  had  caught  the  spirit  of  reviving 
learning,  and  thought  it  not  beneath  his  dignity  to 
undertake   the  duties  of  corrector  of  the  press   in 
Froben's  printing-office.^     Gerard  Lystrius,  a  youth  Lystriua. 
brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  with  no  mean 
knowledge  both  of  Greek   and  Hebrew,  had   also 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  them.^ 

Such  was  the  little  circle  of  choice  friends  into  which  Erasmus 
Sapidus,  without  betraying  who  he  was,  introduced  duced 
the  stranger  who  had  just  arrived  in  Basle,  who,  ad-  ^^f^J^ 
dressing  himself  at  once  to  Froben,  presented  letters  ^^  ^ 
from  Erasmus,  with  whom  he  said  that  he  was  most 
closely  intimate,  and  from  whom  he  had  the  fullest 
commission  to  treat  with  reference  to  the  printing  of 
his  works,  so  that  Froben  might  regard  whatever 
arrangement  he  might  make  with  him  as  though  it 


^  Eras.  Op,  iii.  p.  1249 ;  and  see 
Epist.  clxxiv.  Erasmus  to  Leo  X.  p. 
154,  C  and  D. 

^  Epist.  dccccxxii.  Eras.  Op.  iii. 
pp.  1064, 1065. 


name)  ;  and  especially  the  prefatory 
letter  from  Erasmus  to  Beatus 
Rhenanus,  prefixed  to  *Enarratio 
'  in  Primum  Psalmum,  Beatus  vir,' 
&c.  Louvain,  1515.    There  is  also 


'  Seethe  Life  of  Beatus  RhenanuSf  '  a  mention  of  him  worth  consulting 
by  John  Sturmius,  *  Vita  clarissi-  in  Du  Pin's  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
*  morum    Historicorum.'      Buderi, ;  iii.  p.  399. 

1740,  pp.  53-62;  and  Eras.  Op.  iii.  '      *  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  222,  E;  and  the 
pp.  154,  C,  &c.  (see  Index  under  his  '  letter  to  Wimpbelingus. 
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It.  s.  had  been  made  with  Erasmus  himself.  Finding  sti 
Teu.  that  he  was  undiscovered,  and  wishing  to  slide  easiljrl 
from  under  his  incognito,  he  soon  added  drily  that 
Erasmus  and  be  were  '  so  alike  that  to  see  one  was 
'  to  have  seen  the  other  I '  Froben  then,  to  his  great 
amusement,  discovered  who  the  stranger  was.  He  was 
received  with  open  arms.  His  bills  at  the  inn  were 
forthwith  paid,  and  himself,  servant,  horses,  and  bag- 
gage transferred  to  the  home  of  Froben's  father-in-law, 
there  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  private  hospitality. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  city  that  Erasmus  had] 
arrived  he  was  besieged  by  doctors  and  deans,  rectoi 
of  the  University,  poets-laureate,  invitations  to  dim 
and  every  kind  of  attention  which  the  men  of  Baali 
could  give  to  so  illustrious  a  stranger. 

But  Erasmus  had  come  back  to  Basle  not  to  be 
lionised,  but  to  push  on  with  his  work.  He  was 
gratified  ;  and,  indeed,  he  told  his  friends,  almost  put 
to  the  blush  by  the  honours  with  which  he  had  beea 
received;  but,  finding  their  constant  attentions  to 
interfere  greatly  with  his  daily  labours  at  Froben'a 
office,  he  was  obliged  to  request  that  he  might  be  left' 
to  himself.'  I 

„ua  At  Froben's  office  he  found  everything  prepared  to ' 
j^g""  his  hand.  The  train  was  already  laid  for  the  publica- 
tion of  St.  Jerome.  Beatus  Ehenanus  and  the  three 
brothers  Amerbach  were  ready  to  throw  themselvea 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work.  The  latter  undertook 
to  share  the  labour  of  collating  and  transcribing  por- 
tions which  Erasmus  had  not  yet  completed,  and  so 
the  ponderous  craft  got  fairly  under  way.     By  the 

'  ErasmuB  to  Mounljoj,  Epist.  dxxxii,,  and  the  letter  aboTe  mentjoaed 

to  Wimphelingus. 
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end  of  August,  he  was  thoroughly  immersed  in  types    Chap.  x. 
and  proof-sheets,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  no  a.d.  I614. 
less  busy  in  superintending  his  little  enterprise  than 
the  Emperor  in  his  war  with  Venice.^ 

Thus  he  could  report  well  of  his  journey  and  his 
present  home  to  his  English  friends.     He  felt  that  he 
had  done  right  in  coming  to  Basle,  but,  none  the  less 
on  that  account,  that  his  true  home  was  in  the  hearts 
of  these  same  English  friends.  In  his  letters  to  them  he  writes  to 
expressed  his  longing  to  return.^    His  late  ill-fortune  ugh 
in  England  he  had  always  set  down  to  the  war,  which  '''®^^^- 
had  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  and  the  liberality 
of  patrons  into  other  channels,  and  he  hoped  that  now, 
perhaps,  the  war  being  over,  a  better  state  of  things 
might  reign  in  England,  and  better  fortunes  be  in  store 
for  the  poor  scholar. 

What  Colet  thought  of  this  and  things  in  general, 
how  clouds  and  storms  seemed  gathering  round  him, 
may  be  learned  from  his  reply  to  his  friend's  letter, 
brief  as  was  his  wont,  but  touchingly  graphic  in  its 
httle  details  about  himself  and  his  own  life  durmg 
these  passing  months.  He  was  already  preparing  to 
resign  his  preferments,  and  building  a  house  within 
the  secluded  precincts  of  the  Charterhouse  at  Sheene 
near  Kichmond,  wherein,  with  a  few  bosom  friends, 
he  hoped  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace,  un- 
molested by  his  evil  genius,  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Colet  to  Erasmus} 
*  Dearest   Erasmus — ^I  have   received  your  letter 


'  Epist.  clxxxii.  Ixxxv.  App. 

'^  Epist.  Eraami  clix.  and  Epist.        '  Epist.  kxxy.  App. 
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'  ivritten  from  Basle,  3  Cal.  Sept.    I  am  glad  to  know 
'where  you  are,  and  in  what  clime  you  are  living.    I. 
'  am  glad,  too,  that  you  are  well.    See  that  you  perfoi 
'  the  vow  which  you  say  you  made  to  St.  Paul.    Th; 
'  so  much  was  made  of  you  at  Maintz,  as  you  teU  me, 
'  I  can  easily  beHeve.     I  am  glad  you  intend  to  return 
'  to  us  some  day.    But  I  am  not  very  hopeful  about  it. 
'  As  to  any  better  fortune  for  you,  I  don't  know  what 
'  to  say.     I  don't  know,  because  those  who  have  t] 
'  means  have  not  the  will,  and  those  who  have  the  wi] 
'  have  not  the  means.    All  your  friends  here  are 
'  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  keeps  as  kindly  dii 
'  posed  as  ever.    The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  [W{ 
'  reigns "  Archbishop  of  York ! "  The  Bishop  of  Londoi 
'  never  ceases  to  harass  me.    Every  day  I  look  forward 
'  to  my  retirement  and  retreat  with  the  Carthusiaus. 
■  '  My  nest  is  nearly  finished.     Wlien  you  come  back 
*  to  us,  so  far  as  I  can  conjecture,  you  will  find  m( 
'  there,  "  jnortiats  mundo."     Take  care  of  your  health, 
'  and  let  me  know  where  you  go  to.    Farewell. — Fn 
'£(mrfon,Oc<.  20(1514).' 


ha^H 

ne,         1 


11.    ER.4BMDS   RETURNS  TO   EKGLAND — HIS  SATIRE   UPOS    I 
KINGS  (Ifil.'i). 

Erasmu.s  had  at  first  intended  to  remain  at  Basle  till 
the  Ides  of  March  (1515),  and  then,  in  compliance  witj 
tlie  invitation  of  his  Italian  friends,  to  spend  a  feTl 
weeks  in  Italy.'  But  after  working  six  or  eight  month] 
at  Froben'a  oflSce,  he  was  no  longer  inclined  to  cai 
out  the  project ;  and  so,  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Adagia  "I 
being  wellnigh  completed,  and  the  ponderous  folios  o 


'  Episl.  «d  WiinphelinjjTun. 
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Jerome  proceeding  to  satisfaction,  under  the  good    Chap.  x. 
auspices  of  the  brothers  Amerbach,  when  spring  came  a.d.  1616. 
round  Erasmus  took  sudden  flio^ht  from  Basle,  and  Eraamua 
turned  up,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  England.      Safely  Enjand? 
arrived  in  London,  he  was  obliged  to  do  his  best,  by 
the  discreet  use  of  his  pen,  to  excuse  to  his  friends  at 
Rome  this  slight  upon  their  favours. 

He  wrote,  therefore,  elegant  and  flattering  letters  to 
the  Cardinal  Grimanus,  the  Cardinal  St.  George,  and 
Pope  Leo,^  describing  the  labours  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, the  noble  assistance  which  the  little  fraternity 
at  Basle  were  giving,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
got  in  Italy  nor  anywhere  else ;  alluding  in  flattering 
terms  to  the  advantages  offered  at  Eome,  and  the  kind- 
ness he  had  there  received  on  his  former  visit ;  but  de- 
scribing in  still  more  glowing  terms  the  love  and  gene- 
rosity of  his  friends  in  England,  and  declaring  *  with 
'  that  frankness  which  it  becomes  a  German  to  use,' 
that  *  England  was  his  adopted  country,  and  the  chosen 
'  home  of  his  old  age.'  ^  He  also  took  the  opportunity 
of  strongly  urging  the  two  cardinals  to  use  their  utmost 
influence  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Eeuchlin.  He  told  them  Supports 
how  grieved  he  was,  in  common  with  all  the  learned  of  BeuSS- 
men  of  Germany,  that  these  frivolous  and  vexatious  ^* 
proceedings  should  have  been  taken  against  a  man  ve- 
nerable both  on  account  of  age  and  service,  who  ought 
now  in  his  declining  years  to  be  peacefully  wearing  his 
well-earned  laurels.  And  lastly,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Pope,  Erasmus  took  occasion  to  express  his  hatred  of  the 
wars  in  which  Europe  had  been  recently  involved,  and 


'  Epist.  clxvii.  clzviii.  andclxxiy.      '  Eras.  Op,  ill.  p.  141,  C  and  D 
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his  thankfulness  that  the  efforts  of  his  Holiness  to  bring  i 
about  a  peace  had  at  last  been  crowned  with  success.' 
Peace  had  indeed  been  proclaimed  between  France 
and  England,  while  Erasmus  had  been  working  at  Basle, 
but  under  circumatances  not  likely  to  lessen  those 
feelings  of  indignation  with  which  the  three  friends 
regarded  the  selfish  and  reckless  policy  of  European 
rulers.  For  peace  had  been  made  with  France  merely 
to  shuffle  the  cards.    Henry's  sister,  the  Princess  Mary 
(whose  marriage  with  Henry's  ally,  Prince  Charles, 
ought  long  ago  Xo  have  been  solemnised  according  to 
contract),  had  been  married  to  their  common  enemy, 
Louis  Xn.  of  France,  with  whom  they  had  just  been 
together  at  war.     In  November,  Henry  and  his  late 
enemy,Louis,were  plotting  to  combine  against  Henry's 
late  ally.  King  Ferdinand  ;  and  England's  blood  and 
treasure,  after  having  been  wasted  in  helping  to  wrest 
Navarre  from  France  for  Ferdinand,  were  now  to  beJ 
wasted  anew  to  recover  the  same  province  back  toi 
France  from  Ferdinand.'     On  the  first  of  January  thin 
unholy  alliance  of  the  two  courts  was  severed  by  thd 
death  of  Louis  XII.  Tlie  Princess  Mary  was  a  widoWjl 
■  Tlie  young  and  ambitious  Francis  I.  succeeded  to  tht 
French  throne,  and  he,  anxious  hke  Henry  VliL  t 
achieve  military  glory,  declared  his  intention,  on  sufr 
ceeding  to  the  crowii,  that  'the  monarchy  of  Christett 
'  dom  should  rest  under  the  banner  of  France  as  it  v 
'  wont  to  do.'  ^  Before  the  end  of  July  he  hadalread^ 
started  on  that  Italian  campaign  in  which  he  was  si 
to  defeat  the  Swiss  in  the  great  battle  of  Marignano- 
battle  at  the  news  of  which  Ferdinand  and  Henry  wei 
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once  more  to  be  made  secret  friends  by  their  common    Chap.  x. 
hatred  of  so  dangerous  a  rival !  * 

These  international  scandals,  for  such  they  must  be 
called,  wrung  from  Erasmus  other  and  far  more  bitter 
censure  than  that  contained  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope. 
He  was  laboriously  occupied  with  great  works  passing 
through  the  printing-press  at  Basle,  but  still  he  stole 
the  time  to  give  public  vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings.  It 
little  mattered  that  the  actors  of  these  scandals  were 
patrons  of  his  own — ^kings  and  ministers  on  whose  aid 
he  was  to  some  extent  dependent,  even  for  the  means 
wherewith  to  print  his  Greek  New  Testament.  His 
indignation  burst  forth  in  pamphlets  printed  in  large 
type,  and  bearing  his  name,  or  was  thrust  into  the  new 
edition  of  the  '  Adagia,'  or  bound  up  with  other  new 
editions  which  happened  now  to  be  passing  through  I 
Froben's  press.^  And  be  it  remembered  that  these  \ 
works  and  pamphlets  found  their  way  as  well  into 
royal  courts  as  into  the  studies  of  the  learned. 

What  could  exceed  the  sternness  and  bitterness  of  satire 
the  reproof  contained  in  the  following  passages  ? —      ]^^. 

'  Aristotle  was  wont  to  distinguish  between  a  Mng 
'  and  a  tyrant  by  the  most  obvious  marks :  the  tyrant 
'  regarding  only  his  own  interest ;  the  king  the  interests 
'  of  his  people.  But  the  title  of  "  king,"  which  the  first 
'  and  greatest  Eoman  rulers  thought  to  be  immodest 
'  and  impolitic,  as  likely  to  stir  up  jealousy,  is  not 
'  enough  for  some,  unless  it  be  gilded  with  the  most 
'  splendid   lies.     Kings  who   are   scarcely   men  are 


'  Brewer,  ii  liv. 

^  See  Eras.  Epist.  App.  xx7ii. 
xxi.  and  xxiii.  These  letters  are 
dated  1515;  and,   from  the  men- 


tion of  the  New  Testament  as 
not  yet  placed  in  Frohen's  hand, 
this  date  would  seem  to  be  correct. 
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Cati'.  X.    '  called  "  divine  ;  "  they  are  "  invincible,"  though  thti|^^| 
UD.  1615.    '  never  have  left  a  battlefield  without  being  conquered^^ 


ro- 
leir 
leir  ^^ 


'  serene,"  though  they  have  turned  Ihe  world  upside 
'  down  in  a  tumult  of  war  ;  "  illustrious, "  though  they 

*  grovel  in  profoundest  ignorance  of  everything  noble  ; 
' "  Catholic,"  though  they  follow  anything  rather  than 
'  Christ. 

'  And  these  divine,  illustrious,  triumphant  kings  .  .J 
'have  no  other  desire  than  that  laws,  edicts,  waJ 
'  peaces,  leagues,  councils,  judgments,  sacred  or  pro- 
'  fane,  should  bring  the  wealth  of  others  into  their 
'  exchequer — i.e.  they  gather  everything  into  their 
'leaking  reservoir,  and,  like  the  eagles,  fatten  theili 
'  eaglets  on  the  flesh  of  innocent  birds. 

'  Let  any  physiognomist  worth  anything  at  all  con-  ' 
'  sider  the  look  and  the  features  of  an  eagle — those 
'  rapacious  and  wicked  eyes,  that  threatening  curve  of 
'  the  beak,  those  cruel  jaws,  that  stem  front  , 
'  will  he  not  recognise  at  once  the  image  of  a  king  ?— 
*a  magnificent  and  majestic  king?  Add  to  this  j 
'dark  ill-omened  colour,  an  unpleasing,  dreadfu] 
'appaUing  voice,  and  that  tlu-eatening  scream 
'  which  every  kind  of  animal  trembles.  Every  < 
'  will  acknowledge  this  type  who  has  learned  hoi^ 
'  terrible  are  the  threats  of  princes,  even  uttered  I 

'jest At  this  scream  of  the  eagle  the  ] 

'  tremble,  the  senate  yields,  the  nobility  cringes,  t 
'judges  concur,  the  divines  are  dumb,  the  lawyer^ 
'  assent,  the  laws  and  constitutions  give  way,  neitliei 
'  right  nor  reUgion,  neither  justice  nor  humanity,  avai 
'  And  thus  wliile  there  are  so  many  birds  of  sweet  a 

*  melodious  song,  the  unpleasant  and  unmusical  screa] 
'  of  the   eagle   alone   has  more  power  than  all  i 
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*  rest Of  all  birds  the  eagle  alone  has  seemed    Chap.  x 

*  to  wise  men  the  type  of  royalty — not  beautiful,  not  a.d.  uu 

*  musical,  not  fit  for  food ;  but  carnivorous,  greedy, 
'  hateful  to  all,  the  curse  of  all,  and,  with  its  great 

*  powers  of  doing  harm,  surpassing  them  in  its  desire 

*  of  doing  it/  * 

Again: — 

'  The  oflBce  of  a  prince  is  called  a  "  dominion," 

*  when  in  truth  a  prince  has  nothing  else  to  do  but 
^  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth. 

'The  intermarriages  between  royal  families,  and 

*  the  new  leagues  arising  from  them,  are  called  "  the 

*  "  bonds  of  Cliristian  peace,"  though  almost  all  wars 

*  and  all  tumults  of  human  affairs  seem  to  rise  out  of 
'  them.  When  princes  conspire  together  to  oppress 
'and  exhaust  a  commonwealth,  they  call  it  a  "just 
* "  war."     When  they  themselves  unite  in  this  object, 

*  they  call  it  ^' peace.'' 

'They  call  it  the  extension  of  the  empire  when 
'  this  or  that  little  town  is  added  to  the  titles  of  the 

*  prince  at  the  cost  of  the  plunder,  the  blood,  the 
'  widowhood,  the  bereavement  of  so  many  citizens.'  '^ 

These  passages  may  serve  to  indicate  what  feelings 
were  stirred  up  in  the  heart  of  Erasmus  by  the  con- 
dition of  international  affairs,  and  in  what  temper  he 
returned  to  England.  The  works  in  which  they 
appeared  he  had  left  under  the  charge  of  Beatus 


*  Eras.  Op.  ii.  pp.  870-2 ;  and  in 
part  translated  in  Hallam's  Liter  a- 
ture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  part  1,  c.  iv. 
These  passages  are  quoted  from  the 
explanation  given  in  the  Adagia  of 
the  proverb,  '  Scarabeus  Aquilam 
*■  qvuBTxt^  They  occur  in  the  edition 


separately  printed  by  Froben  in 
large  type  and  in  an  octavo  form, 
entitled  *  Scarabeus : '  Basle,  mense 
Maio,  1617,  ff.  21-23. 

2  Eras.  Op,  ii.  p.  776.    From  the 
AdapiOf  '  Sileni  Alcibiadis.' 


3J  2  Colet,  Erasmus,  avd  More. 

Ehenanus,  to  be  printed  at  Baale  in  his  absenc* 
And  some  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  whatever™ 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Erasmus  was  now  devoured 
by  the  public,  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  Ehe- 
nanus. iu' April  of  this  very  year,  wrote  to  Erasmus, 
'  to  tell  htm  that  out  of  an  edition  of  1,800  of  the 
'  Praise  of  Folly '  just  printed  by  Froben,  with  notes 
by  Lystrius,  only  sixty  remained  in  hand.' 


III.  BETUBNS  TO    BASt^    TO    FINISH    HIS  WOBES. Fl 

OP  THE  ORTHODOX  PAETY  (1615). 

It  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  position  i 
international  affairs  ere  long ;  meanwhile,  the  quoti 
tions  we  have  given  wUl  be  enough  to  show  1 
buried  as  Erasmus  was  in  hterary  labour,  he  ' 
alive  also  to  what  was  passing  around  him — no  men 
bookworm,  to  whom  his  books  and  his  learning  wen 
the  sole  end  of  life.  As  we  proceed  to  examine  mor^ 
closely  the  object  and  spirit  of  the  works  in  whid 
he  was  now  engaged,  it  will  become  more  and  mon 
evident  that  their  interest  to  him  was  of  quite  anothei 
kind  to  that  of  the  mere  bookworm. 

Before  the  summer  of  1515  was  over  he  was  again 
on  his  way  to  Basle,  where  his  editions  of  Jerome  and 
of  the  New  Testament  were  now  really  approaching 
completion.  Their  appearance  was  anxiously  expected 
by  learned  men  all  over  Europe.  The  bold  intention 
of  Erasmus  to  publish  the  Greek  text  of  tile  New 
Testament  with  a  new  Latin  translation  of  his  own,  a 


'  Ena.  Epist.  App.  sxi.     Tbnt  I  letter  tn  Dorpitia,  da(«d  Antwi 
this  edition  wbb  printed  in  1616,    1616,  and  publuhed  tX  LwiTkil 
'  it  in    £riiBmii8'B  '  Oct.  1616. 
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rival  of  the  sacred  Vulgate,  had  got  wind.  Divines  Chip.  x. 
of  the  traditional  school  had  already  taken  alarm.  4^.1515 
It  was  whispered  about  amongst  them  that  something 
ought  to  be  done.  The  new  edition  of  the  '  Praise  of 
'  Folly/  with  notes  by  Lystrius,  had  been  bought  and 
read  with  avidity.  Men  now  shook  their  heads,  who 
had  smiled  at  its  first  appearance.  They  discovered 
heresies  in  it  unnoticed  before.  Besides,  the  name  of 
Erasmus  was  now  known  all  over  Europe.  It  mattered 
little  what  he  wrote  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  was 
little  known ;  but  it  mattered  much  what  he  might 
write  now  that  he  was  a  man  of  mark. 

While  Erasmus  was  passing  through  Belgium  on  Rumoore 
his  way  to  Basle,  these  whispered  signs  of  discontent  ritSS!^ 
found  public  utterance  in  a  letter  from  Martin 
Dorpius,*  of  the  Louvain  University,  addressed  to 
Erasmus,  but  printed,  and,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
hands  of  the  pubUc,  before  it  was  forwarded  to  him. 
He  met  with  it  by  accident  at  Antwerp.^  It  was  written 
at  the  instigation  of  others.  Men  who  had  not  the  wit 
to  make  a  public  protest  of  this  nature  for  themselves, 
had  urged  Martin  Dorpius  to  employ  his  talents  in 
their  cause,  and  to  become  their  mouthpiece.^ 

Thus  this  letter  from  Dorpius  was  of  far  more 
importance  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  It  had  a 
representative  importance  which  it  did  not  possess  in 
itself.     It  was   the   public   protest   of  a  large   and 


'  Martinus  Dorpius  Erasmo :  2). 
Eratmiy  S^c.  Enarratio  in  Primum 
Psalmumf  ^c.  S^c.  LouTaiiiy  Oct. 
1616. 

^  See  the  commencement  of  the 
reply  of  Erasmus. 

'  '  Martinus  Dorpius  instiganti- 


'bus  quibusdam  primus  omnium 
'  coepit  in  me  velitari.  .  .  .  Sdrem 
'  ilium  non  odio  mei  hue  venisse,  sed 
'  juvenem  tum,  ac  natura  &cilem, 
<aUoram  impulsu  protrudi.'— ^ra«- 
mus  Botzemo,  Cataloffus,  &c.  Basle, 
1628 ;  leaf  b,  6. 
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ttiBt  there 


powerful  party.  As  such  it  required  more  than 
mere  private  reply  from  Erasmus,  and  deserves  more' 
ihau  a  passing  mention  here,  for  it  affords  an  insight 
into  the  plan  and  defences  of  a  theological  citadel, 
against  which  its  defenders  considered  that  Erasmus 
was  meditating  a  bold  attack. 

'I  hear'  (wrote  Dorpius,  after  criticising  severely 
the  '  Praise  of  Folly ') — '  I  heai-  that  you  have  been 
'  expurgating  the  epistles  of  Saint  Jerome  from  the 
'  errors  with  which  they  abound  ....  and  this  is 
'  work  in  all  respects  worthy  of  your  labour,  and 
'  which  you  will  confer  a  great  benefit  on  divines.  . 
'  But  I  hear,  also,  that  you  have  been  correcting 
'text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  "you  haw 
'  "  made  annotations  not  without  theological  value 
'  "  more  than  one  thousand  places."  ' 

Here  Dorpius  evidently  quotes  the  words  of 
letter  of  Erasmus  to  Servutius,  so  that  he  too  is  silentlj 
behind  the    scenes,  handing  Erasmus's  letter  aboal 
amongst  his    theological    friends,  perhaps    himt 
inciting  Dorpius  to  write  as  he  does. 

' ....  If  I  can  show  you  that  the  Latin  transli 
'  tion  has  in  it  no  errors  or  mistakes '  (continued 
Dorpius),  '  then  you  must  confess  that  the  labour  of 
'  those  who  try  to  correct  it  is  altogether  null  and 
'  void.  ...  I  am  arguing  now  with  respect  to  the 
'  truthfulness  and  integrity  of  the  translation,  and  I 
'  assert  this  of  our  Vulgate  version.  For  it  cannot  be 
'  that  the  unanimous  universal  Church  now  for  so 
'  many  centuries  has  been  mistaken,  which  always 
'  used,  and  still  both  sanctions  and  uses,  this  versi 
'  Nor  in  the  same  way  is  it  possible  that  so  many  i 
'  fathers,  so  many  men  of  most  consummate  authoril 
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*  could  be  mistaken,  who,  relying  on  the  same  version,    Chap.  x. 

*  have  defined  the  most  diflBcult  points  even  in  General  aj).  isis. 
'  Councils ;  have  defended  and  elucidated  the  faith, 

*  and  enacted  canons  to  which  even  kings  have  bowed 
'  their  sceptres.  That  councils  rightly  convened  never 
'  can  err  in  matters  of  faith  is  generally  admitted  by 
'both  divines  and  lawyers What  matters  it 

*  whether  you  believe  or  not  that  the  Greek  books  are 
'  more  accurate  than  the  Latin  ones ;  whether  or  not 
'  greater  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  sacred  books 
'in  all  their  integrity  by  the  Greeks  than  by  the 
'  Latins ; — by  the  Greeks,  forsooth,  amongst  whom  the 
'  Christian  religion  was  very  often  almost  overthrown, 
'  and  who  aflBrmed  that  none  of  the  gospels  were  free 
'  from  errors,  excepting  the  one  gospel  of  John.  What 
'  matters  all  this  when,  to  say  nothing  of  anything 
'  else,  amongst  the  Latins  the  Church  has  continued 
'  throughout  the  inviolate  spouse  of  Christ  ?  .  .  .  . 
'  What  if  it  be  contended  that  the  sense,  as  rendered 
'  by  the  Latin  version,  differs  in  truth  from  the  Greek 
'  text  ?  Then,  indeed,  adieu  to  the  Greek.  I  adhere 
'  to  the  Latin  because  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to 
'  believe  that  the  Greek  are  more  correct  than  the 
'  Latin  codices. 

'  But  it  may  be  said,  Augustine  ordered  the  Latin 
'  rivulets  to  be  supplied  from  the  Greek  fountain- 
'  head.  He  did  so  ;  and  wisely  in  his  age,  in  which 
'  neither  had  any  one  Latin  version  been  received  by 
'  the  Church  as  now,  nor  had  the  Greek  fountain-head 
'  become  so  corrupt  as  it  now  seems  to  be.  ^  single 

.  error 

'  You  may  say  m  reply,  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  would 
' "  change  anything  in  your  codices,  nor  that  you  should  the  auh 
'  "believe  that  the  Latin  version  is  a  false  one.     I  only  ^e^f^i^ 
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'*'  point  out  what  discrepancies  I  discover  between 
' "  Greek  and  Latin  copies,  and  what  harm  is  there 
' "  that  ?  "     In  very  deed,  my  dear  Erasmus,  there 
'  great  harm  in  it.     Because,  about  this  matter  of  t 
'integrity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  many  will  dispu: 
'  many  will  doubt,  if  they  learn  that  even  one  jot 
'  tittle  in  them  is  false,  ....  and  then  will  come 
'  pass  what  Augustine  described  to  Jerome  :  "If  ; 
' "  error  should  be  admitted  to  have  crept  into 
'  "  Holy  Scriptures,  what  authority  would  be  left 
'  "them?"    All  these  considerations,  my  dear  Erasmi 
'  have  induced  me  to  pray  and  beseech  you,  by 
'  mutual  friendship,  by  your  wonted  courtesy  and  can- 
'dour,  either  to  limit  your  corrections  to  those  pas- 
*  sages  only  of  tlie  New  Testament  in  which  yon  are 
'able,  without  altering  the  sense,  to  substitute  more 
'  expressive  words ;  or  if  you  should  point  out  that 
'  the  sense  requires  any  alteration  at  all,  that  you 
'  reply  to  the  foregoing  arguments  in  your  preface.' 


Erasmus  replied  to  this  letter  of  Dorpius  with 
gular  tact,  and  reprinted  the  letter  itself  with 
reply. 

He  acknowledged  the  friendship  of  Dorpius,  and 
the  kind  and  friendly  tone  of  his  letter.  He  received, 
he  said,  many  flattering  letters,  but  he  had  rather  re- 
ceive such  aletter  as  this,  of  honest  advice  and  criticism, 
by  far.  He  was  knocked  up  by  sea-sickness,  wearied  by 
long  travel  on  horseback,  busy  unpacking  his  luggage ; 
but  still  he  thought  it  was  better,  he  said,  to  send  some 
reply,  rather  than  allow  his  friend  to  remain  under 
such  erroneous  impressions,  whether  the  result  of  his 
own  consideration,  or  instilled  into  him  by  others,  who> 
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had  over-persuaded  him  into  writing  this  letter,  and  Chap.  x. 
thus  made  a  cat's-paw  of  him,  in  order  to  fight  their  a.d.  1616. 
battles  without  exposure  of  their  own  persons. 

He  told  him  freely  how  and  when  the  '  Praise  of 

*  Folly '  was  written,  and  what  were  his  reasons  for 
writing  it,  frankly  and  courteously  replying  to  his 
criticisms. 

He  described  the  labour  and  diflBculty  of  the  cor- 
rection of  the  text  of  St.  Jerome — a  work  of  which 
Dorpius  had  expressed  his  approval.  But  he  said, 
with  reference  to  what  Dorpius  had  written  upon  the 
New  Testament,  he  could  not  help  wondering  what 
had  happened  to  him — what  could  have  thrown  all 
this  dust  into  his  eyes ! 

'  You  are  unwilling  that  I  should  alter  anything, 

*  except  when  the  Greek  text  expresses  the  sense  of 

*  the  Vulgate  more  clearly,  and  you  deny  that  in  the 
'  Vulgate  edition  there  are  any  mistakes.  And  you 
'  think  it  wrong  that  what  has  been  approved  by  the 

*  sanction  of  so  many  ages  and  so  many  synods  should 

*  be  unsettled  by  any  means.     I  beseech  you  to  con- 

*  sider,  most  learned  Dorpius,  whether  what  you  have 

'  written  be  triie !     How  is  it  that  Jerome,  Augustine,  There  are 

*  and  Ambrose  all  cite  a  text  which  differs  from  the  f"Sbe  i 
'  Vulgate  ?  How  is  it  that  Jerome  finds  fault  with  ^"^**^-  ' 
'and  corrects  many  readings  which  we  find  in  the 

*  Vulgate  ?  What  can  you  make  of  all  this  concurrent 
'  evidence — when  the  Greek  versions  differ  from  the 

*  Vulgate,  when  Jerome  cites  the  text  according  to  the 
'  Greek  version,  when  the  oldest  Latin  versions  do  the 

*  same,  when  this  reading  suits  the  sense  much  better 
'  than  that  of  the  Vulgate, — will  you,  treating  all  this 
'  with  contempt,  follow  a  version  perhaps  corrupted  by 
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Oh«p.  X.  '  some  copyist  ?  ....  In  doing  so  you  follow  in  the 
**.  151S.  '  steps  of  those  vulgar  divines  who  are  accustomed  to 
'  attribute  eccleaiastical  authority  to  whatever  in  any 

'  way  creeps  into  general  use I  liad  rather  be 

'  a  common  mechanic  than  the  best  of  their  number.' 
With  rejiard  tti  some  other  points,  it  was,  he  said, 
more  prudent  to  be  silent ;  but  lie  told  Dorpiua  that  he 
had  submitted  the  rough  draft  of  his  Annotations  to 
divines  and  bishops  of  the  greatest  integrity  and  learn- 
ing, and  these  had  confessed  that  they  threw  much 
Ught  on  Scripture  study.  He  concluded  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  hope  that  even  Dorpius  himself,  although 
now  protesting  against  the  attempt,  would  welcomi 
the  publication  of  the  book  when  it  came  into 
liands. 

This  letter'  written  and  despatched  to  the  printer, 
Erasmus  proceeded  with  his  journey.  The  Rhine, 
swollen  by  the  rains  and  the  rapid  melting  of  Alpine 
snows, had  overflowed  its  banks;  so  that  the  journey, 
always  disagreeable  and  fatiguing,  was  this  time  more 
than  usually  so.  It  was  more  like  swimming,  Erasmus 
IS  said,  than  riding.  But  by  the  end  of  August^  he  was 
'■  again  hard  at  work  in  Froben's  printing-office  putti 
the  finishing  strokes  to  his  two  great  works.^     By  th( 


ime^H 
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Dorpius:  2*. 
Bmim,  SfC.  Enarrafio  in  Primum 
Aa/mutn,  ^.  ^.     LouT&in,  Oct. 

*  Bra«mu«  to  Wolsey :  Eras. 
Op.  Ui.  p.  1566;  App.  Epwt.  liriv. 
wroni;t.T  dal«<l  1516  iuUnid  of 
1515.   ■ 

*  In  B  letttr  prefiseJ  to  the 
Eramii  Epigramnmtii,  HaBle,  1618,  I 


Froben  ptyg  a  just  tribute  to  the 
gooA  humour  Bud  hitch  courtesy  of 
ETBanuti  while  at  work  in  his  prinl- 
ing-iifficB,  iutaiTupt«d  as  he  often 
WBs,  in  the  midst  of  his  laboriotu 
duties,  by  frequent  requesia  from 
bII  Irinde  of  people  for  bd  ejdgnin 
or  B  letter  from  the  great  aoholar. 
Pp,  275,  276. 
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7th  of  March,  1516,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  Chap.  x. 
the  New  Testament  was  out  of  the  printer's  hands,  a-dIIsTs. 
and  the  final  colophon  put  to  St.  Jerome.* 

It  is  tune  therefore  that  we  should  attempt  to  real- 
ise what  these  two  great  works  were,  and  what  the 
peculiar  significance  of  their  concurrent  publication. 

^  Erasmus  Urbano  Regio :  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  1654,  App.  Epist.  liii. 
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TIIK   'NOVUM    IN3TRUMENTUM'    COMPLETED. W 

IT    REALLY    WAS   (1516). 

The  New  Testament  of  Erasmus  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  by  any  means  as  a  mere  reproduction  of  the 
Greek  text,  or  criticised  even  chiejly  as  8uch. 
labour  wliich  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  pioneer  in  such 
work,  the  multiplied  chances  of  error  in  the  colla- 
tion by  a  single  hand,  and  that  of  a  novice  in  the  art  of 
deciphering  difficulf:  manuscripts,  the  want  of  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  printers  in  the  use  of  Greek 
type,  the  inadequate  pecnniarj-  means  at  the  disposal 
of  Erasmus,  and  the  haste  with  which  it  was  prepared, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  work, — all  tended  to 
make  his  version  of  the  Greek  text  exceedingly  im- 
perfect, viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  criticism.  H) 
may  even  have  been  careless,  and  here  and  there 
candid  and  capricious  in  his  choice  of  readings,- 
this,  of  which  I  am  incapable  of  forming  a  concluM' 
judgment,  I  am  willing  to  grant  by-the-bye. 
merit  of  the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus  does  not 
mainly  rest  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  Greek  text,' 
although  this  had  cost  hira  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
and  was  a  necessary  part  of  his  plan. 

>  In  one  place  be  ereti  iupplied  i  was    miuung    by    traoalattiig    tbe 

ft  portion  of  the  Greek  ten  whicli  |  Lntm  buck  into  Greek  I 
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I  suppose  the  object  of  an  author  may  be  most  Chap.  xi. 
fairly  gathered  from  his  own  express  declarations,  a.d.  1516. 
and  that  the  prefaces  of  Erasmus  to  his  first  edition — 
the  *  Novum  Instrumentum/  as  he  called  it — are  the 
best  evidence  that  can  possibly  be  quoted  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Erasmus  in  its  publication.  To  these,  there- 
fore, I  must  beg  the  reader's  attention. 

Now  a  careful  examination  of  these  prefaces  cannot  Main 
fail  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  purpose  of  Erasmus  be^«irned 
in  publishing  the  '  Novum  Instrumentum '  with  that  p^^^^^, 
which  had  induced  Colet,  nearly  twenty  years  before, 
to  commence  his  lectures  at  Oxford. 

During  those  twenty  years  the  divergence  between 
the  two  great  rival  schools  of  thought  had  become 
wider  and  wider. 

The    intellectual    tendencies   of    the   philosophic  The 
school  in  Italy  had  become  more  and  more  decidedly  school, 
sceptical.      The  meteor  lights  of  Savonarola,  Pico, 
and  Ficino  had  blazed  across  the  sky  and  vanished. 
The  star  of  semi-pagan  philosophy  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  shed  its  cold  light  upon  the  intellect  of  Italy. 

Leo  X.  was  indeed  a  great  improvement  upon 
Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  11.— of  this  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Instead  of  the  gross  sensuality  of  the  former 
and  the  warlike  passions  of  the  latter,  what  Banke  has 
well  designated  '  a  sort  of  intellectual  sensualism,'  now 
reigned  in  the  Papal  court.  Erasmus  had  indeed  enter- 
tained bright  hopes  of  Leo  X.  He  had  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  a  peaceful  poUcy ;  he  was,  too,  an 
enemy  to  the  blind  bigotry  of  the  Schoolmen.  Nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  been  openly  irreligious.  His 
choice  of  Sadolet  as  one  of  his  secretaries  was  not 
like  the  act  of  a  man  who  himself  would  scoff  at  the 
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I.  Christian    faith  :    thoiish,  on    the   other   hand,  t 
>.  1516.    enliglitened  Christian  was   unequally  yoked  in 

office  with  tlie  philosophioal  and  worldly  Bembo. 
Under  former  Popes  the  fear  of  Erasmus  had  beeu 
'■lest  Rome  should  degeiurate  into  Babylon.'  He  hoped 
now  that,  under  Leo  X.,  '  the  tempest  of  war  being 
'  hushed,  both  letters  and  religion  might  be  seea 
'  flourishing  at  Rome.'  ^ 

At  the  same  time  lie  was  not  blind  to  the  sceptical 
tendencies  of  the  Italian  schools.  Thus  whilst  in  ) 
letter  written  not  long  after  this  period,  expressing  h 
faith  in  the  '  revival  of  letters,'  and  his  belief  that  t 
'  authority  of  the  Scriptures  will  not  in  the  long  run  h 
'  lessened  by  their  being  read  and  understood  correctiji 
'  instead  of  incorrectly  ' — whilst  thus,  in  fact,  taking  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  future — we  yet  find  him  confessing 
to  a  fear, '  lest,  under  the  pretext  of  the  revival  of  ancieniL 
'  Uterature,  Paganism  should  again  endeavour  to  rear  i1 
'head.'*  The  atmosphere  of  the  Papal  Court  was  indeei 
far  more  semi-pagan  than  Christian.  With  the  revival 
of  classical  literature  it  was  natural  that  there  should 
i)e  a  revivalof  classical  taste.  And  just  as  the  medireval 
church  of  St.  Peter  was  demolished  to  make  room  fc^ 
a  classical  temple,  so  it  was  the  fashion  in  high  societi 
at  Eome  to  profess  belief  in  the  philosophy  of  PUajj 
and  Aristotle  and  to  scoff  at  the  Christian  faith.^ 
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■  Epitt.  ad  Car.  Grijmnnum,\it^  slioiild  b*  15i8.    See  also  his  refeowV 

fixed  to  tlie  I'arftphrase  on    tiie  eiice  to  the  aame  pagan  teDdead«|.  I 

Kpiatle  to  tlin  Romaca.     Edition  of  Italian  pbiloeophj  in  his  tieatiM' J 

Louvain,  1GI7.  entitled    '  Cicfronianut,' 

*  Enamua  Qwol^uigo  Fabricio  letter  prehied  to  it. 
Oapitoni :  Epifit.  ccvii.   Op.  iii.   p.         '  Haoke'a  Hiitory  nf  the  1 

189,  89,  A.  C,  Feb.  22,  1616,  from  i.  cli.  ii.  wc.  8. 
Antwerp,  but  probnblj  the  jear 
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The  extent  to  which  anti-Christian  and  sceptical  Chap.xi. 
tendencies  were  carried  in  the  direction  of  speculative  a.d.  1616. 
philosophy  was  shown  by  the  pubUcation  in  this  very 
year,  1516,  by  Pomponatitis,  whom  Ranke  speaks  of  as 
'  the  most  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  day,'  *  of  a  V 
work  in  which  he  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.^/ 
This  philosopher  was,  in  the  words  of  Hallam,  Hhe  most 
'  renowned  professor  of  the  school  of  Padua,  which 
'  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  focus  of  atheism  in 
'  Italy/  3 

That  the  same  anti-Christian  and  sceptical  tendencies  The 
were  equally  prevalent  in  the  sphere  of  practical  mo-  achooi 
rality  and  politics  as  in  that  of  speculative  philosophy,  ^^^"j^ 
was  also  painfully  obvious.  That  popes  themselves  had  J*^  p^^- 
discarded  Christianity  as  the  standard  of  their  own 
morality  both  in  social  and  political  action,  had  for 
generations  been  trumpeted  forth  to  the  world  by  their 
own  sensual  lives,  and  their  faithless  and  immoral  poli- 
tical conduct.  When  in  the  'Praise  of  Folly '  Erasmus 
had  satirised  the  policy  of  popes,  he  had  put  a  sting  to 
his  description  of  their  unchristian  conduct  by  adding 
that  they  acted  'as  though  Christ  were  dead'^    The 
greatest  poUtical  philosopher  of  the  age  had  already 
written  his  great  work  '  The  Prince^'  in  which  he  had 
codified,  so  to  speak,  the  maxims  of  the  dominant  anti- 
Christian  school  of  politics,  and  framed  a  system  of 
political  philosophy  based  upon  keen  and  godless 
self-interest,  and  defying,  if  not  in  terms  denying,  both 


*   Uhi  supra, 

^  See  the  authorities  mentioned 
by  Ranke,  and  also  Hallam*s 
Literature  of  Europe^  chap.  iv.  ed.     G.  iii. 

T  2 


1887,  p.  435. 
>  Hallam,  p.  486. 
^  Moria,  ed.  1511,  Argent,  fol. 
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J.  XI.    the  obligation  and  policy  of  the  golden  rule — a  systei 
1616.    which  may  be  best  described,  in  a  word,  by  referent 
to  the  name  of  its  author,  as  MachiavellianJ 

On  the  other  hand,  opposed  to  the  new  '  learningJS 
"""^    and  its  anti-Christian  tendencies,  was  the  dogmatic 
■"J       system  of  the  Schoolmen,  defended  with  blind  bigotry 
stiBn    by  monks  and  divines  of  the  old  school.     These  had 
tice,     done  nothing  during  the  past  twenty  years  to  reconcile 
their  system  with  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  their 
age.     They  were  still  straining  every  nerve  to  keep 
Christianity  and  reviving  science  hopelessly  apart. 
Their  own  rigidly  defined  scholastic  creed,  with 
its  unverified  hypotheses,  rested  as  securely  as  ev) 
in  their  view,  on  the  absolute  inspiration  of  the  Vi 
gate    version    of  the    Bible :    witness    the   letter 
DorpiuB.      No   new  light   had  disturbed  the  enl 
satisfaction  with  which  they  regarded  their  systt 
or  the  assurance  with  which  they  denounced  Greek 
and  Hebrew  as '  heretical  tongues,'  derided  all  attempts 
at  free  inquiry,  and  scornfully  pointed  to  the  scepti* 
tendencies  of  the  Italian  school  as  the  result  to  whit 
the  '  new  learning '  must  inevitably  lead. 
in  its        And  yet  the  practical  resultsof  thisproudlyorthodox 
'"*'      philosophy  were  as  notoriously  anti-Christian,  both  as 
regards  social  and  poHtical  morality,  as  was  the  Machi 
avellian  philosophy,  at  which  these  professed  Christians 
pointed  with  the  finger  of  scorn.     Again  and  again 
had  Erasmus  occasion  bitterly  to  satirise  the  gross 
sensuality  in  which  as  a  class  they  grovelled, 
and  again  had  he  to  condemn  their  political  iafiuen< 
and  the  part  they  played  in  prompting  the  warl 

'  Hslliim'B  Liierature  vf  the  Middle  Agri,  eA.  1837,  p.  h^.Hieq. 
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and  treacherous  policy  of  princes  whose  courts  they  Ohaf.  u 
infested.*  ▲.]>.  ibu 

And  passages  have  abready  been  quoted  from  the 
'  Praise  of  Folly '  in  which  Erasmus  pointed  out  how 
completely  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  one  rule  of 
Christian  morals — the  golden  rule  of  Christ — ^how 
they  had  substituted  a  new  notion  of  virtue  for  the 
Christian  one,  and  how  the  very  meaning  of  the  word 
'  sin '  had  undergone  a  corresponding  change  in  their 
theological  vocabulary. 

Such  were  the  two  opposing  parties,  which,  in  this  Neither 
age  of  intellectual  re-awakening  and  progress,  were  practical 
struggling  in  hopeless  antagonism ;  both  of  them  for  the  chria^ 
sake  of  ecclesiastical  emoluments  still  professing  alle-  *^*^*y* 
giance  to  the  Church,  and  keeping  as  firm  a  foothold  as 
possible  within  her  pale,  but  both  of  them  practically 
betraying  at  the  same  time  their  real  want  of  faith  in 
Christianity  by  tacitly  setting  it  aside  as  a  thing  which 
would  not  work  as  the  rule  of  social  and  political  life. 

Erasmus,  in  writing  the  preface  to  his  'Novum 
'  Instrumentum/  had  his  eye  on  both  these  dominant 
parties.  He,  like  Colet,  believed  both  of  them  to  be 
leading  men  astray.  He  believed,  with  Colet,  that 
there  was  a  Christianity  which  rested  on  facts  and  not 
upon  speculation,  and  which  therefore  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Schoolmen  on  the 
one  hand,  and  nothing  to  fear  from  free  inquiry  on  the 


^  Compare  the  satire  on  Monks 
in  ^  ScarabeuSy  and  the  colloquy 
called  *  Charon^  with  the  following 
passage,  in  which  Erasmus  alludes 
to  the  continental  wars  of  Henry 
VIII. :  '  Id  CDim  temporis  adorna- 
'batur  helium  in  Gallos,  et  hujus 


'  fabulffi  non  minimam  partem  Mi- 
'  noritee  duo  agebant,  quorum  alter, 
'fax  belli,  mitram  meruit,  alter  bonis 
'  lateribus  vociferabatur  in  concioni- 
'  bus  in  Poetas,  Sic  enim  desig- 
'nabat  Coletum,'  &c.  Eras.  Op, 
iii.  p.  460,  F. 
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Colet,  Erasvius,  and  More. 


X.  XI.  other.    To  '  call  men  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpetl 
1616.    to  this,  was  the  object  of  the  earnest  '  Paraclesis  J 
which  he  prefixed  to  his  Testament. 

He  first  appealed  to  the  free-thinking  philosophigj 

school ; — 

'  In  times  hke  these,  when  men  are  piirsiiing  withf 
b'.        '  such  zest  all  branches  of  knowledge,  liow  is  it  that 
'  the  plulosophy  of  Christ  should  alone  be  derided  by 
'  some,  neglected  by  many,  treated  by  the  few  who 

*  do  devote  themselves  to  it  with  coldness,  not  to  say 
'  insincerity  P   Whilst  in  all  other  branches  of  learning 

*  the  human  mind  is  straining  its  genius  to  master  s 
'  subtleties,  and  toiling  to  overcome  alt  difiiculties,  whjj 
'  is  it  that  this  one  philosophy  alone  is  not  pursuei 

'  with  equal  earnestness,  at  least  by  those  who  profeM 
'  to  be  Christians  ?  Platonists,  Pythagoreans,  and  th^ 
'  disciples  of  all  other  philosophers,  are  well  instructed 
'and    ready    to   fight   for  their  sect.     Why  do  not 
'  Christians  with  yet  more  abundant  zeal  espouse  the 
'  cause   of  their  Master  and  Prince  ?     Shall 
'be  put  in  comparison  with  Zeno  and  Aristotle- 
'hia    doctrines    with    their    insignificant    precepts  J 
'Wliatever  other  philosophers  may    have    been, 
'  alone  is  a  teacher  from  heaven :  he  alone  was  able 
'  to  teach  certain  and  eternal  wisdom ;  he  alone  t. 
'  things  pertaining  to  our  salvation,  because  he  alont 
'  is  its  author  ;  he  alone  absolutely  practised  what  1: 
'  preached,  and  is  able  to  make  good  what  he  pr< 
'  mised.  .  .  .  The  pliilosophy  of  Christ,  moreover,  is  t 
'  be  learned  from  its  few  books  with  far  less  labour  thai 
'  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  to  be  extracted  from  i 
'multitude  of  ponderous  and  conflicting  cournientarief 
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Nor  is  anxious  preparatory  learning  needful  to  the  chap.  x: 
Christian.    Its  viaticum  is  simple,  and  at  hand  to  all.  u).  isic 
Only  bring  a  pious  and  open  heart,  imbued  above  all 
things  with  a  pure  and  simple  faith.   Only  be  teach- 
able, and  you  have  already  made  much  way  m  this 
philosophy.     It  supplies  a  spirit  for  a  teacher,  im- 
parted to  none  more  readily  than  to  the  simple-minded. 
Other  philosophies,  by  the  very  difficulty  of  their  pre- 
cepts, are  removed  out  of  the  range  of  most  minds.  No 
age,  no  sex,  no  condition  of  life  is  excluded  from  this. 
The  sun  itself  is  not  more  common  and  open  to  all  than 
the  teaching  of  Christ.     For  I  utterly  dissent  from 
those  who  are  unwilling  that  the  sacred  Scriptures 
should  be  read  by  the  unlearned  translated  into  their  All  men 
vulgar  tongue,  as  though  Christ  had  taught  such  sub-  read  the 
tleties  that  they  can  scarcely  be  understood  even  by  &o.?m** 
a  few  theologians,  or  as  though  the  strength  of  the  ^^^ 
Christian  religion  consisted  in  men's  ignorance  of  it.  tongue. 
The  mysteries  of  kings  it  may  be  safer  to  conceal, 
but  Christ  wished  his  mysteries  to  be  published  as 
openly  as  possible.     I  wish  that  even  the  weakest 
woman  should  read  the  Gospel — should  read  the 
epistles  of  Paul.     And  I  wish  these  were  translated 
into  all  languages,  so  that  they  might  be  read  and 
understood,  not  only  by  Scots  and  Irishmen,  but  also 
by  Turks  and  Saracens.     To  make  them  understood 
is  surely  the  first  step.     It  may  be  that  they  might 
be  ridiculed  by  many,  but  some  would  take  them 
to  heart.     I  long  that  the  husbandman  should  sing 
portions  of  them  to  himself  as  he  follows  the  plough, 
that  the  weaver  should  hum  them  to  the  tune  of  his 
shuttle,  that  the  traveller  should  beguile  with  their 
''  stories  the  tedium  of  his  journey.' 
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Then   turning   more    directly  to    t]ie    Sehoolnien, 
Erasmus  continued : — 

Why  is  a  greater  portion  of  our  lives  given  to  th) 
study  of  the  Schooknen  than  of  the  Gospels  ? 
rules  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Benedict  may  be  con-' 
sidered    sacred    by    their  respective  followers ;  but 
just  as  St.  Paul  wrote  that  the  law  of  Moees  was  not 
glorious  in  comparison  with  the  glory  of  the  Gospel 
so  Erasmus  said  he  wished  that  these  might  not  1 
considered  as  sacred  in  comparison  with  the  Gospels" 
and    letters    of  the   Apostles.     What  are  Albertus* 
Alexander,  Thomas,  JEgidius,  Kicardus,  Occam, 
comparison  with  Christ,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  t 
Father  in  heaven,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son  '  ?     (Oh, 
how  sure  and.  as  they  say,  '  irrefragable  '  his  autho- 
rity !)    Wliat,  in  comparison  with  Peter,  who  received 
the  command  to  feed  the  sheep  ;  or  Paul,  in  whom, 
as  a  chosen  vessel,  Clirist  seemed  to  be  reborn ;  or 
John,  who  wrote  in  his  epistles  what  he  learned  as  he 
leaned  on  his  bosom  r'    '  If  the  footprints  of  Christ  I 
'  anywhere  shown  to  us,  we  kneel  down  and  adorai 
'  Why  do  we  not   rather  venerate    the    Uving    aaq 
'  breathing  picture  of  Him  in  these  books  ?     If  t 
'  vesture  of  Christ  be  exliibited,  where  will  we  not  | 
'  to  kiss  it  ?     Yet  were  his  whole  wardrobe  exhibit* 
■    '  nothing  could  represent  Christ  more  vividly  and  trulji 
'  than  these  evangelical  writings.   Statues  of  wood  am 
'  stone  we  decorate  with  gold  and  gems  for  the  love  oi 
'  Christ.    They  only  profess  to  give  us  the  form  of  tiig 
*  body ;  these  books  present  us  with  a  living  image 
'  of  his  most  holy  mind.'    Were  we  to  have  seen  ] 


'  Compare  the  similar  vien-s  expressed  in  the  Enchiridion  (Oai 

fifteen  yeBra  before. 
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*  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  not  have  had  so  Ohap.  xi. 

*  intimate  a  knowledge  as  they  give  of  Christ,  speak-  aj>.  1516. 
'  ing,  heaUng,  dying,  rising  again,  as  it  were,  in  our 

'  own  actual  presence.' 

Such  was  the  earnest  *  Paraclesis '  ^  with  which 
Erasmus  introduced  his  Greek  and  Latin  version  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

To  this  he  added  a  few  pages  to  explain  what  he  Method;  oi 
considered  the  right  *  method '  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Scripture  student.^ 

First,  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  should  work : — 

*  Let  him  approach  the  New  Testament,  not  with  an 
'  unholy  curiosity,  but  with  reverence ;  bearing  in  mind 
'  that  his  first  and  only  aim  and  object  should  be  that 
'  he  may  catch  and  be  changed  into  the  spirit  of  what 
'  he  there  learns.    It  is  the  food  of  the  soul ;  and  to  be 

*  of  use,  must  not  rest  only  in  the  memory  or  lodge  in 

*  the  stomach,  but  must  permeate  the  very  depths  of 
'  the  heart  and  mind.' 

Then,  as  to  what  special  acquirements  are  most 
useful  in  the  prosecution  of  these  studies : — 

*  A  fair  knowledge  of  the  three  languages,  Latin, 
'  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  of  course,  are  the  first  things. 
'  Nor  let  the  student  turn  away  in  despair  at  the  diffi- 

*  culty  of  this.     If  you  have  a  teacher  and  the  will  to 

*  learn,  these  three  languages  can  be  learned  almost 
'  with  less  labour  than  every  day  is  spent  over  the 

*  miserable  babble  of  one  mongrel  language  under 
'  ignorant  teachers.     It  would  be  well,  too,  were  the 

*  student  tolerably  versed  in  other  branches  of  learning 


'  Both  the  above  passages  are 
slightly  abridged  in  the  translation. 
— Novtim  Instrumentum,  leaf  aaa, 


3  to  bbb. 

«  Id,  leaf  bbb  to  bbb  5.  The  quo- 
tations inthiscase  also  are  abridged. 
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* — dialectics,  rhetoric,  aritlimetlc,  music,  astrolog; 
'  and  especially  in  knowledge  of  the  natural  objecl 
'  animals,  trees,  precious  stones — of  the  countries  raen- 
'  tioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  for  if  we  are  familiar  with 
'  the  country,  we  can  in  thought  follow  the  history  and 
'picture  it  to  our  minds,  so  that  we  seem  not  only  to 
'  read  it,  but  to  see  it ;  and  if  we  do  this,  we  shall  not- 
'  easily  forget  it.     Besides,  if  we  know  from  study  c 
'  history  not  only  the  position  of  those  nations  to  whoi 
'  these  things  happened,  or  to  whom  the  Apostles  wrotti 
'but  also  their  origin,  manners,  iustilutions,  relig 
'  and  character,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  light  and,  i 
'  I  may  so  speak,  life  is  thrown  into  the  reading  of  whi 
'  before  seemed  dry  and  lifeless.     Other  branches  t 
'  learning — classical,  rhetorical,  or  philosophical — may" 
'  all  be  turned  to  account ;  and  especially  should  the 

*  student  learn  to  quote  Scripture,  not  second-hand,  but 
'  from  the  fountain-head,  and  take  care  not  to  diatc 
'  its  meaning  as  some  do,  interpreting  the  "  Church  *' 
'  the  clergy,  the  laity  as  the  "  world,"  and  the  like. 
'  get  at  the  real  meaning,  it  is  not  enougli  to  take  foiB 

I  '  or  five  isolated  words ;  you  must  look  where  thej 
'  came  from,  what  was  said,  by  whom  it  was  said,  t 
'  whom  it  was  said,  at  what  time,  on  what  occasion,  ij 
'  what  wonls,  what  preceded,  what  followed.  And  I 
'you  refer  to  commentaries,  choose  out  the  best,  sud 
'  as  Origen  (who  is  far  above  all  others),  Basil,  iJ 
'Jerome,  Ambro.se,  &c. ;  and  even  these  read  v 

•  discrmiination  and  judgment,   for   they  were  mei 
'  ignorant  of  some  things,  and  mistaken  in  others. 

'As  to  the  Schoolmen,  I  had  rather  be  a  pioi 
'divine  with  Jerome  than  invincible  with  Scotifi 
'  Was  ever  a  heretic  converted  by  their  subtletiesfl 
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*Let  those  who  like  follow  the  disputations  of  the   Chap.  xi. 

*  schools;  but  let  him  who  desires  to  be  instructed   a.d.  1516. 

*  rather  in  piety  than  in  the  art  of  disputation,  first  and 
'  above  all  apply  himself  to  the  fountain-head — to  those 
'  writings  which  flowed  inunediately  from  the  fountain- 
'  head.  The  divine  is  "  invincible  "  enough  who 
'  never  yields  to  vice  or  gives  way  to  evil  passions, 
'  even  though  he  may  be  beaten  in  argument.     That 

*  doctor  is  abundantly  "  great "  who  purely  preaches 
'  Christ.' 

I  have  quoted  these  passages  very  much  at  length, 
that  there  may  be  no  doubt  whatever  how  fully  Eras- 
mus had  in  these  prefaces  adopted  and  made  himself 
the  spokesman  of  Colet's  views.  An  examination  of 
the  *  Novum  Instrumentum  '  itself,  and  of  the  *  Annota-  The  •  An- 
'  tions '  which  formed  the  second  part  of  the  volume, 
reveals  an  equally  close  resemblance  between  the  cri- 
tical method  of  exposition  used  by  Colet  and  that  here 
adopted  by  Erasmus.  There  was  the  same  rejection  of 
the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  which  was  noticed  in  Theory  of 

verb&l 

Colet  as  the  result  of  an  honest  attempt  to  look  at  the  inapira- 
facts  of  the  case  exactly  as  they  were,  instead  of  at-  f^^^' 
tempting  to  explain  them  away  by  reference  to  pre- 
conceived theories. 

Thus  the  discrepancy  between  St.  Stephen's  speech 
and  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  with  regard  to  a  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  was  freely 
pointed  out,  without  any  attempt  at  reconcilement.^ 


'  Nomim Instrumentum:  AnnotA- 
tiones  in  loco  Acts  vii.  p.  882: — 'Et 
'  hiinc  locum  aDnotavit  Hieronjmus 

*  in  Labro  ad  Pammachium  de  Opti- 

*  mo  Genere  Interpretandi,  qui  secus 
'habeatur    in  Genesi,  ubi   legitur 

*  quod  Abraham  emerit  ab  Ephron 


'Etheo  filio  Saor  juxta  Hebron 
'  quadringentis  drachmis  speluncam 
'duplicem,  et  agrum   circa   earn, 

*  sepelieritque  in  ea  Saram  uxorem 
'  suam ;  atque  in  eodem  legimus  libro 

*  posteareyertentemde  Mesopotamia 
'Jacob  cum  uxoribus  et  filiis  suis 
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OHiT.xi.  St.  Jerome's  suggestion  was  quoted,  that  Mark,  in 
*j>.  1616.  second chapterofhisGospel,had,byalap3eofmemoryi 
written  '  Abiathar '  in  mistake  for  *  Ahimelech,' '  and 
that  Matthew,  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter,  instead  of 
quoting  from  Jeremiah,  as  stated  in  the  text,  was  really 
quoting  from  the  Prophet  Zachariah.^ 

The  fact  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  quota-, 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament  are  by  no  means  e: 
either  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew  or  Septuagi 
text,  was  freely  alluded  to,  and  the  suggestion  as  freely 


vrv^^^ 


uota.-^_ 
agid^ 


■  posuisse  tabemftculum  ante  Saleoi, 
'  iirbem  S  ich jtiioriim,qus  ast  in  terra 
'  Cbaaaan,  et  habitasse  ibi  et  embae 
'  parteni  agri,  jn  quo  babebut  tentoria, 
'ab  Emor  patre  Syobem,  centum 
'  agnla,  el  atatuiase  ibi  allate  et  in- 
'  VDcasae  deum  Igiabel.  Proinde 
'  Abraltani  DOD  emitspocum  abE^OT 
'  patra  Sachem,  aad  ab  EphniD  filio 
'  Saor,  uec  sepultus  est  in  Svchem 
'  aed  in  Hebron,  que  corrupte  dicitur 
'Arbocb.  Poiroduodecim  patriarchie 
'doo  sunt  sepulti  in  Arboch  Bed  io 
'  Sychem,  qui  oger  non  est  emptus  ab 
'Abraham  t«d  a  Jacob.  Ilunc  no- 
'  duu  illic  DBCtit  HieroDymua  nee 
'  sum  diasolvit.' 

'  In  loco  Mark  Ji.  p.  291*,  where 
ErMmiu  writea :— '  Diviu  Ilierony- 
'  uua  in  libello  de  Optimo  Oenere 

■  lulerpretaiidi  indicat  nomen  Abia- 
'  thar  pro  Acbitnelech  ese  poutum, 
*  propterea  quod  libro  Regum  pnmo, 
'cBpite  22,  uhi  r«fer(ur  hujoste  rei 
'bistcrio,  nulla  mentio  flat  Abia- 
'thar  wd  duntaxat  Acliimelech. 
'Sive  id  accident  lapau  memoriB, 
'give  ritio  «criptonun,  rive  quod 
'ejntdem  hnminis  Tncabuliim  ail 
'  AbiatHnret  AUrnelocU ;  nam  l.jrn 
'  putat  Abiathu  fuiase  flllum 
'  Aobimelecb  qui  tub  pstre  functiu 


'  sit  officio  pat«rno,  et  eo  onao  jiura 
•Saulis  comes  fuerit   fugn    Davi- 

'  In  locjj  Matt.  Mvii.  p.  290:— 
'  Annotavit  hunc  quoque  locum 
'  divus  Ilieroujmus  in  libro  cui  ti- 
'  tulus  de  Optimo  Genera  Inl«rpre- 
'laudi,  uegana  quod  bic  citat  ex 
'  Uieremia  Maltbieus,  prorsus  ei- 
' stare apud  nieremiaiu,veruQiapud 
'  Zacfaariam  prophetam,  sed  ita  ut 
'  qnie  retulit  evan^Uata,  parum 
'  respondeant  ad  Hebraicam  rerita- 
'  tem,  HC  mutto  minus  ad  valgatatn 
'  editionem  Septuaginta.  Etenim 
'  ut  idem  Bit  aensuB  tamen  ioTem 
'  esse  verba,  imo  pens  diversa.  Cb- 
'terum  locus  eat  apud  Zachariua, 
'cap.  ii.,  si  quia  velit  excuten. 
'  Nam  res  perpjeiior  est  qoajo  ut 
'  bic  paucis  cxplicari  poasit,  rt  piopa 
'■ndptpyovBai,  Refart  meroDjiDIM 
'  Hiaremaiam  apocrjphuni  sibi  ex- 
'  bibitum  a  quodam  Jud^o  factioois 
'Nai&renie  in  quo  htec  ad  verbum 
'ut  ab  evangel isla  dtantur  habe- 
'  rcntur.  Yerum  non  probat  utspo- 
'  Btolua  ex  apocryphiB  adduiarit  t«B- 
'  timonitim,  prieaertim  cum  bis  mos 
'  Bit  evangelifitiB  et  apoatolls  ut,  nHg- 
'lectis  T^rbia,  senaum  utcumque 
'roddant  in  citandis  teatimoniii.' 
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thrown  out  that  the  Apostles  habitually  quoted  from  Chap.  xi. 
memory,  without  giving  the  exact  words  of  the  ajd.  1516. 
original.^ 

All  these  were  little  indications  that  Erasmus  had 
closely  followed  in  the  steps  of  Colet  in  rejecting  the 
theory  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
they  bear  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  he  did  so, 
as  Colet  had  done,  not  because  he  wished  to  undermine 
men's  reverence  for  the  Bible,  but  that  they  might  learn 
to  love  and  to  value  its  pages  infinitely  more  than  they 
had  done  before — ^not  because  he  wished  to  explain 
away  its  facts,  but  that  men  might  discover  how  truly 
real  and  actual  and  heart-stirring  were  its  histories — 
not  to  undermine  the  authority  of  its  moral  teaching, 
but  to  add  just  so  much  to  it  as  the  authority  of  the 
Apostle  who  had  written,  or  of  the  Saviour  who  had 
spoken,  its  Divine  truths,  exceeds  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers  who  had  established  the  canon,  or  of  the  School- 
men who  had  buried  the  Bible  altogether  under  the 
rubbish  of  the  thousand  and  one  propositions  which 
they  professed  to  have  extracted  from  it. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Church  party 
which  had  staked  their  faith  upon  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  the  Church  party  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  it  into  the  background.  They  were 
the  party  whom  Tyndale  accused  of  *  knowing  no  more 
'  Scripture  than  they  found  in  their  Duns.'  They  were 
the  party  who  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
sisted every  attempt  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  people 
and  to  make  it  the  people's  book.  And  they  were  per- 
fectly logical  in  doing  so.     Their  whole  system  was 


'  See  especially  Novum  Instrumentum,  pp.  296,  290,  377,  8S2,  270. 
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i-   based  upon  the  absolute  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip! 

!.  tures,  and  even  to  a  great  extent  of  the  Vulfrate  versionj 
If  the  Vulgate  version  was  not  verbally  inspired,  it  wan 
impossible  to  apply  to  it  the  theory  of '  manifold  sens 
And  if  a  test  could  not  be  interpreted  according  to  tl 
theory,  if  it  could  not  properly  be  strained  into  meai 
ings  which  it  was  never  intended  by  the  ivriter  to  con- 
vey,  the  scholastic  theology  became  a  castle  of  cards. 
Its  defenders  adopted,  and  in  perfect  good  faith  applied 
to  the  Vulgate,  the  words  quoted  from  Augustine :  'Hi 
'  any  error  should  be  admitted  to  have  crept  into  thJ 
'  Holy  Scriptures,  what  authority  would  be  left  to  them  ?■ 
If  Colet  and  Erasmus  should  undermine  men's  faitlfl 
in  the  absolute  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  it  woulM 
result,  in  their  view,  as  a  logical  necessity,  in  the  defl 
struction  of  the  Christian  religion.     For  the  Christiaifl 
religion,  in  their  view,  consisted  in  blind  devotion  t<M 
the  Church,  and  in  gulping  whole  the  dogmatic  crea^B 
which  had  been  settled  by  her  '  invincible  '  and  '  irre« 
'  fragable  '  doctors.  I 

But  this  was  not  the  faith  of  Colet  and  ErasmuftJ 
With  them  the  Christian  religion  consisted  not  in  gulp*« 
ing  a  creed  upon  any  authority  whatever,  but  in  lovinjM 
and  loyal  devotion  to  the  person  of  Christ.  TheyJ 
sought  in  the  books  which  they  found  bound  up  into  BfW 
Bible  not  so  much  an  infallible  standard  of  doctriiialfl 
truth  as  an  authentic  record  of  his  life  and  teachingj 
Wliere  should  they  go  for  a  knowledge  of  Clu'ist,  if  no^| 
to  the  writings  of  those  who  were  nearest  in  their  t&JM 
lations  to  Him  ?  They  valued  these  writings  becaua^| 
they  sought  and  found  in  them  a '  living  and  breathingB 
'  picture  of  Him  ; '  because  '  nothing  could  representfl 
'  Christ  more  vividly  and  truly  '  than  they  did  ;  becausefl 
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'  they  present  a  living  image  of  his  most  holy  mind/  so  Chap.  xi. 
that  *  even  had  we  seen  Him  with  our  own  eyes  we  a.d.  isia. 
'  should  not  have  had  so  intimate  a  knowledge  as  they 

*  give  of  Christ  speaking,  heahng,  dying,  rising  again  as 

*  it  were  in  our  own  actual  presence.'  It  was  because 
these  books  brought  them,  as  it  were,  so  close  to  Christ 
and  the  facts  of  his  actual  life,  that  they  wished  to  get 
as  close  to  them  as  they  could  do.  They  would  not  be 
content  with  knowing  something  of  them  secondhand 
from  the  best  Church  authorities.  The  best  of  the 
Fathers  were  *  men  ignorant  of  some  things,  and  mis- 

*  taken  in  others.'  They  would  go  to  the  books  them- 
selves, and  read  them  in  their  original  languages,  and, 
if  possible,  in  the  earliest  copies,  so  that  no  mistakes 
of  copyists  or  blunders  of  translators  might  blind  their 
eyes  to  the  facts  as  they  were.  They  would  study 
the  geography  and  the  natural  history  of  Palestine 
that  they  might  the  more  correctly  and  vividly  reahse 
in  their  mind's  eye  the  events  as  they  happened.  And 
they  would  do  all  this,  not  that  they  might  make 
themselves  '  irrefragable  '  doctors — rivals  of  Scotus  ^ 
and  Aquinas — but  that  they  might  catch  the  Spirit  of 

Him  whom  they  were  striving  to  know  for  themselves, 
and  that  they  might  place  the  same  knowledge  within 
reach  of  all — Turks  and  Saracens,  learned  and  un- 
learned, rich  and  poor — ^by  the  translation  of  these 
books  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  each. 

The  *  Novum  Instrumentum '  of  Erasmus  was  at  once 
the  result  and  the  embodiment  of  these  views. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  the  significance  of  the  con-  works 
current  publication  of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome.     St.  Jerome. 
Jerome  belonged   to   that   school   of  theology  and 
criticism  which  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
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Cup.  XI,  years,  Colel  and  Erasmus  were  reviving  in  Westera 
AX.  1516.  Europe.     St.  Jerome  was  the  father  who  in  his  day 
strove  to  give  to  the  people  the  Bible  in  their 
tojigue.     St.  Jerome  was    the    father  against  whoi 
St.  Augustine    so  earnestly  strove  to  vindicate 
verba!  inspiration  of  the  Bible.     It  was  the  words 
St.  Augustine  used  against  St.  Jerome  that,  now  aft 
the  lapse  of  ten  centuries,  Martin  Dorpius  had  quol 
against  Erasmus.    We  have  seen  in  an  earUer  chapl 
how  Colet  clung  to  St,  Jerome's  opinion,  against  that  of 
nearly  all  other  authorities,  in  the  discussion  which  led 
to  his  first  avowal  to  Erasmus  of  his  views  on  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures.     Finally,  the  Annotations 
the  '  Novum  Instrumeutum  '  t«em  with  eitaliona  ft 
St.  Jerome. 

The  concurrent  publication  of  the  works  of  thia 
father  was  therefore  a  practical  vindication  of  the 
'  Novum  Instrumeutum '  from  the  charge  of  presump- 
tion and  novelty.  It  proved  that  Colet  and  Erasmus 
were  teaching  no  new  doctrines — that  their  work  was 
correctly  deQned  by  Colet  himself  to  be  '  to  restore 
'  that  old  and  true  theology  which  had  been  so  loni 

*  obscured  by  the  subtleties  of  the  Schoolmen. 
Under  this  patristi<'  shield,  dedicated  by  perinisaii 

to  Pope  Leo,  and  its  copyright  secured  for  four  yei 
by  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the '  Novum 

*  Instrumeutum '  went  forth  into  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I.    MORE   IMMfiBSED   IN   PUBLIC   BUSINESS  (1516). 

While  the  work  of  Erasmus  had  for  some  years  past.  chap.  xii 
lain  chieflyin  the  direction  of  laborious  literary  study,it  ^^  1515 
had  been  far  otherwise  with  More.  His  lines  had  fallen 
among  the  busy  scenes  and  cares  of  practical  life.  His 
capacity  for  public  business,  and  the  diligence  and  im- 
partiality with  which  he  had  now  for  some  years  dis- 
charged his  judicial  duties  as  under-sheriff,  had  given 
him  a  position  of  great  popularity  and  influence  in  the 
city.     He  had  been  appointed  by  the  Parliament  of 
1515  a  Commissioner  of  Sewers — a  recognition  at  least 
of  his  practical  ability.     In  his  private  practice  at  the 
Bar  he  had  risen  to  such  eminence,  that  Roper  tells  us  More's 
'  there  was  at  that  time  in  none  of  the  prince's  courts  IheBar.* 
'  of  the  laws  of  this  realm  any  matter  of  importance 
'  in  controversy  wherein  he  was  not  with  the  one  party 
'  of  counsel.'  ^  Eoper  further  reports  that '  by  his  office 
'  and  his  learning  (as  I  have  heard  him  say)  he  gained 
'without  grief  not   so  little  as  400/.  by  the  year' 
(equal  to  4,000/.  a  year  in  present  money).    He  had  in  Hiaseoond 
the  meantime  married  a  second  wife,  Alice  Middleton,  '^*"^*^®' 
and  taken  her  daughter  also  into  his  household ;  and 
thus  tried,  for  the  sake  of  his  little  orphans,  to  roll  away 
the  cloud  of  domestic  sorrow  from  his  home. 
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Becoming  himself  more  and  more  of  a  public  maj 
he  had  anxiously  watched  the  course  of  politic 
events. 

The  long  continuance  of  war  is  almost  sure  to  bri 
up  to  tlie  surface  social  evils  which  in  happier  times 
smoulder  on  unobserved.  It  was  especially  so  with 
these  wars  of  Henry  VTII.  Each  successive  ParUament, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  King  with  the 
necessary  ways  and  means,  found  itself  obliged  reluc- 
tantly to  deal  with  domestic  questions  of  increasing  dif- 
ficulty. In  previous  years  it  had  been  easy  for  the 
flattering  courtiers  of  a  popular  king,  by  talking  of  vic- 
tories, to  charm  the  ear  of  tiie  Commons  so  wisely,  that 
subsidies  and  poU-tases  had  been  voted  witliout  much, 
if  any,  opposition.  But  the  Parliament  which  had  met 
in  February  1515,  had  no  victories  to  talk  about. 
Whether  right  or  wrong  in  regarding  '  the  realm  of 
'  France  his  very  true  patrimony  and  inheritance,' 
Henry  VIII.  had  not  yet  been  able  '  to  reduce  the  same 
'  to  his  obedience."  Meanwhile  the  long  continuance 
of  war  expenditure  had  drained  the  national  exche- 
quer. It  is  perfectly  true  that  under  Wolsey's  able 
managementtheexpenditure  had  already  beencut  down 
to  an  enormous  extent,  but  during  the  three  years  of 
active  warfare — 1512, 1513,  and  1514 — the  revenues.^ 
of  more  than  twelve  ordinary  years  '  had  been  speni 
the  immense  hoards  of  wealth  inherited  by  the  you: 
king  from  Henry  VII.  had  been  squandered  away,  i 


'  1513 £286,260 

1618 eS0,714 

1614 166,767 


1515 £74,t 

1516 180,; 


J      See  Bwwer,  ii.  prefaci 
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even  the  genius  of  Wolsey  was  unable  to  devise  means  Ohap.  xn. 
to  collect  the  taxes  which  former  Parliaments  had  kj>.  isis. 
already  voted.     The  temper  of  the  Commons  was  in 
the  meantime  beginning  to  change.  They  now,  in  1515, 
for  the  first  time  entered  their  complaint  upon  the  rolls  Complaint 
ofParliamentjthat  whereas  the  King's  noble  progenitors  men"  * 
had  maintained  their  estate  and  the  defences  of  the 
realm  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  he 
now,  by  reason  of  the  improvident  grants  made  by  him 
since  he  came  to  the  throne,  had  not  sufficient  revenues 
left  to  meet  his  increasing  expenses.     The  result  was 
that  all  unusual  grants  of  annuities,  &c.,  were  declared 
to  be  void.^    The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  large  deficiency  which  previous  subsidies  had 
done  little  to  remove.  Of  the  160,000Z.  granted  by  the 
previous  Parliament  only  50,000Z.  had  been  gathered, 
and  all  they  now  attempted  to  achieve  was  the  col- 
lection, under  new  arrangements,  of  the  remaining 
110,000/.^ 

It  was  evident  that  the  temper  of  the  people  would 
not  bear  further  trial ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  tax 
which  in  the  previous  year  had  raised  a  total  of  50,000Z. 
was  practically  an  income-tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound, 
descending  even  to  the  wages  of  the  farm4abourer.  In  Taxes  on 
the  coming  year  this  income-tax  of  sixpence  was  to  be  ^^^^^' 
twice  repeated  simply  to  recover  arrears  of  taxation. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  government  which  should 
propose  to  exact  from  the  day-labourer,  by  direct 
taxation,  a  tax  equal  to  between  two  and  three  weeks' 
wages ! 

The  selfishness  of  Tudor  legislation — or,  perhaps  it 


'  6  Henry  VIII.  c.  24.  »  Ibid.  c.  2Q. 
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;Oa*p.  xn.  might  be  more  just  to  say  of  Woheys  legislation,  for  he 
liTs.  was  the  presiding  spirit  of  this  Parliament — was  show 
no  less  clearly  in  its  manner  of  deahng  with  the  sod 
evils  which  came  under  its  notice. 

Thus  the  Act  of  Apparel,  with  its  pains  and  pen; 
ties,  was  obviously  more  likely  to  give  a  handle  1 
unscrupulous  ministers  to  be  used  for  purposes  i 
revenue,  than  to  curb  those  tastes  for  grandeur  i 
attire  which  nothing  was  so  likely  to  foster  as  1 
example  of  Wolsey  himself.' 

Thus,  too,  not  content  with  carrying  their  income-t$5 
down  to  the  earnings  of  the  peasant,  this  and  the  pw 
vious  Parliament  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  wagd 
of  the  labouring  classes  solely  for  the  benefit  of  eiH 
ployers  of  labour.     The  simple  fact  was  that  the  draitr 
upon  the  labour  market  to  keep  the  army  supplied  with 
soldiers,  had  caused  a  temporary  scarcity  of  labour,  and 
a  natural  rise  in  wages.  Complaints  were  made,  accon 
ing  to  the  chronicles,  that  '  labourers  would  in  now 
'  work  by  the  day,  but  all  by  task,  and  in  great,'  s 
that  therefore,  'especially  u\  harvest  time, the  husbai 
men  [i.e.  the  farmers  and  landowners]  could  scai 
'  get  workmen  to  help  in  their  harvest,'  -    Tiie  agricul- 
tural interest  was  strongly  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons — the  labourers  not  at  all.  So,  human  nature 
being  the  same  then  as  now,  the  last  Parliament  had 
attempted   virtually  to  re-enact   the  old  statutes  of 
labourers,  as  against  the  labourers,  whilst  repealing  all 
the  clauses  which  might  possibly  prove  inconvenient  to 


it  wsA  adopted  wbeni'arliament  met 
rngtin  in  the  autumn,  is  in  Wolaay'a 


hand  writ  ing, — Bre  wet. 

»  Grafton,  p.  104.    HoliMhod,  i 
836,  under  dat*  6  Henry  VUL 
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employers.     This  Parliament  of  1515  completed  the  chap.  xn. 
work ;  re-enacted  a  rigid  scale  of  wages,  and  imposed  a-dTisis. 
pains  and  penalties  upon  *  artificers  who  should  leave 
Hheir  work  except  for  the  King's  service/^  Here  again 
was  oppression  of  the  poor  to  spare  the  pockets  of 
the  rich. 

Again,  the  scarcity  of  labour  made  itself  felt  in  the  increase 
increased  propensity  of  landowners  to  throw  arable  fa^^!^^ 
land  into  pasture,  involving  the  sudden  and  cruel 
ejection  of  thousands  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  statutory  provisions  ^  to  check  this  tendency 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  the  rumour  that 
many  by  compounding  secretly  with  the  Cardinal 
were  able  to  exempt  themselves  ®  from  the  penalties 
of  inconvenient  statutes,  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
Wolsey  thought  more  of  the  wants  of  the  exchequer 
than  of  the  hardship  and  misery  of  ejected  peasants. 

It  was  natural  that  the  result  of  wholesale  ejec- 
tions, and  the  return  of  deserting  or  disbanded  soldiers 
(often  utterly  demoralised),*  should  still  show  itself  in 
the  appalling  increase  of  crime.  Perhaps  it  was  equally  increase 
natural  that  legislators  who  held  the  comforts  and  ^nd"™^ 
lives  of  the  labouring  poor  so  cheap,  should  think  e^^cu- 
that  they  had  provided  at  once  a  proper  and  efficient 
remedy,  when  by  aboUshing  benefit  of  clergy  in  the 
case  of  felons  and  murderers,  and  by  abridging  the 
privilege   of  sanctuary,   they  had   multiplied   to   a 
terrible  extent  the  number  of  executions.* 


»  4  Henry  VIII.  c.  6,  and  6 
Henry  VIII.  c.  8. 

«  6  Henry  VHI.  c.  6. 

'  Lord  Herbert's  History,  under 
date  1621,  ed.  1649,  p.  108;  and 


Grafton,  pp.  1016-1018. 

^  Brewer,  i.  Nos.  4019  and 
4020. 

»  4  Henry  VHI.  c.  2,  and  6 
Henry  VIII.  c  6. 
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iP.xn.       If  the  labouring  classes  were  thus  harshly  d< 
,.  1516.   with,  so  also  the  mercantile  classes  did  not  find 
interests  very  carefully  guarded. 

The  breach  of  faith  with  Prince  Charles  in  the  mati 

of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  had  caused  a 

quarrel  between  England  and  the  Xetherlands,  and 

ide        this  Parliament  of  1515  had  followed  it  up  by  pro- 

ther-      hibiting  the  exportation  of  Norfolk  wool  to  Holland 

mpted    ^^^  Zealand,'  thus  virtually  interrupting  commercial 

intercourse  with  the  Hanse  Towns  of  Belgium  at  a 

time  when  Bruges  was  the  great  mart  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  London  mercliants  ex- 
pressed a  very  natural  anxiety  that  tlie  commerci! 
intercourse  between  two  countries  so  essential  to  ei 
other  should  be  speedily  resumed.    They  saw  clearly 
that  whatever  military  advantage  might  be  gained 
by  the  attempt  to  injure  the  subjects  of  Prince  Charles 
by  creating  a  wool-famine  in  the  Netherlands,  would 
be  purchased  at  their  expense,     It  was  a  game  that 
two  could  play  at,  and  it  was  not  long  before  rei 
tive  measures  were  resorted  to  on  the  otlier  eii 
very  injurious  to  English  interests. 
»re  sent        When  therefore  it  was  rumoured  that  Henry 
ituBBj,    was  about  to  send  an  embassy  to  Flanders,  to  setl 
international  disputes  between  the  two  countries, 
was  not  surprising  that   London  merchants  shoi 
complain  to  the  King  of  their  own  special  grievanci 
and  pray  that  their  interests  might  not  be  neglected. 
It  seems  that  they  pressed  upon  the  King  to  attach 
*  Young  More,'  as  he  was  still  called,  to  the  embassy, 
specially  to  represent  themselves.     So,  according 
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Eoper,  it  was  at  the  suit  and  instance  of  the  EngUsh  Chap.xh, 
merchants,  *  and  with  the  King's  consent/  that  in  kj>.  isis. 
May,  1515,  More  was  sent  out  on  an  embassy  with 
Bishop  Tunstal,  Sampson,  and  others,  into  Flanders. 

The  ambassadors  were  appointed  generally  to  ob- 
tain a  renewal  and  continuance  of  the  old  treaties  of 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  but  More, 
aided  by  a  John  Clifford,  *  governor  of  the  English 

*  merchants,'  was  specially  charged  with  thecommei^cial 
matters  in  dispute  :  Wolsey  informing  Sampson  of 
this,  and  Sampson  replying  that  he  '  i§  pleased  with 
**  the  honour  of  being  named  in  the  King's  commission 

*  with  Tunstal  and  "  Young  More."  '  ^ 

The  party  were  detained  in  the  city  of  Bruges  about 
four  months.-  They  found  it  by  no  means  easy  to 
allay  the  bitter  feelings  which  had  been  created  by 
the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool,  and  other 
alleged  injuries.^  In  September  they  moved  on  to 
Brussels,^  and  in  October  to  Antwerp,^  and  it  was 
not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year  that  More,  having 
at  last  successfully  terminated  his  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations, was  able  to  return  home. 

II.  colet's  sermon  on  the  installation  of  cardinal 

WOLSEY   (1616). 

During  the  absence  of  More,  on  his  embassy  to 
Flanders,  Wolsey,  quit  of  a  Parliament  which,  how- 
ever selfish  and  careless  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
Commonweal,  and  especially  of  the  poorer  classes. 


'  Brewer,  ii.  422  (7  May),  480, 
And  634 ;  bIbo  Hoper,  10. 

«  Brewer,  il  672,  679,  783,  782, 
807. 


»  Ibid.  672  and  733. 
«  Ibid.  904  and  922. 
*  Ibid.  1067. 
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XII.  had  shown  some  8}-niptoras  of  grumbling  at  Eoyal 
513.   demands,  had  pushed  on  more  rapidly  than  ever 
schemes  of  personal  ambition. 

His  first  step  had  been  to  procure  from  the  Pope^ 
through  the  good  offices  of  Henry  VHI.,  a  cardinal's 
hat.  It  might  possiWy  be  the  first  step  even  to  the 
papal  chair ;  at  least  it  would  secure  to  him  a  position 
■within  the  realm  second  only  to  the  throne.  It  chafed 
him  that  so  unmanageable  a  man  as  Warham  should 
take  precedence  of  himself. 

Let  us  try  to  realise  the  magnificent  spectacle 
the  installation  of  the  great  Cardinal,  for  the  sake 
the  part  Colet  took  in  it. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  November  18,  1515,  that  tl 
ceremony   was    performed    in    Westminster   Abbe; 
Mass  was  sung  by  Archbishop  Warham  (with  whoi 
Wolsey  had  already  quarrelled),  Bishop  Fisher  actii 
as  crosier-bearer.     The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  read  th< 
Gospel,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  the  Epistle. 
Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  the  Bishops  ol 
Winchester,    Durham,  Norwich,  Ely,  and   Llandafl", 
the  Abbots  of  Westminster,  St.  Alban's,  Bury,  Glas- 
tonbury,   Reading,    Gloucester,    Winchcombe,    and 
Tewkesbury,  and  the  Prior  of  Coventry,  were  all  in 
attendance  '  in  pontificalibus.'     All  the  magnates  ofi 
the  realm  were  collected  to  swell  the  pomp  of 
ceremony.    Before  this  august  assemblage  and  crowi 
of  spectators  Dean  Colet  had  to  deliver  an  address 
Wolsey. 

As  was   usual  with  Mm,  he   preached  a  Bermt 
suited  to  the  occasion,  more  so  perhaps  than  Wol 
intended,     First  speaking  to  the  people,  he  explaii 
tlie  meaning  of  the  title  of  '  Canlinal,'  the  high  honoi 
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and  dignity  of  the  office,  the  x^ou^  why  it  was  con-  Chap.  xn 
ferred  on  Wolsey,  alluding,  §i^8t,  to  his  merits,  naming  a.d.  1516. 
some  of  his  particular  virtues  and  services ;  secondly, 
to  the  desire  of  the  Pop6  to  show,  by  conferring  this 
dignity  on  one  of  the  subjects  of  Henry  Vill.,  his 
zeal  and  favour  to  his  grace.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
great  power  and  dignity  of  the  rank  of  cardinal,  how  it 
corresponded  to  the  order  of '  Seraphim '  in  the  celestial 
hierarchy,  '  which  continually  burneth  in  the  love  of 

*  the  glorious  Trinity/  ^  And  having  thus  magnified  the 
office  of  cardinal  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  he  turned 
to  Wolsey— so  proud,  ambitious,  and  fond  of  magnifi- 
cence— and  addressed  to  him  these  few  faithful  words : 

*  Let  not  one  in  so  proud  a  position,  made  most  Coiet's 

*  illustrious  by  the   dignity  of  such  an   honour,  be  Woisey. 

*  puffed  up  by  its  greatness.  But  remember  that  our 
'Saviour,  in  his  own  person,  said  to  his  disciples, 
* "  I  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister," 

*  and  "  He  who  is  least  among  you  shall  be  greatest 

*  "  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  "  and  again,  "  He  who 
' "  exalts  himself  shall  be  humbled,  and  he  who  humbles 
'  "himself  shall  be  exalted." '  And  then,  with  reference 
to  his  secular  duties,  and  having  perhaps  in  mind  the 
rumours  of  Wolsey's  partiality  and  the  unfairness  of 
recent  legislation  to  the  poorer  classes,  he  added — 
'  My  Lord  Cardinal,  be  glad,  and  enforce  yourself 

*  always  to  do  and  execute  righteousness  to  rich  and 
^  poor  J  with  mercy  and  truth.' 

Then,  addressing  himself  once  more  to  the  people,  he 


'  *  First  after  the  Trinity  come  the 
'  Seraphic  apirite,  9X\  flaming  and  on 
*fire,  .  .  .  They  are /owijf  beings  of 
'the   highest  order,  &c.'     Oolet's 


abstract  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy 
of  DionysiiLS,  Mr.  Lupton's  trans- 
lation, p.  20. 
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u>.  xn.  desired  them  to  pray  for  the  Cardhial,  that  *  be  mighl 

1.  I5I5,   '  observe  these  things,  and  in  accomplishing  the  sami 

'  receive  his  reward  m  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

This  sermon  ended,  Woleey,  kneeling  at  the  altar, 
the  formal  service  read  over  him  by  Warham,  and  tl 
cardinal's  hat  placed  upon  his  head.  The  '  Te  Deam.' 
was  then  sung,  and,  surrounded  by  dukes  and  earls, 
Wolsey  left  the  Abbey  and  passed  in  gorgeous  proces- 
sion to  his  own  decorated  halls,  there  to  entertain  the 
King  and  Queen,  in  all  pomp  and  splendour,  bent 
upon  pursuing  his  projects  of  sell -exaltation,  regard- 
less of  Colet's  honest  words  so  faithfully  spoken,  and 
little  dreaming  that  they  would  ever  find  fulfilment  ind 
his  own  fall.'  ■ 

(isey  Five  weeks  only  after  this  event,  on  December  22, 

aacei'    Warham    resigned    the    great    seal    into    the  King's 
;  hands,  and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop   of  York  as- 

sumed the  additional  title  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.^  On  the  same  day.  Parliament,  which  had 
met  again  on  November  12'  to  grant  a  further  sul 
sidy,  was  dissolved,  and  Wolsey  commenced  to  rul 
the  kingdom,  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,i 
for  eight  years,  without  a  Parliament,  and  with  but 
little  regard  to  the  opinions  of  other  members  of  the 
King's  council. 

m.   MOEE's  '  UTOPIA  '  (1616). 

It  was  wliilst  More's  keen  eye  was  anxiously  watchinj 
the  clouds  gathering  upon  tlie  poUtical  horizon,  an 

■  Fidde*'  L^e  o/  WoUejf.    Ool-  i  p.  31Q,  &c.     Brewer,  u.  IIBS. 
lectioiu,  p.  252,  quoted  from  MS.        '  firswer,  ii.  I3S5. 
in  Herald's  office.    Oerem.  toI.  iiL  1 
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during  the  leisure  snatched  from  the  business  of  his  Chap,  xn 
embassy,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  embodying  his '  a.d.  1616. 
notions  on  social  and  political  questions  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  imaginary  commonwealth  of  the  Island  of 
'  Utopia ' — *  Nusquama ' — or  *  Nowhere.'  ^ 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  two  friends,  engaged 
in  fellow-work,  publish  in  the  same  year  two  books, 
both  of  which  take  an  independent  and  a  permanent 
place  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  But  this  may  be 
said  of  the  '  Novum  Instrumentum '  of  Erasmus  and 
the  *  Utopia '  of  More. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that  two  such  works, 
written  by  two  ^uch  men,  should,  in  measure,  be  trace- 
able to  the  injluence  and  express  the  views  of  a  more 
obscure  but  greater  man  than  they.     Yet,  in  truth,    /    ilj 
much  of  the  merit  of  both  these  works  belongs  in-    [  /V  '- 
direQtly  tpColet. 

As  the  *  Novum  Instrumentum,'  upon  careful  exami- 
nation, proves  to  be  the  expression,  on  the  part  of 
Erasmus,  not  merely  of  his  own  isolated  views,  but  of 
the  views  held  in  common  by  the  Uttle  band  of  Oxford 
Eeformers,  on  the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  so 
the  '  Utopia '  will  be  found  to  be  in  great  measure  the 
expression,  on  More's  part,  of  the  views  of  the  same 
little  band  of  friends  on  social  and  political  questions. 
On  most  of  these  questions  Erasmus  and  More,  in  the 
main,  thought  alike :  and  they  owed  much  of  their 
common  convictions  indirectly  to  the  influence  of  Colet. 

The  first  book  of  the  *  Utopia '  was  written  after  the 
second,  under  circumstances  and  for  reasons  which 
will  in  due  course  be  mentioned. 

'  Eras.  Epist.  ccli.  and  App.  Ixzxyii. 
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The  second  book  was  complete  in  itself,  and  cori 
tained    the  description,    by   Raphael,   the    suppos* 
traveller,  of  the  Utopian  commonwealth.     ErasmoiJ 
informs  us  that  More's  intention  in  writing  it  was  to  ] 
point    out  where  and  from  what  causes   European 
commonwealths  were  at  fault,  and  he  adds  that  it 
was  written  with  special  reference  to  English  politia 
with  which  More  was  most  famiUar.' 

Whilst,  however,  we  trace  its  close  connection  wit! 
the  poUtical  events  passing  at  the  time  in  England,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  More  was  so  gifted  with 
prescience  that  he  knew  what  course  matters  wou^ 
take.     He  could  not  know,  for  instance,  that  WoU 
was  about  to  take  the  reins  of  government  so  confl 
pletely  into  his  own  hands,  as  to  dispense  with  a 
Parhament  for  so  many  years  to  come.     As  yet,  More 
and  his  friends.  In  spite  of  Wolsey's  ostentation  t 
vanity,  which  they  freely  ridiculed,  had  a  high  opinio! 
of  his  character  and  powers.     It  was  not  unnatu 
that,  knowing  that  Wolsey  was  a  friend  to  educi 
tion,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  inclined  to  patron) 
the  projects  of  Erasmus,  they  should  hope  for 
best.     Hence  the  satire  contained  in  '  Utopia ' 
not  likely  to  be  directed  personally  against  WolseJ 
however  much  his  poMcy  might  come  in  for  its  shai 
of  criticisms  along  with  the  rest. 

The  point  of  the  '  Utopia  '  consisted  in  the  contrd 
presented  by  its  ideal  commonwealth  to  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  European  commonwealths  of  the 
period.    This  contrast  is  most  often  left  to  be  drawn 
by  the  reader  from  his  own  knowledge  of  contemporarj' 


'  ErMinus  to  Hutten,  Epist.  c 


Eras.  Op.  iii.  p,  476,  F. 
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politics,  and  hence  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  Chap-XH. 
choice  by  More  of  such  a  vehicle  for  the  bold  satire  a.d.  I615. 
it  contained.  Upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
the  evils  against  which  its  satire  was  directed  were 
admitted  to  be  reaU  the  romance  of  *  Utopia '  must 
also  be  admitted  to  be  harmless.  To  pronounce  it  to 
be  dangerous  was  to  admit  its  truth. 

Take,  e.g.^  the  following  passage  relating  to  the  inter- 
international  poUcy  of  the  Utopians : —  poUcy  *^ 

*  While  other  nations  are  always  entering  into  leagues,  ^^f 
'  and  breaking  and  renewing  them,  the  Utopians  never 
'  enter  into  a  league  with  any  nation.   For  what  is  the 

*  use  of  a  league  ?  they  say.    As  though  there  were  no 

*  natural  tie  between  man  and  man !  and  as  though  any  , 

*  one  who  despised  this  natural  tie  would,  forsooth, 
'  regard  mere  words !    They  hold  this  opinion  all  the 

*  more  strongly,  because  in  that  quarter  of  the  world 
'  the  leagues  and  treaties  of  princes  are  not  observed 
'  as  faithfully  as  they  should  be.  For  in  Europe^  and 
'  especially  in  those  parts  of  it  where  the  Christian  faith 
'  and  religion  are  professed,  the  sanctity  of  leagues  is 
'  held  sacred  and  inviolate ;  partly  owing  to  the  justice 

*  and  goodness  of  princes,  and  partly  from  their  fear  and 
'  reverence  of  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  who,  as  they 

*  themselves  never  enter  into  obligations  which  they  do 
'  not  most  religiously  perform[!]  ,command  other  princes 
'  under  all  circumstances  to  abide  by  fAeir  promises,  and 

*  punish  delinquents  by  pastoral  censure  and  discipline. 

*  For  indeed,  with  good  reason,  it  would  be  thought  a 

*  most  scandalous  thing  for  those  whose  peculiar  desig- 

*  nation  is  "  the  faithful,"  to  be  wanting  in  the  faithful 

*  observance  of  treaties.  But  in  those  distant  regions 
' ...  no  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  leagues,  even  though 
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dai».  sn.  '  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  ceremonies.  Some  flaw 
fco.  1615.  '  U  easily  found  in  their  wording  which  is  intentionally 
'  made  ambiguous  so  as  to  leave  a  loophole  through 
'  which  the  parties  may  break  both  their  league  and 
'  their  faith.  Which  craft — yes,  fraud  and  deceit — if 
'  it  were  perpetrated  with  respect  to  a  contract  between 
'  private  parties,  they  would  indignantly  denounce  a£ 
'  sacrilege  and  deserving  the  gallows,  whilst  those  who 
'  suggest  these  very  things  to  princes,  glory  in  being 
'  the  authors  of  them.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
'justice  seems  altogether  a  plebeian  and  vulgar  virtue, 
'  quite  below  the  dignity  of  royalty ;  or  at  least  there 
'  must  be  two  kinds  of  it,  the  one  for  common  people 
'  and  the  poor,  very  narrow  and  contracted,  the  other, 
'  the  virtue  of  princes,  mucli  more  dignified  and  free,  ■ 
'  so  that  that  only  is  unlawful  to  them  which  they  don'^ 
'  like.  Tlie  morals  of  princes  being  such  in  that  regioOj 
'  it  is  not,  I  think,  without  reason  that  the  TTtopiani 
'  enter  into  no  leagues  at  all.  Perhaps  they  would 
'  alter  their  opinion  if  they  Uved  amongst  us.' ' 

Read  without  reference  to  the  international  histor] 
SepoHoy    **f  '■'^^  period,  these  passages  appear  perfectly  harmless.^ 
Bf  princes.  B^t  j^g^  ;„  tj^g  light  of  that  pohtical  historj'  which, 
during  the  past  few  years,  had  become  so  mixed  up 
with  the  personal  history  of  Ihe  Oxford  Ileformers,  . 
recollecting  '  how  reUgiously '  treaties  had  been  mada 
and  broken  by  almost  every  sovereign  in  Europe- 
Henry  MH.  and  the  Pope  included — the  words  in  " 
which  the  justice  and  goodness  of  European  princes 
is  so  mildly  and  modestly  extolled,  become  almost  as 
bitter  in  their  tone  as  the  cutting  censure  of  EraBmuffJ 

■  Utopia,  Ut  ed.  T,  Martini.    Lounin  [1616],  chap. '  De  Fcederibuft,*  1 
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in  the  *  Praise  of  Folly/  or  his  more  recent  and  op^n  Chap,  xil 
satire  upon  kings.  a.d.  i616. 

Again,  bearing  in  mind  the  wars  of  Henry  Viii.,  Andontiie 
and  how  evidently  the  love  of  military  glory  was  the^  ^ucy  of 
motive  which  induced  him  to  engage  in  them,  the^^^gj"^ 
following   passage   contains    almost    as   direct   and! 
pointed  a  censure  of  the  King's  passion  for  war  as  * 
the  sermon  preached  by  Colet  in  his  presence : — 

*  The  Utopians  hate  war  as  plainly  brutal,  although  i 

*  practised  more  eagerly  by  man  than  by  any  other 

*  animal.     And  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  nearly 

*  every  other  nation,  they  regard  nothing  more  in- 
'  glorious  than  glory  derived  from  war.'  ^ 

Turning  from  international  politics  to  questions  of 
internal  policy,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  hint  of  Eras- 
mus, that  More  had  in  view  chiefly  the  politics  of  his 
own  country,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  the 
'  Utopia '  the  expression,  again  and  again,  of  the  sense 
of  wrong  stirred  up  in  More's  heart,  as  he  had  wit- 
nessed how  every  interest  of  the  commonwealth  had^ 
been  sacrificed  to  Henry  VULl.'s  passion  for  war ;  andX 
how,  in  sharing  the  burdens  it  entailed,  and  dealing 
with  the  social  evils  it  brought  to  the  surface,  the 
interests  of  the  poor  had  been  sacrificed  to  spare  the 
pockets  of  the  rich ;  how,  whilst  the  very  wages  of 
the  labourer  had  been  taxed  to  support  the  long- 
continued  war  expenditure,  a  selfish  Parliament, 
under  colour  of  the  old  *  statutes  of  labourers,'  had 
attempted  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  his  wages,  and 
to  rob  him  of  that  fair  rise  in  the  price  of  his  labour 
which  the  drain  upon  the  labour  market  had  produced. 

^  Utopia,  Ist  ed. '  De  Re  Miiitari.'    Leaf  k,  iii. 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  that  the  recent 
statutes  of  labourers  was  the  target  against  which 
More's  satire  was  specially  directed,  in  the  following 
paragraph  ; — 

'  Let  any  one  dare  to  compare  with  the  even  justice 
'which  rules  in  Utopia,  the  justice  of  other  nations  ; 
'  amongst  whom,  let  me  die,  if  I  find  any  trace  at  all 
'  of  equity  and  justice.  For  where  is  the  justice,  that 
'  noblemen,  goldsmiths,  and  usurers,  and  those  classes 
'  who  either  do  nothing  at  all,  or,  in  what  they  do,  are 
'  of  no  great  service  to  the  conunonwealth,  should  Uve 
'  a  genteel  and  splendid  life  in  idleness  or  unproductive 
'  labour ;  wliilst  in  the  meantime  the  servant,  the  waj 
'goner,  the  mechanic,  and  the  peasant, toiling  a 
'  longer  and  harder  than  the  horse,  in  labour  so  nea 
'  sary  that  no  commonwealth  could  endure  a  year  wiB 
'  out  it,  lead  a  life  so  wretched  that  the  condition  I 
'  the  horse  seems  more  to  be  envied ;  his  labour  b^q 
'  less  constant,his  food  more  dehcious  to  his  palate,; 

*  his  mind  disturbed  by  no  fears  for  the  future  ?  , 

'  Is  not  that  republic  unjust  and  ungrateful  whi 
'  confers  such  benefits  upon  the  gentry  (as  they  i 
'  called)  and  goldsmiths  and  others  of  thai  class,  wh; 
'it  cares  to  do  nothing  at  all  forthe  benefit  of  peasaol 
'  colliers,  servants,  waggoners,  and  mechanics,  withcM 

*  which  no  republic  could  exist  ?  Is  not  that  repuU 
'  unjust  which,  after  these  men  have  spent  the  sprin 
'  time  of  their  lives  in  labour,  have  become  burdeneS 
'  with  age  and  disease,  and  are  in  want  of  every  com- 
'  fort,  unmindful  of  all  their  toil,  and  forgetful  of  all  their 

*  services,  rewards  them  oiJy  by  a  miserable  death  ? 

'  Worse  than  all,the  rich  constantly  endeavour  to  pare 

*  away  something  further  from  the  daily  wages  of  th 
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*  poor,  by  private  fraud,  and  even  by  public  laws,  so  that  Cbap.  xn. 

*  the  abeady  existing  injustice  (that  those  from  whom  a.d.  1615. 
'  the  repubhc  derives  the  most  benefit  should  receive  Modem 

'  the  least  reward),  is  made  still  more  unjust  through  menu  a 
'  the  enactments  of  public  law  I    Thus,  after  careful  re- '  gpSioy  of 

*  flection,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  that  our  the  noh 

'  modern  republics  are  nothing  but  a  conspiracy  of  JhTp^r. 

*  the  rich,  pursuing  their  own  selfish  interests  under 
'  the  name  of  a  republic.  They  devise  and  invent  all 
'  ways  and  means  whereby  they  may,  in  the  first  place, 

*  secure  to  themselves  the  possession  of  what  they  have 

*  amassed  by  evil  means ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
'  secure  to  their  own  use  and  profit  the  work  and  labour 
'  of  the  poor  at  the  lowest  possible  price.   And  so  soon 

*  as  the  rich,  in  the  name  of  the  public  {i.e.  even  in 
'  the  name  of  the  poor),  choose  to  decide  that  these 

*  schemes  shall  be  adopted,  then  they  become  law  I '  ^ 

The  whole   framework   of  the  Utopian  common-  The 
wealth  bears  witness  to  More's  conviction,  that  what  cox^dL- 
should  be  aimed  at  in  his  own  country  and  elsewhere,  ^^*c^. 
was  a  true  community — not  a  rich  and  educated  aris-  munity. 
tocracy  on  the  one  hand,  existing  side  by  side  with  a 
poor  and  ignorant  peasantry  on  the  other — ^but  one 
people,  weUrto-do  and  educated  throughout. 

Thus,  More's  opinion  was,  that  in  England  in  his 
time,  'far  more  than  four  parts  of  the  whole  [people], 

*  divided  into  ten,  could  never  read  English,' ^  and 
probably  the  education  of  the  other  six-tenths  was 
anything  but  satisfactory.     He  shared  Colet's  faith  in  Every 
education,  and  represented  that  in  Utopia  every  child  oated. 
loas  properly  educated.^ 

*   Utopia f  Ist  ed.  Leaves  m,  iv.  v.  I  Apology ^  p.  860. 

'  More's  English  Works :     The  I      '  Utopia^  Ist  ed.  Leaf  h,  i. 
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'■^^-      Again  the  great  object  of  the  social  economy 

1516.   Utopia  was  not  to  increase  the  abundance  of  luxuries^' 

or  to  amass  a  vast  accumulation  in  few  hands,  or  even 

ic-       in  national  or  royal  hands,  but  to  lessen  the  hours  of 

Bof  "  labour  to  the  workmg  man.     By  spreading  the  burden 

'"-      of  labour  more  evenly  over  the  whole  community — 

by  taking  care  that  tliere  shall  be  no  idle  classes,  be 

they  beggars  or  begging  friars — More  expressed  the 

opinion  that  the  hours  of  labour  to  the  working  man 

might  probably  be  reduced  to  six.^ 

Again :  living  himself  in  Bucklersbury,  in  the  midat 
of  all  the  dirt  and  filth  of  London's  narrow  streets 
surrounded  by  the  unclean,  ill-ventilated  houses  of  tl 
poor,  whose  floors  of  clay  and  rushes,  never  cleans) 
were  pointed  out  by  Erasmus  as  breeding  pestilence, 
and  inviting  the  ravages  of  the  sweating  sickness; 
himself  a  commissioner  of  sewers,  and  having  thus 
erai      some  practical  knowledge  of  London's  sanitary 
n^Y-     rangements ;  More  described  the  towns  of  Utopia 
^-       well  and  regularly  built,  with  wide  streets, 

works,  hospitals,  aud  numerous  common  halls;  all  t] 
houses  well  protected  from  the  weatlier,  as  nearly 
might  be  fireproof,  three  stories  high,  with  plenty 
windows,  and  doors  both  back  and  front,  the  ba* 
door  always  opening  into  a  well-kept  garden.^  AM 
was  Utopian  doubtless,  and  the  result  in  Utopia  of 
the  stiU  more  Utopian  abolition  of  private  property; 
but  the  gist  and  point  of  it  consisted  in  the  contraat 
it  presented  with  what  he  saw  around  him  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  England,  and  men  could  hardly  fai] 
to  draw  the  lesson  he  intended  to  teach. 


th^fl 
>edi| 


'    t'(<;j)i(i,lBted.  Leftff,  ii 


'  Ibid.  cbap. ' De Uibiboa,'  Leaf  f,& 
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It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  further  upon  Chap..xii 
the  details  of  the  social  arrangements  of  More's  ideal  a.d.  1515. 
commonwealth,^  or  to  enter  at  length  upon  the  philo- 
sophical opinions  of  the  Utopians ;  but  a  word  or  two 
will  be  needful  to  point  out  the  connection  of  the 
latter  with  the  views  of  that  Uttle  band  of  friends 
whose  joint  history  I  am  here  trying  to  trace. 

One  of  the  points  most  important  and  characteristicj  Faith  I 
is  ihe  fearless  faith  in  the  laws  of  nature  combined  mtwJlcience 
a  profound  faith  in  religion,  which  runs  through  thel\  ^^j^' 
whole  work,  and  which  may,  I  think,  be  traced  also  in 
every  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Oxford  Eeformers. 
Their  scientific  knowledge  was  imperfect,  as  it  needs 
must  have  been,  before  the  days  of  Copernicus  and 
Newton ;  but  they  had  their  eyes  fearlessly  open  in 
every  direction,  with  no  foohsh  misgivings  lest  science 
and  Christianity  might  be  found  to  clash.  They  re- 
membered (what  is  not  always  remembered  in  this 
nineteenth  centurj-),  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
Christianity.  Nature  and  her  laws  on  the  one  hv\j\{\  pi^^ 
Chrtsf.iff.nity  anfl  f^er  laws  on  the  other,  being  framed 
and  fixed  by  the  same  Founder,  must  be  in  harmony, 
an^hat  therefore  for  Christians  to  act  contrary  to.  the    ^ 

lawftjrT  1^5^ti]]rfi,  nr  fn  ahuf.  thfiir  ftyfts  tO  factS^  On  the 

ground  that  they  are  opposed  to  Christianity,  is — to 
speak  plainly — to  fight  against  one  portion  of  the  Al- 
mighty's laws  under  the  supposed  sanction  of  another ; 
to  fight,  therefore,  without  the  least  chance  of  success, 
with  every  prospect  of  doing  harm  instead  of  good. 

et  8eg,j  where  its  connection  with 
the  political  and  86cial  condition  of 
Europe  at  the  time  is  well  pointed 
out. 

▲  ▲2 


*  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  valuable  mention  of 
*  Utopia '  in  the  preface  to  Mr. 
Brewer's  Calendar  of  the  Letters, 
8fc.  of  Henry  VIII.  vol.  ii.  cdxvii 
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Hence  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Utopiana  was 
).  1516.  both  Utilitarian  and  C]irisHa.n  Its  distinctive  fea- 
Theory  of  tures,  according  to  More,  were — 1st,  that  they  placi 
both  Dtilj-  pleasure  (in  the  sense  of  '  utility ')  as  the  chief  objecl 
i^,  of  life  ;  and  2ndly,  that  they  drew  their  arguments  in 
support  of  this  as  well  from  the  principles  of  religion 
as  from  natural  reason.' 


'S 


'  In  Bupport  of  tha  alMtract  here  ' 
fpvenof  the  mornl  philoHiphfof  tbe 
TJtopiims,  aee  Utupiit,  Isi  ed.  Leaf 

For  the  following  careful  trails-  ^ 
Istion  of  the  moat  material  pan  of  i 
it,  I  am  indebtsd  10  ihe  Rev.  W.  G. 
Rouse,  M.A. 

'  The  same  points  of  moral  pliilo-  ; 
'  Bophjare  difcusai'd  hy  theUtopians  , 
'  OS  by  119.  TLey  iii'juire  what  ia 
'  "  goud"  in  reapect  aa  well  of  the  ] 
'  mind  as  of  tlie  body,  as  also  of  ei- 

■  teroal  things;  also,whetber  the  title 
'  "good"  be  apptirable  to  all  these, 

■  OF  to  the  mental  iiualitiet  alone. 
'  They  distuss  "  ttWae'' and  "js/pn- 
'  "ture."    But  their  first  and  prin- 

■  ci  pal  topic  of  debate  is  concerning 
'  human  "An/ipincM" — onwhatthing 
•orthingBthey  eonaiderit  to  depend. 

'  But  here  tbey  seem  more  inclined 
'  tlian  they  should  be  to  that  party 
'  which  advocates  "plmiaurf,"  as  be-  i 
*tng  that  which  they  defiue  as  either 
'  the  whole,  or  ihe  most  important  j 
'  part  of  human  happiness.  And,  I 
'  what  is  more  aurpriaing,  they  even 
'draw  argumenJe  in  support  of  so 
'  oice  an  opinion  from  the  principles  | 
-  of  religion,  which  ia  usually  somhre  ' 
'  and  severe,  and  of  a  intern  and  me-  | 

■  lancholychnracler.  For  they  never 
'  dispute  about   bnppiness  without 

'  joining  some  principles  drawn  from  I 


'  religion  to  those  derived  from  n- 

'  lional  philosophy ;  without  which^ 
'  Teasonis,  tn  tbeiropiniott.derectim 
'  and  feeble  in  the  search  for  tra 
'  happiness.  Their  r-eligious  prinoi*^ 
'  plea  are  aa  foUow.  The  soul  U  im-  ' 
mortal,  and,  by  the  goodness  of 
Qod,  bom  to  happiness.  He  baa 
appointed  rewarda  after  this  life 

■  for  man's  virtues  and  good  deeda 
—  punishment  for  his  pina.     Now, 

'  though  these  principles  appertain 
tor«%io7i,yet  tbeytbinkthat  they  J 
'  are  led  by  reaaon  to  b«li«' 
'  assent  to  tbem.  Apart  from  the* 

■  principles,  they  uiibesitatiugly  dl 
'  dare  that  no  man  can  be 

as  uot  to  see  that  pleasure  is  tu  h 
pursued  for  its  own  take  throu| 
(hick  and  thin ;  so  long  as  he  tabfla  ' 
care  only  luit  to  let  a  lew  pleasure 
aland  in  the  way  of  a  greater,  and 
not  to  pursue  any  pleasure  whldi 
is  followed  in  its  turn  by  pun. 
'For  they  consider  " artue' \ 
'  tere  and  bard  to  strive  after; 
'  they  deem  it  the  greatest  madnea* 
'  for  a  man  not  only  to  eicclude  nil 
'»plf,uurt"  from  life,  but  even 
'  voluntarily  to  suffer  pain  without 
'  prospect  of  future  profit  (for 
'  profit  can  there  he.  If  you  g 
'  notliing  after  death,  after  ha' 
'  spent  tlie  whole  of  your  life  n 
'  out  pleasure,  that  is,  in  misaryP^ 


tthey^H 
lyds^H 

tatea^^ 
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They  defined '  pleasure '  as '  ever)^  emotion  or  state  of  Chap.  xn. 
■*  body  or  mind  in  which  nature  leads  us  to  take  delight.'   a.d.  1615. 


'  But  now  they  do  not  place  happi- 
ness in  the  enjoyment  of  erery  kind 
of  pleasure,  bat  in  that  only  which 
is  honest  and  good.  For  they  think 
that  our  nature  is  attracted  to 
happiness,  as  to  its  supreme  good, 
by  that  very  "  virtue  **  to  which  j 
alone  the  opposite  party  ascribes 
happiness.     For  they  define  "  i?ir- 
tue^^  the  living  in  accordance  with 
nature ;  inasmuch  as,  to  this  end, 
we  are  created  by  God.     They 
believe  that  he  follows  the  guid- 
ance   of   nature  who  obeys  the 
dictates  of  reason  in  the  pursuit  or 
avoidance  of  anything ;  and  they 
sav  that  reason  first  of  all  inflames 
men  with  a  love  and  reverence  for 
the  Divine  Majesty,  to  whom  we 
owe  it  both  that  we  exist,  and  that 
we  are  capable  of  happiness ;  and 
secondly,    that    reason    impresses 
upon  us  and  urges  us  to  pass  our 
lives  with  the  least  amount  of  care 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure 
ourselves;  and,  as  we  are  bound  to 
do  by  the  natural  ties  of  society, 
to  give  our  assistance  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  towards  attaining  the  same 
ends.     For  never  was  there  a  man 
so  stem  a  foUower  of  "  virtue,"  or 
hater  of  pleasure,  who,  whilst  thus 
enjoining  upon  you  labours,  watch- 
ings,  and  discomfort,  would  not 
tell  you  likewise  to  relieve  the  want 
and  misfortunes  of  others  to  the 
utmost  of  your  ability,  and  would 
not  think  it  commendable  for  men 
to  be  of  mutual  help  and  comfort 
to  one  another  in  the  name^f  hu- 
manity.   If,  then,  it  be  in  human 
nature  (and  no  virtue  is  more  pe- 
culiar to  man)  to  relieve  the  misery 


*■  of  others,  and,  by  removing  their 
'  troubles,  to  restore  them  to  the  en- 
<  joyment  of  life,  that  is,  to  pleasure 
'  — does  not  nature,  which  prompts 
'men  to  do  this  for  others,  urge 
'  them  also  to  do  it  for  themselves  ? 
*  For  a  joyful  life — that  is,  a  life  of 
'pleasure — is    either   an    evil — in 
'  which  case,  not  only  should  you 
'  not  help  others  to  lead  such  a  life, 
'but,  as  far  as  you  can,  prevent 
'them  from  leading  it,  as  being 
'  hurtful  and  deadly ;  or,  if  it  be  a 
'  good  thing,  and  if  it  be  not  only 
'lawful,  but  a  matter  of  duty  to 
'  enable  others  to  lead  such  a  life — 
'  why  should  it  not  be  good  for  your- 
'  self  first  of  all,  who  ought  not  to 
'  be  less  careful  of  yourself  than  of 
'  others  P    For  when  nature  teaches 
'  you  to  be  kind  to  others,  she  does 
'  not  bid  you  to  be  hard  and  severe 
'  to  vourself  in  return.  Nature  her- 
'self  then,  in  their  belief,  enjoins 
'  a  happy  life — that  is,  ^^plecuture" — 
'  as  the  end  of  all  our  efforts;  and  to 
'  live  by  this  rule,  they  call  "  virtue,** 
'  But,  since  nature  urges  men  to 
'  strive  together  to  make  life  more 
'  cheerful  (which,  indeed,  she  rightly 
'  does;  for  no  man  is  so  much  raised 
'  above  the  condition  of  his  fellows 
'as  to  be  the  only  favourite  of 
'nature,  which  cherishes  alike  all 
'  whom  she  binds  together  by  the  tie 
'of  a  common  shape),  she  surely 
'bids  you  urgently  to  beware  of 
'attending  so  much  to  your  own 
'  interest  as  to  prejudice  the  interest 
'  of  others.     They  think,  therefore, 
'  that  not  only  all  contracts  between 
'  private  citizens  should  be  kept,  but 
'  also  public  laws,  which  either  a 
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from  reason  they  tleduced,  as  modem  utilitariaus 
"isiir  do,  that  not  merely  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  must 
/  be  regarded  as  the  object  of  life,  but  what  will  produce  | 
\  the  greatest  amount  and  highest  kind  of  pleasure  ii 
\  the  long  run ;  that,  e.g.  a  greater  pleasure  must  not  be- 
\  sacrificed  to  a  lesser  one,  or  a  pleasure  pursued  which.- 
I    will  be  followed  by  pain.    And  from  reason  they  alsoJ 

deduced  that,  nature  having  bound  men  together  bi 
/    the  ties  of  Society,  and  uo  one  in  particular  bein; 
/     special   favourite  of  nature,  men  are  bound,  in 
/      pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  regard  the  pleasures  of  othei 
I       as  well  as  their  own — toartj^in  fact,  in  ihes] 

golden  rule ;  which  course  of  action,  though  it 
involve  some  immediate  sacrifice,  they  saw 
never  costs  so  much  as  it  brings  back,  both  in 
interchange  of  mutual  benefits,  and  in  the  menl 
pleasure  of  conferring  kindnesses  on  others.  And  thin 
they  arrived  at  the  same  result  as  modern  utilil 


'good  prince  hae  legally  enscteil,  i 
'  or  B  ptaple  neilher  oppreBsed  by 
'  Ij-rniiiij-,  nor  circmnvented  by 
'  fraud,  lina  sftnctioned  by  commou 
'consent  for  iLb  spportionment  of 
'  Ihe  convenieaces  uf  life ;  that  is, 
'the  material  of  pleasure.  M'itliiii 
'  the  limita  of  these  kwa,  it  is  com'  ' 
'  mon  prudence  to  look  After  your  , 
'  own  iutereete ;  it  i"  a  matter  of 
'  duty  to  bsve  reg-ard  for  tbe  public 
'  weal  also.  But  to  attempt  [o 
'  deprive  another  of  pleimiire  in 
'  favourijig  your  own,  is  to  do  n 
■real  injury.  On  tbu  other  hand, 
'  to  deprive  yourself  of  aomething 
'  in  order  that  you  may  give  it  to 
'  another,  that  ia  indeed  an  act  of 
'  huraanity  and  kindness  which  in 
'  itself  never  costs  so  much  as  it 
'  brintra  back.     For  it  is  not  only  I 


repaid  by  the  luterchaage  of  kind- 
nesses; bntalso  the  very  conseiouB- 
neaa  of  a  good  action  done  and 
tbe  recolleclion  of  the  love  aod 
gratitude  ol' those  whom  you  have 
benefited,  atFord  more  ploasure  to 
'  ihe  uiind,  than  the  thing  from 
which  you  have  abstained  wouLi 
'  have  atibrded  to  the  body. 
■  lastly,  God  repays  the  loss  of : 
'small  and  fleeting  p1< 
'vast  and  endJeu  jay;  adoi^'rlDeof 
'  the  truth  of  which  religi.  .  eadly 
'  conviacofl  a  believing  mind. 

'  Thus,  on  these  |i;munde,  they 
'  determine  that,  all  thing*  boing 
'  rarefully  weighed  and  considered, 
'  all  our  actionSiBnd  our  very  virtues 
'  among  them,  rvfiird  pleasure  and 
'  bappiuess  after  nil  vi  their  objert.' 
—  Ulojiin,  lat  ed.  Leaf  h,  ii.  tl*tg. 


More'8  Utopia. 

that,  while  '  nature  enjoins  pleasure  as  the  end  of  alhtw.  xr 

*  men's  efforts/  she  enjoins  such  a  reasonable  and  far-  A.41516 
sighted  pursuit  of  it  that  *  to  live  by  this  rule  is  "  virtue ^ ' 

In  other  words,  in  Utopian  philosophy,  *  utHity '  was 
recognised  as  a  criterion  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  from 
experience  of  what,  under  the  laws  of  Nature,  is  man's 
real  far-sighted  interest,  was  derived  a  sanction  to  the 
golden  rule.  And  thus,  instead  of  setting  themselves 
against  the  doctrine  of  utility,  as  some  would  do,  on  the 
ground  of  a  supposed  opposition  to  Christianity,  they 
recognised  the  identity  between  the  two  standards. 
They  recognised,  as  Mr.  Mill  urges,  that  Christians 
ought  to  do  now, '  in  the  golden  rule  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 

*  reth,  the  complete  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  utility.'  * 

The  Utopians  had  no  hesitation  in  defining  '  virtue ' 
as  '  living  according  to  nature ; '  for,  they  said, '  to  this 

*  end  we  have  been  created  by  Gk)d.'  Their  religion 
itself  taught  them  that  *  God  in  his  goodness  created 

*  men  for  happiness ; .'  and  therefore  there  was  nothing 
unnatural  in  his  rewarding,  with  the  promise  of  endless 
happiness  hereafter,  that  '  virtue '  which  is  living  ac- 
cording to  those  very  laws  of  nature  which  He  Him- 
self established  to  promote  the  happiness  of  men  on 
earth. 

Nor  was  this,  in  More's  hands,  a  merely  philosophical 
theory.  He  made  the  right  practical  use  of  it,  in  cor- 
rectmg  those  false  notions  of  religion  and  piety  which 
hf-^- poisoned  the  morality  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
soured  the  devotion  even  of  those  mediaeval  mystics 
whose  mission  it  was  to  uphold  the  true  rehgion  of  the 
heart.  Who  does  not  see  that  the  deep  devotion  even 
of  a  Tauler,  or  of  a  Thomas  k  Kempis,  would  have  been 

^  J.'S.  Mill's  Essay  on  Utilitarianism,  p.  24. 
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p.  XII.  deepened  had  it  recognised  the  truth  that  the  rehgii 
f.~m5.  of  Christ  was  intended  to  add  heartiness  and  hap] 
ness  to  daily  life,  and  not  to  draw  men  out  of  it 
the  highest  ideal  of  virtue  is,  not  to  stamp  out  thi 
feehngs  and  instincts  which,  under  the  rule  of  selfish- 
ness, make  a  hell  of  earth,  but  so,  as  it  were,  to  tune 
tliem  into  harmony,  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
heart  of  love,  they  may  add  to  the  charm  and 
perfectness  of  life  ?     The  ascetic  himself  who,  seein| 
the  vileness  and  the  misery  which  spring  out  of  selfish 
riot  in  pleasure,  condemns  natural  pleasure  as  almost 
in  itself  a  sin,  fills  the  heaven  of  his  dreams  with 
white  robes,  golden  crowns,  harps,  music  and  angelic 
songs.     Even  his  highest  ideal  of  perfect  existence  is 
I  the  unallojed  enjoyment  of  pleasure.     He  is  a  Utilt 
I  tarian  in  liis  dreams  of  heaven. 

More,  in  his  '  Utopia,'  dreamed  of  this  celesi 
morality  as  practised  under  earthly  conditions.     He 
had  banished  selfialmess  from  his  commonwealth.    He 
was  bitter  as  any  ascetic  against  vanity,  and  empty 
show,  and  shams  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  all  sensuality 
-  pand  excess  ;  but  his  definition  of  ■  virtue  '  as  'living 
j    'according  to  nature'  made  him  reject  the  ascetic 
I    notion  of  virtue  as  consisting  in  crossing  all  natural 
;    desires,  in   abstinence   from    natural   pleasure,  and 
[     stamping  out  the  natural  instincts.     The  Utopians, 
More  said,  '  gratefully  acknowledged  the  tenderness — 
'  of  the  great  Father  of  nature,  who  hath  given  um 
'  appetites  wliich  make  the  things  necessary  for  oi 
'  preservation  also  agreeable  to  us.     How  miserably 
'  would  Hfe  be  if  hunger  and  thirst  could  only  be 
'relieved  by  bitter  drugs.''    Hence,  too,  the  Utopians 
esteemed  it  not  only '  madness,'  but  also '  ingratitude 
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*  God^'  to  waste  the  body  by  fasting,  or  to  reject  the  Chap,  xil 
delights  of  life,  unless  by  so  doing  a  man  can  serve  aj).  i515. 
the  public  or  promote  the  happiness  of  others.^ 

Hence  also  they  regarded  the  pursuit  of  natural  The 
science,  the  *  searching  out  the  secrets  of  nature,'  not  ©nhe 
only  as  an  agreeable  pursuit,  but  as  *  peculiarly  accept-  ^^naturai 
'  able  to  God.'  ^     Seeing  that  they  beUeved  that  *  the  science. 

*  first  dictate  of  reason  is  love  and  reverence  for  Him 
r  *  to  whom  we  owe  all  we  have  and  all  we  can  hope 

*for,'^  it  wag  natural  that  they  should  regard^^^ifiL 
pursuit  of  science  rather  as  a  pat*t  of  tfagtrnrehgion 
than  as  m  any  way  antagonistic  to  it.  But  their 
science  was  not  njteiy  to  be  speculative  and  dogmatic 
like  that  of  the  Schoolmen  ;  accordingly,  whilst  they 
were  said  to  be  very  expert  in  the  mathematical 
sciences  {numerandi  et  metiendi  scientia\  they  knew 
nothing.  More  said,  *  of  what  even  boys  learn  here  in 
the  "  Parva  logicalia ;  "  '  and  whilst,  by  long  use  and 
observation,  they  had  acquired  very  exact  knowledge 
of  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  stars,  and  even  of 
winds  and  weather,  and  had  invented  very  exact  in- 
struments, they  had  never  dreamed.  More  said,  of 
those  astrological  arts  of  divination  '  which  are  now- 

*  a-days  in  vogue  amongst  Christians.'  ^ 

From  the  expression  of  so  fearless  a  faith  in  the  Their 
consistency  of  Christianity  with  science,  it  might  be  broad  and 
inferred  that  More  would  represent  the  religion  of  the  t^^^^'f*'**- 
Utopians  as  at  oncebroad  and  tolerant.     It  could  not 
logically  be  otherwise.     The  Utopians,  we  are  told, 
differed  very  widely ;  but  notwithstanding  all  their 


^  Leaf  i,  ii.        ^  Leaf  i,  iii.        '  Leaf  h,  ii.        *  Leaves  h,  i.  and  ii. 
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different  objects  of  worship,  they  agreed  in  tl 
that  there  is  one  Supreme  Being  who  made  and 
the  world.  By  the  exigencies  of  the  romance,  the 
Christian  religion  had  only  been  recently  introduced 
into  the  island.  It  existed  there  side  by  side  with  other 
andolderreligions,  and  hence  the  difficulties  of  complete 
toleration  in  Utopia  were  much  greater  hypotheticaUy, 
than  they  would  be  in  any  European  country.  Sti] 
sharing  Colet's  hatred  of  persecution,  More  represent 
that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  laws  of  Utopia  '  that  no' 
'  man  is  to  be  punished  for  his  religion.'  Every  one 
might  be  of  any  religion  he  pleased,  and  might  use  ar-. 
gument  to  induce  others  to  accept  it.  It  was  only  wl 
men  resorted  to  other  force  than  that  of  persuasii 
using  reproaches  and  violence,  that  they  were  barush< 
from  Utopia ;  and  then,  not  on  account  of  their  religii 
and  irrespective  of  whether  their  religion  were  true 
false,  but  for  sowing  sedition  and  creating  a  tunn 

This  law  Utopus  founded  to  preserve  the 
peace,and  for  the  interests  of  religion  itself. 
only  one  religion  to  be  true  and  the  rest  false 
he  dared  not  rashly  assert),  Utopus  had  faith 
the  long  run  the  innate  force  of  truth  would 
if  8Up]>orted  only  by  tairargunienT,  and  noT 
by  resort  to  violence  and  tumult.     Thus,  he  c 
punish  even  avowed  atheists,  although  he  considei 
them  unfit  for  any  public  trust.' 

Their  priests  were  very  few  in  number,  of  either 

'  sex,*  and,  like  all  their  other  magistrates,  elected  by 

ballot  {suffragiis  occultis)  ;*  and  it  was  a  point  of  disputf 

even  with  the  Utopian  Christiana,  whether  thep  c 
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not  elect  their  own  Christian  priests  in  like  manner,  Chap,  xn 
and  qualify  them  to  perform  all  priestly  offices,  without  a^.  1515 
any  apostolic  succession  or  authority  from  the  Pope.^ 
Their  priests  were,  in  fact,  rather  conductors  of  the  Utopian 
public  worship,  inspectors  of  the  public  morals,  and 
ministers  of  education,  than  *  priests '  in  any  sacerdotal 
sense  of  the  word.  Thus  whilst  representing  Confes- 
sion as  in  common  use  amongst  the  Utopians,  More 
significantly  described  them  as  confessing  not  to  the 
priests  but  to  the  heads  of  families.^  Whilst  also,  as 
in  Europe,  such  was  the  respect  shown  them  that 
they  were  not  amenable  to  the  civil  tribunals,  ft  was 
said  to  be  on  account  of  the  extreme  fewness  of  their 
number,  and  the  high  character  secured  by  their 
mode  of  election,  that  no  great  inconvenience  resulted 
from  this  exemption  in  Utopian  practice. 

If  the  diversity  of  religions  in  Utopia  made  it  more 
difficult  to  suppose  perfect  toleration,  and  thus  made 
the  contrast  between  Utopian  and  European  practice 
in  this  respect  all  the  more  telling,  so  also  was  this 
the  case  in  respect  to  the  conduct  oi  public  worship. 

The  hatred  of  the  Oxford  Eeformers  for  the  endless  Public 

worshiD  i 

dissensions  of  European  Christians ;  the  advice  Colet  Utopia. 
was  wont  to  give  to  theological  students,  '  to  keep  to 

*  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  let  divines, 

*  if  they  like,  dispute  about  the  rest ; '  the  appeal  of 
Erasmus  to  Servatius,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for '  all  Christendom  to  be  regaxded^as^onemnn5Lqtftry, 

*  and  all  Christians  as  belonging  to  thesame  religious 
'  brotherhood/ — all  pointed,  if  directed  to  the  practical 
question  of  public  worship,  to  a  mode  of  worship  in 
which  all  of  every  shade  of  sentiment  could  unite. 

^  Leaflyiii.  '  Leafm,  iii. 
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I-  This  might  be  a  dream  even  then,  while  as  yet  Chris- 
p.  1516.  tendom  was  nominally  united  in  one  Catholic  Church; 
and  still  more  practically  impossible  in  a  country  hke 
Utopia,  where  men  worshipped  the  Supreme  Being 
uuder  different  symbols  and  diilerent  names,  as  i 
might  be  now  even  in  aProtestant  country  like  England^ 
where  religion  seems  to  be  the  source  of  social  di^nsioni 
and  castes  rather  than  a  tie  of  brotherhood,  separatioj 
men  in  their  education,  in  their  social  life,  and  even  i 
their  graves,  bj'  the  hard  line  of  sectarian  difference. 
It  might  be  a  (beam,  but  it  was  one  worth  a  place  in 
the  dream-land  of  More's  ideal  commonwealth. 

Temples,  nobly  built  and  spacious,  in  whose  solem 
twilight  men  of  all  sects  meet,  in  spite  of  their  distini 
tions,  to  unite  in  a  public  worship  avowedly  so  arranged 
that  notliing  may  be  seen  or  heard  which  sliall  jar  with 
the  feelings  of  any  class  of  the  worsliippers— nothing 
I  in  which  all  cannot  unite  (for  every  sect  performs  i 
I  own  peculiar  rites  in  jTivate) ; — no  images,  so  tlu 
'  every  one  may  represent  the  Deity  to  his  own  thoughW 
in  his  own  way  ;  no  forms  of  prayer,  but  such  as  every 
one  may  use  without  prejudice  to  his  own  private 
opinion; — a  service  so  expressive  of  their  common 
brotherhood  that  they  think  it  a  great  impiety  to  enter 
upon  it  with  a  consciousness  of  anger  or  hatred  to  any 
one,  without  having  first  purified  their  hearts  and 
reconciled  every  difference  ;  incense  and  other  sweet 
odours  and  waxen  lights  burned,  not  from  any  notion 
that  they  cau  confer  any  benefit  on  God,  which  even 
men's  prayers  cannot,  but  because  tliey  are  useful  aids 
to  the  worshippers ; '  the  men  occupying  one  side  of  the 
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temple,  the  women  the  other,  and  all  clothed  in  white ;  Chap,  xn 
the  whole  people  rising  as  the  priest  who  conducts  the  a.d.  i616. 
worship  enters  the  temple  in  his  beautiful  vestments, 
wonderfully  wrought  of  birds'  plumage,  to  join  in 
hymns  of  praise,  accompanied  by  music;  then  priest  and 
people  uniting  in  solemn  prayer  to  God  in  a  set  form 
of  words,  so  composed  that  each  can  apply  its  meaning 
to  himself,  offering  thanks  for  the  blessings  which  sur- 
round them,  for  the  happiness  of  their  commonwealth, 
for  their  having  embraced  a  reUgious  persuasion  which 
they  hope  is  the  most  true  one ;  praying  that  if  they 
are  mistaken  they  may  be  led  to  what  is  really  the 
true  one,  so  that  all  may  be  brought  to  unity  of  faith 
and  practice^unless  in  his  inscrutable  will  the  Almighty 
should  otherwise  ordain ;  and  concluding  with  a  prayer 
that,  as  soon  as  it  may  please  Him,  He  may  take  them 
to  Himself;  lastly,  this  prayer  concluded,  the  whole 
congregation  bowing  solemnly  to  the  ground,  and  then, 
after  a  short  pause,  separating  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  innocent  amusement, — this  was  More's 
ideal  of  public  worship  !  ^ 

Such  was  the  second  book  of  the  *  Utopia,'  probably 
written  by  More  whilst  on  the  embassy,  towards  the 
close  of  1515,  or  soon  after  his  return.  Well  might 
he  conclude  with  the  words,  *I  freely  confess  that 
'  many  things  in  the  commonwealth  of  Utopia  I  rather 
*  wish  than  hope  to  see  adopted  in  our  own  I ' 

IV.    THE    ^INSTITUTIO   PRINCIPIS   CHRISTIANI '   OF   ERASMUS 

(1616). 

Some  months  before  More  began  to  write  his 
'  Utopia,'  Erasmus   had  commenced  a  Uttle  treatise 


^   Utopia,  Ist  ed. '  De  Religionibus  Vtopienaium.' 
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with  a  very  similar  object.  In  the  spring  of  1515^ 
while  staj'ing  with  More  in  London,  he  had  mentioned, 
in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Grimanus '  at  Eome,  that  he 
was  already  at  work  on  his  '  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
'  Prince,'  designed  for  the  benefit  of  Prince  Charles, 
into  whose  honorary  service  he  had  recently  been 
drawn. 

The  similarity  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  tl 
little  treatise  and  in  the '  Utopia '  would  lead  to  the  coi 
elusion  that  they  were  written  in  concert  by  the  two 
friends,  as  their  imitations  of  Lucian  had  been  under 
similar  circumstances,     Political  events  must   have 
often   formed  the  topic  of  their  conversation  whf 
together  in  the  spring ;  and  the  connection  of  tl 
one  with  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  othi 
with  that  of  Prince  Charles,  would  be  likely  to  give 
their  thoughts  a  practical  direction.     Possibly  they 
may  have  parted  with  the  understanding  that,  inde- 
pendently of  each  otlier,  both  works  sliould  be  written 
on  the  common  subject,  and  expressing  their  common 
views.    Be  this  as  it  may,  while  More  went  on  his 
embassy  to   Flanders,   and    returned    to  write  his 
*  Utopia,'  Erasmus  went  to  Basle  to  correct  the  proof^ 
sheets  of  the  '  Novum  Instrumentum,'  and  to  fii 
the  '  Institutio  Principis  Christiani.' 

On  his  return  from  Basle  in  tlie  spring  of 
following  year  Erasmus  brought  his  manuscript 
him,  and  left  it  under  the  care  of  the  Chancellor  of 
Prince  Charles,'  to  be  printed  by  Thierry  Martins,  the 
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printer  of  Louvain,  whilst  he  himself  proceeded  to  Chap.  xn. 
England.  Thus  it  was  being  printed  while  Erasmus  a.d.  1616. 
was  in  England  in  August  1516,  and  while  the  manu- 
script of  the  second  book  of  More's  *  Utopia'  was  stiU 
lying  unpubUshed,  waiting  until  More  should  find 
leisure  to  write  the  Introductory  Book  which  he  was 
intending  to  prefix  to  it. 

The  publication  by  Erasmus  of  the  *  Christian 
'Prince '  so  soon  after  the  *  Novum  Instrumentum ' 
that  the  two  came  before  the  public  together  was 
not  without  its  significance.  It  gave  to  the  public 
expression  of  the  views  of  Erasmus  that  wideness  and 
completeness  of  range  which  More  had  given  to  his 
views  by  embracing  both  religious  and  political 
subjects  in  his  as  yet  unpublished  *  Utopia/ 

By  laying  hold  of  the  truth  that  the  laws  of  nature  chris- 
and  Christianity  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  great  ^J^Jhe 
Founder,  More  had  adopted  the  one  standpoint  from  ^JJ^^g* 
which  al6ne,  in  the  long  run,  the  Christian  in  an  age 
of  rapid  progress  can  look  calmly  on  the  discoveries  of 
science  and  philosophy  without  fears  for  his  faith.  He 
had  trusted  his  bark  to  the  current,  because  he  was 
sure  it  must  lead  into  the  ocean  of  truth ;  while  other 
men,  for  lack  of  that  faith,  were  hugging  the  shore,  mis- 
taking forsooth,  in  their  idle  dreams,  the  shallow  bay  in 
which  they  had  moored  their  craft  for  the  fathomless 
ocean  itself !  This  faith  of  More's  had  been  shared  by 
Colet — nay,  most  probably  More  had  caught  it  from 
him.  It  was  Colet  who  had  been  the  first  of  the  little 
group  of  Oxford  Eeformers  to  proclaim  that  Chris- 
tianity had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  *  new  learning,' — 
witness  his  school,  and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  Oxford 
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xn.  lectures.    Erasraua,  too,  had  shared  in  this  same  faith. 
a.  iei6.  In  his  '  Novum  Instrumentum '  he  had  placed 

tianity,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  in  its  proper  place- 
the  head  of  the  advanced  thought  of  the  age. 

But  More  liad  gone  one  step  further.    The  man  who 
/believes  that  Christianity  and  the  laws  of  nature  were 
I  thus  framed  in  perfect  harmony  by  the  same  Foundei 
I  must  have  faith  in  both.     As  he  will  not  shrink  fri 
accepting  the  results  of  science  and  philosophy,  so 
will  not  shrink,  on  the  other  hand,  from  carrying 
Christianity  into  practice  in  every  department  of  social 
and  political  life. 

Accordingly  More  had  fearlessly  done  this  in  hi8 
'Utopia.'  And  this  Colet  also  had  done  in  his  own  prac- 
tical way  ;  preaching  Christian  politics  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  Wolsey,  from  his  pulpit  as  occasion  required,  be- 
lieving Cliristianity  to  be  equally  of  force  in  the  sphere 
of  international  poUcy  as  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister. 
And  now,  in  the  '  Institutio  Principis  Christiani,'  Eras- 
mus followed  in  the  same  track  for  the  special  benefit 
of  Prince  Charles,  who,  then  sixteen  years  old,  had 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  the  spring  of 
1516,  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  wi 
as  to  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  and  of  tl 
island  of  Sardinia. 

The  full  significance  of  this  joint  action  of  the  three 
friends  wiU  only  be  justly  appreciated  if  it  be  taken 
into  account  that  probably,  at  the  veiy  moment  when 
Erasmus  was  writing  his  '  Christian  Prince  '  and  More 
his  'Utopia,'  the  as  yet  unpublished  manuscript  of 
'  T)ie  Prince. '  of  MackiaveUi  was  lying  in  the  study  of 
,. "  its  author.  The  semi-pagan  school  of  Italy  was  not 
only  drifting  into  the  denial  of  Christianity  itself,  but  i| 
had  already  east  aside  the  Cliristian  standard  of  mon 
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as  one  which  would  not  work  in  practice  at  least  in  Chap.  xn. 
political  afiairs.  The  Machiavellian  theory  was  already  a.d.  isic 
avowedly  accepted  and  acted  upon  in  international 
affairs  by  the  Pope  himself ;  and  indeed,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  not  a  theory  invented  by  Machiavelli ;  what  that 
great  philosopher  had  achieved  was  rather  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  current  practice  and  traditions  of  the  age.^ 
A  revolution  had  to  be  wrought  in  public  feeling  before 
the  Christian  theory  of  politics  could  be  established  in 
place  of  the  one  then  in  the  ascendant — a  revolution  to 
attempt  which  at  that  time  might  well  have  seemed  like 
a  foriom  hope.  But  placed  as  the  Oxford  Eeformers 
were,  so  close  to  the  ears  of  royalty,  in  a  position 
which  gave  them  some  influence  at  least  with  Henry 
Viil.,  with  Prince  Charies,  and  with  Leo  X.,  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  what  they  could.  And  possibly  it 
may  have  been  in  some  measure  owing  to  their  labours 
that  a  century  later  Hugo  Grotius,  the  father  of  the 
modem  international  system,  was  able  in  the  name  of  Hugo 
Europe  to  reject  the  Machiavellian  theory  as  one  that  ^^°*^"' 
would  not  work,  and  to  adopt  in  its  place  the  Christian 
theory  as  the  one  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  upon  which  alone  it  was  safe  to  found 
the  polity  of  the  civilised  world.^ 


^  '  There  is  certainly  a  steadiness 
of  moral  principle  and  Christian 
endurance,  which  tells  us  that  it  is 
better  not  to  exist  at  all  than  to 
exist  at  the  price  of  virtue ;  but  few 
indeed  of  the  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries of  Machiavel  had  any 
claim  to  the  practice,  whatever  they 
might  have  to  the  profisssion,  of 
such  integrity.     His  crime  ifi  the 


'a  crime f  was  to  have  cast  away 

*  the  veil  of  hypocrisy^  the  profession 
'  of  a  religious  adherence  to  maxims 
'which  at  the  same  moment  were 
'  violated.* — Hallam's  Literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  chap.  vii.  s.  31. 

'  '  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
'the  longnlisputed  question  as  to 
'  Machiavelli's  motives  in  writinfr, 

*  his  work  certainly  presents  to  us 


eyes  of  the  world,  and  it  was  truly  <  '  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of 
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p.  xn.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  also  one  other 
IE18.  point  which  may  be  said  to  turn  upon  this  perceptioi 
of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  laws  of  nature.^ 
To  the  man  who  does  not  recognise  the  hannorri 
between  them,  reUgion  and  the  world  are  divorced,  as 
it  were,  Eeligion  has  no  place  in  pohtics  or  business, 
and  scarcely  even  in  family  life.  These  secular  matteq 
begin  to  be  considered  as  the  devil's  concerns, 
man  must  clioose  whether  he  will  be  a  monk  or  i 
of  the  world,  or  still  more  often  he  tries  to  live  i 
the  same  time  two  separate  lives,  the  one  sacred,  the 
other  secular,  trusting  that  he  shall  be  able  to  atone 
for  the  sins  of  the  one  by  the  penances  and  devotions 
of  the  other.  This  was  the  condition  into  which  the 
dogmatic  creed  of  the  Schoolmen  had,  in  fact,  brought 
its  adherents.  It  is  a  matter  of  notorious  history  that 
there  had  grown  up  this  vicious  severance  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  between  things  religious 
and  secular,  and  that  in  consequence  rehgion  had  lost 
its  practical  and  healthy  tone,  while  worldly  affair*- 
were  avowedly  conducted  in  a  worldly  spirit, 
whole  machinery'  of  confession,  indulgences, 
penances  bore  witness  as  well  to  the  completeness  c 
the  severance  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  any  reunion.  ] 


■  public  law  and  Eiiropeitn  society 
'  in  the  beKinnia^  of  tlie  Bixteeath 
'  centuiy:  oneiuassof  diMimuladon, 
'  ciim«,  tind  corruptioB,  which  called 

•  loudly  for  i  great  teacher  and  re- 
'  former  to  ariee,  who  should  speak 
'  tlie  imunbi^ruouB  lan^piBge  of 
'  ti'iitb  and  justice  to  princes  and 
'  people,   and  «tay  the   rayag^B   of 

•  this  moral  pealilcnce. 

'  Such    a   teacher   and  reformer 


'  woa  Hugo  Qrotiuf,  who  wu  bi 
'  in  the  latter  part  of  the  m 
'  century  and  flourished  in  the  ' 

'  ginnin)^  of  the  seTeniaenth 

'He  was  oneof  those  powerful  minds 
■  wliich  have  paid  the  tribute  of 
'their  assent  to  the  truth  ofChris- 
'  tianity.'— Whenton's  Elrmenlt  <tf 
IiifrTtintional  Laic ;  London,  1838, 
pp.  18,  1». 
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But  to  the  man  who  does  recognise  in  the  laws  of  Chap,  xii 
nature  the  laws  of  the  Giver  of  the  golden  rule,  the  a.d.  liie. 
distinction  between  things  religious  and  things  secular 
begins  to  give  way.  In  proportion  as  his  heart 
becomes  Christian,  and  thus  catches  the  spirit  of  the 
golden  rule,  and  his  mind  becomes  enlightened  and 
begins  to  understand  the  laws  of  social  and  political 
economy,  in  that  proportion  does  his  religion  lose  its 
ascetic  and  sickly  character,  and  find  its  proper 
sphere,  not  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  routine  of  religious 
observances,  but  in  the  honest  discharge  of  the  daily 
duties  which  belong  to  his  position  in  life. 

The  position  assumed  by  Erasmus  in  these  respects  The 
will  be  best  learned  by  a  brief  examination  of  the  pHnce '  of 
^  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Prince.'  Erasmus. 

First  he  struck  at  the  root  of  the  notion  that  a 
prince  having  received  his  kingdom  jure  Divino  had 
a  right  to  use  it  for  his  own  selfish  ends.  He  laid 
down  at  starting  the  proposition  that  the  one  thing 
which  a  *  prince  ought  to  keep  in  view  in  the  admini- 

*  stration  of  his  government  is  that  same  thing  which 
^  a  people  ought  to  keep  in  view  in  choosing  a  prince, 

*  viz.  the  public  good.'  ^ 

Christianity  in  his  view  was  as  obligatory  on  a 
prince  as  on  a  priest  or  monk.  Thus  he  wrote  to 
Prince  Charles : — 

'  As  often  as  it  comes  into  your  mind  that  you  are 

*  a  prince,  call  to  mind  also  that  you  are  a  Christian 
'  prince.'  - 

But  the  Christianity  he  spoke  of  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  it  was  thought  to  be  by  many.     '  Do 


*  1st  ed.  leaf  c,  i.  *  Ist  ed.  leaf  d,  ii.    Eras,  Op,  It.  p.  667. 
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not  think,'  lie  wrote,  *  that  Christianity  consists  in 
ceremonies,  that  is,  in  the  observance  of  the  decrees 
and  constitutions  of  the  Cliurch,  The  Christian  is  not 
'  he  wlio  is  baptized,  or  he  who  is  consecrated,  or  he 
who  is  present  at  holy  rites  ;  bnt  he  who  is  united  to 
'  Christ  in  closest  affection,  and  who  shows  it  by  his 

'  holy  actions Do  not  tliiuk  that  you  have  done 

'  your  duty  to  Christ  when  you  have  sent  a  fleet  against 
'  the  Turks,  or  when  you  have  founded  a  church  or  a 
'  monastery.     There  is  no  duty  by  the  perfomiani 
'  of  which  yon  can  more  secure  the  favour  of  God  tht 
'  by  making  yourself  a  prince  njseftd  to  the  peiqAt 

Having  taken  at  the  outset  this  healthy  and  practical 
\-iew  of  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  conduct  of  a 
prince,  Erasmus  proceeded  to  refer  everything  to  the 
Christian  standard.     Thus  he  continued  :— 

'  If  you  find  that  you  cannot  defend  your  kingdom, 
'  without  violating  justice,  without  shedding   mm 
'  human    blood,    without    much    injury   to   religii 
'  rather  lay  it  down  and  retire  from  it." 

But  he  was  not  to  retire  from  the  duties  of  his  ki: 
dom  merely  to  save  himself  from  trouble  or  dangi 
'  If  you  cannot,  defend  the  interests  of  your  people 
'  without  risk  to  your  life,  prefer  the  public  gwxl 
'even  to  your  own  life.'*.  .  .  The  Cliristian  prince 
should  be  a  true  father  to  his  people.* 

The  good  of  the  people  was  from  the  Christi 
point  of  view  to  override  everything  else,  even  r 
prerogatives. 

'  If  princes  were  perfect  in  every  virtue,  a  pure 


"1 


jm, 

1 


>  lit  e(L  leaf  d.iii. 

667. 

'  Leaf  d,  iii. 


Etm.  Op.  IT.  I      ■  lit  ed.  leaf  !,  u.    Bta«.  Op.  \ 
p.  674. 
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*  simple  monarchy  might  be  desirable ;  but  as  this  can  chap.  xii. 
"*  hardly  ever  be  in  actual  practice,  as  human  alBairs  are  aj).  1516. 
^  now,  a  limited  monarchy  ^  is  preferable,  one  in  which  Limited 

'  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elemejots  are  mixed  the  best. 
"*  and  united,  and  so  balance  one  another.'  ^    And  lest 
Prince  Charles  should  kick  against  the  pricks,  and 
shrink  from  the  abridgment  of  his  autocratic  power, 
Erasmus  tells  him  that  ^  if  a  prince  wish  well  to  the 

*  republic,  his  power  will  not  be  restrained,  but  aided 
^  by  these  means.'  ^ 

After  contrasting  the  position  of  the  pagan  and 
Christian  prince,  Erasmus  further  remarks : — 

'  He  who  wields  his  empire  as  becomes  a  Christian, 

*  does  not  part  with  his  right,  but  he  holds  it  in  a  dif- 

*  ferent  way ;  both  more  gloriously  and  more  safely. 

* .  .  .  Those  are  not  your  subjects  whom  you  force  to  Consent  of 

*  obey  you,  for  it  is  consent  which  makes  a  prince,  but  makera  * 
'  those  are  your  true  subjects  who  serve  you  volun-  ^*"°*^®' 

'  tarily.  .  .  .  The  duties  between  a  prince  and  people 
'  are  mutual.  The  people  owe  you  taxes,  loyalty,  and 
'  honour ;  you  in  your  turn  ought  to  be  to  the  people 
'  a  good  and  watchful  prince.  If  you  wish  to  levy 
'  taxes  on  your  people  as  of  right,  take  care  that  you 
^  first  perform  your  part — first  in  the  discharge  of 
'  your  duties  pay  your  taxes  to  them.'  ^ 

Proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  there 
is  a  separate  chapter,  'DeVectigalibusetExactionibus,' 
remarkable  for  the  clear  expression  of  the  views 
which  More  had  advanced  in  his  *  Utopia,'  and  which 


^  '  Monarchia  temperata/  in  the 
marginal  reading. 

^  Abridged  quotation,  Ist  ed.  leaf 
f,  iv.    Eras.  Op.  iv.  p.  576. 


»  Ibid, 

^  Ist  ed.  leaf  g,  iii.    Eras.  Op.  iv. 
p.  679. 
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the  Oxford  Reformers  held  in  common,  with  regard  to 
the  unchristian  way  iu  which  the  interests  of  the  poor 
were  too  often  sacrificed  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  levying 
of  taxes.     The  great  aim  of  a  prince,  he  contended, 
should  be  to  reduce  taxation  as  much  as  possibi 
Rather  than  uicrease  it,  it  would  be  better,  lie  wrol 
for  a  prince  to  reduce  his  unnecessary  expenditui 
to  dismiss  idle  ministers,  to  avoid  wars  and  foreij 
enterprises,  to  restrain  the  rapacity  of  ministers, 
rather  to  study  the  right  administration  of  revenm 
than  their  augmentation.    If  it  should  be  really  nec< 
sary  to  exact  something  from  the  people,  then,he  mai 
tained,  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  prince  to  choose  sm 
ways  of  doing  so  as  should  cause  as  Hi  tie  inconveniem 
as  possible  to  those  of  slender  means.    It  may  perhaps 
be  expedient  to  call  upon  the  rich  to  be  frugal ;  but  to 
reduce  the  poor  to  hunger  and  crime  would  be  both 
most  inhuman  and  also  hardly  safe.  ...  It  requires 
care  also,  he  continued,  lest  the  inequahty  of  property 
should  be  too  great.     'Not  that  I  would  wish  to  take 
'  away  any  property  from  any  one  by  force,  but  that 
'  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  wealth  of  the 
'  multitude  from  getting  into  few  hands.'  ^ 

Erasmus  then  proceeded  to  inquire  what  mode 
taxation  would  prove  least  burdensome  to  the  peopL 
And  the  conclusion  he  came  to  was,  that  'a  good  prince 
'  will  burden  with  as  few  taxes  as  possible  snch  things 
'  ae  are  in  common  itM  amongst  the  lowest  classes, 
'  things  as  com,  bread,  beer,  wine,  clothes,  and  ol 
'  things  necessary  to  life.  Whereas  these  are  what 
'  now  most  burdened,  and  that  in  more  than  one ' 
'  first  by  heavy  taxes  which  are  farmed  out,  and 
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monly  called  assizes ;  then  by  customs,  which  again  Chap.  xn. 
are  farmed  out  in  the  same  way;  lastly  by  monopolies,  a.d.  isie. 
from  which  little  revenue  comes  to  the  prince,  while 
the  poor  are  mulcted  with  great  charges.   Therefore 
it  would  be  best,  as  I  have  said,  that  a  prince  should 
increase  his  revenue  by  contracting  his  expenditure ; 
.  .  .  and  if  he  cannot  avoid  taxing  something,  and  it  is  beat 
the  affairs  of  the  people  require  it,  let  those  foreign  luxuries, 
products  be  taxed  which  minister  not  so  much  to 
the  necessities  of  life  as  to  luxury  and  pleasure,  and 
which  are  used  only  by  the  rich ;  as,  for  instance,  fine 
linen,  silk,  purple,  pepper,  spices,  ointments,  gems, 
and  whatever  else  is  of  that  kind.'  ^ 

Erasmus  wound  up  this  chapter  on  taxation  by  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  common  honesty  to  the  question 
of  coinage,  in  connection  with  which  many  iniquities 
were  perpetrated  by  princes  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

'  Finally,  in  coining  money  a  good  prince  will  main-  Honeety 
'  tain  that  good  faith  which  he  owes  to  both  God  and  ^  J^*'^ 
'  man,  ...  in  which  matter  there  are  four  ways  in  ooi*»*«e. 
'  which  the  people  are  wont  to  be  plundered,  as  we  saw 
'  some  time  ago  after  the  death  of  Charles,  when  a  long 
'  anarchy  more  hurtful  than  any  tyranny  afflicted  your 
'  dominions.   First  the  metal  of  the  coins  is  deteriorated 
'  by  mixture  with  alloys,  next  its  weight  is  lessened, 
'  then  it  is  diminished  by  clipping,  and  lastly  its  nominal 
'  value  is  increased  or  lowered  whenever  such  a  process 
'  would  be  likely  to  suit  the  exchequer  of  the  prince.'  ^ 
In  the  chapter  on  the  '  Making  and  Amending  of 
'  Laws,'  ^  Erasmus  in  the  same  way  fixes  upon  some 


^  Ist.  ed.  leaf  1,  i.    Eras.  Op,  iv. 
pp  693,  594. 
^  Ibid.    Oharles  the  Bold  was 


the  prince  alluded  to. 
'  Eras.  Op.  iv.  p.  695,  et  seq. 
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'.xn.  of  the  points  which  are  so  prominently  mentioned  i 

isTe,  the  '  Utopia.' 

Thus  he  urges  that  tlie  greatest  attention  should  1: 
paid,  not  to  the  punishment  of  crimes  when  conmutted,>l 
but  to  the  prevention  of  the  coniniission  of  crimes 

en-      worthy  of  punishment.    Again,  tliere  is  a  paragraph  in 

B        which  it  is  urged  that  just  as  a  wise  surgeon  does  not 
proceed  to  amputation  except  as  a  last  resort,  so  i 

^^'  remedies  should  be  tried  before  capital  punishment  is'l 
resorted  to/  This  was  one  of  the  points  urged  byi 
More. 

Thus  also  in  speaking  of  the  removal  of  occauoni 
and  causes  of  crime,  he  urged,  just  as  More  had  done,1 
that    idle    people    should  either   Ije  set   to  work  arm 
banished  from  the  realm.     Tlie  number  of  priests  and  * 
monasteries  should  be  kept  in  moderation.   Other  idle 
classes — especially  soldiers — should  not  be  allowed. 
As  to  the  nobility,  he  would  not,  he  said,  detract  from 
the  honour  of  their  noble  birth,  if  their  character  were 
noble  also.     '  But  if  they  are  such  as  we  see  plenty— 
'  nowadays,  softened   by    ease,  made    effeminate 
'  pleasure,  unskilled  in  all  good  arts,  revellers,  eagei 
'  sportsmen,  not  to  say  anything  worse;  .  .  . 
*  should  this  race  of  men  be  prt-ferred  to  shoemakers  q 
'  husbandmen?'  ^    The  next  chapter  is  'De  Magistr> 
'  tibus  et  Officii^,'  and  then  follows  one,  * Df  Ffedenbta*M 
in  which  Erasmus  takes  the  same  ground  as  that  takel 
by  More,  that  Christianity  itself  is  a  bond  of  unioQ 
between  Christian  nations  which  ought  to  make  leagues 
umiecessary.''     In  the  chapter  '  De  Bello  suscipiendo^ 


■  lit  ed.  lekf  1,  ii 
'  Leafm,  L 

^  Eras.  Op.  iv.  0 


pp.  607  H  rrg. 
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he  expressed  his  well-known  hatred  of  war.    *  A  good  chap.  xn. 

*  prince/  he  said, '  will  never  enter  upon  any  war  at  all  a^d.  isie. 
'  unless  after  trying  all  possible  means  it  cannot  be 

*  avoided.    K  we  were  of  this  mind,  scarcely  any  wars  War. 
'  would  ever  occur  between  any  nations.     Lastly,  if 

'  so  pestilential  a  thing  cannot  be  avoided,  it  should 
'  be  the  next  care  of  a  prince  that  it  should  be  waged 
'  with  as  little  evil  as  possible  to  his  people,  and  as 
'  little  expense  as  possible  of  Christian  blood,  and  as 
'  quickly  as  possible  brought  to  an  end.'  It  was  na- 
tural that,  holding  as  he  did  in  common  with  Colet  and 
More  such  strong  views  against  war,  he  should  express 
them  as  strongly  in  this  little  treatise  as  he  had  already 
done  elsewhere.  It  is  not  needful  here  to  follow  his 
remarks  throughout.  It  would  involve  much  repetition. 
But  it  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  remedy  or 
substitutes  for  war  be  proposed.  He  mentioned  two.  ^ 
First,  the  reference  of  disputes  between  princes  to  arbi- 
trators ;  second,  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  princes 
rather  to  concede  a  point  in  dispute  than  to  insist 
upon  it  at  far  greater  cost  than  the  thing  is  worth. ^ 

He  concludes  this,  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  Conciu- 
with  a  personal  appeal  to  Prince  Charles.  *  Christ 
'  founded  a  bloodless  empire.  He  wished  it  always 
'  to  be  bloodless.  He  delighted  to  call  himself  the 
* "  Prince  of  Peace.''  May  He  grant  likewise  that 
'  by  your  good  offices  and  by  your  wisdom  there  may 
'  be  a  cessation  at  last  from  the  maddest  of  wars.   The 

*  remembrance  of  past  evils  will  commend  peace  to 
'  our  acceptance,  and  the  calamities  of  former  times  re- 
'  double  the  honour  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  youl' 

^  Ist  ed.  leaf  o,  iii. 
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This  was  the   '  Iiistitutio  Principia  Christiani 
Erasmus ;  a  work  written,  as  I  have  said,  while  Moi 
was  writing  his  '  Utopia,'  but  printed  in  August  1516, 
at  Louvain,  while  Erasmus  was  in  England,  and  while 
the  manuscript  of  the  '  Utopia '  was  lying  unpublishi 
waiting  for  the  conipletion  of  More's  Introduction. 

V.    MORE    COMPLETES    HIS     '  UTOPIA  ' — THE    LVTEODUCTOBI 
BOOK    (1616). 

More's  Introduction  was  still  unwritten,  and 
'  Utopia  '  thus  in  an  unfinished  state,  when  Erasmus^ 
arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1510.  Erasmus 
seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  spent  more  time  with 
Fisher  at  Rochester  than  with  More  in  London  ;  but 
he  at  least  paid  the  latter  a  short  visit  on  liis  way 
Kocheater,'  and  repeated  it  before  leaving  Eugland-J 
The  latter  \-isit  seems  also  to  have  been  more  than  a 
flying  one,  for  we  find  him  writing  to  Ammonius,  that 
he  might  possibly  staj'  a  few  days  longer  in  England, 
were  he  not '  afraid  of  making  himself  a  stale  guest  to 
'  More's  wife.'  -  Encouraged  as  More  doubtless  was 
by  Erasmus,  and  spurred  on  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  'Institutio  Principia  Christiani'  was  already  lu 
the  press,  he  still  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
find  time  to  complete  his  manuscript  before  Erasim 


] 


'  On  August  6  be  Beems  to  have 
beeDinLondaiiiiiiid  tohnve  written 
n  letter  from  theuce  to  Leo  X- 
Eras.  Kpiat.  clsxxi.  Drewer,  iL 
2257. 

On  Augiut  IT  he  writes  from 
Rochester  to  Ammotiiue.  llmt  he  ia 
spenditig  ten  dftjs  there.  Era*. 
Episl.  cidti.   Brewer,  ii.  2dtf3.  And 
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n  August  32,  Ens.  Epu 
Brewer,  ii.  2290.  On  th« 
3lBt  he  writes  to  Boville  from  tha 
same  pluci^.  Eras.  Epist.  diviii. 
Urewer,  Ii,  3321. 

'  ErasmuB  to  Ammonius;  EpiaU 
cxxxiii.  Brewer,  ii.  2323,  witliout 
date. 
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left  England.     Probably,  however,  it  was  arranged  Ch^^ 
between  them  that  it  should  be  completed  and  printed  aj).  i616 
with  as  Uttle  delay  as  possible  at  the  same  press  and 
in  the  same  type  and  form  as  Erasmus's  work. 

The  manuscript  was  accordingly  sent  after  Eras-  ^^^^ ' 
mus  in  October,^  and  by  him  and  Peter  Giles  at  once  the  press 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Thierry  Martins  for  publi- 
cation at  Louvain.^ 

This  long  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  '  Utopia ' 
had  been  caused  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances. 
More  had  been  closely  occupied  by  public  matters, 
in  addition  to  his  judicial  duties  in  the  city,  and  a 
large  private  practice  at  the  bar— a  combination  of 
pressing  engagements  likely  to  leave  him  but  Uttle 
leisure  for  literary  purposes.  Even  when  the  daily 
routine  of  pubUc  labours  was  completed,  there  were 
domestic  duties  which  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
neglect.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  home,  and 
'  reckoned  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  a  necessary 
*  part  of  the  business  of  the  man  who  does  not  wish 
Ho  be  a  stranger  in  his  own  house.*  ^ 

Nor  did  the  '  Utopia '  itself  suffer  from  the  delay 
in  its  publication.  Instead  of  losing  its  freshness  it 
gained  in  interest  and  point ;  for,  as  it  happened,  the 
introductory  book  was  written  under  circumstances 
which  gave  it  a  peculiar  value  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  had. 

On  More's  return  to  England  from  his  foreign  mis- 
sion, he  had  been  obliged  to  throw  himself  again  into 


^  Eras.  Epist.  Ixxxvii.  App.  aod 
ccxviii.     Brewer,  ii.  2409. 

^  Erasmus  iEf^idio :  Epist.cccxlT. 
November  18,  1618.  The  mention 
of  St.  Jerome  as  not  yet  finiehed 


(see  Epist.  ccxviii. ;  Brewer,  2400), 
fixes  the  date  1616.  Brewer,  ii. 
2668. 

*  Letter  from    More    to    Peter 
Giles,  prefixed  to  '  Utopia.' 
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the  vortex  of  public  business.  The  singular  dlscretioM 
and  ability  displayed  by  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  I 
delicate  negotiations  entrusted  lo  his  charge  on  this'J 
and  anolher  occasion,  had  induced  Henry  Mil.  to  tryJ 
to  attach  him  to  his  court, 

Hitherto  he  had  acted  more  onbehaKof  theLondonl 
merchants  than  directly  for  the  King.     Now  Wolsey 
was  ordered  to  retain  him  in  the  King's  service.    More  J 
was  unfiling,  however,  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  and  \ 
made  excuses.     Wolsey,  thinking  no  doubt  that  he 
shrank  from  reUnquishing  the  emoluments  of  his  posi- 
tion as  undersheriff,  and  the  income  arising  from  his 
practice  at  the  bar.  offered  him  a  pension,  and  sug-i 
gested  that  the  King  could  not,  consistently  with  hifl  I 
honour,  offer  him  less  thau  the  income  he  would  re- 1 
linquish  by  entering  his  service.^    More  wrote  to  Eraa-I 
mus  that  he  had  decUned  the  pension,  and  thought  he  J 
should  continue  to  do  so ;  he  preferred,  he  said,  hisB 
present  judicial  position  to  ahigher  one,  and  was  afraid! 
that  were  he  to  accept  a  pension  withoiit  relinquishiDgi 
it,  his  fellow-citizens  would  lose  their  confidence  in  hial 
impartiality  in  case  any  questions  were  to  arise,  o&l 
they  sometimes  did.  between  them  and  the  Crown.J 
Tlie  fact  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  King  for  his  peii-1 
sion  might  make  them  think  him  a  Utile  the  less  true  ■ 
to  their  cause.^     Wolsey  reported  More's  refusal  to 
the  King,  who  it  seems  honourably  decUned  to  press 
him  further  at  present.*     Such,  however,  was  I 
popularity  in  the  city,  and  the  rising  estimation  i 
which  he   was  held,  that  it  was  evident  the 


'  Roper,  pp.  B,  10,      Erw.   Op. 
iii.  pp.  474,  476. 


o  ErounuB :  Ecm.  E 
'  Kopor,  10. 
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would  not  rest  until  he  had  drawn  him  into  his  ser- .  Chap,  xi 


vice — yes,  '  dragged^'  exclaims  Erasmus,  '  for  no  one  a.d.  isk 
'  ever  tried  harder  to  get  admitted  to  court  than  he 
'  did  to  keep  out  of  it/  ^ 

As  the  months  of  1516  went  by,  More,  feeling  that  ^^^ 
his  entry  into  Eoyal  service  was  only  a  question  of  tory  Boo 
time,  determined,  it  would  seem,  to  take  the  oppor-  his^rea- 
tunity,  while  as  yet  he  was  free  and  unfettered,  to  *^^*" 
insert  in  the  introduction  to  his  unfinished  *  Utopia  * 
still  more  pointed   allusion  to  one  or  two  matters 
relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  policy  of  Henry  Vili. ;  also  at  the  same  time  to 
make  some  public  explanation  of  his  reluctance  to 
enter  the  service  of  his  sovereign. 

The  prefatory  book  which  More  now  added  to  his 
description  of  the  commonwealth  of  Utopia  was 
arranged  so  as  to  introduce  the  latter  to  the  reader 
in  a  way  likely  to  attract  his  interest,  and  to  throw 
an  air  of  reality  over  the  romance. 

More  related  how  he  had  been  sent  as  an  ambassador  More's 
to  Flanders  in  company  with  Tunstal,  to  compose  sto^.'^* 
some  important  disputes  between  Henry  VHI.  and 
Prince  Charles.     They  met  the  Flemish  ambassadors 
at  Bruges.  They  had  several  meetings  without  coming 
to  an  agreement.     While  the  others  went  back  to 
Brussels  to  consult  their  prince.  More  went  to  Ant- 
werp to  see  his  friend  Peter  Giles.     One  day,  coming 
from  mass,  he  saw  Giles  talking  to  a  stranger — a  man 
past    middle  age,  his  face  tanned,  his  beard  long,  Meets 
his  cloak  hanging  carelessly  about  him,  and  wearing      ^  ^ 
altogether  the  aspect  of  a  seafaring  man. 


'  Erasmus  to  Hutten :  Epist.  cccczlTii.     Eras.  Op,  iii.  p.  476,  B. 
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Chat.  su.  More  then  related  how  he  had  joined  in  the  con- 
rtusTsiG.  versation,  which  turned  upon  tlie  manners  and  habita 
of  the  people  of  the  new  lands  wliich  Raphael  (for  that 
was  the  stranger's  name)  had  visiled  in  voyages  he 
had  recently  taken  with  Vespucci.  After  he  had  told 
them  how  well  and  wisely  governed  were  some  of  these 
newly-found  peoples,  and  especially  the  Utopians, 
and  here  and  there  had  thrown  in  just  criticisms 
on  the  defects  of  European  governments,  Giles  asked 
the  question,  why,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, he  did  not  enter  into  Eoyal  service,  in  which 
liis  great  experience  might  be  turned  to  so  good  an 
account?  Raphael  expressed  in  reply  his  unwilling- 
ness to  enter  into  Royal  servitude.  Giles  explained  that 
he  did  not  mean  any  '  servitude '  at  all,  but  honourable 
service,  in  which  he  raiglit  confer  great  pubUc  benefits, 
as  well  as  increase  his  own  happiness.  The  other 
replied  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  was  to  be  made 
happier  by  doing  what  would  be  so  entirely  against 
his  inclinations.  Now  he  was  free  to  do  as  he  liked,  . 
and  he  suspected  very  few  courtiers  could  say  the  same.  I 
Here  More  put  in  a  word,  and  urged  that  even  ^ 
though  it  might  be  against  the  grain  !o  Raphael,  he 
ought  not  to  throw  away  the  great  influence  for  good 
which  he  might  exert  by  entering  the  council  of  some 
mj  Ba-  great  prince.  Raphael  repHed  that  his  friend  More 
not  enter  was  doubly  mistaken.  His  talents  were  not  so  great  as 
iervice,^  he  supposL'd,  and  if  they  were,  his  sacrifice  of  rest  and 
peace  would  be  thrown  away.  It  would  do  no  good, 
for  nearly  all  princes  busy  themselves  far  more  in  mili- 
tary affairs  (of  which,  he  said,  he  neither  had,  nor- 
wished  to  have,  any  experience),  than  in  the  good  s 
(if  peace.    They  care  a  great  deal  more  how,  by  fair  I 
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means  or  foul,'  to  acquire  new  kingdoms,  than  how  to  Chap,  xd 
govern  well  those  which  they  have  already.    Besides,  a.d.  1616 
their  ministers  either  are,  or  think  that  they  are,  too 
wise  to  listen  to  any  new  counsellor ;  and,  if  they  ever 
do  so,  it  is  only  to  attach  to  their  own  interest  some  pne 
whom  they  see  to  be  rising  in  their  prince's  favour. 

After  this,  Eaphael  having  made  a  remark  which 
showed  that  he  had  been  in  England,  the  conversation 
turned  incidentally  upon  English  affairs,  and  Baphael 
proceeded  to  tell  how  once  at  the  table  of  Cardinal 
Morton  he  had  expressed  his  opinions  freely  upon  the 
social  evils  of  England.     He  had  on  this  occasion,  he  Raphael 
said,  ventured  to  condemn  the  system  of  the  wholesale  number  o 
execution  of  thieves,  who  were  hanged  so  fast  that  ^i^nd" 
there  were  sometimes  twenty  on  a  gibbet.^    The  seve- 
rity was  both  unjustly  great,  and  also  ineffectual.   No 
punishment,  however  severe,  could  deter  those  from 
robbing  who  can  find  no  other  means  of  livelihood. 

Then  Eaphael  is  made  to  allude  to  three  causes 
why  the  number  of  thieves  was  so  large  : — 

1st.  There  are  numbers  of  wounded  and  disbanded 
soldiers  who  are  unable  to  resume  their  old  employ- 
ments, and  are  too  old  to  learn  new  ones. 

2nd.  The  gentry  who  live  at  ease  out  of  the  labour 
of  others,  keep  around  them  so  great  a  number  of  idle 
fellows  not  brought  up  to  any  trade,  that  often,  from 
the  death  of  their  lord  or  their  own  illness,  numbers 
of  these  idle  fellows  are  liable  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
world  without  resources,  to  steal  or  starve.  Baphael 
then  is  made  to  ridicule  the  notion  that  it  is  needful 
to  maintain  this  idle  class,  as  some  argue,  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  reserve  of  men  ready  for  the  army,  and 

'  Leaf  b,  4. 
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-  still  more  severely  to  criticise  the  notion  that  it  is 

,   necessary  to  keep  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace. 

France,  he  said,  had  found  to  her  cost  the  evil  of 

keeping  in  readiness  these  human  wild  beasts,  as  also 

had  Rome,  Carthage,  and  SjTia,  in  ancient  times. 

3rd.  Raphael  pointed  out  as  another  cause  of  the 
number  of  thieves — an  evil  peculiar  to  England — the 
rage  for  sheep-farming,  and  the  ejections  consequei 
upon  it.      '  For,'  he  aaid,  '  when   some  greedy  am 
'  insatiable  fellow,  the  pest  of  his  county,  chooses  to 
'  enclose  several  thousand  acres  of  contiguous  fields 
'  within    the    circle  of  one    sheepfold,  farmers    are 
'  ejected  from  their  holdings,  being  got  rid  of  either 
'  by  fraud  or  force,  or  tired  out  by  repeated  injuries 
'  into  parting  with  their  property.     In  tliis  way  it 
'  comes  to  pass  tiiat  these  poor  wretches,  men,  womei 
'  husbands,  wives,   orphans,    widows,    parents  wil 
'  httle  children — households  greater  in  number  thai 
'  in  wealth,  for  arable-farming  requires  many  han( 
< — all  these  emigi-ate  from  their  nalive  fields  withoul 
'  knowing  where  to  go.     Their  effects  are  not  worl 
'  much  at  best ;    they  are  obliged  to  sell  them  ft 
'  almost  nothing  when  they  are  forced  to  go.     Aud 
'  the  produce  of  the  sale  being  spent,  as  it  soon  must 
'be,  what  resource  then  is  left  to  them  but  either  to 
'  steal,  and  to  be  hanged,  justly  forsooth,  for  stealin) 
'  or  to  wander  about  aud  beg.     If  they  do  the.  lattej 
'  they  are    thrown    into    prison    as   idle    vagabonds 
'  when  they  would  thankfully  work  if  only  some  one 
'  would   give    them    emplojinent.     For    there  is  no 
'  work   for   husbandmen  when    there    is    no  arabli 
'  farming.     One  shepherd  and  herdsman  will  nufUi 
'  for  a  pasture-farm,  which,  while  under  tillage,  em- 
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ployed  many  hands.  Corn  has  in  the  meantime  Ohap.xh. 
been  made  dearer  in  many  places  by  the  same  cause.  a.d.  1616. 
Wool,  too,  has  risen  in  price,  owing  to  the  rot 
amongst  the  sheep,  and  now  the  little  clothmakers 
are  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  it.  For  the 
sheep  are  falling  into  few  and  powerful  hands ;  and 
these,  if  they  have  not  a  monopoly,  have  at  least  an 
oligopoly,  and  can  keep  up  the  price. 

*  Add  to  these  causes  the  increasing  luxury  and 
extravagance  of  the  upper  classes,  and  indeed  of  all 
classes — the  tippling  houses,  taverns,  brothels,  and  On  beer- 
other  dens  of  iniquity,  wine  and  beer  houses,  and  &o. 
places  for  gambling.  Do  not  all  these,  after  rapidly 
exliausting  the  resources  of  their  devotees,  educate 
them  for  crime  ? 

*  Let  these  pernicious  plagues  be  rooted  out.  Enact  Practical 
that  those  who  destroy  agricultural  hamlets  or  towns  suggested, 
should  rebuild  them,  or  give  them  up  to  those  who 

will  do  so.  Restrain  these  engrossings  of  the  rich, 
and  the  license  of  exercising  what  is  in  fact  a 
monopoly.  Let  fewer  persons  be  bred  up  in  idleness. 
Let  tillage  farming  be  restored.  Let  the  woollen 
manufacture  be  introduced,  so  that  honest  employ- 
ment may  be  found  for  those  whom  want  has  already 
made  into  thieves,  or  who,  being  now  vagabonds  or 
idle  retainers,  will  become  thieves  ere  long.  Surely 
if  you  do  not  remedy  these  evils,  your  rigorous 
execution  of  justice  in  punishing  thieves  will  be  in 
vain,  which  indeed  is  more  specious  than  either  just 
or  efficacious.  For  verily  if  you  allow  your  people  to 
be  badly  educated,  their  morals  corrupted  from  child- 
hood, and  then,  when  they  are  men,  punish  them  for 
the  very  crimes  to  which  they  have  been  trained 

c  c 
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KlCtaip.  xn.  (  from  childhood,  what  is  this,  I  ask,  but  first  to  makt^^f 

u).  1516.  *  the  thieves  and  then  to  puoish  them  ? ' '  ^^M 

Baphael  then  went  on  to  show  that,  in  his  opinioo^^H 

it  was  both  a  bad  and  a  mistaken  policy  to  inflict  th^^| 


same  punishment  in  the  case  of  both  theft  and  murder, 
such  a  practice  being  sure  to  operate  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  tliief  to  commit  murder  to  cover  his  crimen 
and  suggested  that  hard  labour  on  public  works  would 
be  a  better  punishment  for  theft  than  hanging. 

After  Raphael  had  given  an  amusing  account  of  the 
way  in  which  these  suggestions  of  his  had  been  received 
at  Cardinal  Morton's  table,  More  repeated  his  regret 
that  his  talents  could  not  be  turned  to  practical 
count  at  some  royal  court,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Thus  the  point  of  the  story  was  brought  round  again 
to  the  question  whether  Raphael  should  or  should  not 
attach  himself  to  some  royal  court — the  question  which 
Henry  VHI.  was  pressing  upon  More,  and  which  he 
would  have  finally  to  settle,  in  the  course  of  a  few- 
months,  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  obvious  that, 
framing  Raphael's  reply  to  this  question,  More  intei 
ded  to  express  his  own  feeUngs,  and  to  do  so  in  such, 
a  way  that  if,  after  the  pubhcation  of  the  '  Utopia,' 
Henry  VIII.  were  still  to  press  liim  into  his  service,  it 
would  be  with  a  dear  understanding  of  his  strong 
disapproval  of  the  King's  most  cherished  schemes,  as 
well  as  of  many  of  those  expedients  which  would  be 
likely  to  be  suggested  by  courtiers  as  the  best  meana, 
of  tidiug  over  the  evils  which  must  of  necessity 
entailed  upon  the  country  by  his  persistence  in  them, 

Raphael,  in  his  reply,  puts  the  supposition  that  the 
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councillors  were  proposing  schemes  of  international  Chap.  xii. 
intrigue,  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  King's  ad.  isie. 
desires  for  the  ultimate  extension  of  his  empire : — 

What  if  Raphael  were  then  to  express  his  own  Evident 
judgment  that  this  policy  should  be  entirely  changed,  J^Engiuh 
the  notion  of  extension  of  empire  given  up,  that  the  ^^^^ore's 
kingdom  was  already  too  great  to  be  governed  by  one  position, 
man,  and  that  the  King  had  better  not  think  of  adding 
others  to  it  ?  What  if  he  were  to  put  the  case  of  the 
*  Achorians,'  neighbours  of  the  Utopians,  who  some 
time  ago  waged  war  to  obtain  possession  of  another 
kingdom  to  which  their  king  contended  that  he  was 
entitled  by  descent  through  an  ancient  marriage  alli- 
ance [just  as  Henry  Vill.  had  claimed  France  as  'his 
'  very  true  patrimony  and  inheritance '],  but  which 
people,  after  conquering  the  new  kingdom,  found 
the  trouble  of  keeping  it  a  constant  burden  [just  as 
England  was  already  finding  Henry's  recent  conquests 
in  France],  involving  the  continuance  of  a  standing 
army,  the  burden  of  taxes,  the  loss  of  their  property, 
the  shedding  of  their  blood  for  another's  glory,  the 
destruction  of  domestic  peace,  the  corrupting  of  their 
morals  by  war,  the  nurture  of  the  lust  of  plunder  and 
robbery,  till  murders  became  more  and  more  auda- 
cious, and  the  laws  were  treated  with  contempt? 
What  if  Raphael  were  to  suggest  that  the  example  of 
these  Achorians  should  be  followed,  who  under  such 
circumstances  refused  to  be  governed  by  half  a  king, 
and  insisted  that  their  king  should  choose  which  of 
his  two  kingdoms  he  would  govern,  and  give  up  the 
other ;  how,  Raphael  was  made  to  ask,  would  such 
counsel  be  received  ? 

And  further :    what  if  the  question  of  ways  and 
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Cbjip.  xn.  means  were  discussed  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  ex* 
16.  chequer,  and  one  were  to  propose  tampering  with  the 
currency;  a  second,  the  pretence  of  imminent  war  to 
justify  war  taxes,  and  the  proclamation  of  peace  as 
soon  aa  these  were  collected  ;  a  third,  the  exaction  of 
penalties  under  antiquated  and  obsolete  laws  which 
have  long  been  forgotten,  and  thus  are  often  trai 
gressed  ;  a  fourth,  the  prohibition  under  great  pen; 
ties  of  such  things  as  are  against  public  interest,  ai 
then  the  granting  of  dispensations  and  licenses  for' 
large  sums  of  money;  a  fifth,  the  securing  of  the  jud' 
on  the  side  of  the  royal  prerogative  ; — '  WHiat  if  here, 
'  again  I  were  to  rise  '  [Eaphael  is  made  to  say]  ' 

*  contend  that  all  these  counsels  were  dishonest 
'  pernicious,  that  not  only  the  king's  honour,  but  also* 
'  his  safety,  rests  more  upon  his  people's  wealth  than 
'  upon  liis  ovm,  who  (I  might  go  on  to  show)  choose 
'  a  king  for  their  own  sake  and  not  for  his,  viz.  that 
'  by  his  care  and  labour  they  might  live  happily  and 
'  secure  from  danger  ;  -  .  .  that  if  a  king  should  fall 

*  into  such  contenipt  or  liatred  of  his  people  that  he 
'  cannot  secure  their  loyalty  without  resort  to  tlireats, 
'  exactions,  and  confiscations,  and  his  people's  im- 
'  poverishnient,  he  bad  better  abdicate  his  throne, 
'  rather  than  attempt  by  these  means  to  retain  L] 
'  name  without  the  glory  of  empire  ?  .  .  .  What  if, 
'  were  to  advise  him  to  put  aside  his  sloth  and 
'  pride,  .  .  -  that  he  should  live  on  his  own  reveuut 
'  that  he  should  accommodate  his  expenditure  to 

•  income,  that  he  should  restrain  crime,  and  by  good! 
'  laws  prevent  it,  rather  than  allow  it  to  increase  and 
■  then  punish  it,  that  be  should  repeal  obsolete  laws 

•  instead  of  attempting  to  exact  their  penalties  ?  . 
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*  If  I  were  to  make  such  suggestions  as  these  to  men  chap.  xn. 

*  strongly  inclined  to  contrary  views,  would  it  not  be  a.d.  i616. 
'  telling  idle  tales  to  the  deaf  ? '  ^ 

Thus  was  Eaphael  made  to  use  words  which  must 
have  been  understood  by  Henry  VITE.  himself,  when  he 
read  them,  as  intended  to  convey  to  a  great  extent 
More's  own  reasons  for  declining  to  accept  the  offer 
which  Wolsey  had  been  commissioned  to  make  to  him. 

The  introductory  story  was  then  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  conversation  being  made  again  to  turn  upon  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Utopians,  the  detailed  parti- 
culars of  which,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Giles  and 
More,  Eaphael  agreed  to  give  after  the  three  had  dined 
together.  A  woodcut  in  the  Basle  edition,  probably 
executed  by  Holbein,  represents  them  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  the  garden  behind  the  house,  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  listening  to  Eaphael's  discourse,  of  which 
the  second  book  of  the  *  Utopia '  proposed  to  give,  as 
nearly  as  might  be,  a  verbatim  report. 

With  this  bold  and  honest  introduction  the  *  Utopia '  Utopia 
was  published  at  Louvain  by  Thierry  Martins,  with  a  Jt^Lou^- 
woodcut  prefixed,  representing  the  island  of  Utopia,  and 
with  an  imaginary  specimen  of  the  Utopian  language 
and  characters.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public  by 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year.^ 

Such  was  the  remarkable  political  romance,  which, 
from  its  literary  interest  and  merit,  has  been  translated 
into  almost  every  modem  language — a  work  which, 
viewed  in  its  close  relations  to  the  history  of  the  times 


vain. 


^  Leaves  d^  ii.  et  seg.  These  ex- 
tracts are  somewhat  abridged  and 
-condensed. 

'  Eras.  Epist.  App.  xliv.  (Brewer, 


ii.  2748),  in  which  Lord  Mountjoy 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
sent  by  Erasmus,  dated  Jan.  4, 1616 ; 
i.e.  1517  in  modem  reckoning. 
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Ohap.  xil  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  personal  circumstances 
Aj>.  1616.  of  its  author  when  he  wrote  it,  derives  still  greater 
interest  and  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  dis- 
closes the  visions  of  hope  and  progress  floatmg  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Oxford  Keformers,  but  also  embodies, 
as  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  show,  perhaps  one  of 
the  boldest  declarations  of  apolitical  creed  ever  uttered 
\       by  an  English  statesman  on  the  eve  of  his  entry  into  a 
/        king's  service.* 


*  The  extracts  from  the  Utopia, 
tranalations  of  which  are  g^ven  in  this 
chapter,  have  in  all  cases  heen  taken 
from  the  first  edition  (Lourain, 
1616),  hut  very  few  alterations  were 
made  in  subsequent  editions.  The 
first  edition  was  published  in  Bee. 
1616.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lupton 
for  the  suggestion  that  the  publica- 
tion of  some  letters  of  Vespucci  at 
Florence,  in  1616,  may  have  sug- 
gested More's  use  of  that  vojager*s 


name  in  his  introductory  book. 

Erasmus,  writing  from  Antwerp 
to  More,  March  1  [1617],  says: 
'Utopiam  tuam  reoognitam,  hue 
'  quam  primum  mittito,  et  nos  ex- 
<  emplar,  aut  Basilium  mittemos  aut 
'  Lutetiam.' — ^Epist.  ccriii. 

Erasmus  sent  it  to  Froben  of 
Basle,  by  whom  a  corrected  edition 
was  published  in  March,  1618,  and 
another  in  November  of  the  same 
year.     See  Appendix  F. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

I.  WHAT  COLET  THOUGHT  OF  THE  *  NOVUM  IN8TRUMENTUM ' 

(1616). 

Having  traced  the  progress  and  final  publication  of 
these  works  by  Erasmus  and  More,  the  enquiry  sug- 
gests itself,  how  were  they  received  ? 

And  first  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  What  did  Colet 
think  of  them,  especially  of  the  *  Novum  Instrumentum '  ? 

An  early  copy  had  doubtless  been  sent  to  him,  and 
with  the  volume  itself,  it  would  seem,  came  a  letter 
from  Erasmus,  probably  from  Antwerp,  by  the  hand  of 
Peter  Meghen — '  Unoculus,'  as  his  friends  called  him.^ 
In  this  letter  Erasmus  had  consulted  him  about  his 
future  plans.  After  the  labours  of  the  past,  and  sufler- 
ing  as  he  was  from  feeble  and  precarious  health,  he  had 
indulged,  it  would  seem,  in  the  expression  of  longings 
that  he  could  share  with  Colet  his  prospects  of  rest. 
He  knew  how  often  Colet  had  mentioned  the  wish 
to  spend  his  old  age  in  retirement  and  peace,  with  one 
or  two  congenial  companions,  such  as  Erasmus ;  and 
now,  just  escaped  from  his  monotonous  labours  at 
Basle,  he  was  for  the  moment  inclined  to  take  Colet  at 
his  word.  Still,  much  as  he  talked  of  rest,  his  mind 
would  not  stop  working.     Witness,  for  instance,  his 

^  Eras.  Epist.  cchi.    Brewer^  ii.  2000 ;  from  St.  Omer ;  and  see  ccxzv. 
Brewer,  ii.  1976. 
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works 
harder 
than  ever. 
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'Inatitutio  Principis  Christiani.'    In  fact,  while 
'  Novum  Instruraentum '  and  the  works  of  St.  Jeroi 
had  been  passing  through  the  press  the  number  of  other 
works  of  Ilia  had  increased  rather  than  lessened.  During 
the  very  intervals  of  travel  he  was  sure  to  be  writji 
some  book.     On  his  way  to  Basle  lie  liad  written  hu 
letter  to  Dorpius,  and  he  had  published  with  it  a  coitt^ 
mentary  on  the  first  Psalm, '  Meatus  est  vir,'  &c. ,  whicl 
by  the  way,  he  had  dedicated  to  his  gentle  frien( 
Beatiis  Ehenanus,  because,  said  he, '  blessed  is  the  m; 
'  who  is  Buchas  the  Psalm  describes/  New  editions,  all 
of  the  '  De  Copia,'  of  the  '  Praise  of  Folly,'  and  of  tl 
'  Adagia,'  were  constantly  being  issued  from  the  prei 
of  Froben,  Martins,  Schurerius,  or  some  other  printer 
for  whatever  bore  the  name  of  Erasmus  now  founi 
so  ready  a  sale,  that  printers  were  anxious  for 
patronage.    Visions,  too,  of  future  work  kept  rising 
before  hira.    He  wanted  to  write  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eoraans ;  and  in  writing  to  Colet  it 
would  seem  that  he  had  confided  to  him  his  project  of, 
adding  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament 
honest  exposition  of  its  meaning  in  the  form  of  a  simp] 
paraphrase — a  work  which  it  took  him  years  to  com- 
plete.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he  had  mentioned 
these  literary  projects  in  the  same  letter  in  which  h( 
had  expressed  himself  as  envious  of  Colet's  anticipal 
rest,  and  that  freedom  from  the  cares  of  poverty 
which  he  himself  was  so  constantly  a  prey.   Doubtlew 
for  a  moment  it  had  seemed  to  him  easier  to  wish 
himself  in  Colet's  place  than  with  renewed  energy  to 
toil  on  in  his  own. 

But  every  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness.     CoW 
had  his  share  of  troubles,  which  made  him,  in  his  tui 
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almost  envy  Erasmus.     He  felt  as  keenly  as  Erasmus     Chap. 
and  More  did,  how  the  mad  rush  of  princes  to  arms 
had  blasted  the  happy  visions  of  what  had  seemed  like 
a  golden  age  approaching,  and  he  had  been  the  first  to 
speak  out  what  he  thought ;  but  now,  while  More  and 
Erasmus  could  speak  boldly  and  get  Europe  to  listen 
to  what  they  had  to  say,  he  was  thwarted  and  harassed 
by  his  bishop,  and  obliged  to  crawl  into  retirement.  Coiet 
His  work  was  almost  done.     He  could  not  use  his  into  re- 
pulpit  as  he  used  to  do.  He  had  spent  his  patrimony  in   ^^^^^  • 
the  foundation  of  his  school,  and  he  had  not  another 
fortune  to  spend,  for  his  uncle's  quarrel  and  other  de- 
mands upon  the  residue  had  reduced  his  means  even 
below  his  wants.     Nor  had  he  much  of  bodily  strength 
and  energy  left.     The  sole  survivor  of  a  family  of 
twenty-two,  his  health  was  not  likely  to  be  robust,  and 
now,  at  fifty,  he  spoke  of  himself  as  growing  old,  and 
alluded  with  admiration  to  the  high  spirits  of  his  still 
surviving  mother,  and  the  beauty  of  her  happy  old  age. 
Still  Colet  had  his  heart  in  the  work  as  much  as  ever. 
We  do  not  hear  much  of  his  doings,  but  what  we  do 
hear  is  all  in  keeping  with  his  character.     Thus  we 
find  him  incidentally  exerting  himself  to  get  some  poor 
prisoner  released  from  the  royal  prison,  and  Erasmus  He  pro- 
exclaiming,  ^I  love  that  Christian  spirit  of  Colet's,  for  ^©a^ge  ^ 
'  I  hear  that  it  was  all  owing  to  him,  and  him  alone,  ^^^^v^- 

D  '  '   son  of  one 

'  that  N.  was  released,  notwithstanding  that  N.,  though  who  had 

*  always  treated  in  the  most  friendly  way  by  Colet,  him. 

*  and   professing  liimself  as   friendly  to   Colet,  had 

*  sided  with  Colet's  enemies  at  the  time  that  he  was 

*  accused  by  the  calumnies  of  the  bishops.'  ^ 

^  Epist.  clviii.    Erasmus  to  Ammonius :  June  6,  1514 ;  in  error  fnr 
1616. 
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It  was  about  the  time  ttat  he  was  thus  returning 
good  for  evil  to    this  unfortunate  prisoner,  that  tin 
letter  of  Erasmus  and  the  copy  of  the  '  Novum  T 
*  struraeiitum '  came  to  his  hands. 

In  Bpite  of  his  own  troubles  he  could  hail  the" 
labours  and  success  of  Erasmus  with  delight.  Twenty 
years  ago,  while  alone  and  single-handed,  he  had  . 
longed  for  fellowsliip ;  now  he  could  rejoice  that  i 
Erasmus  he  had  not  only  found  a  fellow-worker,  buti 
successor  who  would  carry  on  the  work  much  farther 
than  he  <-ouId  do.  He  had  looked  forward  with. 
eager  expectation  to  the  appearance  of  the  '  Novum 
'  Instrumentum,'  and,  anticipating  its  perusal,  had 
for  months  past  ^  been  working  hard  to  recover  the 
little  knowledge  of  Greek  which,  during  the  active  | 
business  of  Ufe,  he  had  almost  lost.  And  the  mor< 
he  felt  that  his  own  work  was  drawing  to  a  close,  t 
more  was  he  disposed  to  encourage  Erasmus  to  j 
on  with  his.  He  looked  upon  Erasmus  now  as  t 
leader  of  the  little  band,  forgetting  that  Erasmm 
owed,  in  one  sense,  almost  everytliing  to  him. 

This  is  the  beautiful  letter  he  wrote  after  readinj 
the  '  Novum  Instrumentum  : ' — 

Colet  to  Erasmus. 

'  You  cannot  easily  beUeve,  my  dear  Erasmus,  hoi* 
'  much  joy  your  letter  gave  me,  which  was  brought  t 
'  me  by  our  "  one-eyed  friend."  For  I  learned  fromi) 
'where  you  are  (which  I  did  not  know  before), 
'  also  that  you  are  likely  to  return  to  us,  which  woul 

*  More  to  Eraamu? :  Eras.  Epist.  Hi.  A.pp.    London,  Feb.  3S,  1616. 
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be  very  deli^rhtful  both  to  me  and  to  your  other     Chap. 

XIII. 

friends,  of  whom  you  have  a  great  many  here.  1 

'  What  you  say  about  the  New  Testament  I  can  ^^*  ^^^ 
understand.     The  volumes  of  your  new  edition  of  it 
[the  "  Novum  Instrumentum "]  are  here  both  eagerly  what 
bought  and  everywhere  read.  By  many,  your  labours  thought 
are  received  with  approval  and  admiration.     There  Jnovuiii 
are  a  few,  also,  who  disapprove  and  carp  at  them,  ^^*JJ[^ . 
saying  what  was  said  in  the  letter  of  Martin  Dorpius 
to  you.   But  these  are  those  divines  whom  you  have 
described  in  your  "  Praise  of  Folly  "  and  elsewhere, 
no  less  truly   than  wittily,  as  men  whose  praise  is 
blame,  and  by  whom  it  is  an  honour  to  be  censured. 

*  For  myself,  I  so  love  your  work,  and  so  clasp  to 
my  heart  this  new  edition  of  yours,  that  it  excites 
mingled  feelings.  For  at  one  time  I  am  seized  with 
sorrow  that  I  have  not  that  knowledge  of  Greek, 
without  which  one  is  good  for  nothing  ;  at  another 
time  I  rejoice  in  that  light  which  you  have  shed 
forth  from  the  sun  of  your  genius. 

'Indeed,  Erasmus,  I  marvel  at  the  fruitfulness  of 
your  mind,  in  the  conception,  production,  and  daily 
completion  of  so  much,  during  a  life  so  unsettled, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  any  large  and  regular 
income. 

'  I  am  looking  out  for  your  "  Jerome,"  who  will  Edition  oi 
owe  much  to  you,  and  so  shall  we  also  when  able  to     ®'®°^®- 
read  him  with  your  corrections  and  explanations. 

*You  have  done  well  to  write  "De  Institutione  The 
"Principis  Christiani."     I  wish  Christian    princes  p^""^*?" 
would  follow  good   institutes!     By  their  madness 
everything  is  thrown  into  confusion 

'  As  to  the  "  peaceful  resting-place  "  which  you  say 
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'  you  long  for,  I  also  wish  for  one  for  you,  both 
'  peaceful  and  happy ;  both  your  age  and  your  studiesi 
'  require  it,     I  wish,  too,  that  this  your  final  restingJ 

*  place  may  be  with  us,  if  you  think  us  worthy  or 
'  so  great  a  man ;  but  what  we  are  you  have  often 
'  experienced.  Still  you  have  here  some  who  love 
'  you  exceedingly. 

'  Our  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when 
'  was  with  him  a  few  days  ago,  spoke  much  of  you,  ai 
'  desired  your  presence  here  very  much.  Freed  fn 
'  all  business  cares,  he  lives  now  in  quiet  retirement. 

'  What  you  say  about  "Christian  philosophising 
'  true.  There  is  nobody,  I  think,  in  Cliristendom  more 
'  fit  and  suited  for  that  profession  and  work  than  you 
'  are,  on  account  of  the  wide  range  of  your  knowledge. 
'  You  do  not  say  so.  but  I  say  so  because  I  think  so, 
i  '  I  have  read  what  you  have  written  on  the  First 
'  Psalm,  and  I  admire   your   eloquence.    I  want 

*  know  what  you  are  going  to  write  on  the  Epistle 
'  the  Eomans. 

'  Go  on,  Erasmus.     As  you  have  given  us  the  Ni 
'  Testament  in  Latin,  illustrate  it  by  your  expositions*' 
'  and  give  us  your  commentary   most  at  length  on 

*  the  Gospels.  Tour  length  is  brevity ;  the  appetite 
'  increases  if  only  the  digestive  organs  are  sound.  You 
'  will  confer  a  great  boon  upon  those  who  delight 

'  read  your  writings  if  you  will  explain  the  meanii 
'  [of  the  Gospels],  which  no  one  can  do  better  thi 
'  you  can.  And  in  so  doing,  you  will  make  your  nai 
'  immortal — immorta!  did  I  say  ? — the  name  of  Era 
'  mus  never  can  perish ;  but  you  will  confer  etei 

*  ghn-y  on  your  name,  and,  toiling  on  in  the  name 
'Jesus,  you  will  become  a  partaker  of  his  eternal  life.,i 


irst 
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*  In  deploring  your  fortune  you  do  not  act  bravely.     Chap. 

In  so  great  a  work — in  making  known  the  Scriptures    '- 

— ^your  fortune  cannot  fail  you.     Only  put  your  trust 

in  God,  who  will  be  the  first  to  help  you,  and  who 
will  stir  up  others  to  aid  you  in  your  sacred  labours. 

*  That  you  should  call  me  happy,  I  marvel !  If  you 
speak  of  fortune,  although  I  am  not  wholly  without 
any,  yet  I  have  not  much,  hardly  sufficient  for  my 
expenses.  I  should  think  myself  happy  if,  even  in 
extreme  poverty,  I  had  a  thousandth  part  of  that 
learning  and  wisdom  which  you  have  got  without 
wealth,  and  which,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  yourself,  so  also 
you  have  a  way  of  imparting  it,  which  I  don't  know 
how  to  describe,  unless  I  call  it  that  "  Erasmican  " 
way  of  your  own. 

*  Kyou  will  let  me,  I  will  become  your  disciple,  even 
in  learning  Greek,  notwithstanding  my  advanced 
years  (being  almost  an  old  man),  recollecting  that 
Cato  learned  Greek  in  his  old  age,  and  that  you 
yourself,  of  equal  age  with  me,  are  studying  Hebrew. 

*  Love  me  as  ever ;  and,  if  you  should  return  to  us, 
count  upon  my  devotion  to  your  service. — ^Farewell. 

^  From  the  country  at  Stepney,  with  my  mother,  who  Coiet's 
still  lives,  and  wears  her  advancing  age  beautifully ;  ™° 
often  happily  and  joyfully  speaking  of  you.     On  the 
Feast  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Edward.'  ^ 


'  Eras.  EpiBt.lxxziv.App.  Brewer, 
ii.  2941  ydated  *  in  die  sancti  Edwardi, 

*  in  festo  stue  [?  secundae]  transla- 

*  tionifl,  sive  13  Octobris,  1516.'  Pro- 
bably ^second  translation  of  St. 
'Edward;  on  June  20, 1616.  The 
words  *  sive  18  Oct.*  are  not  found 


in  the  copy  of  this  letter  in  Alt- 
qtwt  EpistoltBf  8fc,  (Basle,  1618,  pp. 
249,  252),  nor  in  the  ed.  of  1640. 
The  earlier  date  seems  to  harmonise 
more  with  the  contents  of  the  letter 
than  the  later  date. 


Colet,  Erasmus,  arid  More. 
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II.    RECEPTION  OV  THE  '  NOVUM  INSTRUMENTUM     IN  UTHBJ 
QUARTEKS  (1516). 

Colet  was  not  alone  in  his  admiration  of  the '  Noi 
'Instrumentum  '  and  its  author. 

William  Latimer,  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  scholars  in  England,  expressed  his  ardent  a] 
proval  of  the  new  Latin  translation,  and  would  hai 
been  glad,  he  said,  if  Erasmus  had  gone  still  furthei 
and  translated  even  such  words  as  '  sabbatum  '  and  I 
like  into  classical  Latin.' 

Warham  had  all  along  encouraged  Erasmus  in  his' 
labours,  both  by  presents  of  money  and  constant  good 
offices,  and  now  he  recommended  the  '  Novum  Instru- 
*  mentum  '  to  some  of  his  brother  bishops  and  divines, 
who,  he  wrote  to  Erasmus,  all  acknowledged  that  the 
work  was  worthy  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,^ 

Fox,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  large  assembly 
of  magnates,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  Erasmus 
and  his  works,  declared  that  his  new  version  threw  so 
much  light  on  the  New  Testament,  that  it  was  worth 
more  to  him  than  ten  commentaries,  and  this  remark 
was  approved  by  those  present.*  The  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury used  almost  the  same  words  of  commendation.* 

In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  in  England  it  was  re- 
ceived coldly  only  by  that  class  of  pseudonarthodox 
divines,  now  waning  both  in  numbers  and  influence, 
who  had  consistently  opposed  the  progress  of  the  new 


est 

1 


'  Eras.  Epigt.  Ixxxvii.  App. 
Brewer,  ii.  3402. 

'  Eras.  Epist.  WaramuB  Eraamo, 
cclii.  Aliquot  EpUMa,  ^c,  Basle, 
1618,  p.  231. 


'  Erflg.  Epist.  ecixi,  App. 

*  Thomffi  Mori  ad  Monnchum 
EpbtoU :  Epufoto!  aliquot  ErtuU- 
loTvm  f-'irorum.  Buale,  1G3Q,  p. 
132. 
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learning,  '  blasphemed '  Colet's  school,  and  censured     Chap. 

the  heretical  tendencies  of  Erasmus  as  soon  as  their     1 

blind  eyes  had  been  opened  to  them  by  the  recent  ^^' 
edition  of  the  '  Praise  of  Folly.' 

Thus  while  Erasmus  was  in  England  in  the  autumn, 
enjoying  at  Eochester  the  hospitality  of  Bishop  Fisher, 
who  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
he  was  informed  that  his  '  Novum  Testamentum '  had 
encountered  no  little  opposition  in  some  circles  at 
that  centre  of  learning. 

In   one   of  his  letters   from   the   Bishop's  palace  itsrecep. 
to  his  friend  Boville,  who  was  resident  at  Cambridge,  Cam- 
he  mentions  a  report  that  a  decree  had  been  formally    "  ^®* 
issued  in  one  of  the  colleges,  forbidding  anyone  to 
bring  *  that  book '  within  the  precincts  of  the  college, 
'  by  horse  or  by  boat,  on  wheels  or  on  foot.'     He 
hardly  knew,  he  said,  whether  to  laugh  at  or  to  grieve 
over  men  '  so  studiously  blind  to  their  own  interests ; 
'  so  morose  and  implacable,  harder  to  appease  even  than 
'  wild  beasts  !     How  pitiful  for  men  to  condemn  and 

*  revile  a  book  which  they  have  not  even  read,  or,  having 
'  read,  cannot  understand !  They  had  possibly  heard 
'  of  the  new  work  over  their  cups,  or  in  the  gossip  of 
'  the  market,  ....  and  thereupon  exclaimed,  "  0 
'  "  heavens !    0  earth !  Erasmus   has   corrected   the 

*  "  Gospels  ! "  when  it  is  they  themselves  who  have 
'  depraved  them 

'  Are  they  indeed  afraid,'  Erasmus  continued,  '  lest 
'  it  should  divert  their  scholars,  and  empty  their  lec- 

*  ture-rooms  ?    Why  do  they  not  examine  the  facts  ? 

*  Scarcely  thirty  years  ago,  nothing  was  taught  at  Cam- 

*  bridge  but  the  "  parva  logicalia  "  of  Alexander,  anti- 

*  quated  exercises  from  Aristotle,  and  the  "  Quaestiones  " 
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'  of  Scotua.  In  process  of  time  improved  studies  wi 
'  added — mathematics,  a  new,  or.  at  all  events,  a  rera^ 
'  vated  Aristotle,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  letters 
' .  .  .  .  Wliat  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  ?  Now 
'  the  University  is  so  flourishing,  that  it  can  coi 

*  pete  with  the  beat  universities  of  the  age.  It  com 
'  men,  compared  with  whom,  theologians  of  the  ol 
'  school  seem  only  the  ghosts  of  theologians.  Thi 
'  men  grieve  because  more  and  more  students  atui 
'with  more  and  more  earnestness  the  Gospels  and 
'  apostolic  Epistles.  They  had  rather  that  they  spe] 
'all  their  time,  as  heretofore,  in  frivolous  quibbl 

*  Hitherto  there  have  been  theologians  who  so  far  from 

*  having  read  tlie  Scriptures,  had  never  read  even  the 
' "  Sentences,"  or  touched  anything  beyond  the  collec- 
'  tions  of  questions.  Ought  not,'  exclaimed  Erasmus, 
'  such  men  to  be  called  back  to  the  very  fountain-head  ? ' 
He  then  told  Boville  that  he  wished  his  works  to  be 
useful  to  aU.  He  looked  to  Christ  for  his  chief  reward  ; 
still  he  was  glad  to  have  the  approval  of  wise  men. 
He  hoped  too,  that  what  now  was  approved  by  the 
best  men,  would  ere  long  meet  with  ijenend  approval. 
He  felt  sure  that  posterity  would  do  him  justice.' 

Nor  was  the  opposition  to  the  '  Novum  Instruraeu- 

*  tum '  by  any  means  confined  to  Cambridge.  A  few 
weeks  later,  very  soon  after  Erasmus  had  left  England 
— in  October — More  wrote  to  inform  him  that  a  set  of 
acute  men  had  determined  to  scrutmise  closely,  and 
criticise  remorselessly,  what  they  could  discover  to  find 
fault  with.     A  party  of  them,  with  a  Franciscan  divine 

■  Ertamua  to  Boville,  from  the  I  2411.    Eras.  Epiai.  cxlviiL    Brewer, 
I  Biflhott'e  palice  kt  Rocliestar,  pri-    ii.  2531 ,    Tbe  abova  U  tm\j  ftn  ftb- 
die  caleadi*  Septemhris.    Atiifuot    »truc  of  this  letter,  aBdeome  of  tb« 
Eputota,  4v.  Basle,  ICIS,  pp.  334-  I  quotatioiu  are  abridged. 
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at  their  head,  had  agreed  to  divide  the  works  of  Eras-  Co^. 
mus  between  them,  and  to  pick  out  all  the  faults  they 
could  find  as  they  read  them.  But,  More  added,  he 
had  heard  that  they  had  already  given  up  the  project. 
The  labour  of  reading  was  more  laborious  and  less 
productive  than  the  ordinary  work  of  mendicants, 
and  so  they  had  gone  back  again  to  that.^ 

The  work  was  indeed  full  of  small  errors  which 
might  easily  give  occasion  to  adverse  critics  to  exer- 
cise their  talents.  But  Erasmus  was  fully  conscious 
of  this,  and  within  a  year  of  the  completion  of  the 
first  edition,  he  was  busily  at  work  making  all  the 
corrections  he  could,  with  a  view  to  a  second  edition. 

The  reception  of  the  '  Novum  Instrumentum '  on  the  J^ptwn 

^  ,  of  the 

Continent  was  much  the  same  as  in  England.     It  had  *  Novum 
some  bitter  enemies,  especially  at  Louvain  and  Cologne.^  mentmn » 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  letters  poured  in  upon  Erasmus  ^^ent. 
from  all  sides  of  warm  approval  and  congratulation,^ 
and  so  great  a  power  had  his  name  become,  that  ere 
long  princes  competed  for  his  residence  within  their 
dominions  ;  and  if  their  numerous  promises  had  but 
been  faithfully  performed,  Erasmus  need  have  had  little 
fear  for  the  future  respecting  '  ways  and  means.' 

Amongst  the  numerous  tributes  of  admiration  re- 
ceived by  Erasmus,  was  one  forwarded  to  him  by 
Beatus  Ehenanus,  in  Greek  verse,*  from  the  pen  of  an 


^  More  to  Erasmus:  Epist. 
Ixxxvii.  App.  dated  Oct.  31, 1516. 

^  Erasmus  to  Ammonius,  from 
Brussels,  December  29,  1516. 
Brewer,  ii.  2709. 

'  Epist.  oclvi.  June  1517  ;  should 
be  1516.    Brewer,  u.  2000. 


*  Bearing  date,  Tubingen,  Aujr. 
21,  1516.  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  1595. 
It  was  first  printed  probnblj  at 
the  back  of  the  titlepage  of '  J^- 
grammata  Dee,  JErasnu  Rotero- 
dami^    Basle,  March  1518. 
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accomplished  and  learned  youth  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  already  known  by  name  to  Erasmus,  and 
mentioned  with  honour  in  the  'Novum  Instrumentum ' 
— a  student  devoted  to  study,  and  reported  to  be 
working  so  hard,  that  his  health  was  in  danger  of 
giving  way.  whom  another  correspondent  introduced 
as  worthy  of  the  love  of '  Erasmus  the  first,*  inasmuch 
as  he  was  likely  to  prove  '  Erasmus  the  second.* 
His  name — then  little  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
intimate  friends — was  Philip  Melanchthon} 


in.   MABTIN  LUTHER  READ8  THE  '  NOVUM  1S3TRUMESTUM 
(1516). 

In  the  winter  of  1516-17,  Erasmus  received  a  letter 
from  George  Spalatiu,  whose  name  he  may  have  heard 
before,  but  to  whom  he  was  personally  a  stranger.  It 
wasdatedfi'om  the  castle  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  It 
was  a  letter  full  of  flattering  coraphments.  The  writer 
introduced  himself  as  acquainted  with  a  friend  of  Eras- 
mus, and  as  being  a  pupil  of  one  of  his  old  schoolfellows 
at  Deventer.  He  mentioned  his  intimacy  with  the 
Elector,  whom  he  reported  to  be  a  diligent  and  atlmi- 
ring  reader  of  the  works  of  Erasmus,  and  informed  him 
that  these  had  honourable  places  on  the  shelves  of  thi 
ducal  library.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  letter  evidently  writt 
with  a  definite  object ;  but  beating  about  the  bush 
long,  that  one  begins  to  wonder  what  matter  of  im' 
tance  could  require  so  roundabout  an  introduction, 

At  length  the  writer  disclosed  the  object  of  his 
letter : — '  A  friend  of  his,'  wliose  name  he  did  m 
give,  had  written  to  him  suggesting  that  Erasmus 
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his  Annotations  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  in  the  Chap. 

*  Novum  Instrumentum/  had  misinterpreted  St.  Paul's  '. 

expression,  jicsticia  operuvi^  or  legis^  and  also  had  not  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
spoken   out   clearly   respecting  *  original    sin.'     He 
believed  that  if  Erasmus  would  read  St.  Augustine's 
books  against  Pelagius,  &c.,  he  would  see  his  mistake. 

His  friend  interpreted  jxtsticia  legis^  or  the  '  righteous- 

*  ness  of  works,'  not  as  referring  only  to  the  keeping  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  but  to  the  observance  of  the  whole 
decalogue.  The  observance  of  the  latter  might  make 
a  Fabricius  or  a  Eegulus,  but  without  Christian  faith 
it  would  no  more  savour  of '  righteousness '  than  a 
medlar  would  taste  like  a  fig.  This  was  the  weighty 
question  upon  which  his  friend  had  asked  him  to 
consult  the  oracle,  and  a  response,  however  short, 
would  be  esteemed  a  most  gracious  favour.^ 

This  unnamed  friend  of  Spalatin  was  in  fact  Martin  Martin 
Luther,     The  singular  coincidence,  that  not  only  this  reads  the 
letter  of  Spalatin  to  Erasmus,  but  also  the  letter  of  ins^ru™ 
Luther  to  Spalatin,^  have  been  preserved,  enables  us  to  '"en^"'"' 
picture  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  sitting  in  his  room  in 
a  corner  of  the  monastery,  pondering  over  the  pages  of 
the  '  Novum  Instrumentum,'  and  '  moved,'  as  he  reads 
it,  with  feelings  of  grief  and  disappointment,  because 
his  quick  eye  discerns  that  the  path  in  which  Erasmus 
is  treading  points  in  a  different  direction  from  his  own. 

In  truth,  Luther,  though  as  yet  without  European 
fame — not  having  yet  nailed  his  memorable  theses  to 
the  Wittemberg  church-door — had  for  years  past  fixed, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  cardinal  points  of  his 
theology.     He  had  already  clenched  his  fundamental 

*  Spalatinus      Erasmo :      Eras.        ^  Luther's  Briefe,    De  Wette,  i. 
Epist.  xciv.  A  pp.  40,  No.  xxii. 
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convictions  with  too  firm  a  grasp  ever  to  relax, 
had  chosen  his  permanent  standpoint,  and  for  years  ha( 
made  it  the  centre  of  his  public  teaching  in  his  pro- 
fessorial chair  at  the  university,  and  in  his  pulpit  a 
The  standpoint  which  he  had  so  firmly  taken  i 
Augtistinimi. 

{^Lutbers         During  tlie  four  years  spent  by  him  in  the  Augus^J 
nianten-  nian  monastery  at  Erfurt,  into  which  he  had  fled  t 
escape  from  lUe  terrors  of  conscience,  he  had  deephi 
studied,  along  with  the  Scriptures,  the  works  of  i 
Augustine.     It  was  from  the  light  which  these  worh 
had  shed  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  that  he  hai 
mainly  been  led  to  embrace  those  views  upon  'juatifi- 
'cation  by  faith '  which  had  calmed  the  tumult  and 
disarmed  the  lightniuga  of  his  troubled  conscience. 
This  statement  rests  upon  the   authority  of  Melan- 
cbthon,  and  is  therefore  beyond  dispute.' 

Eight  years  had  passed  since  he  had  left  Erfurt  to 
become  a  professor  in  the  Wittemberg  UniversilA', 
and  four  or  five  years  since  his  return  from  his  me- 
morable visit  to  Rome.  During  these  last  years  his 
teaching  and  preaching  had  been  full  of  the  Augus- 
titiian  theology.  Melanchthon  states  that  during  this 
period  he  had  written  commentaries  on  tlie  '  Romans,* 
and  that  in  them  and  in  his  lectures  and  sermons  he 
had  laboured  to  refute  the  prevalent  error,  that  it  is 
possible  to  merit  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  good  works, 
pointing  men  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  throwing  great 
light  upon  such  questions  as  ■  penitence,' '  remission  of 
'sins,'  'faith,'  the  difference  between  the  '  Law'  and  the 
'Gospel,'  and  the  like.     He  also  mentions  that  Luther» 
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catching  the  spirit  which  the  writings  of  Erasmus  had 
diffused,  had  taken  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.^ 

We  may  therefore  picture  the  Augustinian  monk — 
deeply  read  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  and,  as 
Eanke  expresses  it,^  '  embracing  even  Ids  severer  viBws,^ 
having  for  years  constantly  taught  them  from  his 
pulpit  and  professorial  chair,  clinging  to  them  with  a 
grasp  which  would  never  relax,  looking  at  every- 
thing from  this  immovable  Augustinian  standpoint — 
now  in  1516  with  a  copy  of  the  '  Novum  Instru- 
mentum '  before  him  on  his  table  in  his  room  in  the 
cloisters  of  Wittemberg,  reading  it  probably  with 
eager  expectation  of  finding  his  own  views  reflected 
in  the  writings  of  a  man  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
great  restorer  of  Scriptural  theology. 

He  reads  the  Annotations  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Luther 
Eomans.    He  does  not  find  Erasmus  using  the  watch-  the  Anti- 
words  of  the  Augustinian  theology.   He  does  not  find  fj^n  ten- 
the  words  nisticia  Uqis  understood  in  the  Augustinian  ^encies  of 

*'  ,        ^  °  Erasmus. 

sense,  as  referring  to  the  observance  of  the  whole 
moral  law,  but,  rather,  explained  as  referring  to  the 
Jewish  ceremonial. 

He  turns  as  a  kind  of  touchstone  to  Chapter  V., 
where  the  Apostle  speaks  of  death  as  '  having  reigned 
*  from  Adam  to  Moses  over  those  who  had  not  sinned 
'  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression.'  He 
finds  Erasmus  remarking  that  he  does  not  think  it 
needful  here  to  resort  to  the  doctrine  of  '  original  sin,' 
however  true  in  itself ;  he  finds  him  hinting  at  the 
possibility  '  of  hating  Pelagius  more  than  enough,'  and 


'  Philippi   MelanchthoniB     Vita 
Martini  Ltaheri,  chap.  vi.  vii. 
^  Eanke  refers  to  the  period  be- 


fore 1516.    See  Bist,  of  Bjeforma- 
tiofij  Yol.  L  bk.  ii.  ch.  i. 
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■■     of  resorting  too  freely  to  the  doctrine  of '  original  sin ' 

i     as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  theological  difficulties,  in 

'^'   tlie  same  way  as  astrologers  had  invented  a  system  of 

epicycles  to  get  them  out  of  their  astronomical  ones.' 

The  Augustinian  doctrine  of  *  original  sin '  compared 
to  the  epicycles  of  the  astrologers  1  No  wonder  that 
Luther  was  moved  as  he  traced  in  these  Annotations 
symptoms  of  wide  divergence  from  his  own  Augi 
tinian  views.  In  writing  to  Spalatin,  he  told  him  tl 
he  was  '  moved ; '  and  in  asking  him  to  questii 
Erasmus  further  on  the  subject,  he  added  that  he  ft 
no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  opinion  between  him-*! 
self  and  Erasmus  was  a  real  one,  because  that,  as 
regards  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  saw  clearly 
that  Erasmus  preferred  Jerome  to  Augustine,  just  as 
much  as  he  himself  preferred  Augustine  tp  Jerome. 
Jerome,  evidently  on  principle,  he  said,  follows  the 
historical  sense,  and  he  very  much  feared  that  thi 
gi-eat  authority  of  Erasmus  might  induce  many 
attempt  to  defend  that  literal,  i.e.  dead,  understandii 
[of  the  Scriptures]  of  which  the  commentaries 
LjTa  and  almost  all  after  Augustine  are  full.^ 

StiU  Luther  went  on  with  the  study  of  his '  Novm 
*  Instrumentura,'  and  we  find  him  writing  again  froi 
his  '  hermitage  '  at  Wittemberg,  that  every  day  as  hi 
J  reads  he  loses  his  Uking  for  Erasmus.   And  again  the 
reason  crops  out.     Erasmus,  with  all  his  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  is  lacking    in    Christian    wisdom;  'just 
'  Jerome,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  five  languages,  wi 
'  not  a  match  for  Augustine  with  his  one.'  .  .  .  'Tl 
'judgment  of  a  man  who  attributes  anything  to  the 

'  Ifovtm    Imtrummtum,    folio,  j      '  Luther  to  Spftlatin:    Ludier'a_ 
483.  I  Briffi.     De  Wette,  So,  x 
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y 
'  human  will '  [which  Jerome  and  Erasmus  did]  is  '  one  Chap. 
'thing,  the  judgment  of  him  who  recognises  nothing 
'  hut  grace '  [which  Augustine  and  Luther  did]  *  is  quite 
'  another  thing.'  .  .  .  '  Nevertheless  [continues  Luther] 
'  I  carefully  keep  this  opinion  to  myself,  lest  I  should 
'  play  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  May  Gk>d  give 
'  him  understanding  in  his  own  good  time  ! '  ^ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  rights  of  the 
question  between  Luther  and  Erasmus.     It  is  well, 
however,  that  by  the  preservation  of  these  letters  the 
fact  is  established  to  us,  which  as  yet  was  unknown  to 
Erasmus,  that  this  Augustinian  monk,  as  the  result  of  ^^p^°^ 
hard-fought  mental  struggle,  had  years  before  this  pie  be- 
irrevocably  adopted  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  welded  Erasmus 
into  his  very  being  that  Augustinian  system  of  re-  rather, 
ligious  convictions,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
Erasmus  made  no  scruple  in  rejecting ;  that  at  the 
root  of  their  religious  thought  there  was  a  divergence 
in  principle  which  must  widen  as  each  proceeded  on 
his  separate  path — unknown  as  yet,  let  me  repeat  it, 
to  Erasmus,  but   already   fully  recognised,   though 
wisely  concealed,  by  Luther. 

IV.   THE   '  EPISTOLJS   OBSCURORUM   VIRORUM '   (1516-17). 

In  the  meantime  symptoms  had  appeared  portend- 
ing that  a  storm  was  brewing  in  another  quarter  against 
Erasmus.  It  was  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  monks  should  persist  in  regarding  him  as  a  renegade 
monk.  His  bold  reply  to  the  letter  of  Servatius,  and 
the  unsubdued  tone  in  which  he  had  answered  the 
attack  of  Martin  Dorpius,  must  have  made  the  monastic 

^  Luther  an  Job.  Lange :  De  Wette,  No.  xxiz.  p.  62. 
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party  hopeless  of  his  reconversion  to  orthodox  viewi 
At  the  same  time,  neither  his  letter  to  Servatius  ni 
his  reply  to  Dorpiiis  had  at  all  converted  them  to 
way  of  thinking.  Men  perfectly  self-satisfied,  blini 
believing  in  the  sanctity  of  their  own  order,  and  ar 
gating  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  orthodox  learninj 
were  in  a  state  of  mind,  both  intellectually  and  morall; 
beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  however  earnest 
convincing.  They  still  really  did  believe,  throu; 
thick  and  thin,  that  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  and 
Schoolmen  was  the  sacred  language.  They  still  did 
believe  that  Hebrew  and  Greek  were  the  languages 
of  heretics  ;  and  that  to  be  learned  in  these,  to  scoff^ 
at  the  Schoolmen  and  to  criticise  tlie  Vulgate,  weraj 
the  surest  proofs  of  ignorance  as  well  as  impiety, 

It  was  in  the  years  1516  and  1517  that  the  '  Epistol 
'Obacurorum  Virorum'  were  published.  They  wei 
written  in  exaggerated  monkish  Latin,  and  professed' 
to  be  a  correspondence  chiefly  between  monks,  con- 
veying their  views  and  feelings  upon  current  event 
and  the  tendencies  of  modem  thought.  Of  course  tl 
picture  they  gave  was  a  caricature,  but  nevertheless 
so  nearly  hit  the  truth  that  More  wrote  to  Erasmi 
that  '  in  England  it  deUghted  ever}'  one.  To 
'learned  it  was  capital  fun.  Even  the  ignorant, 
'seriously  took  ir  all  in,  smiled  at  its  style,  and  dii 
'  not  attempt  to  defend  it ;  but  they  said  the  weigl 
'  opinions  it  contained  made  up  for  that,  and  under 
'  rude  scabbard  was  concealed  a  most  excellent  blade." ' 

The    first   part  was  full  of  the  monks'  hatred  of 
Eeuchlin  and  the  Jews.     One  monk  writes  to 
superior  to  consult  him  in  a  diflliculty.   Two  Jews  i 

'  More  to  Erasmus :  Epiat.  IxixTii.  App,   Eras.  Op.  iii,  p.  1676,  A  sad 
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walkinor  in  the  town  in  a  dress  so  like  that  of  monks     Chap. 

that  he  bowed  to  them  by  mistake.     To  have  made     

obeisance  to  a  Jew !  Was  this  a  venial  or  a  mortal  sin  ?  ^^'  ^^^^* 
Should  he  seek  absolution  from  episcopal  authority, 
or  would  it  require  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  ?  ^ 

Side  by  side  with  scrupulosity  such  as  this  were  hints 
of  secret  immorality  and  scandal.  Immense  straining 
at  gnats  was  put  in  contrast  with  the  ease  with  which 
camels  were  swallowed  within  the  walls  of  the  cloister. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  first  part  Erasmus  at  length  Mention  oi 
makes  his  appearance.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  a  in  them, 
medical  graduate,  informs  his  learned  correspondent 
that,  being  at  Strasburg,  he  was  told  that  a  man  who 
was  called  '  Erasmus  Eoterdamus '  (till  then  unknown 
to  him)  was  in  the  city — a  man  said  to  be  most  learned 
in  all  branches  of  knowledge.  This,  however,  he  did 
not  believe.  He  could  not  believe  that  so  small  a  man 
could  have  so  vast  a  knowledge.  To  test  the  matter, 
he  laid  a  scheme  with  one  or  two  others  to  meet 
Erasmus  at  table,  get  him  into  an  argument,  and 
confute  him.  He  thereupon  betook  himself  to  his 
'  vademecum,'  and  crammed  himself  with  some  ab- 
struse medical  questions,  and  so  armed  entered  the  field. 
One  of  his  friends  was  a  lawyer,  the  other  a  specula- 
tive divine.  They  met  as  appointed.  All  were  silent. 
Nobody  would  begin.  At  length  Erasmus,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  began  to  sermonise  (sermonizare),  and 
when  he  had  done,  another  began  to  dispute  de  ente  et 
essencia.  To  which  the  writer  himself  responded  in  a 
few  words.  Then  a  dead  silence  again.  They  could 
not  draw  the  lion  out.  At  length  their  host  started 
another  hare — praising  both  the  deeds  and  writings  of 

»  Vol.  i.  Epiat.  2. 
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Julius  CiEsar.  The  writer  here  again  put  in.  He  knew 
something  of  poeti-y,  and  did  not  believe  that  CEeaar's 
'  Commentaries '  were  written  by  Cresar  at  all.  Csesar 
was  a  warrior,  and  always  engaged  in  militar}'  affairs. 
Such  men  never  are  learned  men,  therefore  Csesar  can- 
not have  known  Latin.  '  I  think,'  he  continued, '  that 
'.SW((«ii'(M(!)  wrote  those  "Commentaries,"  because  1 
'  never  saw  anyone  whose  style  was  so  like  Caesar's  as 
'  his.  Wlien  I  had  said  this,'  he  continued,  '  Erasmus 
'  laughed,  and  said  nothing,  because  the  subtlety  of 
'  my  argument  had  confounded  him.  So  I  put  an  end 
'  to  the  discussion.  I  did  not  care  to  propound  my 
'  question  in  medicine,  because  I  knew  he  knew  no- 
'  thing  about  it,  since,  though  himself  a  poet,  he  did 
'  not  know  how  to  solve  my  argument  in  poetrj*.  And 
*  I  assert  before  God  that  there  is  not  as  much  in  him 
'  as  people  say.  He  does  not  know  more  than  other 
'  men,  although  I  concede  that  in  poetry  he  knoi 
'  how  to  speak  pretty  Latin.     But  what  of  that ! ' 

In  the  second  part,  published  in  1517,  Erasmi 
makes  a  more  prominent  figure.     One  correspondei 
had   met  him  at  Basle,  and  '  found  many  pervei 
'heretics  in  Froben's  house.'-  Another  writes  that  he 
hears  Erasmus  has  written  many  books,  especially  a 
letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  commends  Eeuchlin 

'That  letter,  you  know,  I  have  seen.     One  othi 
'  book  of  his  also  I  have  seen — a  great  book — entitli 
'  "Novum  Testamentum,"  and  he  has  sent  this  book 
'  to  the  Pope,  and  I  believe  he  wants  the  Pope's  au- 
'  thority  for  it,  but  I  hope  he  won't  give  it.    One  holy 
'  man  told  me  that  he  could  prove  that  Erasmus 
'  a  heretic ;  because  he  censured  holy  doctors, 

•  Vol.  i.  App,  1.  '  Vol-ii.  Ep.  0. 
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*  thought  nothing  of  divines.    One  of  his  tlungs,  called     Chap. 

' "  Moria  Erasmi,"  contained/  he  said,  '  many  scan-     

'  dalous  propositions  and  open  blasphemies.     On  this  ^- 1"«' 
'  account  the  book  would  be  burned  at  Paris.    There- 
'  fore  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  will  sanction  his 
' "  great  book." '  ^ 

Another  reports  that  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome  has 
been  examined  at  Cologne  ;  that  in  this  work  Erasmus 
says  that  Jerome  was  not  a  Cardinal;  that  he  thinks  evil 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Christopher,  the  relics  of  the  saints 
and  candles,  and  the  sacrament  of  confession;  that  many 
passages  contain  blasphemy  against  the  holy  doctors.^ 

These  'Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum'  were  widely 
read,  and  proved  like  an  advertisement,  throughout 
the  monasteries  of  Europe,  of  the  heresy  of  Erasmus 
and  his  hatred  of  monks.  As  by  degrees  the  latter 
began  to  understand  that  these  allusions  to  Erasmus 
were  intended  to  bring  ridicule  on  themselves,  instead 
of,  as  they  thought  at  first,  to  censure  Erasmus,  it 
was  likely  that  their  anger  should  know  no  bounds.^ 

v.    THE   'PYTHAGORICA'   AND   '  CABALISTICA '   OP   REUCHLIN 

(1517). 

Eeuchlin  in  his  zeal  for  Hebrew  had  been  led  to  study  studies  of 
along  with  the  old  Testament  Scriptures,  other  Hebrew 
books,  especially  the  '  Cabala,'  and,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  Jewish  teachers,  had  lost  himself  in  the  '  mystical 
'  value  of  words  '  and  in  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 
He  believed,  writes  Eanke,  that  by  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  the '  Cabala,'  he  should  ascend  from  symbol 

*  Vol.  ii.  Ep.  49.  ,  rorum   Vtrorutn  will  be  found  in 

«  Ibid.  Ep.  68.  No.  cv.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

'  One  of  the  best  and  moat  yalu-  \  March  1831. 
able  essays  on  the  Epiatolm  Obscu-  ' 
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to  symbol,  from  form  to  form,  till  lie  should  rt 
last  and  purest  form  which  rules  the  empire 
and  in  which  human  mutability  approaches  f  o  the  Im- 
mutable and  Divine  ' — whatever  that  might  mean. 

Reuchlin  had  embodied  his  speculations  on  thi 
subjects  in  a  work  upon    which  he  wished  for 
opinion  of  Erasmus  and  his  friends. 

Ei-asmus  accordingly  sent  a  copy  of  this  book  to 
;  Bishop  Fisher,  with  a  letter  asking  his  opinion  there- 
upon.^ He  sent  it,  it  seems,  by  More,  who,  more  suo, 
as  Fisher  jokingly  complained,  purloined  it,^  so  that  it 
did  not  reach  its  destination.  What  had  become  of  it 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  letter  from  Colet 
Erasmus,  playful  and  laconic  as  usual,  and  beamini 
with  that  true  humiUty  which  enabled  him  to  unite 
with  his  habitual  strength  of  conviction  an  equally 
habitual  sense  of  his  own  faltibihty  and  imperfect 
knowledge.  It  is  doubly  interesting  also  as  the  h 
letter  written  by  Colet  which  time  has  spared, 

Colet  to  Erasmus.* 

'  I  am  half  angry  with  you,  Erasmus,  that  you  send 

'  messages  to  me  in  letters  to  others,  instead  of  writing 

'  direct  to  myself;  for  though  I  have  no  distrust  of  ou; 

*  friendship,  yet  this  roundabout  way  of  greeting  mm 
'  through  messages  in  other  people's  letters  makes  ma 
'jealous  lest  others  should  think  you  loved  me  les< 

'  than  you  do. 

'  Also,  I  am  half  angry  with  you  for  another  thing— 
'  for  sending  the  "  Cabalistica  "  of  Eeuchlin  to  Bishopj 

*  Fisher  and  not  to  me.     I  do  not  grudge  your  sending 
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'  him  a  copy,  but  you  might  have  sent  me  one  also.     Chap. 

'  For  I  so  delight  in  your  love,  that  I  am  jealous  when     1 

'  I  see  you  more  mindful  of  others  than  of  myself. 

'  That  book  did,  however,  after  all  come  into  my 
'  hands  first.     I  read  it  through  before  it  was  handed 

*  to  the  bishop. 

'  I  dare  not  express  an  opinion  on  this  book.  I  am 
'conscious  of  my  own  ignorance, and  how  blind  I  am 
'  in  matters  so  mysterious,  and  in  the  works  (opibus — 
'  operibtis  ?)  of  so  great  a  man.    However,  in  reading  it, 

*  the  chief  miracles  seemed  to  me  to  lie  more  in  the 
'  words  than  the  things  ;  for,  according  to  him,  Hebrew 
'words  seem  to  have  no  end  of  mystery  in  their 
'  characters  and  combinations. 

'  0  Erasmus !  of  books  and  of  knowledge  there  is  GoXqVb 

,  ,  opinion  on 

'no  end.     There  is  no   thing  better  for  iis  in  this  them, 
'short  life  than  to  live  hoUly   and  purely,  and  to 
'  make  it  our  daily  care  to  be  purified  and  enlightened, 

*  and  really  to  practise  what  these  "Pythagorica  "  and 
' "  CabaUstica  "  of  Keuchlin  promise ;  but,  in  my 
'  opinion,  there  is  no  other  way  for  us  to  attain  this 
'than  by  the  earnest  love  and  imitation  of  Jestts. 
'  Wherefore  leaving  these  wandering  paths,  let  us  go 
'  the  short  way  to  work.  I  long,  to  the  best  of  my 
'  ability,  to  do  so.^     Farewell. — From  London,  1517.' 


^  'Sed,  meo  judicio,  nulla  via 
'  assequemur,  quam  ardentl  amore 
'  et  imitatione  Jesu.  Quare  relictis 
'  ambagibus,  ad  brevitatem  brevi 
'  compendio  eamus:  ego  pro  viri- 
*  buA  Yolo.'  These  sentences  remind 
one  of  the  conversation  between 
Tauler  and  Nicholas  of  Basle,  in  the 
beautiful  story  of  the  Master  a7id 
the  Man,  where  the  master  says, 
'  Verum   est,  charissime  fill,  quod 


aia.  Adhuc  enim  durior  mihi 
videtur  esse  hie  sermo  tuus.'  And 

the  layman  replies,  '  Et  tamen  ipse 
me  rogasti,  Domine  Magister,  ut 
compendiosissimum  ad  supiemam 
hujus  vitce  perfectionem  iter  tibi 
demonstrarem.  £t  certe  securio- 
rem  ego,  quUm  sit  ista,  yiam  ad 
imitandum  exemplar  sacratissimie 
humanitatis  Ohristi  nullam  novi.' 

Thauleti  Opera,  p.  16.  Parifl.  1628. 
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VI.    MORE   rWS  A  VISIT  TO  COVESTET   (IB17?), 

It  chanced  about  this  time  that  More  Jiad  occasion 
to  go  to  Coventry  to  see  a  sister  of  his  ihere. 

Coventry  was  a  very  nest  of  religious  and  monastic 
establishments,  It  contained,  shut  up  in  its  narrow 
streets,  some  six  thousand  souls.  On  the  high  ground 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  the  ancient  Monastery  and  Ca- 
thedral Cliurch  of  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict  lifted  their 
huge  piles  of  masonry  above  surrounding  roofs, 
their  side,  and  belonging  to  the  same  ancient  ordi 
rose  into  the  air  like  a  rocket  the  beautiful  spire 
St.  Michael's,  lightly  poised  and  supported  by  its  foi 
flying  buttresses,  whilst  in  the  niches  of  the  squ; 
tower,  from  which  these  were  made  to  spring,  st4 
the  carved  images  of  saints,  worn  and  crumbled  by  a 
century's  stomiB  and  hot  suns.  Tliere,  too,  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  older  and  nobler  one, 
and  as  if  faintly  striving  but  failing  to  outvie  it,  rose 
the  rival  spires  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Grey  Friars  of  St.  Francis;  while  in  the  distance 
might  be  seen  the  square  massive  tower  of  the  College 
of  Babbelake,  afterwards  called  the  Cliurch  of  St. 
John ;  the  Monastery  of  the  Carmelites  or  Wliite  Friars ; 
and  the  Charterhouse,  where  Carlhusian  monks  were 
supposed  to  keep  strict  vigils  and  fasts  in  lonely  and 
separate  cells.  And  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  spire 
of  St.  ilichael's  stood  the  Hall  of  St,  Mary,  chased 
over  with  carved  work  depicting  the  glory  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  and  covered  within  by  tapestr}'  repre- 
senting her  before  the  Great  Throne  of  Heaven,  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  apostles  and  choirs  of  angels 
doing  her    homage.     Other  hospitals    and   religious 
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houses  which  have  left  no  trace  behmd  them,  were  to  be     Chap. 

•          xm. 
found  within  the  walls  of  this  old  city.     Far  and  wide     L 

had  spread  the  fame  of  the  annual  processions  and  ^•^-  ^^^''* 

festivals,  pageants  and  miracle  plays,  which  even  royal 

guests  we  sometimes  known  to  ^tness.     And  from 

out  the  babble  and  confusion  of  tongues  produced  by 

the  close  proximity  of  so  many  rival  monastic  sects, 

rose  ever  and  anon  the  cry  for  the  martyrdom  of  honest 

Lollards,  in  the  persecution  of  whom  the  Pharisees  and 

Sadducees  of  Coventry  found  a  temporary  point  of 

agreement.  It  would  seem  that,  not  many  months  after 

the  time  of  More's  visit,  seven  poor  gospellers  were 

burned  in  Coventry  for  teaching  their  children  the 

paternoster  and  tTn  commandrSents  in  their  own 

English  tongue.^ 

This  was  Coventry — ^its  citizens,  if  not '  wholly  given  Fit  of 

,_-  y  •111*  *•)    A&ftnolft' 

'  up  to  idolatry,  yet  *  in  all  things  too  superstitious,   try  at 
and,  Uke  the  Athenians  of  old,  prone  to  run  after  *  some  ^""*^"*^- 
*  new  thing.'  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  they  were 
the  subjects  of  a  strange  religious  frenzy — a  fit  of 
Mariolatry, 

The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  had  not  yet  been  finally  settled.  It 
was  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  rival  monastic 
orders.  The  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars,  following 
Scotus,  waged  war  with  the  Dominicans,  who  followed 
Aquinas.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  had  in  1483  issued  a  bull 
favouring  the  Franciscans  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  Foxe  tells  us  that  it  was 
in  consequence  'holden  in  their  schools,  written  in  their 
'books,  preached  in  their  sermons,  taught  in  their 

*  Foxe,  ed.  15d7,  p.  887. 
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'  churches,  and  set  forth  in  their  pictures '  On  the  other 
side  had  occurred  the  tragedy  of  the  weeping  imi 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  detection  and  burning  of  tl 
Dominican  monks  who  were  parties  to  the  fraud. 

It  chanced  that  in  Coventry  a  Franciscan  moi 
made  bold  to  preach  publicly  to  the  people,  that  wi 
ever  should  daily  pray  thrnutjk  the  Psalter  of  the  Blessi 
Virgin  could  never  be  damned.     The  regular  pastor  erf' 
the  place,  thinking  that  it  would  soon  blow  over,  and 
that  a  little  more  devotion  to  the  Virgin  could  do  no 
harm,  took  little  notice  of  it  at  first.    But  when  he  saw 
the  worst  men  were  the  most  religious  in  their  devotion 
to  the  Virghi's  Psalter,  and  that,  relying  on  the  friar't 
doctrine,  they  were  getting  more  and  more  bold  i 
crime,  he   mildly  admonished    the  people    from  hig 
pulpit  not  to  be  led  astray  by  this  new  doctrine.    The 
result  was  he  was  hissed  at.  derided,  and  pubUcly 
slandered  as  an  enemy  of  the  Virgin.     The  friar  again 
mounted  his  pulpit,  recounted  miraculous  stories  in 
favour  of  his  creed,  and  carried  the  people  away  with 
him.  I 

More  shall  tell  the  rest  in  his  own  words  : —  ' 

'  While  this  frenzy  was  at  its  height,  it  so  happened 
'  that  I  had  to  go  to  Coventry  to  visit  a  sister  of  mine 
'  there.  I  had  scarcely  alighted  from  mj-  horse  when 
'  1  was  asked  the  question,  "  Whether  a  person  who 
'  *'  daily  prayed  through  the  Psalter  of  the  Blessed 
' "  Virgin  could  be  damned  ?  "  I  laughed  at  the  ques- 
'  tion  as  absurd.   I  was  told  forthwith  that  my  answi 

*  was  a  dangerous  one.  A  most  holy  and  learned  father 

*  had  declared  the  contrary.    I  put  by  the  whole  affair 

*  as  no  business  of  mine.     Soon  after  I  was  asked  to 
'  supper.    I  promised,  and  went.     Lo  and  behold 


er^H 
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came  an  old,  stooping,  heavy,  crabbed  friar !  A  Chap. 
servant  followed  with  his  books.  I  saw  I  must  — 21- 
prepare  for  a  brush.  We  sat  down,  and  lest  any 
time  should  be  lost,  the  point  was  at  once  brought 
forward  by  our  host.  The  friar  made  answer  as  he 
already  had  preached.  I  held  my  tongue,  not 
liking  to  mix  myself  up  in  fruitless  and  provoking 
disputations.  At  last  they  asked  me  what  view  I 
took  of  it.  And  when  I  was  obliged  to  speak,  I 
t^poke  what  1  thought,  but  in  few  words  and  off- 
hand. Upon  this  the  friar  began  a  long  premeditated 
oration,  long  enough  for  at  least  two  sermons,  and 
bawled  all  supper  time.  He  drew  all  his  argument 
from  the  miracles,  which  he  poured  out  upon  us  in 
numbers  enough  from  the  "  Marial ; "  and  then  from 
other  books  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  put  on  the  table,  he  drew  further  authority  for 
his  stories.  Soon  after  he  had  done  I  modestly 
began  to  answer ;  first,  that  in  all  his  long  discourse 
he  had  ^aid  nothing  to  convince  those  who  perchance 
did  not  admit  the  miracles  which  he  had  recited, 
and  this  might  well  he^  and  a  man's  faith  in  Christ  he 
firm  notwithstanding.  And  even  if  these  were  mostly 
true,  they  proved  nothing  of  any  moment ;  for  though 
you  might  easily  find  a  prince  who  would  concede 
something  to  his  enemies  at  the  entreaty  of  his 
mother,  yet  never  was  there  one  so  foolish  as  to 
publish  a  law  which  should  provoke  daring  against 
him  by  the  promise  of  impunity  to  all  traitors  who 
should  perform  certain  offices  to  his  mother. 

'  Much  having  been  said  on  both  sides,  I  found 
that  he  was  lauded  to  the  skies  while  I  was  laughed 
at  as  a  fool.     The  matter  came  at  last  to  that  pass, 

E  E 
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Chap.     *  bv  the  depraved  zeal  of  men  who  cloaked  their  own 

XIII.  .^  x- 

L     *  vices  under  colour  of  piety,  that  the  opinion  could 

A  D.  1617.   c  hardly  be  put  down,  though  the  Bishop  with  all  his 
*  energy  tried  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  do  so.'  ^ 


^  ThomsB  Mori  ad  MoDachum 
Epistola.  EpistoUB  aliquot  Erudx- 
torum  Virorum:  Baale,  1520,  pp. 


128,  129.  The  letter  does  not  state 
exactly  the  date  of  this  singular 
occurrence. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I.    TIIE   SALE   OF   INDULGENCES   (1517-18). 

While  Erasmus  in  1517  was  hard  at  work  at  the      Chap. 

xrv 
revision  of  his  New  Testament,  pubUshing  the  first     L 

instahnent  of  his  Paraphrases,^  recommending  the  ^^•^^^''• 
'  Utopia '  and  the  '  Christian  Prince '  to  the  perusal  of 
princes  and  their  courtiers,^  expressing  to  his  friends 
at  the  Papal  Court  his  trust  that  under  Leo  X.  Eome 
herself  might  become  the  centre  of  peace  and  reli- 
gion,^— while  Erasmus  was  thus  working  on  hope- 
fully, preparing  the  way,  as  he  thought,  for  a 
peaceful  reform,  Europe  was  suddenly  brought,  by 
the  scandalous  conduct  of  princes  and  the  Pope,  to 
the  very  brink  of  revolution. 

Leo  X.  was  in  want  of  money.  He  had  no  scruple  Leo  x.  A 
to  tax  the  Christian  world  for  selfish  family  purposes  mwwy. 
any  more  than  his  predecessors  in  the  Papal  chair ; 
but  times  had  altered,  and  he  thought  it  prudent,  in- 
stead of  doing  so  openly,  to  avoid  scandal,  by  cloak- 
ing his  crime  in  double  folds  of  imposture  and  decep- 
tion. It  mattered  little  that  a  few  shrewd  men  might 
suspect  the  dishonesty  of  the  pretexts  put  forth,  if 

'   On    the    Romans :     Loiivain,    cclxviii. 
1517,  at  the  press  of  Martins.  ^  Erasmus  to OardinalGrymanus, 

^  Erasmus  to  Cope,  ccv.   Brewer,    prefixed  to  the  Paraphrases  on  the 
ii.  p.  2962.   See  also  cciii.  and  cciv.    Romans.    Dated,  Id.  Nov.  1617. 
and    Erasmus    to    Henrv    VIII.  I 
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uD.  1517. 
'tenths 
■mdin- 

lolgenceB. 


only  the  multitude  could  be  Bufficietitly  deluded  '■ 
make  them  part  with  their  money. 

A  war  against  the  Turks  could  be  proposed  and 
abandoned  the  moment  the  '  tenths  '  demanded  to  pay 
its  expenses  were  safe  in  the  Papal  exchequer.  If 
i7idulgences  were  granted  to  all  who  should  contribute 
towards  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  the  profits 
could  easily  be  devoted  to  more  pressing  uses.  So, 
in  the  spring  of  1517,  the  payment  of  a  tenth  was 
demanded  from  all  the  clergy  of  Europe,  and  com- 
missions were  at  the  same  time  issued  for  the  sale  of 
indulgences  to  the  laity.  Some  opposition  was  to  be 
expected  from  disaffected  princes  ;  but  experience  on 
former  occasions  had  proved  that  these  would  be 
easily  bribed  to  connive  at  any  exactions  from  their 
subjects  by  the  promise  of  a  share  in  the  spoil.^ 

Hence    the   project    seemed    to    the    Papal    mind 
justified  on  Machiavellian  principles,  and,  judged  I 
the  precedents  of  the  past,  likely  to  succeed. 

But  the  seeds  of  opposition  to  MachiaveUian  projed 
of  this  kind  had  recently  been  widely  sown.  More 
in  his  "Utopia.'  and  Erasmus  in  his  'Christian  Prince,' 
had  only  a  few  months  before  spoken  plam  words  t 
people  and  princes  on  taxation  and  unjust  exactioni 
Erasmus,  too,  in  his  '  Praise  of  FoUy,'  had  spoken  C(M 
temptuously  of  the  crime  of  false  pardons^  in  oth( 
words,  of  Papal  indulgences}  And  though  Lystriui 
in  his  recent  marginal  note  on  this  passage,  had  ex-' 


nind 

'1 

lore 
ace,' 

dstcH 
ion^H 

>th^^| 
■riii4| 


'  Moiintjiiy  to  Wolsey:  Brewer, 
ii.p.l259;  and  BisLop  of  Worces- I 
ter  to  WoUey:  ibid.  No.  4179, 
nanlie's  Hitl.  of  the  He/omiation, 


idul^n- 


'cum  coQdonationM  \e] 
'  lin  ; '  and  L^striuR,  in  t 
tluB  passage,  aays,  '  lias  tuI 
'  Tocant  induIgBntiaa '  The  mat] 
in  the  Ai^nt.  edition 


'  One  early  edition,  without  dsto,    151 1  reads,  '  indulgentisB  t«Sftt.'  j 
s  in  the  margin,  '  Fictfe  pontiti- 
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plained  that  Papal  indulgences  are  not  included  in  this  Chap. 

sweeping  censure, '  unless  they  befalse^  it  being  no  part     L 

*  of  our  business  to  dispute  of  the  pontifical  power,'  yet  ^'^'  ^^^^* 
he  had  almost  made  matters  worse  by  adding : — 

'  This  one  thing  I  know,  that  what  Christ  promised 

*  concerning  the  remission  of  sins  is  more  certain  than 

*  what  is  promised  by  men,  especially  since  this  whole 

*  affair  [of  indulgences]  is  of  recent  date  and  inven- 

*  tion.     Finally  a  great  many  people,  relying  on  these 
'  pardons,  are  encouraged  in  crime,  and  never  think 

*  of  changing  their  lives.'  ^ 

How  eagerly  the  '  Praise  of  Folly  '  was  bought  and 
read  by  the  people  has  already  been  seen.  New  edi- 
tions had  recently  been  exceedingly  numerous,  for 
the  notes  of  Lystrius  had  opened  the  eyes  of  many 
who  had  not  fully  caught  its  drift  before.  An  edition 
in  French  had  moreover  appeared,  and  (Erasmus 
wrote)  it  was  thereby  made  intelligible  even  to  monks, 
who  hitherto  had  been  too  deeply  drowned  in  sensual 
indulgence  to  care  anything  about  it,  whose  ignorance 
of  Latin  was  such  that  they  could  not  even  under- 
stand the  Psalms,  which  they  were  constantly  mum- 
bling over  in  a  senseless  routine.^ 

Silently  and  unseen  the  leaven  had  been  workmg.;  imther's 
and  when,  on  October  31,  Luther  posted  up  his  theses      ®^^" 
on  the  church-door  at  Wittemberg,   defying  Tetzel 
and  his  wicked  trade,  he  was   but  the  spokesman, 
perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself,  of  the  grumbling  A, 
dissent  of  Europe. 

Discontent  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Papal  other  op- 
Court  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  Wittemberg.  f,^.^° 
It  had  got  wind  that  the  tenths  and  indulgences  were  8®°°®^ 
resorted  to  for  private  family  purposes  of  the  Pope's ; 

'  Basle,  ed.  1619,  p.  141.  ^  Eras.  Epist  cclziy.  Aug.  29, 1517. 
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that  they  were  part  of  a  system  of  imposture  and 
'-  ception;  and  lience  they  encoimtered  opposition,  poff 
■  tical  as  well  as  religions,  in  more  quarters  than  one. 
Unhappily,  the  Pope  had  reckoned  with  reason  on 
the  connivance  of  princes.  Their  exchequers  were 
more  than  usually  empty,  and  they  had  proved  for 
the  most  part  glad  enough  to  sell  their  consciences, 
and  the  interests  of  their  subjects,  at  the  price  of  a 
share  in  the  spoil.  Had  it  been  otherwise  the  Papal 
collectors  would  have  been  forbidden  entrance  into 
the  dominions  of  many  a  prince  besides  Frederic  of 
Europpan  Saxony !  The  Pope  offered  Henry  "V'ill.  a  fourth 
Kib^\y  the  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  indulgences 
Ijf"  England,  and  the  EngMsh  Ambassador  suggested  tl 
one-third  would  be  a  reasonable  proportion,'  Wlien 
in  December  1515  the  Pope  had  asked  for  a  tenth 
from  t!ie  English  clergy,  he  had  found  it  needful  to 
abate  his  demand  by  one-half,  and  even  this  was  re- 
fused by  Convocation  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
already  paid  six-tenths  to  enable  the  King  to  defend 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  the  victories  of 
Henry  Mil.  had  removed  all  dangers  from  the  Roman 
See  ; '  and  no  sooner  was  there  an)'  talk  of  the  new 
tenth  of  1517,  than  the  Papal  collector  in  England 
was  immediately  sworn,  probably  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  not  to  send  any  money  to  Eome.'  Prince 
Charles,  in  anticipation  of  the  amount  to  be  collected 
in  his  Spanish  dominions,  obtained  a  loan  of  175,000 
ducats.    The  King  of  France  made  a  purse  for  him- 

'  Bishop  of  Worcester  to  Wol-  |  '  Uanku'fl  IlUtoty  of  the  h 
Kf.  Brewer,  ii.  p.  4179.  \matiim,   Ijondon,    Id46,  i.  p. 

''  Papers  relating  to  the  Convo-  Brewer,  u.  p.  3100  ftnd  368t<. 
cation :  Brewer,  Li.  p.  Iai3.  ' 
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self  out  of  the  collections  in  France,^  and  by  the  Pope's      chap. 

express  orders  paid  over  a  part  of  what  was  left  direct '. 

to   the   Pope's  nephew  Lorenzo,^  for  whom  it   was  ^•^•^^^''' 
rumoured  in  select  circles  that  the  money  was  re- 
quired.    The  Elector  of  Maintz  also  received  a  share 
of  the  spoil  taken  from  his  subjects.®     The  Emperor 
had  made  common  cause  with  the  Pope,  in  hopes 
of  attaining  thereby  the  realisation  of  long-indulged 
dreams  of  ambition,  and  all  Europe  would  have  been  Opposi- 
thus  bought  over ;  *  had  not  the  pnnces  of  the  empire  German 
unexpectedly  refused  to  follow  his  leading,  and  to  p"^*^®®* 
grant  any  taxes  on  their  subjects  without  their  consent.^ 
These  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Papal  taxation  was  becoming  a  serious  politi- 
cal question.     The  ascendency  of  ecclesiastics  in  the 
courts  of  princes  had,  moreover,  again  and  again 
been  the  subject  of  complaint  on   the  part  of  the 
Oxford  Keformers.     These  Papal  scandals  revealed  a 
state  not  only  of  ecclesiastical,  but  also  of  political  PoUticai 
rottenness  surpassing  anything  which  had  yet  been  Tf^"^. 
seen.     Church  and  State,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor, 
princes  and  their  ecclesiastical  advisers,  were  seen 
wedded  in  an  unholy  alliance  against  the  rights  of 
the  people.   Ecclesiastical  influence,  and  the  practice 
of  Machiavellian  principles,  had  brought  Christendom 
into  a  condition  of  anarchy  in  which   every  man's 
hand   was   against  his   neighbour.     The  politics  of 
Europe  were  in  greater  confusion  than  ever.    Not 
only  was  the  Emperor  in  league  with  the  Pope  against 
the  interests  of  Europe,  but  he  was  obtaining  money 

^  Brewer,  ii.  p.  3818,  and  preface,        '  Ibid.  p.  338. 

ccv.  *  Ibid.  p.  360. 

«  Ranke,  p.  332.  »  Ibid.  p.  366. 
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from  England  under  the  pretext  of  siding  with  Eng- 
land against  France  and  Prince  Cliarles,  while  he  was 
at  the  same  moment  making  a  secret  treaty  with 
France  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  succession  of 
Charles  to  the  empire.  The  three  young  and  aspiring 
princes — Heiuy,  Francis,  and  Charles — were  eyeing 
one  another  with  shifting  suspicions,  and  jealously 
plotting  against  one  another  in  the  dark.  Europe  in. 
the  meantime  was  kept  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare.! 
Scotland  was  kept  by  France  always  on  the  point  o 
quarrelling  with  England.  The  Duke  of  Gueldres  and, 
his  'black  band'  were  committing  cruel  depredation*! 
in  the  Netherlands  to  the  destruction  of  the  pea« 
and  prosperity  of  an  industrious  people.'  Franz  vonl 
Sickiugen  was  engaged  in  wliat  those  who  suffered  ' 
from  it  spoke  of  as  'inhuman  private  warfare.'-  Such 
was  the  state  of  Germany,  that,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Eanke.  '  there  was  hardly  a  part  of  the  country  which 
'  was  not  either  distracted  by  private  wars,  troubled 
*  by  internal  divisions,  or  terrified  by  the  danger  of 
'an  attack  from  some  neighbouring  power.'*  The 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  law  was  equally 
bad.  Again,  to  quote  from  the  same  historian, '  The 
'  criminal  under  ban  found  shelter  and  protection ; 
'  and  as  the  other  courts  of  justice  were  in  no  better 
'  condition — in  all,  incapable  judges,  impunity  for 
'  misdoers,  and  abuses  without  end — disquiet  and 
'  tumult  had  broken  out  in  all  parts.  Neither  by  land 
'  nor  water  were  the  ways  safe ;  .  .  .  the  husband- 
'  man,  by  whose  labours  all  classes  were  fed,  was 
'  ruined ;  widows  and  orphans  were  deserted ;  not  a 

'  Erasmiu  1o  Beatue  Ithenaniu :  |      '  RAake,  pp.  2D9  aad  370. 
GpiBt,  clxiv.  App.    BreveT,  it.  p.       '  Ibid.  p.  869. 
8614.    Rvi^e,  p.  378. 
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'  pilgrim  or  a  messenger  or  a  tradesman  could  travel      chap. 

'  along  the  roads  .  .  .  .'  ^  Such,  according  to  Eanke, L 

were  the  complaints  of  the  German  people  in  the  Diet  ^^'  ^  ^^* 
of  Maintz  in  1517,  and  the  Diet  separated  without 
even  suggesting  a  remedy.^ 

It  was  from  a  continent  thus  brought,  by  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Pope  and  princes,  to  the  very  brink  of 
both  a  civil  and  a  religious  revolution,  that  Erasmus  Erasmus 
looked  longingly  to  England  as  *  out  of  the  world,  and  a  journey 

*  perhaps  the  least  corrupted  portion  of  it '  ^ — as  that  wwd,  and 
retreat  in  which,  after  one  more  journey  southwards,  J^^ni^  to 
to  print  the  second  edition  of  his  New  Testament  and  England. 

*  some  other  works,'  he  hoped  at  length  to  spend  his 
declining  years  in  peaceful  retirement.  The  following 
portion  of  a  letter  to  Colet  will  also  show  how  fully 
he  saw  through  the  poUcy  of  Leo  X.,  hated  the  mad- 
ness of  princes,  and  shared  the  indignation  of  Luther 
at  the  sale  of  indulgences. 

Erasmus  to  Colet. 

*  I  am  obliged,  in  order  to  print  the  New  Testament 
and  some  other  books,  to  go  either  to  Basle,  or,  more 
probably,  I  think,  to  Venice :  for  I  am  deterred  from 
Basle  partly  by  the  plague  and  partly  by  the  death 
of  Lachnerus,  whose  pecuniary  aid  was  almost  indis- 
pensable to  the  work.  "  What,"  you  will  say,  "  are 
"  you,  an  old  man,  in  delicate  health,  going  to  un- 
"  dertake  so  laborious  a  journey  ! — in  these  times, 
"  too,  than  which  none  worse  have  been  seen  for 
"  six  hundred  years ;  while  everywhere  lawless  rob- 
"  bery  abounds ! "     But  why  do  you  say  so  ?     I  was 

*  Ranke,  p.  239.  »  Erasmufl  to  Fisher :  cccvi.  App. 

*  Ibid.  p.  241.  Brewer,  ii.  p.  8989. 
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'  horn  to  tliia  fate ;  if  I  die,  I  die  in  a  work  whicl 
*  unless  I  am  mistaken,  is  not  altogether  a  bad  < 
'  But  if,  this  last  stroke  of  my  work  being  accom- 
'  plished  according  to  my  intention,  I  should  chance 
'  to  return,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  the  re- 
'  mainder  of  my  Hfe  with  you,  in  retirement  from  a 
'world  which  is  everywhere  rotten.  Ecclesiastical 
'  hypocrites  rule  in  the  courts  of  princes.  The  court 
'  of  Rome  clearly  has  lost  all  sense  of  shame  ;  for  what 
'  coidd  he  more  shameless  than  these  continued  indut- 
'  geiices  f  Now  a  war  against  the  Turks  is  put  forth 
'  as  a  pretest,  when  the  real  purpose  is  to  drive  the 
J  '  Spaniards  from  Naples ;  for  Lorenzo,  the  Pope's 
'  nephew,  who  has  married  tlie  daughter  of  the  King 
'  of  Navarre,  lays  claim  to  Campania.  If  these  tur- 
'  moils  continue,  the  rule  of  the  Turks  would  be  easier 
'  to  bear  than  that  of  these  Christians.' ' 


Erasmus  wrote  to  "Warham  in  precisely  the  sai 
strain,-  and  shortly  afterwards,  on  March  5,  1518, 
a  letter  to  More,  he  exclaimed,  '  The  Pope  and  so: 

*  princes  are  playing  a  fresh  game  under  the  prel 
'  of  a  horrid  war  against  the  Turks.  Oh,  wretched 
'  Turks  !  unless  this  is  too  much  like  bluster  on  the  part 
'  of  us  Christians."  And,  he  added,  *  They  write  to 
'  me  I'rora  Cologne  that  a  book  has  been  printed  by 
'  somebody,  describing  "  Pope  Juhus  disputing  with, 
'  "  Peter  at  the  gate  of  paradise."  The  author's  name 
'  is  not  mentioned.     The  German  press  will  not  cease 

*  to   be  violent   until  some  law  shall  restrain    thi 


tte^^ 


'  Eras.  Epiit.  App.  ccct.  Brewer,  I 
ii.  p.  8902.  I 
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*  boldness,  to  the  detriment  also  of  us,  who  are  labour-      Chap. 

XIV 

'  ing  to  benefit  mankind.'  ^  L 

This  satire,  entitled  '  Julius  de  Coelo  exclusus,'  was  ^'^'  ^^^®* 
eagerly  purchased  and  widely  read,^  and  was  one  of 
a  series  of  satirical  pamphlets  upon  the  Papacy  and 
the  policy  of  the  Papal  party,  for  which  the  way  had 
been  prepared  by   the   *  Praise  of  Folly'   and   the 

*  Epistolaj  Obscurorum  Virorum.'     It  was  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times. 


II.    MORE    DRAWN    INTO    THE   SERVICE    OF   HENRY   VIII. — 
ERASMUS   LEAVES   GERMANY   FOR  BASLE   (I6I8). 

It  was  at  this  juncture — at  this  crisis  it  may  well  be 
called — in  European  politics,  that  More  was  induced 
at  length,  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Henry  VULl., 
to  attach  himself  to  his  court  under  circumstances 
which  deserve  attention. 

In  the  spring  of  1517,  a  frenzy  more  dangerous  than 
that  in  which  the  men  of  Coventry  indulged  had  seized 
the  London  apprentices.  Not  wholly  without  excuse, 
they  had  risen  in  arms  against  the  merchant  strangers, 
who  were  very  numerous  in  London,  and  to  some  of 
whom  commercial  privileges  and  licenses  had,  perhaps, 
been  too  freely  granted  by  a  minister  anxious  to  in- 
crease his  revenue.  Thus  had  resulted  the  riots  of 
'  the  evil  May-day,'  and  More  had  some  part  to  play  *  Evil  May 
in  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  city.  ^' 

Then,  in  August  1517,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  More's 
to  Calais  with  Wingfield  and  Knight.     Their  mission  tTcaiaU. 
ostensibly  was  to  settle  disputes  between  French  and 

^  Eput.  App.  cclxT.    Brewer,  iL  i     '  .^EgidiuA  to  Eraamus :    Epiat. 
p.  3991.  I  eooczxxvi.    Brewer,  ii.  p.  4288. 
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Ch*p.     English  merchants,  but  probably  its  real  import  was  , 

I, L     quite  as  much  to  pave  the  way  for  more  important  J 

negotiations. 

No  sooner  had  English  statesmen  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  Maximilian  hatl  been  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  King  against  the  interesis  of  Eng- 
land, than,  with  the  natural  perversity  of  men  who  had 
no  settled  principles  to  guide  their  international  poUcy, 
they  began  themselves,  out  of  sheer  jealousy,  once  ' 
more  to  court  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  againstwhom 
they  had  so  longbeen  fruitlessly  plotting.  They  began 
secretly  to  seek  to  bring  about  a  Frencli  alliance  with 
England,  wliich  should  out-manoenvre  the  recent  treaty  J 
of  the  Emperor  with  France.  Thus,  by  a  sudden  andl 
unlooked-for  turn  in  continental  politics,  was  brought 
about  the  curious  fact  that,  within  a  few  months  of 
tlie  publication  of  the  '  Utopia,'  in  which  More  had 
advocated  such  a  policy,  the  surrender  of  Heury'iJ 
recent  conquests  in  France  was  under  discussion.  By« 
branch  February  in  the  following  year  {1518)  not  only  was  ' 
iiiueats.  Tournay  restored  to  France,  but  a  marriage  had  been 
arranged  between  the  infant  Dauphin  of  France  and 
the  infant  Princess  Mary  of  England.  This  of  coui 
involved  the  abandonment,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  ofl 
Henry's  personal  claims  on  the  crown  of  France.^ 
What  share  More  had  in  the  conversion  of  the  ] 
to  this  new  policy  remains  untold  ;  but  it  is  remark; 
able  that  within  so  short  a  time  his  Utopian  counsd 
should  ha^e  been  so  far  practically  followed,  and  thai 
he  himself  should  have  been  chosen  as  one  of  thi 
ambassadors  to  Calais  to  prepare  the  way  for  it. 
It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  detaile< 

'  Sea  Brewei'a  ^Trfuce  to  tqI.  ii.  55.  cilvii-clvii. 
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examination  of  the  political  relations  of  England ;      Chap, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  pacific  policy  seems  to  have 


gained  the  upper  hand  for  the  moment,  and  that  even  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
Wolsey  himself  seems  to  have  admitted  the  necessity 
of  so  far  following  More's  Utopian  counsels  as  to  cut  More's 
down  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  kingdom,  and  counsels  ^ 
to  husband  her  resources.^  followed. 

It  may  have  been  only  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
King's  stormy  passion  for  war,  but  it  lasted  long 
enough  to  admit  of  the  renewal  of  the  King's  endea- 
vours to  draw  More  into  his  service,  and  of  More's 
yielding  at  last  to  Eoyal  persuasions. . 

Eoper  tells  us  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  More 

drftwn 

doing  so  was  the  great  ability  shown  by  him  in  the  into  court, 
conduct  of  a  suit  respecting  a  *  great  ship '  belonging 
to  the  Pope,  which  the  King  claimed  for  a  forfeiture. 
In  connection  with  which,  Eoper  tells  us  that  More,  *  in 

*  defence  on  the  Pope's  side,  argued  so  learnedly,  that 

*  both  was  the  aforesaid  forfeiture  restored  to  the  Pope, 
'  and  himself  among  all  the  hearers,  for  his  upright  and 

*  commendable  demeanour  therein,  so  greatly  renowned 

*  that  for  no  entreaty  would  the  King  from  henceforth 

*  be  induced  any  longer  to  forbear  his  service.'  ^ 

What  passed  between  the  King  and  his  new  courtier 
on  this  occasion,  and  upon  what  conditions  More 
yielded  to  the  King's  entreaties,  Eoper  does  not  men- 
tion in  this  connection ;  but  that  he  maintained  his 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  eighteen  years  after,  when  in  peril 
of  his  life  from  Eoyal  displeasure,  he  had  occasion  upon 
his  knees  to  remind  his  sovereign  of  *  the  most  godly 
'  words  that  his  Highness  spake  unto  him  at  his  first 


1  See  Brewer,  ii.  cxlii-cbd  (preface).  '  Roper,  p.  11. 
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CBAt.     '  coming  into  his  noble  service — the  most  virtuous 
'  lesson  that  ever  a  prince  taught  his  servant — willing 


).  1518. 


him  Jirst  to  look  to  God,  and  after  God  untu  him!' 


Now  that  Henry  VJJJ.  had  apparently  changed  his 
policy,  now  that  he  was  giving  up  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  no  longer  talking  of  invading  her 
shores,  now  that  he  seemed  to  be  calhng  to  his  counsels 
the  very  man  who,  next  to  Colet,  had  spoken  more 
plainly  than  anyone  else  in  condemnation  of  that  war- 
like policy  in  which  Henry  Viii.  had  so  long  indulged, 
now  that  Henry  "ViU.  himself  seemed  to  be  returning 
to  his  first  love  of  letters  and  the  '  new  learning,"  the 
hopes  of  Erasmus  began  once  more  to  rely  upon  Aim 
£  Er»™"^  rather  than  upon  any  other  of  the  princes  of  Europe. 
Erasmus  had  lost  his  confidence  in  Leo  X.  Prince 
Charles  was  now  going  to  Spain,  leaving  the  Nether- 
hinds  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  anarchy,  a  prey 
the  devastations  of  the  'black  band,'  and  for 
present  little  could  reasonably  be  expected  from,  hii 
notwithstanding  all  the  good  advice  Erasmus  hi 
given  him  in  the  '  Christian  Pruice.' 

While  Henry  Vlil.  had  been  wild  after  military 
glory,  and  had  seemed  ready  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  this  dominant  passion,  Erasmus  had  thought  it  use- 
less to  waste  words  upon  him  which  he  would  not  heedj 
but  the  war  being  over  in  September  1517,  he  had  seni 
him  a  copy  of  the  '  Cliristian  Prince,'  and  eueour^ed 
his  royal  endeavours  to  still  the  terapei^ts  which  during 
the  past  few  years  bad  so  violently  raged  in  hum] 
affairs.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  in  this  letl 
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to  Henry  VUl.  we  find  him  using  warm  words  in  com-      Chap. 

mendation  of  a  trait  of  the  King's  character,  which     L 

Erasmus  said  he  admired  above  all  others ;  viz.  this,  ^^'  ^^^®* 
— that  he  delighted  *  in  the  converse  of  prudent  and 

*  learned  men,  especially  of  those  who  did  not  know 

*  how  to  speak  just  what  they  thought  would  please.*  ^ 

Under  other  circumstances  such  words  written  to 
Henry  Viil.  might  have  seemed  like  satire  or  perhaps 
empty  adulation,  but  written  as  they  were  while  Henry 
was  as  yet  unsuccessfully  trying  to  induce  More  to 
enter  his  service,  and  only  a  few  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  *  Utopia,'  they  do  not  read  like 
words  of  flattery. 

When  in  writing  to  Fisher  he  had  spoken  of  England 
as  *  out  of  the  world,  or  perhaps  the  least  corrupted 

*  portion  of  it,'  he  had  honestly  expressed  his  real 
feelings  at  a  time  when,  whilst  continental  afiairs  were 
in  hopeless  confusion  and  anarchy,  there  were  at  least 
some  hopeful  symptoms  that  a  better  policy  would  be 
adopted  for  the  future  by  Henry  VTEI. 

It  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  same  feelings  Eraamus 
that,  on  hearing  that  More  had  yielded  to  the  King's  More  wiu 
wishes,  he  wrote  to  him  on  April  24, 1518,  not  to  con-  ?«^«  *^« 

best  of 

gratulate  him  on  the  step  he  had  taken,  but  to  tell  kings, 
him  that  the  only  thing  which  consoled  him  in  regard 
to  it  was  the  consideration  that  he  would  serve  under 
'  the  best  of  kings.'  And  from  this  remark  he  passed 
by  a  natural  train  of  thought  to  speak  of  the  dangers 
which  would  attend  his  own  projected  journey  south- 
wards through  Germany,  and  bitterly  to  allude  to  the 
'  novel  clemency '  of  the  Dukes  of  Cleves,  Juliers,  and 

'  Epist.  cclxyiii. 
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Nassau,  who  had  been  secretly  conspuring  to  diapenB 
in  safety  the '  black  band '  of  political  ruffians,  at  who» 
'■  depredations  they  had  too  long  connived.  Had  their 
scheme  been  successful,  it  would  have  cast  loose  these 
lawless  ruffians  upon  society  without  even  the  control 
of  their  robber  leaders.  But,  as  it  was,  the  people  took 
the  matter  into  tlieir  own  bauds,  and  discoucerted  the 
conspiracy  of  their  princes.  The  peasantry,  esas] 
rated  by  constant  depredations,  and  thirsting  for 
destruction  of  the  robbers,  had  risen  in  a  body  and' 
surrounded  them.  A  chance  blast  from  a  trumpet 
had  revealed  their  whereabouts,  and  in  the  7ne-lee  which 
followed,  more  than  a  thousand  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  the 
rest  escaped  to  continue  their  work  of  plunder.'  It 
was  not  remarkable  if,  Uving  iu  the  midst  of  anarchy 
such  as  this,  Erasmus  should  envy  the  oomparati' 
security  of  England,  and  even  for  the  moment 
incUned  to  praise  the  harsh  justice  with  which 
English  robbers,  instead  of  being  secretly  protected 
and  encouraged,  were  sent  to  the  gallows.- 

Erasnius  had  decided  upon  going  to  Basle,  and  in 
writing  to  Beatus  lihenanus^  to  inform  him  that  he 
intended  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  summer, '  if  it 
'  should  be  safe  to  travel  through  Germany,'  he  spoke 
of  the  condition  of  Germany  as  '  worse  than  that  of  ti 
*  infernal  regions,'  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  rob*, 
bers ;  and  asked  what  princes  could  be  about  to  allow 
such  a  state  of  things  to  exist. 

*  All  sense  of  shame,'  he  wrote,  '  has  vanished  alto* 


'  EpUt.  App.  cccxi.  nnd  cclxxzii.  i  Brewer,  iii.  No.  336, 
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*  gether  from  human  afiairs.   I  see  that  the  very  height      Chap. 

*  of  tyranny  has  been  reached.  The  Pope  and  kings 
*<iount  the  people  not  as  men,  but  as  cattle  in  the 
'  market' 

Once  more,  on  May  1,  Erasmus  wrote  to  Colet 
before  leaving  for  Basle,  to  tell  him  that  he  really 
was  going,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  of  travel  through 
a  country  full  of  disbanded  ruffians ;  to  complain  of 
the  cruel  clemency  of  princes  who  spare  scoundrels 
and  cut-throats,  and  yet  do  not  spare  their  own  sub- 
jects, to  whom  those  who  oppress  their  people  are 
dearer  than  the  people  themselves ;  and  to  reiterate 
his  intention  to  fly  back  to  his  English  friends  as  Erasmus 
soon  as  his  work  at  Basle  should  be  accomplished.  Loavain 
And  then  he  ventured  on  the  journey.^  '^'  ^^' 

>  Epist.  ccxlyii.  Brewer,  ii.  p.  41da   Eras.  Epist.  Basle,  1621,  p.  217. 
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I.  EK.\SMU3  ARRIVES  AT  BASLE HIS  LABorBS  THEBE(15iq 

Erasmus  arrived  at  Basle  on  Ascension  Day,  May  13! 
1518.> 

But  though  be  had  escaped  tlie  robbers,  and  sur- 
vived the  toils  of  the  journey,  he  reached  Basle  in  a 
state  of  heahh  so  susceptible  of  iiifectiou,  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  he  found  himself  laid  up 
with  that  very  disease  which  he  had  mentioned  in 
his  letter  to  Colet  as  prevalent  at  Basle,  and  as  one 
great  reason  why  he  had  shrunk  from  going  there.' 

But  even  an  attack  of  this  •  plague'  did  not  prevent 
him  from  beginning  his  work  at  once. 

Wliilst  suffering  from  its  early  symptoms,  duriiig 
intervals  of  pain  and  weakness,"  he  wrote  a  carefid  ■ 
reply  to  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Eck, 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt  in  Bavaria, 
complaining,  as  Luther  had  already  done,  indirectl]R 
through  Spalatin,  of  the  anti-Augustiniau  procliviti 
of  the  '  Novum  Instrumentum.'  * 

Luther  and  Eck  had  already  had  communicati 
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on  theological  subjects.     The  Wittemberg  theologian  Chap.  xv. 
had  sent  to  his  Ingolstadt  brother  for  his  approval,  a.d.  isis. 
through  a  mutual  friend,  a  set  of  propositions  aimed 
against  the  Pelagian  tendencies  of  the  times. ^ 

But  Eck  and  Luther,  whilst  both  admirers  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  both  jealous  of  Erasmus  and  his 
anti-Augustinian  proclivities,  rested  their  objections 
on  somewhat  different  grounds. 

Luther  looked  coldly  on  the '  Novum  Listrumentum ' 
mainly  because  he  thought  he  found  in  its  doctrinal 
statements  traces  of  Pelagian  heresy.  Dr.  Eck  objected  Dr.  Eck 
not  so  much  to  any  error  in  doctrine  which  it  might  plenary  in- 
contain,  as  to  the  method  of  Biblical  criticism  which  it  ^p^'***^'*- 
adopted  throughout     He  objected  to  the  suggestion  it 
contained,  that  the  Apostles  quoted  the  old  Testament 
from  memory,  and,  therefore,  not  always  correctly. 
He  objected  to  the  insinuation  that  their  Greek  was 
colloquial,  and  not  strictly  classical. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  he  referred  to  the 
well-known,  and,  as  he  thought,  *most  excellent 
'  argument  of  St.  Augustine '  against  the  admission  of 
any  error  in  the  Scriptures,  lest  the  authority  of  the 
whole  should  be  lost.  And  with  regard  to  the  second, 
he  charged  Erasmus  with  making  himself  a  preceptor 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  though  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
wanting  in  attention  or  learning,  and  required  the 
defects  resulting  from  his  negligence  to  be  now,  after 
so  many  centuries,  supplied  by  Erasmus. 

He  made  these  criticisms,  he  wrote,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  opposition,  but  because  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
preference  shown  by  Erasmus  to  Jerome  over  Angus-    >^ 

*  Luther's  Bri^e^    De  Wette.    Epist.  No.  xxxvii. 
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'^^-  tine.  It  was  ihe  one  point  in  which  the  Krasmifld 
»j>.  i6i«.  creed  was  at  fault.  Nearly  all  the  learned  world  \ 
Erasmian  already,  but  this  one  thing  all  Erasmi; 
complained  of  in  Erasmus — that  he  would  not 
the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  If  he  would  but  do  this, 
Eck  was  sure  he  would  acknowledge  that  it  would  be 
rash  indeed  to  assign  to  St.  Augustine  any  other  than 
the  highest  place  amongst  the  fathers  of  the  Church.' 
Bepij'oi  Erasmus  replied*  to  the  first  objection,  that,  in  liis 

Bi»BmuB.  (ijiidcrment.  the  authority  of  the  whole  Scriptures  would 
not  fall  with  any  shp  of  memory  on  the  part  of  ao 
Evangelist — e.g.  if  he  put  'Isaiah'  by  mistake  for 
*  Jeremiah ' — because  no  point  of  importance  tui 
upon  it.  We  do  not  forthwith  think  evil  of  Ihe  who) 
life  of  Peter  because  Augustine  and  Ambrose  ailirm  that 
even  after  he  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  lie  fell  into 
erroron  some  points;  and  so  our  faith  is  not  altogether 
shaken  iu  a  whole  book  because  it  has  some  defects. 

With  regard  to  the  colloquial  Greek  of  the  Apo3tl< 
he  took  the  authority  of  Jerome,  and  Origen,  and  tl 
Greek  fathers  as  good  evidence  on  that  point. 

With  respect  to  his  prefereuce  for  Jerome 
Augustine,  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  His  pi 
ference  for  Jerome  was  deliberate,  and  rested  on 
grounds.  \^'Ilen  he  came  to  the  passage  in  Eck'i 
letter,  where  he  stated  that  all  Erasmians  complained 
of  his  one  fault — not  reading  Augustine — he  could 
not  read  it  without  laughing.  '  I  know  of  nothing  in 
'  rae,'  he  wrote.  '  why  anyone  shoidd  wish  to  be  Etos- 
"■  mian,  and  I  altogether  hate  that  term  of  diviuc^. 
'  We  are  all  ChnsHam,  and  labour,  each  in  hia  own 

'  Enw.  Epiit.  ccciii.  I  tha  Aiutariam  irlrelarum  Spiit» 
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*  sphere,  to  advance  the  glory  of  Christ/  But  that  he  Chap,  xv 
had  not  read  the  works  of  Augustine  !  Why,  they  i.d.  1518. 
were  the  very  first  that  he  did  read  of  the  writings 
of  the  fathers.  He  had  read  them  over  and  over 
again.  Let  his  critics  examine  his  works,  they  would 
find  that  there  was  scarcely  a  work  of  St.  Augustine 
which  was  not  there  quoted  many  hundred  times. 
Let  him  compare  Augustine  and  Jerome  on  their 
merits.  Jerome  was  a  pupil  of  Origen,  and  one  page 
of  Origen  teaches  more  Christian  philosophy  than  ten 
of  Augustine.  Augustine  scarcely  knew  Greek ;  at 
all  events  was  not  at  home  in  Greek  writers.  Besides 
this,  by  his  own  confession,  he  was  busied  with  his 
bishopric,  and  could  hardly  snatch  time  to  learn  what 
he  taught  to  others.  Jerome  devoted  thirty-five  years 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Li  the  meantime,  in  conclusion,  he  observed  that  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  Eck  upon 
these  points  need  not  interrupt  their  friendship,  any 
more  than  the  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  same  point 
between  Jerome  and  Augustine  interrupted  theirs. 

Having  despatched  this  reply  to  Eck,  and  recovered 
from  what  proved  a  short  but  sharp  attack  of  illness, 
Erasmus  wrote  to  More  on  the  1st  of  June  to  advise  him 
of  his  safe  arrival  at  Basle,  of  his  illness  and  recovery, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  a  few  months  would  see 
his  labours  there  accomplished.  If  the  Fates  were  pro- 
pitious, he  hoped  to  return  to  Brabant  in  September.^ 

What  were  the  works  which  he  had  come  to  Basle 
to  publish  during  these  tumultuous  times  ? 

*  Erasmus  to  More,  App.  cclzxxv.     Brewer,  ii.  p.  4204 ;  and  in  App. 
•cclxxxiv.     Ibid.  ii.  p.  4203. 
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tsnir.xv.      The  second  edition   of  the  New  Testament 
,.  1618.  require  a  separate  notice  by-and-by.    A  new 

corrected  edition  of  More's  '  Utopia '  was  already  il 
hand,  and  waiting  only  for  a  letter  which  Budiel 
was  writing  to  be  prefixed  to  it.'     A  new  edition 
the  '  Institutio  Principis  Christiani '  was  also  to  coi 
forth  from  the  press  of  Proben.^ 

It  might  seem  hopeless  to  put  forth  works  auch  as 
these,  expressing  \'iew5  so  far  in  advance  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  times,  but  the  fact  that  new  editions 
so  rapidly  called  for  proved  that  they  were  eagei 
read.  In  the  same  letter  in  which  Erasmus  ridici 
to  More  the  projected  expedition  against  the  Tur! 
and  spoke  of  the  violence  of  the  Gennan  press 
the  satire  which  had  just  appeared,  '  Julius  de  Ct 
'  exdiisiis,'  he  spoke  of  his  having  seen  another  editii 
of  the  '  Utopia '  just  printed  at  Paris.^ 

In  tlie  previous  year,  1517,  Frohen  had  printed  a 
sixth  edition  of  the  "  Adagia,'  whichhad  now  expanded 
into  a  thick  foho  volume,  and  become  a  receptacle  fo^ 
the  views  of  Erasmus  on  many  chance  subjects, 
this  edition  he  liad  expressed  his  indignant  feel 
against  the  pohtical  anarchy  and  Papal  scandals 
the  period,  aiid  he  told  More  to  look  particularly  at 
what  he  had  written  on  tlie  adage,  *UtJici  oculis  m- 
cumhunt ; ' ^  in  which  was  an  allusiou  to  the  '  insatiable 
'  avarice,  unbridled  lust,  most  pernicious  cruelty,  and 
'  great  tyranny  '  of  princes  ;  and  to  the  evil  influem 
of  those  ecclesiastics  who,  ever  ready  to  do  the 
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3901.     Dated  Marcb  6,  1618, 
'  ErsB.       Epiat.      App.      eccxU 
ewer,  ii.  p,  4110. 
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work  of  princes  and  popes,  abetted  and  mixed  them-  Chap,  x^ 
selves  up  with  the  worst  scandals.^     And  again  it  is  aj).  1518. 
remarkable  to  find  how  rapidly  this  ponderous  edition 
of  the  *  Adagia '   must  have  been  sold  to  admit  of 
another  following  in  1520,  still  further  increased  in 
bulk — a  large  folio  volume  of  nearly  800  pages. 

In  addition  to  these  reprints,  two  separate  collec-  CoUeo- 
tions  of  some  of  his  letters  were  printed  by  Froben  in  letters 
1518,^  evidently  intended  to  aid  in  spreading  more  ^'"^ 
widely  those  plain-spoken  views  on  various  subjects 
which  he  had  expressed  in  his  private  letters  to  his 
friends  during  the  last  few  years.  Another  edition  was 
also  called  for  of  the  *  Enchiridion ; '  and  Erasmus,  on 
his  arrival  at  Basle,  burning  as  well  he  might  with 
increased   indignation   against  the  scandals   of  the 
times,  wrote  a  new  preface,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Volzius,  the  Abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Schelestadt — a  Letter  to 
letter  which,  containing  in  almost  every  line  of  it 
pointed  allusion  to  passing  events,  was  eagerly  de- 
voured by  thinking  men  all  over  Europe,  and  passed 
through  several  editions  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

It  was  a  letter  in  which  he  repeated  the  conviction 
which  he  had  learned  twenty  years  before  from  Colet, 
that  the  true  Christian  creed  was  exceedingly  simple, 
adapted  not  for  the  learned  alone,  but  for  all  men. 


Volzias. 


*  Adagia:  Basle,  1620-21,  p. 
494.  I  have  not  seen  the  edition 
of  1617,  but  it  is  mentioned  in 
Lucubrationum  Erasmi  Index ; 
Basle,  1619. 

"^  Auctarium  selectarum  aliquot 
Epistolamm  Erasmi,  &c. :  Basle, 
with  preface  by  Beatus  Rhenanus, 
dated  xi.  Calendas  Septembris, 
1618,  and  ^Aliquot  Epistola  sane 


^  quam  elegantes  Erasmi  Rotera^ 
'  damiy  et  ad  hunc  aliorum  emditis- 
'  simorum  hominum,^  Basle,  Jan. 
1618.  The  latter  includes  Oolet's 
letter  to  Erasmus  on  the  Novum 
Instrumentum.  An  edition,  con- 
taining some  of  the  letters  of  Eras- 
mus and  others,  had  also  been 
printed  by  Martins  at  Louyain  in 
April,  1617. 
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lip.  ST.       And  upon  this  ground  he  defended  the  simplici 
^  1518.   his  little  handy-book,  contrasting  it  with  tlie '  .Siimm 
of  Aquinas.  '  Let  the  great  doctors,  which  must  neei 
'  be  but  few  in  comparison  with  other  men,  study  ; 
'  busy  tliemselvea  in  those  great  volumes.'     The  ' 
'  learned  and  rude  multitude,  which  Clirist  died  for, 
'  ought  to  be  provided  for  also."     •  Clirist  would  that 
'  the  way  should  be  plain  and  open  to  every  man,' 
and  therefore,  we  ourselves  ought  io  endeavour,  with 
all '  our  strength  to  make  it  as  easy  as  can  be." 

He  tlien  alluded  to  the  war  against  the  Turks,  a 
hinted  that  it  would  be  better  to  try  to  convert  thero 
Do  we  wonder,  he  urged,  that  Ciiristiauity  does  not 
spread  ?  that  we  cannot  convert  the  Turks  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  laying  before  them  the  ponderous  tomes  c 
the  Schoolmen,  full  of  *  thorny  and  cumbrous  and  i 
'  extricably  subtle  imaginations  of  instants,  formalitie* 
'  quiddities,"  and  the  like  ?  We  ought  to  place  before" 
them  the  simple  philosophy  of  Clirist  contained  in  the 
Gospels  and  Apostolic  Epistles,  simplifying  even  their 
phraseology ;  giving  them  in  fact  the  pith  of  them  in 
as  simple  and  clear  a  form  as  possible.  And  of  what 
use  would  even  this  be  if  our  lives  belied  our  creed  % 
They  must  see  that  we  ourselves  are  servants  i 
imitators  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  do  not  covet  aayj 
thing  of  theirs  for  ourselves,  but  that  we  desire  then 
salvation  and  the  glorj'  of  Christ.  This  was  the  traq 
pure,  and  powerful  theology  which  in  olden  tir 
subjected  to  Christ  the  pride  of  philosophers  and  t 
sceptres  of  kings. 

Erasmus  then,  after  a  passing  censure  of  the  scand 
brought  upon  Christianity  by  the  warlike  policy  ( 

'  Englub  trsnalation.     London:  Jno.  Bjdilell,  1523. 
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priests  and  princes,  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  so  Chap.  xv. 

forth,  proceeded  to  criticise  the  religion  of  modern  ^.d.  1518. 

monks,  their  reliance  on  ceremonies,  their  degeneracy, 

and  worldliness. 

'  .  .  .  Once  the  monastic  life  was  a  retreat  or  retire- 
ment from  the  world,  of  men  who  were  called  out  of 
idolatry  to  Christ :  now  those  who  are  called  monks 
are  found  in  the  very  vortex  of  worldly  business, 
exercising  a  sort  of  tyrannical  rule  over  the  affairs 
of  men.  They  alone  are  holy,  other  men  are  scarcely 
Christians.  Why  should  we  thus  narrow  the  Christian 
profession^  when  Christ  wished  it  to  he  a^  broad  as  pos- 
sible ?  ^  Except  the  big  name,  what  is  a  state  but  one 
great  monastery?  Let  no  one  despise  another  because 
his  manner  of  life  is  different.  ...  In  every  path 
of  life  let  all  strive  to  attain  to  the  mind  of  Christ 
[scopum  Chrisii].  Let  us  assist  one  another,  neither 
env}'ing  those  who  surpass  us,  nor  despising  those 
who  may  lag  behind.  And  if  anyone  should  excel 
another,  let  him  beware  lest  he  be  like  the  Pharisee 
in  the  Gospel,  who  recounted  his  good  deeds  to 
God ;  rather  let  him  follow  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  say,  "  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant."  No  one 
more  truly  has  faith  than  he  who  distrusts  himself. 
No  one  is  really  further  from  true  religion  than  he 
who  thinks  himself  most  religious.  Nothing  is  worse 
for  Christian  piety  than  for  what  is  really  of  the 
world  to  be  misconstrued  to  be  of  Christ — ^for 
human  authority  to  be  preferred  to  Divine.'  * 
It  was  a  letter  firm  and  calm  in  its  tone,  and  well 
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Cur  dc  arctamuB  Chriati  pro-        ^  These  passages  are  condensed 
'  feasionem  quam  ille  latissime  voluit    in  the  translation. 
*  patere  ?  *  ' 
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lit.  XT.  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.    It  was  dated  from  Basle 

JITsTa.   in  August,  1618, 

The  '  Enchiridion,'  with  this  prefatory  letter,  was 
published  in  September,  together  with  some  minor 
works,  amongst  which  was  the  'Discussion  on  the 
'  Agony  in  the  Garden,'  including  Colet's  reply,  in 
which  he  had  expressed  his  \'iew8  on  the  theory  of  the 
'  manifold  senses '  of  Scripture,  the  whole  forming  i 
elegant  quarto  volume  printed  in  the  very  best  ty] 
of  Froben.  Another  beautiful  edition  was  publishe< 
at  Cologne  in  the  following  year. 


II.    THE    SECOND    EDITION    OF   THE    NEW    TESTAMK.NT 
(1518-19). 

The  time  had  come  for  Erasmus  more  fuUy 
publicly  to  reply  to  the  various  attacks  which  hi 
been  made  upon  the  'Novum  Instrument um.' 

Its  most  bitter  opponents  had  been  the  ignon 
Scotists  and  monks  who  were   caricatured 
'  EpistoiiK  Obscurorum  Viroruni.'     'There  are  noa 
wrote  Erasmus  to  a  friend,  '  who  bark  at  me  moi 
'  furiously  than  they  who  have  never  seen  even  tl 
'  outside  of  my  book.     Try  the  experiment  upon  an] 
'of  them,  and  you  will  find  what  I  tell  you  is  trut 
'  When  you  meet  any  one  of  these  brawlers,  let  him 
'  rave  on  at  my  New  Testament  till  he  has  made  him- 
'  self  hoarse  and  out  of  breath,  then  ask  him  gently 

*  whether  he  has  read  it.     If  he  have  the  impudent 

*  to  say  "  yes,"  urge  him  to  produce  one  passage  tl 
'  deserves  to  be  blamed.  You  will  find  that  he  cannot.'' 

To  opponents  such  as  these,  Erasmus  had  suffi- 

'  ErasmuB  t4)  Laurinus :  Epist.  ccclvi.     Sen  Jortio,  i.  140. 
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ciently  replied  by  the  re-issue  of  the  *  Enchiridion '  Chap,  xi 
with  the  new  prefatory  letter  to  Volzius.  a.d.  isis 

But  there  was  another  class  of  objectors  to  the 
'  Novum  Instrumentum '  who  were  not  ignorant  and 
altogether  bigoted,  and  who  honestly  differed  from 
the  views  of  Erasmus ;  some  of  them,  like  Luther, 
because  he  did  not  follow  the  Augustinian  theology ; 
others,  like  Eck,  who  adhered  to  Augustine's  theory  of 
verbal  inspiration ;  others,  again,  who  were  jealous  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  *  new  learning,'  and  saw  covert 
heresies  in  all  departures  from  the  beaten  track. 

The  reply  of  Erasmus  to  these  was  a  second  edition  Second 

,  edition  01 

of  his  New  Testament ;  and  this  was  already  in  course  the  New 
of  pubUcation  at  Froben's  press. ^  ment. 

Erasmus  took  pains  in  the  second  edition  to  correct 
an  inmiense  number  of  little  errors  which  had  crept 
into  the  first.  But  in  those  points  in  which  it  was 
the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Oxford  Eeformers, 
•he  altered  nothing,  unless  it  were  to  express  them 
more  clearly  and  strongly,  or  to  defend  what  he  had 
said  in  the  '  Novum  Instrumentum.' 

Thus  the  passage  condemned  by  Luther,  in  which 
the  resort  by  theologians  to  the  doctrine  of  '  original 
'  sin '  was  compared  to  the  invention  of  epicycles  by 
mediaeval  astronomers,  was  retained  in  all  essential 
particulars  without  modification.^ 

So,  too,  the  passages  censured  by  Eck  as  inimical 
to  the  Augustinian  theory  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  were  not  only  retained,  but  amplified, 
while  opportunity  was  taken  to  strengthen  the  argu- 


*  The  Epistle  at  the  beginning 
from  Leo  X.  to  Eraamus,  hears 
date  Sept.  1518.     March  1619  ia 


the  date  printed  at  the  end. 

'  Novum  Testamentum^  2nd  ed. 
p.  266. 
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p.  XV.  ments  in  favour  of  the  freer  view  of  inspiration  hi 
by  the  Oxford  Reformers.' 

Again ;  the  main  drift  and  spirit  of  the  body  of  tl 
work  remained  unchanged.  Its  title,  however,  wi 
altered    from    '  Novum   Inatrumentum '  to    '  No' 

*  Testamentum.' 
In  speaking  of  the  '  Novum  Instrumentum  '  it  waSj 

observed,  that  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  portioaj 
of  the  work  was  the  prefatory  matter,  especially 
'  Paraclesis.' 

This  '  Paraclesis  '  remained  the  same  in  the  second 
edition  as  in  the  '  Novum  Instrumentum,'  including 
the  passages  quoted  in  a  former  chapter,  urging 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  every  langu; 
so  that  it  might  become  the  common  property  of  the 
ploughntan  and  the  mechanic,  and  even  of  Turks  and 
Saracens,  and  ending  also  with  the  passage  in  which 
Erasmus  had  so  forcibly  summed  up  the  value  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  by  pointing  out  how  '  living 
•and  breathing  a  picture '  they  presented  of  Christ 
'  speaking,  heaUng,  dying,  and  rising  again,  bringing 

*  his  life  so  vividly  before  the  eye,  that  we  almost 

*  seem  to  have  seen  it  ourselves.' 
Next  to  the  '  Paraclesis.'  in  the  first  edition, 

followed  a  lew  paragraphs  treating  of  the  *  method 
'  theological  study.'  This  in  the  second  edition 
80  greatly  enlarged  as  to  become  an  important  feati 
of  the  work.  It  was  also  printed  separately, 
passed  through  several  editions  under  the  til 
'  Ratio  Ver(e  Theolvgiee.' 

Erasmus  in  this  treatise  pointed  out,  as  he  had  done 
before,  the  great  advantages  of  the  study  of  the  New 
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Testament  in  its  original  language,  and  urged  that  Chap,  x^ 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  natural  philosophy,  geo-  aj).  isis 
graphy,    history,    classics,     mythology,    should    be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  again  assigning  the  reason 
which  he  had  before  given, — *  that  we  may  follow 
'  the  story,  and  seem  not  only  to  read  it  but  to  see 

*  it ;  for  it  is  wonderful  how  much  light — ^how  much 
^life^  so  to  speak — is  thrown  by  this  method  into 
*what  before  seemed  dry  and  lifeless.' 

Contrasting  the  results  of  this  method  with  that  Example 
commonly  in  use  in  lectures  and  sermons,  he  exclaimed,  historical 

*  How  these  very  things  which  were  meant  to  warm  ™om^^ 
'  and  to  enliven,  themselves  lie  cold  and  without  any  Origen. 

*  life ! '  And  then,  to  give  an  example  of  the  true 
method,  he  recommended  the  student  to  study  the 
homily  of  Origen  on '  Abraham  commanded  to  sacrifice 
'  his  son,'  in  which  a  type  or  example  is  set  before 
our  eyes,  to  show  that  the  power  of  faith  is  stronger 
than  all  human  passions.  The  object  [of  Origen]  is  to 
point  out,  dwelling  on  each  little  circumstance,  by 
what  and  how  many  ways  the  trial  struck  home  over 
and  over  again  to  the  heart  of  the  father.     '  Take,  he 

*  said,  thy  son.    What  parent's  heart  would  not  soften 

*  at  the  name  of  son  ?  But  that  the  sacrifice  might 
'  be  still  greater,  it  is  added — thy  dearest  son — and 

*  yet  more  emphatic — whom  thou  lovest.  Here  surely, 
'  was  enough  for  a  human  heart  to  grapple  with.  .  .  . 
'  But  Isaac  was  more  than  merely  a  son,  he  was  the 
'  son  of  promise.  The  good  man  longed  for  posterity, 
'  and  all  his  hope  depended  on  the  life  of  this  one 
'  child.  He  was  commanded  to  ascend  a  high  moun-' 
'  tain,  and  it  took  him  three  days  to  get  there.  During 
'  all  the  time,  what  conflicting  thoughts  must  have 
'  rent  the  heart  of  the  parent !  his  human  affections 
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'■  '  on  the  one  side,  the  Divine  command  on  the  other. 

,  '  As  they  are  going,  the  boy  carrying  the  wood,  calls 
'  to  his  father  who  bears  the  fire  and  the  sword, 
'  "Father ! "  and  he  replies,  "  What  dost  thou  want, 
'  "  my  son  ?  "  How  must  the  heart  of  the  old  man  have 
'  throbbed  with  the  pulsations  of  his  love  !  Who  would 
'  not  have  been  moved  with  loving  pity  for  the  simpli- 

*  city  of  the  obedient  boy,  when  h?  said,  "Here  is  the 
' "  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  victim  ?  "  In  how 

*  many  ways  was  the  faith  of  Abraham  tried  I  And  now 
'mark  with  what  firmness,  with  what  constancy,  did 

*  he  go  on  doing  what  he  was  commanded  to  do.   He 
'  did  not  reply  to  God,  he  did  not  argue  with  him  con- 
'  cerning  his  promised  faithfulness,  he  did  not  eveid 
'  mourn  with  his  friends  and  relations  over  his  child-f 
'  lessness,  as  most  men  would  have  done  to  lighten  theis 

'  grief.   Seeing  the  place  afar  off,  he  told  his  servanbj 
'  to  stop,  lest  any  of  them  should  hinder  liis  carryinj 

*  out  what  was  commanded.  .  .  .  He  himself  built  thi 
'  altar ;  he  himself  bound  the  boy  and  put  him  on  tin 

*  wood  ;  the  sword  quivered  in  his  grasp,  and  woul^ 
'  have  slain  his  only  son,  on  whom  all  his  cherishet 

'  hope  of  posterity  depended,  had  not  suddenly  th^ 
'  voice  of  an  angel  stayed  the  old  man's  hand." ' 

Thus  (continued  Erasmus),  but  more  at  length  andl 
more  elegantly,  are  these  things  related  by  Origen,  I 
hardly  know  whether  more  to  the  pleasure  or  profit 
of  the  reader ;  although,  be  it  obser  ved,  they  are  con- 
strued altogether  according  to  the  hiatoiical  seme ;  nor 
does  he  apply  any  other  method  to  the  Hoi}'  Scriptures 
than  that  which  Donatus  apphes  to  the  comedies  of 
Terence  when  elucidating  the  meaning  of  the  classics. 
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It  would  almost  seem  that  Erasmus  might  have  read  Chap,  xv, 
Luther's  letter  to  Spalatin  in  which  he  complained  of  aj).  isis. 
St.  Jerome's  adhering  upon  principle  to  the  historical 
sense,  and  mourned  over  the  tendency  he  had  seen  in 
Erasmus  to  follow  his  example.  Luther  spoke  of  this 
literal  historical  method  of  interpretation  as  the  reason 
why,  in  the  hands  of  commentators  since  St.  Augustine, 
the  Bible  had  been  a  dead  book.  Erasmus  thought, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  only  way  to  restore  the 
position  of  the  Bible  as  a  living  book  was  to  apply  to 
it  the  same  method  which  common  sense  applied  to 
all  other  books ;  to  resume,  in  fact,  that  literal  and  his- 
torical method  which  had  been  neglected  since  the 
days  of  St.  Jerome,  and  which  Origen  had  so  success- 
fully applied  to  the  story  of  Abraham  in  the  passage 
he  had  cited.  It  is  singular  also  that,  in  quoting 
from  Origen  this  example  of  the  skilful  application  of 
the  historical  method,  he  was  quoting  from  the  father 
whose  rich  imagination  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  theory  of  *  the  manifold  senses.' 

The  adoption  of  the  common  sense  historical  method  X 
of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  made  it  possible  and 
needful  to  rest  faith  in  Christianity  on  its  own  evi- 
dences rather  than  upon  the  dogmatic  authority  of  the 
Church,  her  fathers,  doctors,  schoolmen,  or  councils. 
To  this  Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  fully  alive.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  throw  aside  the  authority  of  the 
general  consent  of  Christians,  especially  of  the  early 
fathers,  as  a  thing  of  naught,  but  he  was  too  conscious 
of  the  fallibility  of  all  such  authority  to  rest  wholly 
upon  it.  Besides,  one  evident  object  he  had  in  view 
was  to  gain  back  again  to  Christianity  those  disciples 
of  the  new  learning  who,  in  revulsion  from  the  Cluis- 
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jObas.  XV,  tianity  of  Alexander  VI.,  Csesar  Borgia,  and  Julius 
were  trying  to  satisfy  themselves  with  a  refined  sei 
pagan  philosophy.     And  no  ecclesiastical  authority 
could  arail  to  undo  what  ecclesiastical  scandal  had 
done  in  that  quarter. 

The  stress  which  in  this  httle  treatise  Erasmus 
upon  internal  evidence  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
few  examples, 

Take  first  the  following  argument  for  the  truth 
Christianity. 

He  recommends  the  student '  attentively  to  observe, 
'  in  both  New  and  Old  Testaments,  the  wonderful 
'  compass  and  consistency  of  the  whole  story,  if  I  nunb 
'  so  speak,  of  Christ  becoming  a  man  for  our  sa] 
'  This  will  help  us  not  only  more  rightly  to  understai 
'  what  we  read,  but  also  to  read  with  greater  faid 
'  For  no  lie  was  ever  framed  with  such  skill  as  i 
'everything  to  comport  with  itself.  Compare  the 
'  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
'  foreshadowed  Clirist,  and  these  same  things  happeo,-. 

*  ing  as  they  were  revealed  to  the  eye  of  faith.     Ne: 
'  to  them  was  the  testimony  of  angels — of  C 

*  to  the  Virgin  at  his  conception,  and  again  of  a  choi 
'  of  angels  at  his  birth.  Then  came  the  testimony  i 
'  the  shepherds,  then  that  of  the  Magi,  besides  that  fl 
'Simeon  and  Anna.  John  the  Baptist  foretold  I  ' 
'  coming.  He  pointed  him  out  with  his  finger  i 
'  he  came  as  he  whose  coming  the  prophets  predict© 
'  And  lest  we  should  not  know  what  to  hope  for  froi 
'  him,  he  added,  "  Behold  him  who  taketh  away  t 
'  "  sin  of  the  world  !  "  .  .  . 

'  Next  observe  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  how  1; 
'  grew  up  to  youth,  always  in  favour  with  both  ( 
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and  man.  ...  At  twelve  years  of  age,  teaching  and  Chap.  xv. 
listening  in  the  temple,  he  first  gave  a  glimpse  of  a.d.  1518. 
what  he  was.  Then  by  his  first  miracle,  at  the  mar- 
riage feast,  in  private,  he  made  himself  known  to  a 
few.  For  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  been  baptized 
and  commended  by  the  voice  of  his  Father  and  the 
sign  of  the  dove ;  lastly,  not  until  after  he  had* been 
tried  and  proved  by  the  forty  days'  fast  and  the 
temptation  of  Satan,  that  he  commenced  the  work  of 
preaching.  Mark  his  birth,  education,  preaching, 
death ;  you  will  find  nothing  but  a  perfect  example  of 
poverty  and  humility,  yea  of  innocence.  The  whole 
range  of  his  doctrine,  as  it  was  consistent  with  itself, 
so  it  was  consistent  with  his  life,  and  also  consistent 
with  his  nature.  He  taught  innocence;  he  himself  so 
lived  that  not  even  suborned  witnesses,  after  trying  in 
many  ways  to  do  so,  could  find  anything  that  could 
plausibly  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He  taught  gentle- 
ness :  he  himself  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter. 
He  taught  poverty,  and  we  do  not  read  that  he  ever 
possessed  anything.  He  warned  against  ambition 
and  pride :  he  himself  washed  his  disciples'  feet.  He 
taught  that  this  was  the  way  to  true  glory  and  im- 
mortality :  he  himself,  by  the  ignominy  of  the  cross, 
has  obtained  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ; 
and  whilst  he  sought  no  earthly  kingdom,  he  earned 
the  empire  both  of  heaven  and  earth.  When  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  he  taught  what  he  had  taught  before. 
He  had  taught  that  death  is  not  to  be  feared  by  the 
good,  and  on  that  account  he  showed  himself  risen 
again.  In  the  presence  of  the  same  disciples  he  as- 
cended into  heaven,  that  we  might  know  whither  we 
are  to  strive  to  follow.    Tjastly,  that  heavenly  Spirit 
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■  '  descended  which  by  its  inspiration  made  his  apostles 
'  what  Christ  wished  them  to  be.  You  may  perhaps 
'  find  in  the  books  of  Plato  or  Seneca  what  is  not  in- 
'  consistent  with  the  teacliing  of  Christ ;  you  may  find 
'  in  the  life  of  Socrates  some  things  which  are  certainly 
'  consistent  with  the  life  of  Christ ;  but  this  wide  range, 
'  and  all  things  belonging  to  it  in  harmonious  agree- 
'  ment  inter  se,  you  will  find  in  Christ  alone.  There 
*  are  many  things  in  the  prophets  both  divinely  said 
'  and  piously  done,  many  things  in  Moses  and  other 
'  men  famous  for  holiness  of  life,  but  this  complete 
'  range  you  wiU  not  find  in  any  jnan.' '  .  ,  .  , 

From  this  general  view  of  the  'wonderful  compass 
'  and  consistency  of  the  whole  story '  let  us  pass  with 
Erasmus  to  details.  We  shall  find  him  following  the 
same  method  in  treating  of  each  point,  taking  pains 
to  rest  his  belief  rather  on  the  evidence  of  facts  than 
upon  mere  dogmatic  authority. 

Thus  in  treating  of  the  '  in7iocence  of  Christ,'  it  woi 
have  been  easy  to  have  quoted  a  few  authoritati' 
passages  from  the  Apostolic  epistles,  and  to  have  rehed 
upon  these,  but  Erasmus  chose  rather  to  rest  on  the 
variety  of  evidence  afforded  by  the  many  different 
kinds  of  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  After  alluding  to  the  testimony 
the  voice  from  heaven,  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  friends  of  Jesus,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

'  .  .  .  .  Tlie  men  who  were  sent  to  take  him  bor? 
'  witness  that  "  never  man  spake  as  this  man."  .  .  . 
'  Pilate  also  bore  witness,  "  I  am  pure  from  the  blood 
'  "  of  this  just  man ;  see  ye  to  it."  PUate's  wife  also  bore 
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*  witness,  "have  nothing  to  do  with  \h?A,  just  person''  Chap.  xv. 
* . . .  Hostile  judges  recognised  his  innocence, rejecting  a.d.  lois. 

*  the  evidence  of  the  many  witnesses.    They  declared, 

*  and  themselves  were  witnesses,  that  the  suborned  men 

*  lied:  they  had  nothing  to  object  but  the  saying  about 

*  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  .  .  . 

*  The  wretched  Judas  confessed,  "  I  have  sinned,  in 

*  "  betraying  innocent  blood."     The  centurion  at  the 

*  cross  confessed,  "  truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 
'  The  wicked  Pharisees  confessed  that  they  had  no- 

*  thing  to  lay  to  his  charge  why  he  should  be  cruci- 

*  fied,  but  the  saying  about  the  temple.     Thus  was 

*  he  so  guiltless,  that  nothing  could  even  be  invented 

*  against  him  with  any  show  of  probability.'^ 

In  the  same  way,  in  order  to  show  that  Christ  was  Proofs  of 
truly  a  manj  instead  of  quoting  texts  to  prove  it,  he  humanity, 
pointed  to  the  facts  *  that  he  called  himself  the  "  Son 

*  "  of  man; "  that  he  grew  up  through  the  usual  stages 

*  of  growth ;  that  he  slept,  ate,  hungered,  and  thirsted ; 

*  that  he  was  wearied  by  travel ;  that  he  was  touched 

*  by  human  passibns.     We  read  in  Matthew  that  he 

*  pitied  the  crowd ;  in  Mark,  that  he  was  angry  and 

*  grieved  and  groaned  in  spirit ;  in  John,  that  his  mind 

*  was  moved  before  his  passion ;  that  such  was  his 
'  anguish  in  the  garden  that  his  sweat  was  like  drops 

*  of  blood ;  that  he  thirsted  on  the  cross,  which  was 

*  what  usually  happened  during  crucifixion ;  that  he 
'  wept  over  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  that  he  wept  and 

*  was  moved  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.'  ^ 

And  in  the  same  way  to  prove  Christ's  divinity,  Proofs  of 
Erasmus  pointed  to  his  miracles,  and  their  consistency  nity  of 

Christ. 

^  Novum  Testamentunif  2nd  ed.  pp.  34, 36.  ^  Ibid,  p.  32. 
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XV.  with  his  own  declarations.  Again  he  wrote,  ' 
*j).  1618.  ■  indeed  would  look  for  true  salvation  from  a  meri 
'  man  ? ...  He  said  that  he  was  sent  from,  heaven,  that 
'  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  he  had  been  in  heaven. 
'  He  called  God  his  Father ;  and  the  Jews  understood 
'  what  he  meant  by  it,  for  they  said,  "Thou,  a  man, 
'"makest  thyself  God."  Lastly,  he  rose  from  the  dead. 
'  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sent  down  the  Paraclete, 
'  by  whom  the  Apostles  were  suddenly  refreshed.'' 

Another  subject  upon  which  Erasmus  dwelt  was'lhe 
'  way  which  was  adopted  by  Christ  to  draw  the  world 

*  under  his  influence.'  He  showed  how  the  prophets 
and  the  preaching  of  John  had  prepared  the  way  for 
him.  '  He  did  not  seek  suddenly  to  change  the  world; 
'  for  it  is  difficult  to  remove  from  men's  minds  what 

*  they  have  imbibed  in  childliood,  and  what  has  been 
'  handed  down  to  them  by  common  consent  from  their 

*  ancestors.  First,  John  went  before  with  the  baptism 
'  of  repentance ;  then  the  Apostles  went  forth,  not  yet 
'  announcing  the  coming  Messiah,  but  only  that  the 
'  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand.  "By  means  of  poor 
'  and  unlearned  men  the  thing  began, . . .  and  for  a  long 
'  while  he  bore  with  the  rudeness  and  distrust  of  even 
'  these,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  have  believed 
'  rashly.  Thomas  pertinaciously  disbeUeved,  and  not 
'  until  he  had  touched  the  marks  of  the  nails  and  tlie 
'  spear  did  he  exclaim, "  My  Lord  and  my  God ! "  Wlien 
'  about  to  ascend  to  heaven,  he  upbraided  all  of  them 
'  for  their  hardness  of  heart  and  difficulty  in  believing 

'  what  they  had  seen He  added  the  evidence 

•  of  miracles,  but  even  these  were  nothing  but  acts  of 

'  Nowm  Testamentum,  Snd  ed.  p.  32.    These  pasHtges  ftra  >i 
tUe  translalion. 
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*  kindness.  He  never  worked  a  miracle  for  anyone  who  Chap.  xv. 

*  had  not  faith.     The  crowd  were  witnesses  of  nearly  aj>.  1518. 
'  all  he  did.     He  sent  the  lepers  to  the  priests,  not 

*  that  they  might  be  healed,  but  that  it  might  be  more 
^  clearly  known  that  they  were  healed.  .  .  .  And  for 
^  all  the  benefits  he  rendered,  he  never  once  took  any 
^  reward,  nor  glory,  nor  money,  nor  pleasure,  nor  rule, 
'  so  that  the  suspicion  of  a  corrupt  motive  might  not 
'  be  imputed  to  him.     And  it  was  not  till  after  the 

*  Holy  Spirit  had  been  sent  that  the  Gospel  trumpet 
'  was  sounded  through  the  whole  world,  lest  it  should 
*seem  that  he  had  sought  anything  for  himself  while 
'  alive.  Moreover,  there  is  no  testimony  held  more 
^  efficacious  amongst  mortals  than  blood.  By  his 
^  own  death,  and  that  of  his  disciples,  he  set  a  seal  to 

*  the  truth  of  his  teaching.  I  have  already  alluded 
^  to  the  consistency  of  his  whole  life.'  ^ 

These  passages  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  means 
by  which,  in  this  treatise,  Erasmus  sought  to  bring  out 
the  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  the  true  foundation  of 
the  Christian  faith,  instead  of  the  dogmas  of  scholastic 
theology.  After  thus  thoughtfully  dwelling  upon  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  Christ,  he  proceeds  to  examine  his 
teaching,  and  he  concludes  that  there  were  two  things 
which  he  peculiarly  and  perpetually  inculcated — faith 
and  love — and,  after  describing  them  more  at  length, 
he  writes,  *  Eead  the  New  Testament  through,  you  will  Precepts 

*  not  find  in  it  any  precept  which  pertains  to  cere^e^  Tes- 
'  monies.     Where  is  there  a  single  word  of  meats  oy  ^*™®°** 

'  vestments?  Where  is  there  any  mention  of  fasts  ana 
the  like  ?    Love  alone  He  calls  His  precept.     Cere- 

^  Novum  Testamentum,  2nd  ed.  pp.  35,  96. 
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'.  '  monies  give  rise  to  differences  ;  from  love  Sows  peace. 

.  ' .  .  .  And  yet  we  burden  those  who  have  been  made 
'  free  by  the  blood  of  Christ  with  all  these  almost 
*  senseless  and  more  than  Jewish  constitutions  1 ' ' 

Finally,  turning  from  the  New  Testament  and  its 
theology  to  the  Schoolmen  and  theirs,  he  exclaimed, 
'  What  a  spectacle  it  is  to  see  a  divine  of  eighty  years 
'  old  knowing  nothing  but  mere  sopliisms ! '  •  and  ended 
with  the  sentences  which  have  already  been  quoted  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  shorter  treatise  prefixed  to 
'  Novum  Instrumentum.' 

This  somewhat  lengthy  examination  of  '  the  methi 
'  of  true  theology  '  will  not  have  been  fruitless,  if  it 
should  place  beyond  dispute  what  was  pointed  out  with 
reference  to  the  'Novum  Instrumentum,'  that  its  value 
lay  more  in  its  prefaces,  and  its  main  drift  and  spirit 
as  a  whole,  than  hi  the  critical  exactness  of  ita  Greek 
text  or  the  correctness  of  its  readings.  If  it  could  be 
said  of  the  '  Novum  Instrumentum  '  that  much  of  its 
value  lay  in  its  preface — in  its  beautiful  "■  Paraclesis' — 
it  may  also  be  said  that  the  importance  of  the  second 
edition  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the 
^  Ratio  Venr  TheologuB.' 

And  as,  hke  its  forerunner,  this  second  edition  wi 
forth  under  the  shield  of  Leo  X.'s  approval,  with 
additional  sanction  of  the  Archbishops  of  Basle  and 
Canterbury,  and  with  all  the  prestige  of  former  succi 
it  must  have  been  felt  to  be  not  only  a  firm  and  digni- 
fied,but  also  a  triumphant  reply  to  the  various  attacks 
which  had  been  made  upon  Erasmus — a  reply  more 
powerful  than  the  keenest  satire  or  the  most  bitter 
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vective  could  have  been — a  reply  in  which  the  honest  Chap.  xv. 
dissentient  found  a  calm  restatement  of  what  perhaps  a.d.  i518. 
he  had  only  half  comprehended ;  the  candid  critic,  the 
errors  of  which  he  complained  corrected;  and  the  blind 
bigot,  the  luxury  of  something  further  to  denounce.^ 


Loavain 


III.  Erasmus's  health  gives  way  (1518). 
After  several  months'  hard  and  close  labour  in  Fro-  ErasmuB 

IfiftVGB 

ben's  office  in  the  autumn  of  1518,  Erasmus  left  Basle,  Basle, 
jaded  and  in  poor  health.  As  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey  to  Louvain  his  maladies  increased.  Carbuncles 
made  their  appearance,  and  added  to  the  pains  of 
travel.  He  reached  Louvain  thoroughly  ill;  and  Beaches 
turned  into  the  house  of  the  hospitable  printer,  Thierry  m.' 
Martins,  almost  exhausted.  A  physician  was  sent  for. 
He  told  Martins  and  his  wife  that  Erasmus  had  the 
plague,  and  never  came  again  for  fear  of  contagion. 
Another  was  sent  for,  but  he  likewise  did  not  repeat 
his  visit.  A  third  came,  and  pronounced  it  not  to  be 
the  plague.  A  fourth,  at  the  first  mention  of  ulcers, 
was  seized  with  fear,  and  though  he  promised  to  call 
again,  sent  his  servant  instead.  And  thus  for  weeks 
lay  Erasmus,  ill  and  neglected  by  the  doctors,  in  the 
house  of  the  good  printer  at  Louvain.^ 


Some  monks  were  drinking  together  at  Cologne,  a 
city  where  Erasmus  had  many  bigoted  enemies.    One 


^  When,  after  the  drd  edition  had 
been  published  and  a  4th  was  in 
preparation,  in  1526,  a  Doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  attacked  the  New 
Testament  of  Erasmus,  he  was  able 
triumphantly  to  ask  him,  '  what  he 
'wanted?'      His  New  Testament 


had  already  been  '  scattered  abroad 
'by  the  printers  in  thousands  of 
'copies  over  and  over  again.'  His 
critic  ^should  have  written  in  time  / ' 
— Erasmus  to  the  Faculty  of  Paris. 
Jortin,  iL  App.  No.  zliz.  p.  492. 
«  Eras.  Op.  iii.  pp.  374,  376. 
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Chap.  XV.  of  the  fraternity  of  preaching  friars  brought  to  them 
Aj).  1618.  the  news  that  Erasmus  was  dead  at  Louvain  !     The 

f 

Joy  of  the  intelligence  was  received  with  applause  by  the  con- 
monks  at..«  1  1  •  -I  .  .1  1 

the  report  vivial  monks,  and  again  and  again  was  the  applause 
de^of     repeated,  when  the  preacher  added,  in  his  monkish 
Erasmus.    Latin,  that  Erasmus  had  died,  like  a  heretic  as  he  was, 
' sine  lu^j  sine  ancx,  sine  Deus' ^ 


1  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  432,  D  and  E. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

I.    ERASMUS   DOES   NOT   DIE   (1518). 

The  monks  of  Cologne  were  disappointed.     Erasmus  Chap. 

did  not  die.     His  illness  turned  out  not  to  be  the  L 

plague.  After  four  weeks' nursing  at  the  good  printer's  ^•^•^^^®- 
house,  he  was  well  enough  to  be  removed  to  his  own 
lodgings  within  the  precincts  of  the  college.     Thence 
he  wrote  to  Beatus  Ehenanus  in  these  words  : — 

Erasmus  to  Beatus  Rhenanus} 

...... 

*  My  dear  Beatus, — Who  would  have  believed  that  ErasmuB 
'  this  frail  delicate  body,  now  weaker  from  increasing  his  mneL 
'  age,  after  the  toils  of  so  many  journeys,  after  the 
'  labours  of  so  many  studies,  should  have  survived 

*  such  an  illness  ?     You  know  how  hard  I  had  been 
'  working  at  Basle  just  before A  suspicion 

*  had  crossed  my  mind  that  this  year  would  prove 

*  fatal  to  me,  one  malady  succeeded  so  rapidly  upon 

*  another,  and  each  worse  than  the  one  which  pre- 
'  ceded  it.     When  the  disease  was  at  its  height,  I 

*  neither  felt  distressed  with  desire  of  life,  nor  did  I 

*  tremble  at  the  fear  of  death.     All  my  hope  was  in 

*  Christ  alone,  and  I  prayed  for  nothing  to  him  except 

^  Eras.  Epist  ocdvii. 
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■     '  that  he  would  do  what  he  thought  best  for  me. 
'  Formerly,  when  a  youth,  I  remember  I  used   to 


'  tremble  at  the  very  name  of  death ! 


Had  Erasmus  fallen  a  victim  to  the  plague  and 
died  at  the  house  of  Martins  the  printer,  as  the  friar 
had  reported,  and  the  convivial  monks  had  too  readily 
beheved,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  his  death  would 
have  been  as  dark  and  godless  aa  they  fancied  it 
might  have  been.  As  it  was,  instead  of  dying  without 
hghted  tapers  and  crucifix  and  transubstantiated 
wafer,  or,  in  monkish  jargon,  ^sine  hix,  sine  criu:,  sine 
Detis,'  their  enemy  stUl  lived,  and  the  disappointed 
monks,  instead  of  ill-concealed  rejoicings  over  his 
death,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  for  many 
years  to  come  with  muttering  in  quite  another  tone, 
'  It  were  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been 
'  born.' '  ■ 

II.    MORE   AT   TUE   COURT   OF    HENRY    VIII.    (1618).         V 

While  the  plague  had  been  raging  in  Germany,  the 
sweating  sickness  had  been  continuing  its  ravages  in 
England.  Before  More  left  for  Calais  it  had  struck 
down,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  Ammonius,  with  whom 
Erasmiia  and  More  had  long  enjoyed  intimate  friend- 
ship. Wolaey  also  had  narrowly  escaped  with  his  lif^ 
after  repeated  attacks.  When  More  returned  frd 
the  embassy  he  found  the  sickness  still  raging, 
the  spring  of  1518  the  court  was  removed  to  Abioj 
don,  to  escape  the  contagion  of  the  great  city  ;  i 
whilst  there.  More,  who  now  was  obliged  to  foUoi 
the  King  wherever  he  might  go,  had  to  busy  1 

I  Eras.  C^.  iii.  UOO,  D.     Brewer,  ii.NoB.  3670,  3(171,  dated  Sept.  16lfl 
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with  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  its  spread  in      Chap. 
Oxford,  where  it  had  made  its  appearance.^  L 

Whilst  at  Abingdon,  he  was  called  upon,  also,  to  in- 
terfere with  his  influence  to  quiet  a  foolish  excitement 
which  had  seized  the  students  at  Oxford.  It  was  not 
the  spread  of  the  sweating  sickness  which  had  caused 
their  alarm ;  but  the  increasing  taste  for  the  study  of 
Greek  had  roused  the  fears  of  divines  of  the  old  school. 
The  enemies  of  the  *  new  learning '  had  raised  a  fac- 
tion agamst  it.  The  students  had  taken  sides,  caUing 
themselves  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and,  not  content  with  Greeks 
wordy  warfare,  they  had  come  to  open  and  public  jans  at 
insult.  At  length,  the  most  virulent  abuse  had  been  ^^^^'^^* 
poured  upon  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  even 
from  the  university  pulpit,  by  an  impudent  and  igno- 
rant preacher.  He  had  denounced  all  who  favoured 
Greek  studies  as  *  heretics ; '  in  his  coarse  phraseology, 
those  who  taught  the  obnoxious  language  were  *  dia- 
'  bolos  maximos  '  and  its  students  '  diabolos  minutulos.* 

More,  upon  hearing  what  had  been  passing,  wrote  a 
letter  of  indignant  but  respectful  remonstrance  to  the 
university  authorities.^  He  and  Pace  interested  the 
King  also  in  the  affair,  and  at  their  suggestion  he  took 
occasion  to  express  his  royal  pleasure  that  the  students 

*  would  do  well  to  devote  themselves  with  energy  and 

*  spirit  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature ; '  and  so,  says 
Erasmus,  *  silence  was  imposed  upon  these  brawlers.'^ 

On  another  occasion  the  King  and  his  courtiers  had 
attended  Divine  service.  The  court  preacher  had,  like 
the  Oxford  divine,  indulged  in  abuse  of  Greek  litera- 


*  Brower,  preface,  ccxi.  i  p.  662-667. 

^  Jortin's  Life  of  Eratmus^  App.  |      *  Eras.  Op,  iii.  p.  408,  b. 
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c^,      ture  and  the  modern  school  of  interpretation — having 

Erasmus  and  his  New  Testament  in  his  eye.     Pace 

"■  *^^^'  looked  at  the  King  to  see  what  he  thought  of  it.  The 
King  answered  his  look  with  a  satirical  smile.  After 
the  sermon  the  divine  was  ordered  to  attend  upon  the 
King.  It  was  arranged  that  More  should  reply  to 
the  arguments  he  had  urged  against  Greek  literature. 
After  he  had  done  so,  llie  divine,  instead  of  replying 
to  his  arguments,  dropped  down  on  his  knees  before 
the  King,  and  simply  prayed  for  forgiveness,  urging, 
however,  by  way  of  extenuating  his  fault,  that  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  spirit  in  his  sermon  when  he 
poured  forth  all  this  abuse  of  the  Greek  language. 
'  But,'  the  King  here  observed,  'that  spirit  was  not 
'  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  the  spirit  of  foolishness. '  He 
then  asked  the  preacher  what  works  of  Erasmus  he 
looiiaii  had  read.  He  had  not  read  any.  '  Then,'  said  the 
c^urt  King,  '  you  prove  yourself  to  be  a  fool,  for  you  con 
'  deran  what  you  have  never  read.'  •  I  read  once, 
replied  the  divine,  '  a  thing  called  the  "  Moria." 
Pace  here  suggested  that  there  was  a  decided 
gruity  between  that  and  the  preacher.  And  fii 
the  preacher  himself  relented  so  far  as  to  admit :— ^ 
•After  all  I  am  not  so  iwi/  hostile  to  Greek  letters, 
*  because  they  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew.'  The 
King,  wondering  at  the  distinguished  folly  of  the 
bade  him  retire,  but  with  strict  injunctions  ne' 
again  to  preach  at  Court  1 ' 

So  far,  then,  from  Mere's  new  position  having 
ting;ui8hed  his  own  opinions  or  changed  his  views, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  now  and  then 
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advance  the  interests  of  the  *  new  learning/  and  to  '    Chap. 
act  the  part  of  its  *  friend  at  court.'  L 

A.D.  1518. 

III.    THE   EVENING   OF   COLET'S   LIFE   (1518-19). 

The  sweating  sickness  continued  its  ravages  in  Eng-  The 
land,  striking  down  one  here  and  another  there  with  sickness, 
merciless  rapidity.  It  was  generally  fatal  on  the  first 
day.  If  the  patient  survived  twenty-four  hours  he  was 
looked  upon  as  out  of  danger.  But  it  was  liable  to 
recur,  and  sometimes  attacked  the  same  person  four 
times  in  succession.  This  was  the  case  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  whilst  several  of  the  royal  retinue  were  at- 
tacked and  carried  ofi*  at  once,  Wolsey's  strong  consti- 
tution carried  him  through  four  successive  attacks.^ 

During  the  period  of  its  ravages  Colet  was  three  Coietthree 
times  attacked  by  it  and  survived,  but  with  a  consti-  attaoked 
tution  so  shattered,  and  with  symptoms  so  premonitory    ^  ^ ' 
of  consumptive  tendencies,  as  to  suggest  to  him  that 
the  time  might  not  be  far  distant  when  he  too  must 
follow  after  his  twenty-one  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
leave  his  aged  mother  the  survivor  of  all  her  children. 
Meanwhile  an  accidental  ray  of  light  falls  here  and 
there  upon  the  otherwise  obscure  life  of  Colet  during 
these  years  of  peril,  revealing  little  pictures,  too  beauti- 
ful in  their  simple  consistency  with  all  else  we  know 
of  him  to  be  passed  by  unheeded. 

The  first  glimpse  we  get  of  Colet  reveals  him  engaged 
in  the  careful  and  final  completion  of  the  rules  and 
statutes  by  which  his  school  was  to  be  governed  after 
his  own  death.  Having  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life 
and  his  fortune  in  the  foundation  of  this  school,  as  the 


*  Four  Years  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  ii.  p.  127. 
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best  means  of  promoting  the  cause  whicli  he  had  so 
deeply  at  Iieart,one  might  have  expected  that  he  would 
have  tried,  in  fixing  his  statutes,  to  give  permanei 
and  perpetuity  to  his  own  views.     This  is  what  mi 
people  try  to  do  by  endowments  of  this  kind, 

No  sooner  do  most  reformers  clear  away  a  little 
ground,  and  discover  what  they  take  to  be  truths,  than 
they  attempt,  by  organising  a  sect,  founding  endo' 
ments,  and  framing  articles  and  trust-deeds,  to  eecu] 
the  permanent  tradition  of  their  own  views  to  posteril 
in  the  form  in  which  they  are  apprehended  by  them- 
selves. Hence,  in  the  very  act  of  striking  off  the  fettere 
of  the  past,  they  are  often  forging  the  fetters  of 
future.     Even  the  Protestant  Reformers,  whilst  on  tl 
one  hand  bravely  breaking  the  yoke  under  which  theil 
ancestors  had  lived  in  bondage,  ended  by  fixing  another 
on  the  neck  of  their  posterity.    Those  who  remained 
in  the  old  bondage  found  themselves,  as  the  result  of 
the  Reformation,  bound  still  tighter  under  Tridentine 
decrees  :  whilst  those  who  had  joined  the  exodus,  amL 
entered  the  promised  land  of  the  Reformers,  found  it 
be  a  land  of  almost  narrower  boundaries  than  the  oi 
they  had  left.     Preed  from  Papal  thraldom  it  might  be, 
but  bound  down  by  an  Augustinian  theology  as  rigid 
and  dogmatic  as  that  from  which  they  had  escaped. 

If  Colet  did  not  do  likewise,  he  resisted  with  singular 
wisdom  and  success  a  temptation  which  besets  every 
one  under  his  circumstances.  That  Colet  strove  to 
found  no  sect  of  his  own  has  already  been  seen.  If  the 
movement  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  set  agoing 
had  produced  its  fruits — if  a  school  or  party  had  bei 
the  result — he  had  not  called  it,  or  felt  it  to  be,  in  an] 
way  his  oicn  ;  he  might  call  it '  Erasmican '  in  joke,  an# 
leave  Erasmus  indignantly  to  repudiate  '  that  name  of 
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*  division ; '  but  Erasmus  expressed  the  view  of  Colet  as     chap. 
well  as  his  own  when  he  said  to  the  abbot,  *  Why  should     L 

*  we  try  to  narrow  what  Christ  intended  to  be  broad  ? '  ^'^'  ^^^^' 

Perfectly  consistent  with  this  feeling,  Colet  did  not 
now  show  any  anxiety  to  perpetuate  his  own  par- 
ticular views  by  means  of  the  power  which,  as  the 
founder  of  the  endowment,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
exercise.  The  truth  was,  I  think,  that  he  retained  the 
spirit  of  free  enquiry — the  mind  open  to  light  from 
whatever  direction — to  the  last,  in  full  faith  that  the 
facts  of  Christianity — in  so  far  as  they  are  facts — 
must  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from 
the  discovery  of  other  facts  in  other  fields  of  knowledge. 
As  I  have  before  pointed  out,  the  Oxford  Eeformers 
felt  that  they  were  living  in  an  age  of  discovery  and 
progress ;  they  never  dreamed  that  they  had  reached 
finality  either  iu  knowledge  or  creed ;  it  would  have 
been  a  sad  blow  to  their  hopes  if  they  had  been  told 
that  they  had.  They  took  a  humble  view  of  their 
own  attainments,  and  had  faith  in  the  future. 

In  this  spirit  do  we  find  Colet  in  these  days  of  peril  Coiet 
from  the  sweating  sickness,  and  conscious  that  his  statutes  oi 
shattered  health  must  soon  give  way,  settling  the  ^^  school 
statutes  of  his  school  with  a  wisdom  seldom  surpassed 
even  in  more  modem  times. 

First,  with  great  practical  shrewdness,  instead  of 
putting  his  school  under  the  charge  of  ecclesiastics  or 
clergymen,  he  intrusted  it  entirely  *  to  the  most  honest 

*  and  faithful  fellowship  of  the  Mercers  of  London ' 
As  Erasmus  expressed  it,  *  of  the  whole  concern,  he  set 
'  in  charge,  not  a  bishop,  not  a  chapter,  not  dignitaries, 

*  but  married  citizens  of  established  reputation.'  *  Time 


\ 


^  Eras.  Op,  iii.  p.  467,  E.  See  also 


edition  of  Dean  Colet  on  the  Sacra- 


Mr.   Lupton^s  Introduction  to  his    ments  of  the  Church,  pp.  19  and  26. 
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had  been  when  Colet  had  regarded  '  marriage '  as 
almost  an  unholy  thing.  But  he  had  seen  much  both 
of  the  church  and  the  world  since  then ;  and  as  perhaps 
his  faith  in  Bionysian  speculations  had  lessened,  his 
Englisli  common  sense  had  more  and  more  asserted 
its  own.  He  had,  as  already  mentioned,  wisely  advised 
Thomas  More  to  marry.  In  his  *  Right  fruitful  Admoni- 
'  tion  concerning  the  Order  of  a  good  Christian  Maa.'l 
'  Life,'  from  which  I  have  quoted  before,  he  had  si 
'  If  thou  intend  to  marry,  or  be  married,  and  hast  a 
'  good  wife,  thank  our  Lord  therefor,  for  she  is  of  his 
'  sending.'     So  now  he  intrusted  his  school  to  '  married 

*  citizens  ; '  and  Erasmus  adds, '  when  he  was  asked  the 
'  reason,  he  said,  that  nothing  indeed  is  certain  in  human 
'  affairs,  but  that  yet  amongst  these  he  had  found  the 
'  least  corruption.'  ...  He  used  to  declare  that  he  had 
'  nowhere  found  less  corrupt  morals  than  among  married 
'  people,  because  natural  affection,  the  care  of  their  chil- 
'  dren,and  domestic  duties,  are  Uke  so  many  rails  which 
'  keep  thera  from  sUding  into  all  kinds  of  vice.'  ^ 

In  defining  the  duties  and  salaries  of  the  masters  of 
his  school,  he  provided  expressly  that  they  might  be 
married  men  (and  those  chosen  by  him  actually  were 
so)  ;^  but  they  were  to  hold  their  office  '  in  no  rome  of 
'continuance  and  perpetuity.but  upon  their  dutyin  the 

*  school.'  The  chaplain  was  to  be  '  some  good,  honestij 
'  and  virtuous  man,  and  to  help  to  teach  in  the  schooL* 
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■  Ersa.  Op.  iii.  p.  457,  E. 

•  Ibid.  p.  459,  A  and  B. 

*  WIlli&inLillj  wsB  marnedand 
had  aeverti  children.  TheHUr-maa.  . 
ter,  John  Rigbtwjse,  married  his  I 
daughter.  Mr.  Luptaniaromsiiie, 
th»t  in  vol.  iv,  of  Stow'8  Historical 


Culiectiont  (Harieian,  No.  460),  foL 
66  A,  is  a  Lalin  epitaph,  in  ten  lines, 
b;  LilljOD  his  nife.  Her  aame  is 
iipelt  'Hngnes,'  aod  (if  the  reading 
be  correct)  the;  appear  to  have  Ltd 
fifteen  children. 
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Eespecting  the  children  he   expressed  his   desire     Chip. 

to  be  that  they  should  not  be  received  into  the  school    1 

until  they  could  read  and  write  fairly,  and  explained  ^^'  ^^^^ 
'  what  they  shall  be  taught '  in  general  terms ;  *  for,' 
said  he,-  *  it  passeth  my  wit  to  devise  and  determine 
'  in  particular.' 

Then,  last  of  all,  he  added  the  following  clause, 
headed,  ^  Liberty  to  Declare  the  Statutes : ' — 

*  And  notwithstanding  these  statutes  and  ordinances  Coiet 
^  before  written,  in  which  I  have  declared  my  mind  and  ^ves^ 

*  will;  yet  because  in  time  to  come  many  things  may  and  2terthe 

*  shall  survive  and  grow  by  many  occasions  and  causes  statutes. 
'  which  at  the  making  of  this  book  was  not  possible  to 

*  come  to  mind ;  in  consideration  of  the  assured  truth 
'  and  circumspect  wisdom  and  faithful  goodness  of  the 
'  most  honest  and  substantial  fellowship  of  the  Mercery 

*  of  London,  to  whom  I  have  committed  all  the  care  of 

*  the  school,  and  trusting  in  their  fidelity  and  love  that 
^  they  have  to  God  and  man  and  to  the  school ;  and 

*  also  believing  verily  that  they  shall  always  dread  the 

*  great  wrath  of  God  : — Both  all  this  that  is  said^  and 

*  all  that  is  not  said,  which  hereafter  shall  come  into  my 

*  mind  while  I  live  to  be  saidy  I  leave  it  wholly  to  their 
^  discretion  and  charity :  I  mean  of  the  wardens  and 

*  assistances  of  the  fellowship,  with  such  other  counsel 
*as   they  shall  call  unto  them — ^good  lettered  and 

*  learned  men — they  to  add  and  diminish  of  this  book 
'  and  to  supply  it  in  every  defaxdt ;  and  also  to  declare  in 

*  it  every  obscurity  and  darkness  as  time  and  place  and 

*  just  occasion  shall  require ;  calling  the  dreadful  God 

*  to  look  upon  them  in  all  such  business,  and  exhorting 

*  them  to  fear  the  terrible  judgment  of  God,  which 
'  seeth  in  darkness,  and  shall  render  to  every  man 
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*  according    to  liis  works ;    and  finally,  praj^ng  the 
'  great  Lord  of  mercy,  for  their   faithful  dealing  in 

*  this  matter,  now  and  always  to  send  unto  them  ilL^ 
'  this  world  much  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  afterl 
'  this  life  much  joy  and  glory.' ' 

This  done,  he  wrote  in  the  Book  of  Statutes  the 
following  memorandum : — '  This  book  I,  John  Colet, 
'  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Master  Lilly  the  ISth  day^ 

*  of  June  ldl8,  that  he  may  keep  it  and  observe  it  in] 

*  the  school.'  - 

Having  completed  the  statutes  of  his  school,  Cole 
turned  his  attention  to  a  few  other  final  arrangement^ 
incJuding  certain  reforms  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's-M 
He  had  already  prepared  a  simple  tomb  for  himself  a 
the  side  of  the  cJioir  of  the  great  cathedral  with  which-  * 
'*  his  Ubours  had  been  so  closely  connected,  and  the 
simple  inscription,  'Johamies  Coletns,"  was  already 
carvetl  on  the  plain  monumental  stone  which  was  to 
cover  his  grave.  Thus  he  was  ready  to  depart  when- 
ever the  summons  should  arrive.  Bat  the  pale  mes- 
senger  come  not  yet.  ^| 

Meanwhile  Colet  retained  his  interest  in  passiofflH 
e%-ents.  If  he  seemed  to  take  little  part  in  puUic 
affairs,  it  was  not  owing  to  his  want  of  interest  in  them. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  he  sympathised  much  during 
this  quiet  season  with  Luther's  attack  upon  Indul- 
gences, and  was  a  reader  of  those  of  his  -vto^ — chi^ 
pamphlets — which  had  reached  England.  This,  ham- 
ever,  rests  only  upon  the  remark  of  Erasmus,  that  be 

■  Knigifs  ii*  of  CWrt,  JfMtW-  I      »  Knigbt,  p.  *».    Hs  inm  ^ 

■  The  oiigiiul  ofUii«  book  with  Trrn  nriii  MriipuJ  \j  lliailiap^i 
Holet  s  iigcatnre  is  Mill  preaerred  !  — XOBua  iMih  ^  &  ^^^K 
kt  the  Meners'  YlaH.  p.  I»i. 
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was  in  the  habit  of  readin^f  heretical  books,  declaring      Chap. 

XVI. 

that  he  often  got  more  good  from  them  than  from    L 

the  Schoolmen  ;  ^  and  the  further  statement  made  inci-  ^^*  ^^^®' 
dentally  by  Erasmus  to  Luther,  that  there  were  in 
England  some  men  in  the  highest  position  who  thought 
well  of  his  works.^  His  close  retirement  may  be 
accounted  for  as  well  by  his  shattered  health  as  by 
the  circumstance  that  Bishop  Fitzjames  still  lived  in 
his  grey  hairs  to  harass  him. 

It  was  probably  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  in  emergency 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bigoted  bishop  that 
Colet  was  building  his  ^  nest,'  as  he  called  it,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Charterhouse — not  in  London,  but 
at  Sheen,  near  Eichmond.  Whether  he  ever  really 
entered  this  *  nest,'  so  long  in  course  of  preparation, 
does  not  appear.     Perhaps  there  was  no  need  for  it. 

Little  as  of  late  he  had  mixed  himself  up  with  public 
affairs,  he  was  still  looked  up  to  by  those  who,  through 
the  report  of  Erasmus,  recognised  his  almost  apostolic 
piety  and  wisdom.   Thus,  in  his  quiet  retirement,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Marquard  von  Hatstein,  one  of  the  Coiet 
canons  of  Maintz,  a  connection  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten's,^  leSterfrom 
mentioned  by  Erasmus  as  '  a  most  excellent  j^oung  J^n^Hat? 
*  man ; '  ^  one  of  the  little  group  of  men  who,  under  the  stein, 
lead  of  the  Archbishop  of  Maintz,  had  boldly  taken  the 
side  of  EeuchUn  against  his  persecutors — a  letter  which 
shows  so  true  an  appreciation  of  Colet's  character  and 
relation  to  the  movement  which  was  now  known  as 
'  Erasmian,'  that  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  grate- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  Colet,  now  that  he  had  set  his 


^  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  460,  A. 
^  Ibid,  p.  446,  B. 
^  Ibid,  p.  761,  E. 


*  Strausz.    Leipzig,  1868,  vol.  i. 
p.  123. 
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house  in  order,  and  was  ready  to  leave  in  other  baj 
the  work  which  he  himself  had  commenced. 


Marquard  von  Ilatstein  to  John  Colet} 
'  I  have  often  thought  with  admiration  of  your 
'  blessedness,  who  born  to  wealth  and  of  so  illustriouB 
'  a  family  have  added  to  these  gifts  of  fortune  man- 
'  ners  and  intellectual  culture  abundantly  correspont 
'  ing  therewith.  For  such  is  your  learning,  piety, 
'  manner  of  life,  such  lastly  your  Christian  constancy, 
'  that  notwithstanding  all  these  gifts  of  fortune,  you 
'  seem  to  care  for  little  but  that  you  may  run  in  the 
'  path  of  Christ  in  so  noble  a  spirit,  that  you  are  not 
'  surpassed  by  any  even  of  those  who  call  themselves 

*  "  mendicants."   For  they  in  many  things  simulate  and 
'  dissimulate  for  the  sake  of  sensual  pleasures. 

'  When  recently  the  trumpet  of  cruel  war  sounded 
f  30  terribly,  how  did  you  hold  up  against  it  the  image 
'of  Christ!  the  oUve-branch  of  peace!  You  exhorted 
'  us  to  tolerance,  to  concord,  to  the  yielding  up  of  our 
'  goods  for  the  good  of  a  brother,  instead  of  invading 

*  one  another's  rights.     You  told  us  that  there  was  no 
'  cause  of  war  between  Christians,  who  are  bound  to- 

*  gather  by  holy  ties  in  a  love  more  than  fraternal. 
'  And  many  other  things  of  a  like  nature  did  you  urge, 
'  with  so  great  authority,  that  I  may  truly  say  that  the 
'  virtue  of  Christ  thus  set  forth  by  Colet  was  seen  from 
'  afar.  And  thus  did  you  discomfit  the  dark  desij 
'  of  your  enemies.  Men  raging  against  the  truth,  y 
'conquered  with  the  mildness  of  an  apostle.  Yon 
'  opposed  your  gentleness    to  their  insane  violence. 


]an-^ 


yoi^l 


'  Epielolte  ali^uat  £ruMarttm,  Ifc, 
.    Bwil  1J>30,  pp,  13(1,  140. 
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Through  your  innocence  you  escaped  from  any  harm,      c^ 

even  though  by  their  numbers  (for  there  is  always     

the  most  abundant  crop  of  what  is  bad)  they  were  ^' 
able  to  override  your  better  opinion.  With  a  skill 
like  that  with  which  Homer  published  the  praises  of 
Achilles,  Erasmus  has  studiously  held  up  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  and  of  posterity  the  name  of 
England,  and  especially  of  Colet,  whom  he  has  so 
described  that  there  is  not  a  good  man  of  any  nation 
who  does  not  honour  you.  I  seem  to  myself  to  see 
that  each  of  you  owes  much  to  the  other,  but  which 
of  the  two  owes  most  to  the  other  I  am  doubtful. 
For  he  must  have  received  good  from  you :  seeing 
that  you  are  hardly  likely  to  have  been  magnified  by 
his  colouring  pen.  You,  however,  if  I  may  freely  say 
what  I  think,  do  seem  to  owe  some  thanks  to  him  for 
making  publicly  known  those  virtues  which  before 
were  unknown  to  us.  Still  I  fancy  you  are  not  the 
less  victor  in  the  matter  of  benefits  conferred,  since 
you  have  blessed  Erasmus,  a  stranger  to  England, 
otherwise  an  incomparable  man,  with  so  many  friends 

— Mountjoy,  More,  Linacre,  Tunstal,  &c 

'  Having  commenced  my  theological  studies,  I  have 
learned  from  the  conversation  and  writings  of  Erasmus 
to  regard  you  as  my  exemplar.  I  wish  I  could  really 
follow  you  as  closely  as  I  long  to  do.  I  long,  not 
only  to  improve  myself  in  letters,  but  to  lead  a  holier 
Ufe.  Farewell  in  Christ.  VI.  Cal.  Maii,  Anno  MDXX.' 
(should  be  probably  1519).^ 


*  This  letter  possibly  may  not 
have  reached  England  before  Colet's 
death ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  date  is  wrong,  as  so  often  b  the 


case  with  these  letters — the  year 
not  being  oft«n  added  by  the  writer 
himself  at  the  time,  but  by  some 
copyist  subsequently. 
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MORES   CONVEBSION   ATTEMPTED   BY   THK 
MONKS  (1619). 


.ndfl 

^*1 


Erasmus  was  as  much  bated  by  the  monks  in  England 
as  by  the  monks  at  Cologne ;  but  they  found  their  at^ 
tempts  to  stir  up  ill-feeling  against  Mm  checkraatfid 
by  the  influence  of  More  and  his  friends. 

More's  father  was  known  to  be  a  good  Catholic,  ai 
probably  to  belong,  as  an  old  man  with  conservativB 
tendencies  was  Hkely  to  do,  to  the  orthodox  party. 
He  himself  was  now  too  near  the  royal  ear  to  be 
harmless  adherent  of  the  new  learning — as  they  had 
I  learned  to  their  cost  before  now.    He  was  so  popular, 

I  too,  with  all  parties !    If  only  he  could  be  detached 

I  </  from  Erasmus  and  brought  over  to  their  own,  ade^ 
I  what  a  triumph  it  would  be !  i 

I  More  re.  So  an  anonymous  letter  was  written  by  a  monk  to 

i  latter  (rom  More,  expressing  great  solicitude  for  his  welfare,  and 
1 »  monk,  fears  lest  he  should  be  corrupted  by  too  great  intimacy 
I  with  Erasmus ;  lest  he  should  be  led  astray,  by 

I  great  love  of  hia  writings,  into  the  adoption  of 

J  new  and  foreign  doctrines ! 

The  good  monk  was  particularly  shocked  at 
I  hints  thrown  out  by  Erasmus  in  his  writings,  thi 

[  after  all,  the  holy  doctors  and  fathers  of  the  Chi 

were  fallible. 

He  took  up  the  vulgar  objections  which  the  letter 
Dorpius,  and  a  still  more  recent  attack  upon  Erasmi 
by  an  Englishman  named  Edward  Lee,  had  put 
every  one's  mouth,  and  tried  to  persuade  More  to 
wise  in  time,  lest  he  should  become  infected  with 
Erasmian  poison. 


More  and  the  Monks. 
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More's  letter  in  reply  to  the  over-anxious  monk  has 
been  preserved.^ 

He  indignantly  repelled  the  insinuation  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  contamination  from  his  intimacy  with 
Erasmus,  whose  New  Testament  the  very  Pope  had 
sanctioned,  who  lived  in  the  nearest  intimacy  with 
such  men  as  Colet,  Fisher,  and  Warham;  to  say 
nothing  of  Mount]  oy,  Tunstal,  Pace,  and  Grocyn. 
Those  who  knew  Erasmus  best,  loved  him  most. 

Then  turning  to  the  charge  made  against  Erasmus, 
that  he  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  fathers,  More 
wrote : — 

'  Do  you  deny  that  they  ever  made  mistakes  ?    I  put 

*  it  to  you — when  Augustine  thought  that  Jerome  had 
'  mistranslated  a  passage,  and  Jerome  defended  what  he 

*  had  done,  was  not  one  of  the  two  mistaken  ?    When 

*  Augustine  asserted  that  the  Septuagint  is  to  be  taken 

*  as  an  indubitably  faithful  translation,  and  Jerome 
'  denied  it,  and  asserted  that  its  translators  had  fallen 

*  into  errors,  was  not  one  of  the  two  mistaken  ?  When 
'  Augustine,  in  support  of  his  view,  adduced  the  story 

*  of  the  wonderful  agreement  of  the  different  transla- 
'  tions  produced  by  the  inspired  translators  writing  in 
'  separate  cells,  and  Jerome  laughed  at  the  story  as 
'  absurd,  was  not  one  of  the  two  mistaken  ?  When  Je- 
'  rome,  writing  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  trans- 
'  lated  its  meaning  to  be  that  Peter  was  blamed  by 
'  Paul  for  dissimulating,  and  Augustine  denied  it,  was 
'  not  one  of  them  mistaken  ?  .  .  .  Augustine  asserts 


Chap. 
XVI. 

A.D.  151S 
His  replj 


^  'EpistolaclarissimiyiriThomsB 
'  Mori,  qua  refellit  rabiosam  maledi- 
'  ceDtiam  monachi  cujusdam  juzta 
'  indocti    atque    arrogantifl. — Ep^ 


stolm  aliquot  Eruditorum  Virorum, 
^c.  Basilead,  ][J)XX.  pp.  92-188. 
Also  Jortin*8  I^fe  of  Ertumus,  Ap- 
pendix. 
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'  that  demons  and  angels  also  have  material  and  sab- 
'  stantial  bodies.  I  doubt  not  that  even  yort  deny  this ! 
'He  asserts  that  infants  dying  without  baptism  are 
'  consigned  to  physical  torments  in  eternal  punisb- 
*  ment — how  many  are  there  who  believe  this  now? 
'  unless  it  be  that  Luther,  climjinfj  by  tooth  and  nail  to 
'  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  should  be  induced  to  revi' 
'  this  antiquated  notion, 

Ihave  quoted  this  passage  from  Mote's  letter  bei 
it  shows  clearly,  not  only  how  fully  More  had  adopt 
the  position  taken  up  by  Erasmus,  but  also  how  fully  Iiis 
eyes  were  open  to  the  fact,  that  the  rising  reformer  of 
"Wittemberg  did '  cUnij  by  tooth  and  nail  to  the  doctrine 
'  of  AugtiaUne,^  and  was  Ukely,  by  doing  so,  to  be  led 
astray  into  some  of  the  harsh  views,  and,  as  he  thoi 
obvious  errors  of  that  Holy  Father. 

At  the  same  time  the  following  passage  may 
quoted  as  proof  that,  in  rejecting  the  August! 
creed,  More  and  his  friends  did  not  run  into  the  ol 
extreme  of  Pelagianism. 

He  had  told  the  monk  at  the  beginning  of  his  leti 
that  after  he  had  shown  how  safe  was  the  ground  u] 
which  Erasmus  and  he  were  walking  in  the  valley,  he 
would  turn  round  and  assail  the  lofty  but  tottering 
citadel,  from  wliich  the  monk  looked  down  upon  thi 
with  so  proud  a  sense  of  security.     So  after  be 
disposed  of  the  monk  s  arguments,  he  began  : — 

'  Into  what  factions — into  how  many  sects  is  the 
'order  cut  up!  Then,  what  tumults,  what  tragedies 
'  arise  about  little  differences  in  the  colour  or  mode  of 
'  girding  the  monastic  habit,  or  some  mat  ter  of  ceremony 
'  which,  if  not  altogether  despicable,  is  at  all  events  not 

'  '  Nisi  quod  LutUeruB  fenur  Au-  I '  antiquftt 
'  giuitini  doctrinma  mordicus  tenens  '  '  Bt 
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so  important  as  towarrant  the  banishment  of  all  charity,      cjhap. 

How  many,  too,  are  there  (and  this  is  surely  worst    L 

of  all)  who,  relying  on  the  assurances  of  their  monastic  ^'  ^  ' 
profession,  inwardly  raise  their  crests  so  high  that  they 
seem  to  themselves  to  move  in  the  heavens,  and  re- 
clining among  the  solar  rays,  to  look  down  from  on 
high  upon  the  people  creeping  on  the  ground  like 
ants,  looking  down  thus,  not  only  on  the  ungodly, 
but  also  upon  all  who  are  without  the  circle  of  the 
enclosure  of  their  order,  so  that  for  the  most  part 

nothing  is  holy  but  what  they  do  themselves 

They  make  more  of  things  which  appertain  specially 
to  the  religious  order,  than  of  those  valueless  and  very 
humble  things  which  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  them 
but  entirely  common  to  all  Christian  people,  such  as 
the  vulgar  virtues — faith,  hope,  charity,  the  fear  of 
God,  humility,  and  others  of  the  kind.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  this  a  new  thing.  Nay,  it  is  what  Christ  long 
ago  denounced  to  his  chosen  people,  "Ye  make 
"  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  your  tradi- 
tions." .... 

'  There  are  multitudes  enough  who  would  be  afraid 
that  the  devil  would  come  upon  them  and  take  them 
aUve  to  hell,  if,  forsooth,  they  were  to  set  aside  their 
usual  garb,  whom  nothing  can  move  when  they  are 
grasping  at  mmey. 

'  Are  there  only  a  few,  think  you,  who  would  deem 
it  a  crime  to  be  expiated  with  many  tears,  if  they  were 
to  omit  a  line  in  their  hourly  prayers,  and  yet  have  no 
fearful  scruple  at  all,  when  they  profane  themselves 
by  the  worst  and  most  infamous  lies  ?  .  .  .  .  Indeed, 
I  once  knew  a  man  devoted  to  the  religious  life— one  More  re- 
of  that  class  who  would  nowadays  be  thought "  most  an^dote. 
"  religious."     This  man,  by  no  means  a  novice,  but 
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*  one  who  had  passed  many  years  in  what  they  e 
'  regular  observances,  and  had  advanced  so  far  in  th« 
'thathewas  even  set  over  a  convent — bnt.neverthele* 
'  more  careless  of  the  precepts  of  God  than  of  monasUdj 
'  rites — slid  down  from  one  crime  to  another,  till  at 
'length  he  went  so  far  as  to  meditate  the  most  atrocious 

*  of  all  crimes — a  crime  execrable  beyond  belief — and 
'  what  is  more,  not  a  simple  crime,  but  one  preg: 
'  with  manifold  guilt,  for  he  even  purposed  to  i 
'  sacrilege  to  murders  and  parricide.  When  this  t 
'  thought  himself  insufficient  without  accompUces  ffli 
'  the  perpetration  of  so  many  crimes,  he  associate 

*  with  himself  some  ruffians  and  cutpurses.    They  cos 
'  mitted  the  most  horrible  crimes  which  I  ever  heal 

'  of.  Tiiey  were  all  of  them  thrown  together  inKr 
'  prison.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  details,  and  I  ab- 
'  stain  from  the  names  of  the  criminals,  lest  I  should 
'  renew  anything  of  past  hatred  to  an  innocent  ordei 
'  But  to  proceed  to  narrate  the  circumstances  o 
'  account  of  which  I  have  mentioned  this  affair, 
'heard  from  tliose  wicked  assassins  that,  when  th 

*  came  to  that  religious  man  in  his  chamber,  they  hal 

'  not  spoken  of  the  crime  ;  but  being  introduced  into 
'  hie  private  chapel,  they  appeased  the  sacred  Virgin 
'  by  a  salutation  on  their  bent  knees   according  1 

*  custom.  This  being  p-operly  accomplished,  they  \ 
'  length  rose  purely  and  piously  to  perpetrate  (Ad 
'  mrne  I  .  .  .  . 

'  Now,  I  have  not  mentioned  this  with  the  via] 

*  either  to  defame  the  religion  of  the  monks  with  the< 
'  crimes,  since  the  same  soil  may  bring  forth  useft 
'  herbs  and  pestiferous  weeds,  or  to  condemn  the  rite 

'  of  those  who  occasionally  salute  the  sacred  Virgin^ 
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*  than  which  nothing  is  more  beneficial ;  but  because      Chap. 

.  XVI. 

*  people  trust  so  much  in  such  things  that  under  the    1 

'  very  security  which  they  thus  feel  they  give  them-  ^' 

'  selves  up  to  crime. 

'  From  reflections  such  as  these  you  may  leam  the 
'  lesson  which  the  occasion  suggests.    That  you  should 

*  not  grow  too  proud  of  your  own  sect — ^nothing  could 
*be  more  fatal.  Nor  trust  in  private  observances. 
'  That  you  should  place  your  hopes  rather  in  the  Chris- 

*  tian  faith  than  in  your  own ;  and  not  trust  in  those 
'  things  which  you  can  do  for  yourself  but  in  those 

*  which  you  cannot  do  vnthout  GocTs  help.  You  can 
'  fast  by  yourself,  you  can  keep  vigils  by  yourself,  you 
'  can  say  prayers  by  yourself — and  you  can  do  these 

'  things  by  the  devil !     But,  verily.  Christian  faith,  \ 

*  which  Christ  Jesus  truly  said  to  be  in  spirit ;  Chris-  | 

*  tian  hope,  which,  despairing  of  its  own  merits,  confides  | 

*  only  in  the  mercy  of  God ;  Christian  charity,  which 

'  is  not  puffed  up,  is  not  made  angry,  does  not  seek  its  \ 
'  own  glory, — ^none,  indeed,  can  attain  these  except 
'  by  the  grace  and  gracious  help  of  God  alone. 

*  By  how  much  the  more  you  place  your  trust  in 

*  those  virtues  which  are  common   to  Christendom, 

*  by  so  much  the  less  will  you  have  faith  in  private 
'  ceremonies,  whether  those  of  your  order  or  your 

*  own  ;  and  by  how  much  the  less  you  trust  in  them 
'  by  so  much  the  more  will  they  be  useful.  For  then 
'  at  last  God  will  esteem  you  a  faithful  servant,  when 

*  you  shall  count  yourself  good  for  nothing.' 

That  these  passages  prove  that  More  and  his  friends 
had  not  set  aside  monasticism,  or  even  Mariolatry,  as 
altogether  wrong,  cannot  be  too  clearly  recognised. 
In  an  age  of  transition  it  is  the  direction  of  the  thoughts 
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and  aimsof  men  which  constitutes  the  radical  difference 
or  agreement  between  them,  rather  than  the  exact  dis- 
tance that  each  may  have  travelled  on  the  same  road, 
Luther  himself  had  not  yet  in  his  hatred  of  ceremonies 
travelled  so  far  as  the  Oxford  Eeforraers,  though  ia 
after  years  he  went  farther,  because  he  travelled  faster 
than  they  did.  Upon  these  questions  they  were  very 
much  practically  at  one.  And  if  here  and  there  the 
three  friends  observed  in  Luther  an  impetuosity  which 
carried  him  into  extremes,  much  as  they  might  difier 
from  some  of  his  statements,  and  the  tone  he  some- 
times adopted,  their  respect  for  his  moral  earneslnese, 
and  their  perception  of  the  amount  of  exasperation  to 
which  hia  hot  nature  was  exposed,  made  them  readily 
pardon  what  they  could  not  approve.  Tliey  had  as 
yet  httle  idea — though  Store's  letter  showed  that  they 
had  some — much  less  than  Luther  himself  had — how 
practically  important  was  the  difference  between  them. 
For  the  moment  their  two  orbits  seemed  almost  to 
coincide.  They  seemed  even  to  be  approaching  each 
other,  Tliey  seemed  to  meet  in  their  common  hatred 
of  the  formalism  of  the  monks,  in  their  common 
attempt  to  grasp  at  tlie  spirit — the  reahty— of  reli- 
gion through  its  forms  and  shadows.  They  had  Uttle 
idea  that  they  were  crossing  each  other's  path,  and 
that  ere  long,  as  each  pursued  his  course,  the  diver- 
gence would  become  wider  and  wider. 


KEASMC3  AND  THE  EEFOEUERS  Of  ' 


iilB^H 


In  the  summer  of  151S  Melanchthon  had  joined 
Luther  at  Wittemberg.  During  the  remainder  of  that 
year  the  controversy  on  Indulgences  was  going  on. 
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Eome  had  taken  the  matter  up.   Luther  had  appeared      Ghap. 

before  the  Papal  legate  Cajetan,  and  from  his  harsh    L 

demand  of  simple  recantation,  had  shrunk  with  horror  ^^'  ^^^^' 
and  fled  back  into  Saxony.   The  legate  had  threatened 
that  Eome  would  never  let  the  matter  drop,  and  urged 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  send  Luther  to  Eome.     But  Luther 
he  had  made  common  cause  with  the  poor  monk,  and  by^the 
refused  to  banish  him.     Leo  X.  was  afraid  to  quarrel  sa«my.°' 
with  Frederic  of  Saxony,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
Miltitz,  aided  by  the  moderation  of  Luther  and  the 
firmness  of  his  protector,  a  little  oil  was  thrown  on  the 
troubled  waters.   But  in  the  spring  of  1519,  when  the 
Papal  tenths  came  to  be  exacted,  murmurs  were  heard 
again  on  all  sides.     Hutten  commenced  his  series  of 
satirical  pamphlets,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
storm  was  not  permanently  laid,  the  lull  might  last 
for  a  while,  but  fresh  tempests  were  ahead.^ 

It  was  during  this  interval  of  uncertainty  that  the 
first  intercourse  took  place  between  Erasmus  and  the 
Wittemberg  Eeformers. 

Letters  had  already  passed  between  Melanchthon  Meian- 
and  Erasmus  ;  they  had  been  known  to  one  another  opinion  of 
by  name  for  some  years,  and  were  on  the  best  of  ^'f^'"^®- 
terms.     Thus  Melanchthon,  in  writing  to  a  friend  of 
his  in  January  1519,  spoke  of  Erasmus  as  *  the  first  to 
'  call  back  theology  to  her  fountain-head,'  ^  and  of 
Luther  as  belonging  to  the  same  school.     He  freely 
admitted   how  much    greater  was   the  learning  of 
Erasmus  than  that  of  Luther,  and  when  in  March  he 
received  from  Froben  a  copy  of  the  *  Method  of  True 


^  For  the  above  particulars  see  *      ^  Melanchthonis  Epistola :  Bret- 
liejike'8  History  of  the  JRrformatumy  \  Schneider,  i.  p.  63,  and  p.  66. 
bk.  ii.  c.  iii.  I 
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'  Theology,'  told  Spalatin  thqt  '  this  iUustrious  man 
'  seemed  to  have  touched  upon  many  points  in  the 
'  same  strain  as  Luther,  for  in  these  things,'  he  said, 
'  they  agreed ; '  adding,  that  Erasmus  was  "  freer  than 
'  Luther,  because  he  had  the  assistance  of  real  and 
'  sacred  learning ; '  and  he  mentioned  this  as  an 
illustration  of  what  he  had  just  been  saying, 
'  every  good  man  thought  well  of  their  cause."' 
s  Erasmus,  on  his  side,  also  spoke  in  the  high< 
possible  terms  of  Melanchthon.  He  had  great  hopeS" 
from  his  youth  that  he  might  long  survive  himself, 
and  if  he  did,  lie  predicted  that  liis  name  would 
throw  that  of  Erasmus  into  the  shade.* 

Whilst,  however,  Erasmus  thus  freely  acknowli 
the  friendship  and  merits  of  Melanchthon,  he 
careful  not  to  commit  himself  to  an  approval  of 
that  Luther  was  doing.  And  surely  it  was  wise ;  ft 
that  his  strong  Augustinian  tendencies  were 
known  to  the  Oxford  Reformers,  has  already 
seen  in  Mores  letter  to  the  anonymous  monk. 

On  April  2,  1519,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mel 
chthon  ^  mentioning  Luther's  desire  of  liis  approv] 
Erasmus  wrote,  that  '  while  every  one  of  his  frieni 
'  honoured  Luther's  private  life,  as  to  his  (hctrine  ti 
'  were  different  opinions.      He  himself  had  not  rei 
'  Luther's  books.     Luther  had  censured  some  thi 
'  deservedly,  but  he  wished  that  he  had  done  so 
'  happily  as  he  had  freely.'     At  the  end  of  this  letter 
he  expressed  his  affectionate  anxiety  lest  Melanchthon 
should  be  wearing  himself  out  by  too  hard  study.* 


an 

ip€^^ 


'  March  1619,  Bretechneider,  i. 
p.  75. 

'  Erasmiu  to  OJcoIamp^dius 
1S18,  Epist.  ccdiv. 


'  DatedJsnuaiyfi.from'Witti 

berg.    Bretschneider,  i,  p.  SO, 
*  Epist  ccocxi. 
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On  March  28,  Luther  had  written  a  letter  to  Erasmus,      ch^- 
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which  probably  crossed   this  on  the   way  between     1 

Wittemberg  and  Louvain.     It  was  a  letter  in  which  ^'^' 
he  had  not  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  difference  writes  to 
of  opinion  between  hunself  and  Erasmus.     On  the*  ^""°'^- 
contrary,  he  had  spoken  as  though  he  held  Erasmus 
in  the  greatest  possible  honour.   He  had  spoken  of  his 
having  a  place,  and  'reigning'  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
really  loved  literature.   He  had  been  reading  the  new 
preface  to  the  '  Enchiridion,'  and  from  it  and  from  his 
friend  Fabricius  Capito  he  had  learned  that  Erasmus 
had  not  only  heard  but  approved  of  what  he  had  done 
respecting  indulgences.  And  with  much  genuine  humi- 
lity he  had  begged  Erasmus  to  acknowledge  him,  how- 
ever ignorant  and  unknown  to  fame,  buried  as  it  were 
in  his  cell,  as  a  brother  in  Christ,  by  whom  he  himself 
was  held  in  the  greatest  affection  and  regard.^ 

To  this  Erasmus,  on  May  30,  replied,  in  a  letter  in  Erasmus 
which  he  did  address  Luther  as  a  'brother  in  Christ.'  luSi^.*° 
He  said  he  had  not  yet  read  the  books  which  had 
created  so  much  clamour,  and  therefore  could  not  judge 
of  them.   He  had  looked  into  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Psalms,  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  hoped  they 
would  prove  useful.   Some  of  the  best  men  in  England, 
even  some  at  Louvain,  thought  well  of  him  and  his 
writings.    As  to  himself,  he  devoted  himself,  as  he  had      V 
done  all  along,  to  the  revival  of  good  literature  [in- 
cluding first  and  foremost  the  Scriptures].     And  it 
seemed  to  him,  he  said,  that  more  good  would  come 
of  courteous  modesty  than  of  impetuosity.    It  was  by 
this  that  Christ  drew  the  world  under  his  influence. 


*  Luther  8  Briefe.    De  Wette,  vol.  i.    Epist.  cziuc.  p.  249. 
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HAP.      It  was  thus   that  Paul  abrogated  that  Judaical  law, 

__L     treating  it  all  aa  typical.     It  were  better  to  exclaim 

^^^^'    against  abuses  of  pontifical  authority  than  agmnst  the 

Popes  themselves.    '  May  the  Lord  Jeaus  daily  impart 

'  to   you    abundantly '  (he    concluded)  •  of    his    own 

'  Spirit  to  his  own  glory  and  the  public  good.'  * 

Thus  he  seems  to  have  said  the  same  things  to  both 
Melanchthon  and  Luther. 

In  the  same  strain,  also,  he  wrote  to  others  about 
them. 
It  To  the  exasperated  monks,  who  charged  him  with 

»Tflfttoat  aiding  and   abetting  Luther   in  writing   the  books 
^ther  to   which  had  caused  such  a  tumult,  he  repHed  that, 
he  had  not  read  them,  he  could  not  even  exprt 
decided  opinion  upon  them.' 

To  Cardinal  Wolsey  he  wrote,  that  he  had  only  rea<l 
a  few  pages  of  Luther's  books,  not  because  he  disliked 
them,  but  because  he  was  so  closely  occupied  with  his 
own.  Luther's  life  was  such  that  even  his  enemies 
could  not  find  anything  to  slander.  Germany  had 
young  men  of  learning  and  eloquence  who  would,  he 
foretold,  bring  her  great  glory.  Eobanus,  Hutten, 
and  Beatus  Rheuanus  were  the  only  ones  he  knew 
personally.  If  these  German  students  were  too  free 
in  their  criticisms,  it  should  be  remembered  to  wl 
constant  exasperation  tliey  had  been  submitted  in 
manner  of  ways,  both  pubhc  and  private,* 

To  Hutten,  wlio  was  perhaps  the  most  hot-head( 
of  these  German  young  men,  and  whose  satire 
already  proved  itself  more  trenchant  and  bitter  tl 
any  in  which  Erasmus  had  ever  indulged,  be  urged 


free 

1 


'  Loavain,May30,1619. 
Epist.  [ 


"  Er«s.  Op.  i 

'  Epiat.  ccci 


.  p.  444,  E  nnd  F. 
ii.  M«y  a.  1619. 
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moderation,  and  said  that  for  himself  he  had  rather     Gbip. 
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spend  a  month  in  trying  to  explain  St.  Paul  or  the 


Gospels  than  waste  a  day  in  quarrelling.^  ^^"  ^^^^' 

Erasmus  was,  in  fact,  working  hard  at  his  *  Para-  ?'^™y^ 

,       °  18  writing 

*  phrases.      That  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  had  his  *  Para- 
been  already  printed  in  1517,  in  the  very  best  type  of 
Thierry  Martins,  and  forming  a  small  and  very  readable 
octavo  volume.    Those  on  the  next  seven  epistles'^  now 
followed  in  quick  succession  in  the  spring  of  1519. 

How  fully  the  heart  of  Erasmus  was  in  his  work  is 
incidentally  shown  by  the  fact  that,  being  obliged  to 
write  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  a  former  pubUcation  of 
his,  he  cut  it  short  by  saying  that  he  had  rather  be 
working  at  the  Paraphrase  on  the  '  Galatians,'  which 
he  was  just  completing.^  And  Erasmus  was  preparing, 
in  addition  to  these  Paraphrases  on  the  Epistles,  others, 
at  Colet's  desire,  more  lengthy,  on  the  Gospels.  Here 
was  work  enough  surely  on  hand  to  excuse  him  from 
entering  into  the  Lutheran  controversy — ^work  pre- 
cisely of  that  kind,  moreover,  which  he  had  told  Luther 
that  he  was  devoting  himself  to.  It  was  the  work 
which,  when  he  was  longing  for  rest,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
moment  was  threatening  to  flag,  Colet  had  urged  him  to 
go  on  with  through  good  and  evil  fortune ;  and  which 
he  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Servatius,  had  said  he  was 
determined  to  work  at  to  the  di^  of  his  death.  It  is 
clear  tliat  he  was  in  earnest  when  he  told  Hutten  that 
he  '  had  rather  spend  a  month  in  expounding  St.  Paul 

*  than  waste  a  day  in  quarrelling.' 

It  seems  to   me,  therefore,  that   the  attitude  of      '     i  * 


^  Epist.  ccccxiii.  Ap.  23, 1519. 
'  £ra8.Epi8t.Laurentio:LouTain, 
Feb.  1510,  prefixed  to  the  Basle 


edition  of  the  Five  Epistles,  1520. 
'  Apologia  pro  Deeiamatione  de 
Laude  Matrimonii  \  BasiL  1519. 
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Gais.     Erasmus  towards  Luther  was  that,  not  of  a  coward, 
— ^    but  of  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was  about. 

n.  1519. 

VI.    ELECTIOK    OF   CHARLES    V.    TO   THE    EMPIRE    (IBlfl). 

On  January  12,  1519,  MaxuiiiUan  had  died.  It  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  history  to  trace  the  steps 
and  counterateps,  the  plots  and  counterplots,  the 
bribery  and  treaclier}- — the  MachiavelUan  means  and 
devices — in  which  nearly  every  sovereign  in  Europe 
was  implicated,  to  the  detriment  of  both  conscience 
and  exchequer,  and  which  ended  in  placing  Charles  V., 
Uectionof  then  absent  in  Spain,  at  the  head  of  tlie  German 
empire.  With  the  accession  of  the  new  emperor 
commenced  a  new  political  era,  which  belongs  to  the 
history  of  tlie  Protestant  Beformation,  and  not  to 
that  of  the  Oxford  Reformers. 

Erasmus  was  too  hard  at  work  at  his  Paraphrases 
to  admit  of  his  raeddUng  in  politics,  even  tliough  he 
himself  had  an  honorary  connection  with  Ihe  court  of 
the  prince  who  was  the  successful  candidate,  and  had 
written  his  '  Christian  Prince'  expressly  for  his  benefit, 

Colet  was  living  in  retirement,  suffering  from  s] 
tered  health,  too  closely  watched  by  the  restless 
of  his  bishop  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs.' 

Even  More,  tliough  now  a  constant  attendant  upon 
Henry  VIII,,  was  probably  not  initiated  into  conti- 
nental secrets,  and  even  had  he  shared  all  the  counsels 
of  Wolsey,  any  part  which  he  might  play  would  be 
purely  esecutive,  and  belong  rather  to  the  history  of 

'  Colet  eeuuis  eveo  Ui  Lave  re-  I  1513,  IfilS,  1615,  1616,  and  lfil7. 
tired  from  the  office  of  preacher  Brewer,  U.  pp.  1445-1474.  In  l(tl8 
before  ilie  King  oo  Good  Fridav,  I  the  aermoD  wa»  prt!«ched  bj  \3m 
which  he  had  filled  iu  151U,  16l'l,  I  Dean  of  Soruoi,  p.  147",  *" 


leui. 
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his  own  political  career  than  to  that  of  the  fellow-work     chap. 
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of  the  three  friends.   He  probably  had  little  or  nothing 


really  to  do  with  Wolsey's  plottings  to  secure  the  empire  ^'^'  ^^^^* 
for  his  master,  in  order  that  he  might,  on  the  death  of 
Leo  X.,  secure  the  Papal  chair  for  himself.  But  there 
was  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  election  of  the 
Emperor  of  too  much  significance  to  be  passed  over  in 
this  history  without  distinct  mention — the  part  which 
Duke  Frederic  of  Saxony  played  in  it ;  and  this  shall 
simply  be  alluded  to  in  the  words  of  Erasmus  himself. 

'  The  Duke  Frederic  of  Saxony  has  written  twice  Noble 
Ho  me  in  reply  to  my  letter.  Luther  is  supported  ^"h^* 
*  solely  by  his  protection.  He  says  that  he  has  acted  Elector  of 
thus  for  the  sake  rather  of  the  cause  than  of  the 
person  [of  Luther].  He  adds  that  he  will  not  lend 
himself  to  the  oppression  of  innocence  in  his  dominions 
by  the  malice  of  those  who  seek  their  own,  and  not 
the  things  of  Christ.'  And  Erasmus  goes  on  to  say, 
that '  when  the  imperial  croAvn  was  offered  to  Frederic 
of  Saxony  by  all  [the  electors],  with  great  magnani- 
mity he  had  refused  it,  the  very  day  before  Charles 
was  elected.  And '  (he  writes) '  Charles  never  would 
have  worn  the  imperial  title  had  it  not  been  declined 
by  Frederic,  whose  glory  in  refusing  the  honour  was 
greater  than  if  he  had  accepted  it.  When  he  was 
asked  who  he  thought  should  be  elected,  he  said  that 
no  one  seemed  to  him  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  so 
great  a  name  but  Charles.  Li  the  same  noble  spirit 
he  firmly  refused  the  30,000  florins  offered  him  by 
our  people  [i.e.  the  agents  of  Charles].  When  he  was 
urged  that  at  least  he  would  allow  10,000  florins  to 
be  given  to  his  servants,  "They  may  take  them" 
(he  said)  "  if  they  like,  but  no  one  shall  remain  my 
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'  "  servant  another  day  who  accepts  a  single  piece  <i 
'"gold."'  'The  next  day'  (continues  Erasmus)  *he 
'  '  took  horse  and  departed,  lest  they  should  continue 
'  to  bother  him.  This  was  related  to  me  as  entirely 
'  reliable,  by  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  who  was  present  at 
'  the  Imperial  Diet.' ' 

Well  did  the  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  merit 
the  admiration  of  Erasmus.  Would  that  Charles  V.  had 
merited  as  fully  the  patronage  of  the  wise  Elector ! 

It  was  a  significant  fact  that,  after  all  the  bribery 
and  wholesale  corruption  by  which  this  election  was 
marked,  the  only  prince  who  in  the  event  had  a  chance  , 
of  success,  other  than  Charles,  was  the  one  man  whi 
was  superior  to  corruption,  and  would  not  allow  evi 
hia  servants  to  be  bribed,  who  did  not  covet  the  imperial" 
dignity  for  himself,  but  (irmly  refused  it  when  offered 
to  him — the  protector  of  Luther  against  the  Pope  and 
the  empire — the  hope  and  strength  of  the  Protesta 
Revolution  which  was  now  so  rapidly  approacliing. 


,   THE   HUSSITES  OF   BOHEMIA   (1619). 
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While  the  election  of  the  Emperor  was  proceeding 
the  famous  disputation  at  Leipzig  took  place,  which 
commenced  between  Carlstadt  and  Eck,  upon  the 
question  of  grace  and  free-will,  and  was  continued 
between  Eck  and  Luther  on  the  primacy  of  the  Pope — 
that  remarkable  occasion  on  which,  after  pressing  Eck  j 
intoa  declaration  that  all  the  Greek  and  other  Christiani 
who  did  not  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Popi 
were  heretics  and  lost,  Luther  himself  was  finally  drivea 
to  assert,  probably  as  much  to  his  own  surprise  as  t 
that  of  his  auditors, '  that  among  the  articles  on  whicl 

■  £put.  cccclxiiv.    Erasmus  ti)  Fisher:  Louvain,  Oct.  17. 1610. 
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*  the  Council  of  Constance  grounded  its  condemnation 

*  of  John  Huss,  were  some  fundamentally  Christian 

*  and  evangelical.' 

Well  might  Duke  George  mutter  in  astonishment 

*  a  plague  upon  it'  A  few  months  later  Luther  him- 
self, after  pondering  the  matter  over  and  over  with 
his  New  Testament  and  Melanchthon,  was  obliged  to 
exclaim,  '  I  taught  Huss's  opinions  without  knowing 
'  them,  and  so  did  Staupitz :  we  are  all  of  us  Hussites 

*  without  knowing  it !  Paul  and  Augustine  are  Hussites ! 
'  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  for  amazement.'  ^ 

Meanwhile,  before  Luther  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  himself^  with  St.  Augustine,  was  a  Hussite^ 
Erasmus  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Johannes 
Schlechta,  a  Bohemian,^  on  the  religious  dissensions 
which  existed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  Hussite  sect  of  the  *  Pyghards,' 
or  United  Brethren.^  Schlechta  had  informed  Erasmus 


Chap. 
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finds  he  u 
a  Hassite. 


Letter 
£rom 

Schlechta 
to  Eras- 
mas. 


^  Ranke,  bk.  ii.  c.  iii.  De  Wette, 
i.  No.  ccviii.  p.  425.  That  Luther 
bad  found  a  point  of  unison  between 
himself  and  the  Hussites,  not  only 
in  their  common  opposition  to 
Papal  authority,  but  also  in  their 
common  adoption  of  the  severest 
views  of  St.  Augustine,  see  *As- 

*  sertio  omnium  articulorum  M, 
'  Luthertper  Bullam  Leonis  X.  nO' 

*  vissimajn  da?nnatotiimJ  Mense 
Martio  M.DXXi.  Leaves  Ek,  ii.  and 
iii.  *  Habes,  miserande  Papa,  quid 
'hie  oggannias.  Unde  et  hunc 
'articulum  necesse  est  revocare, 
'male  enim  dizi  quod  liberum  ar- 
'bitrium  ante  gratiam  sit  res  de 
'solo  titulo,  sed  simpliciter  debui 
'  dicere,  lib.  arb.  est  figmentum  in 
'rebus,  sea  titulus  sine  re.    Quia 


*nulli  est  in  manu  sua  quippiam 
'  cogitare  mail  aut  boni,  sed  omnia 
'  (ut  ^^glephi  articulas  Constantia 
'damnatus  recte  docet)  de  neces- 
'sitate  absoluta  eveniunt'  These 
articles  were  condenmed  an  a  part 
of  the  heresy  of  John  Huss,  of 
whom  Luther  in  the  same  treatise 
had  said : — '  £t  in  faciem  tuam 
'  sanctissime  Vicarie  Dei,  tibi  libere 
'  dico,  omnia  damnata  Joannis  Huss 
'  esse  evangelica  et  Christiana/  &c. 
(Ibid,  leaf  Hh,  iii.) 

^  See  Epist.  ccccxii.  Louvain, 
April  23, 1519. 

'  Histon/  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Holmes.  Lon- 
don, 1S25,  vol.  i.  chaps,  i.  and  ii. 
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that,  setting  aside  Jews  and  unbelieving  philosophers 
who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  eoul,  the  peojile 
were  divided  into  three  sects : — First,  the  Papal 
party,  including  most  of  the  magistrates  and  nobility. 
Secondly,  a  party  to  which  he  himself  belonged, 
acknowledged  the  Papacy,  but  differed  from  othe^ 
good  Catholics  in  dispensing  the  Sacrament  in  botf 
kinds  to  the  laity,  and  in  chanting  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  at  mass,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  the  vulgar  tongue; 
to  which  customs  they  most  pertinaciously  adhered,  ■ 
on  the  eround  that  they  were  confirmed  and  approve) 
in  the  Council  of  Basle  (1431).'  Thirdly,  the  sect  c 
the  '  Pyghards '  [or  '  United  Brethren '],  wlio  since 
the  times  of  John  Zisca'  had  maintained  tlieir  ground 
through  much  btoodslied  and  violence.  These,  '. 
said,  regarded  the  Pope  and  clergy  as  manifest '  Aiitl 
'  christs ; '  the  Pope  himself  sometimes  as  the  '  Beai 
and  sometimes  as  the  'Harlot 'of  the  Apocalypse. 
They  chose  rude  and  ignorant  and  even  married  lay- 
men as  their  priests  and  bishops.  They  called  each 
other  '  brothers  and  sisters.*  They  acknowledged  no 
writings  as  of  authority  but  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Fathers  and  Schoolmen  they  counted  nothii^ 
by.  Their  priests  used  no  vestments,  and  no  forms  t 
prayer  but  '  the  Lord's  Prayer.'  They  thought  lightl 
of  the  sacraments ;  used  no  salt  or  holy  wat«: — a 
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'  This  middle  psrtj  neru  called    the   death   of   UuM,   i 


■   21,  , 


'  Calixtinea.' 

Ilolmifa'B  Hietiiry,  vol.  i. 
wliero  the  facta  mentioned 
letter  are  detailed,  verj  much  in  ac- 
COtdance  with  Scblechta'a  account. 
'  John  Zisca  waa  a  Husaite. 
He  died  in  1424,  nine  jears  after  | 


was    Lnaciibed, 
'  liei   Jukn   ZUca.  who  having  i 
'  fendfd    kit    cvantry   agitm*t   1 
'  aicroachmentt  ijf  J^pal  t, 
'  rrst»   in   thi*   hallowfd   f 
'  ijntt  of  tie  Pope.'—Tbid.  p.  S 
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pure  water — in  baptism,  and  rejected  extreme  unction.  ^^* 
They  saw  only  simple  bread  and  wine,  no  divinity,  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  and  regarded  these  only 
as  signs  representing  and  commemorative  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  who  they  said  was  in  heaven.  The  suffirages 
of  the  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead  they  held  to 
be  vain  and  absurd,  and  also  auricular  confession  and 
penance.  Vigils  and  fasts  they  looked  upon  as  hypo- 
critical. The  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  Apostles,  and 
Saints,  they  said,  were  invented  by  the  idle ;  Sunday, 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  and  Pentecost  they  observed. 
Other  pernicious  dogmas  of  theirs  were  not  worthy 
of  mention  to  Erasmus.  K,  however  (his  Bohemian 
friend  added),  the  first  two  of  these  three  sects  could 
but  be  united,  then  perhaps  this  vicious  sect,  now  much 
on  the  increase,  owing  to  recent  ecclesiastical  scandals, 
might,  by  the  aid  of  the  King,  be  either  exterminated 
or  forced  into  a  better  form  of  creed  and  religion. 
Erasmus,  he  concluded,  had  now  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  these  Bohemian  divisions  before  him.^ 

Here,  then,  Erasmus  was  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  opinions  of  the  very  sect  to  which 
Luther  was  gradually  approaching,  but  had  not  yet 
discovered  his  proximity. 

The  reply  of  Erasmus  may  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  evidence  of  his  views,  not  only  on  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  but  also  as 
foreshadowing  what  would  be  his  views  with  regard 
to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  Luther  and  the 
Protestant  Reformers  so  soon  as  they  should  publicly 
profess  themselves  Hussites. 


'  Epist. cooebdil    IhUdOct.  10, 1619. 
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•  You  point  out,"  (Erasmus  wrote)  '  that  Bohei 
'  and  iloravia  are  divided  up  into  three  sects.    I 
'  my  dear  Schlechta,  that  some  pious  Laud  could  uuil 
'  the  three  into  one  ! ' 

The  second  party  (Erasmus  said)  erred,  in  his  opinion, 
more  in  scornfully  rejectingthe  judgment  and  custom  of 
the  Eoman  Church  than  in  thinking  it  right  to  take  the 
Eucharist  in  both  kinds,  which  was  not  an  unreasonable 
practice  in  itself,  though  it  might  be  better  to  avoid 
singularity  on  such  a  point.    As  to  the  '  Pyghanls,'  he 
did  not  see  wh}-  it  followed  that  the  Pope  was  Anti 
Christ,  because  there  had  been  some  bad  popes,  or  that 
the  Eoman  Church  was  the  '  harlot,'  because  she  hi 
often  had  wicked  cardinals  or  bishops.   Still,  howev< 
bad  the  '  Pyghards '  might  be,  he  would  not  advise 
resort  to  violence.    It  would  be  a  dangerous  precedenl 
As  to  their  electing  their  own  priests  and  bishops,  tl 
was  not  opposed  to  primitive  practice.     St.  Nicho] 
andSt.  Ambrose  were  thus  elected,  and  in  ancient  timi 
even  kings  were  elected  by  the  people.     If  they  wi 
in  the  habit  of  electing  ignorant  and  imleamed  mi 
that  did  not  matter  much,  if  only  their  holy  life  oal 
weighed  their  ignorance.     He  did  not  see  why  they 
were  to  be  blamed  for  calling  one  another  '  brothers 
'and  sisters.'     He  wished  the  practice  could  obtaia 
amongst  all  Christians,  if  only  the  fact  were  consistei 
with  the  words.    In  thinking  less  highly  of  the  Doci 
than  of  the  Scriptures — that  is,  in  preferring  God  to* 
man — they  were  in  the  right ;  but  altogether  to  reject 
them  was  as  bad  as  altogether  to  accept  them.    Christ 
and  the  Apostles  officiated  in  their  everyday  dress 
it  is  impious  to  condemn  what  was  instituted,  not ' 
out  good  reason,  by  the  fathers.     Vigils  and  fasts. 
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moderation,  he  did  not  see  why  they  rejected*  seeing     Ckak 

that  they  were  commended  by  the  Apostles ;  but  he     J L 

had  rather  that  men  were  exhorted  than  compelled  to  ^^  ^^^ 
observe  them.  Their  views  about  festivals  were  not  verv 
different  from  Jerome's.  Nowadavs  the  number  of 
festivals  had  become  enormous,  and  on  no  davs  were 
more  crimes  committed.  Moreover,  the  labourer  was 
robbed  by  so  many  festivals  of  his  regular  earnings. 

As  to  the  cure  for  these  diseases  of  Bohemia :  he 
desired  unity,  and  expressed  his  views  how  unity  could 
be  best  attained. 

'  In  my  opinion '  (he  wrote)  *  many  might  be  recon-  Eraamui 

*  ciled  to  the  Church  of  Eome  if,  instead  of  everything  chunSi* 

'  being  defined,  we  were  contented  with  what  is  evi-  J^^^^,^^ 
'  dently  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  or  necessary  to  tolerant. 

*  salvation.  And  these  things  are  few  in  number,  and 
'  the  fewer  the  easier  for  many  to  accept.    Nowadays 

*  out  of  one  article  we  make  six  hundred,  some  of  which 
'  are  such  that  men  might  be  ignorant  of  them  or  doubt 
'  them  without  injury  to  piety.  It  is  in  human  nature 
'  to  cling  by  tooth  and  nail  to  what  has  once  been 
'  defined.  The  sum  of  the  philosophy  of  Christ  *  (he 
continued)  *  lies  in  this — that  we  should  know  that  all 
'  our  hope  is  placed  in  God,  who  freely  gives  us  all  things 
'  through  his  son  Jesus  ;  that  by  his  death  we  are  re- 
'  deemed ;  that  we  are  united  to  his  body  in  baptism 
'  in  order  that,  dead  to  the  desires  of  the  world,  we  may 

*  so  foUow  his  teaching  and  example  as  not  only  not  to 
'  admit  of  evil,  but  also  to  deserve  well  of  all ;  that  if 

*  adversity  comes  upon  us  we  should  bear  it  in  the  hope 

*  of  the  future  reward  which  is  in  store  for  all  good  men 
'  at  the  advent  of  Christ.  Thus  we  should  always  be 
'  progressing  from  virtue  to  virtue,  and  whilst  assuming 
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'  nothing  to  ouraelves,  ascribe  all  that  is  good  to  ( 
'  If  there  should  be  anyone  who  would  inquire  into  ti 
'  Divine  nature,  or  the  nature  [hypostasis)  of  Christ,  or 
'  abstruse  points  about  the  sacraments,  let  him  do  so ; 
'  only  let  liim  not  try  to  force  his  views  upon  others. 
'  the  same  way  as  very  verbose  instruments  lead  to  coi 
'  troversies.  so  too  many  definitions  lead  to  differenc< 

*  Nor  should  we  be  ashamed  to  reply  on  some  questions: 
' "  God  knows  how  this  should  be  so,  it  is  euough 
' "  for  me  to  believe  that  it  is."    1  know  that  the  pure  , 
'  blood  and  body  of  Christ  are  to  be  taken  purely  I 

*  the  pure,  and  that  he  wished  it  to  be  a  most  sacre 
'  sign  and  pledge  both  of  his  love  to  us  and  of  the  fel- 
'  lowship  of  Christians  amongst  themselves.  Let  me, 
'  therefore,  examine  myself  whether  there  be  anyth 
'  in  me  inconsistent  with  Christ,  whether  there  be  a 
'  difierence  between  me  and  my  neighbour.  As  to  t 
'  rest,  how  the  same  body  can  exist  in  so  small  a  fori 

'  and  in  so  many  places  at  once,  in  my  opinion  sud 
'  questions  can  hardly  tend  to  the  increase  of  piety. 
'  know  that  I  shall  rise  again,  for  this  was  promised  to 
'all  by  Christ,  who  was  the  first  who  rose  from  the  dead. 
'  As  to  the  questions,  with  what  body,  and  how  it  can 
'  be    the    same  after  having  gone  through  so  many 
'  changes,  though  I  do  not  disapprove  of  these  things 
'  being  inquired  into  in  moderation  on  suitable  oca 
'  sions,  yet  it  conduces  very  Uttle  to  piety  to  spend  ti 
'  much  labour  upon  them.     Nowadays  men's  i 
'  are  diverted,  by  these  and  other  innumerable  sul 
'  tleties,  from  things  of  vital  importance.    Lastly  i 
'  would  tend  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  concord 
'  if  secular  princes,  and  especially  the  Roman  Ponti 
'  would  abstain  from  all  tyranny  and  avarice. 
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*  men  easily  revolt  when  they  see  preparations  for  en-     Chaf. 
'  slaving  them,  when  they  see  that  they  are  not  to  be 

*  invited  to  piety  but  caught  for  plunder.    If  they  saw 

*  that  we  were  innocent  and  desirous  to  do  them  good, 
'  they  would  very  readily  accept  our  faith.'  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  point  of  this  letter  turns  not 
directly  upon  the  difference  which  Luther  had  discerned 
between  himself  and  Erasmus  (viz.  that  the  one  re- 
jected and  the  other  accepted  the  doctrinal  system  of 
St.  Augustine),  but  rather  upon  questions  involving  the 
duty  and  object  of  *  the  Church.'  From  More's  delinea- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Utopia,  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
notion  of  the  Oxford  Eeformers  was  that  the  Church 
was  intended  to  be  broad  and  tolerant,  not  to  define 
doctrine  and  enforce  dogmas,  but  to  afford  a  practical 
bond  of  union  whereby  Christians  might  be  kept  united 
in  one  Christian  brotherhood,  in  spite  of  their  differ- 
ences in  minor  matters  of  creed.  In  full  accordance 
with  this  view,  Erasmus  had  blamed  Schlechta  and  his 
party,  in  this  letter,  not  for  holding  their  peculiar  views 
respecting  the  'Supper,'  but  for  making  them  a  ground 
for  separation  from  their  fellow-Christians.  So  also  he 
blamed  Schlechta  (himself  a  dissenter  from  Eom^e)  for 
his  harsh  feeUngs  towards  the  'Pyghards'  and  his  wish 
'  to  exterminate '  them.  So,  too,  whilst  s)anpathising 
strongly  with  the  poor  *  Pyghards '  in  many  of  the  points 
in  which  they  differed  from  the  Church  of  Eome,  he 
blamed  them  for  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Church  was  'Antichrist,'  and  for  flying  into  extremes. 
So,  too,  he  blamed  the  Church  herself,  as  he  always  had 
blamed  her,  for  so  narrowing  her  boundaries  as  to 

^  Epist.  cccclxxviii.    Dated  Nov.  I  and  these  quotations  are  somewhat 
1, 1619.    The  letter  is  a  long  one,  I  abridged  in  translation. 
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shut  out  these  ultra-dissenters  of  Bolieraia  from 
comm  union. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  foundation  of  the  posi- 
/  tion  here  assumed  by  Erasmus,  and  elsewhere  by  the 
Osford  Eeformers,  lay  the  conviction  that  many  points 
of  doctrine  were  in  their  nature  uncertain  andunsettled 
— that  many  attempted  definitions  of  doctrine,  on  such 
subjects  as  those  involved  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  in 
the  Augustinian  system,  and  in  scholastic  additions  to 
it,  were,  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  world,  just  as  unsettled  and  uncertain 
as  ever;  in  fact,  mere  hypotheses,  which  in  their 
nature  never  can  be  verified. 

Here  again,  therefore,  was  indirectly  involved 
point  at  issue  between  Erasmus  and  Luther  ;  betwt 
fot^rmera  ^he  Oxford  and  the  Wittemberg  Eeformers.     For  the 
"^  'hIj"'  latter  in  accepting  the  Augustiniansystem  still  adhered, 
bjtiioAu-l  in   spirit,  to    the   scholastic  or  dogmatic  system  of 
^awm"'  I  theology.     To  treat   questions  such  as  those  above 
mentioned  as  open  and  unsettled  seemed  to  them  to  b 
iplayiog  the  part  of  the  sceptic.    Luther  was  honesl| 
and  naturally  shocked  when  he  found  Erasmus  hinti 
that  the  doctrine  of  '  original  sin '  was  in  some  measu 
analogous  to  the  epicycles  of  the  astrologer.    He  i 
equally  shocked  again  when  Erasmus,  a  few  years  a 
treated  the  question  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  ;is  one 
insoluble  in  its  nature,  involving  the  old  philosophical 
questions  between  free-will  and  fate.^     And  why  WM 

'  liuUier  replied. : — '  Abaint  a  |  '  uat  sceptic  us,  nee  dublaaut  a 
'  nobis  ('hiisUuiiB  Sceptici.  .  ■  .  |  '  nes  in  cordibug  uogtriB  tcripdt,  M 
■  Nihil  apud  Chmtiuioe  notiua  et  \ '  assenioites,  ipM  vita,  tit  omni  «>• 
'  celebratiue,  quam  aseertio.  Tolle  '  '  perientia,  certiorea  et  JirmioNe.' 
*  BSBertionea  et  CliristianisBimun  1  — De  Servo  Arbilrio  Mar.  Lutlwn. 
'  tulisti.  .  .  .  Spiritus  Sanctus  non  1  Wittembergte,  1626,  { 
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he  shocked  ?     Because  the  Augustinian  system  which  4  Chap. 

.  I     XVI. 

he  had  adopted,  treated  these  questions  as  finally  con-  /  L 

eluded.     And  how  were   they  concluded?    By  thel^^'^^^^* 
judgment  of  the  church  based  upon  a  verbally  inspired* 
and  infallible  Bible. 

Luther  did  not  indeed  assert  so  strongly  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  much  less  of  the  Vulgate  version, 
as  Dr.  Eck  and  other  Augustinian  theologians  had  done ; 
yet  his  standing-point  obUged  him  practically  to  assume 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  as  it  obliged  his  successors 
more  and  more  strongly  to  assert  it  as  the  years  rolled 
on.  And  so,  whilst  rejecting,  even  more  thoroughly 
than  Erasmus  ever  did,  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  j 
the  Church  of  Rome,  yet  it  is  curious  to  observe  that,  in' 
doing  so,  Luther  did  not  reject  the  notion  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  in  itself,  but  rather,  amidst  many  in-| 
consistencies,  set  up  the  authority  of  whatheconsidered" 
to  be  the  true  church  against  that  of  the  church  which 
he  regarded  as  the  false  one.  As  a  consistent  Augus- 
tinian he  was  driven  to  assume,  in  replying  to  the 
Wittemberg  prophets  on  the  one  hand  and  the  scepticism 
of  Erasmus  on  the  other,  that  there  is  a  true  church 
somewhere,  and  that  somewhere  in  the  true  church  l 
there  is  an  authority  capable  of  establishing  theological  »- 
hypotheses.  He  was  not  willing  that  the  Scriptures 
should  be  left  simply  to  the  private  judgment  of  each  m^ 
individual  for  himself.  He  even  allowed  himself  to 
claim  for  the  pubUc  ministers  of  his  own  church — *  the 
*  leaders  of  the  people  and  the  preachers  of  the  word ' — 
authority  *  not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  others, 
'  and  for  the  salvation  of  others,  to  judge  with  the 
'  greatest  certainty  the  spirit  and  dogmas  of  all  men.'  ^ 

^  *  Ideo    alterum    est   judidum  l  '  ipdis,  sed  et  pro  allis  et  propter 
'  externum,  quo  non  modo  pro  nobis  |  *  aliorum  salutem,  certissime  judi- 
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Not  that  Luther  always  consistently  upheld  this  di 
trine  any  more  than  Erasmus  consistently  upheld  il 
opposite.     Luther  was  often  to  be  found  asserting  and 
using  the  right  of  private  judgment  against  the  autho- 
rity of  Eome,  as  Erasmus  was  often  found  upholding 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  autho- 
rised councils  against  the  rival  authority  of  Luther'l 
schismatic  and  unauthorised  church.     In  times 
transition,  men  are  inconsistent;  and  regard  must 
had  rather  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  mo' 
than  the  precise  point  to  which  at  any  particul 
moment  they  may  have  attained.   And  what  I  wish 
impress  upon  the  reader  is  this — that  not  only  Luther, 
but  all  other  Eeformers,  from  Wickhffe  down  to  the 
modern  Evangelicals,  who  liave  adopted  the  Augns- 
tinian  system  and  founded  their  reform  upon  it,  have 
practically  assumed  as  the  basis  of  their  theology, 
1. 1  first,  the  plenary  inspiration  of  each  text  contained  in 
,,  I  the  Scriptures ;  and,  secondly,  the  existence  of  an  eccle- 
\  siastical  authority  of  some  kind  capable  of  establishii 
theological  hypotheses ;  so  that,  in  this  resf'ecl-,  Luthi 
^d  other  Augustinian  reformers,  instead  of  advancii 
y/  beyond  the  Oxford  Reformers,  have  lagged  far  behind, 
seeing  that  they  have  contentedly  remained  under 
a  yoke  from  which  the  Oxford  Reformers  had  bi 
labouring  for  twenty  years  to  set  men  free. 
Die  power      In  Baying  this  I  am  far  from  overlooking  the  ft 
inguH-      Ithat  the  Protestant  Reformers,  in  reverting  to  a  pi 
norm  of  Augustinian  doctrine  than  that  held  by 
Schoolmen,  did  practically  by  it  bring  Christianity 
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bear  upon  men  with  a  power  and  a  life  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  cold  dead  reHgion  of  the  Thomists 
and  Scotists.  I  am  as  far  also  from  underrating  the 
force  and  the  fire  of  St.  Augustine.  What,  indeed,  must 
not  that  force  and  that  fire  have  been  to  have  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  bind  the  conscience  of  Western 
Christendom  for  fourteen  centuries  by  the  chains  of  his 
dogmatic  theology !  And  when  it  is  considered,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen  were  so 
loyal  to  St.  Augustine,  that  some  of  their  subtlest  dis- 
tinctions were  resorted  to  expressly  to  mitigate  the 
harshness  of  the  rigid  results  of  his  system,  and  thus 
were  attempts,  not  to  get  from  under  its  yoke,  but  to 
make  it  bearable ;  ^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  chief 
reactions  against  scholastic  formalism — those  of  Wick- 
liffe,  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin,  the  Portroyalists,  the  Puri- 
tans, the  modem  Evangelicals — ^were  Augustinian^ 
reactions  ;  so  far  from  wwd^-estimating  the  power  of 
the  man  whose  influence  was  so  diverse  and  so  vast, 
it  may  well  become  an  object  of  ever-increasing 
astonishment  to  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
At  the  same  time,  these  considerations  must  raise 
also  our  estimate  of  the  need  and  the  value  of  the  firm 
stand  taken  350  years  ago  by  the  Oxford  Eeformers 
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^  See  Mozley*8  Augustinian  Doe- 
trine  of  Predentination,  Ohap.  x. 
SchoUutic  Doctrine  of  Predestina- 
tion, And  see  the  particular  in- 
stance there  ^ven  on  the  subject  of 
infants  dying  in  original  sin,  p.  307. 
'  Being  by  nature  reprobate,  and 
'  not  being  included  within  the 
'  remedial  decree  of  predestination, 
'  they  were  .  .  .  [according  to  the 
'  pure  Augustinian  doctrine]  .  .  . 
*  sabject  to  the  sentence  of  eternal 


'  punishment. .  .  .  The  Augustinian 
'  schoolman  [Aquinas]  could  not 
'  expressly  contradict  this  position, 
'  but  what  he  could  not  contradict 
'  he  could  explain.  Augustine  had 
'  laid  down  that  the  punishment  of 
'  such  children  was  the  mildest  of 
'  all  punishment  in  hell.'  •  .  . 
Aquinas  '  laid  down  the  further 
'  hypothesis,  that  this  punishment 
'  was  not  pain  of  body  or  mind,  but 
'  want  of  the  Divine  tdnon,* 
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against  this  dogmatic  power  so  long  dominant  in 
realm  of  religious  thought.   It  has  been  seen  iu  evi 
page  of  this  history,  that  they  had  taken  their  stand- 
point, so    to  speak,    behind  that  of  St.  Augustine ; 
behind  even  the  schism  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Ciu-istendom  ;  behind  those  patristic  hypotheses  which 
grew  up  into  the  scholastic  theology;  behind  that 
notion  of  Church  authority  by  which  these  hypotheses 
obtained  a  fictitious  verification;  behind  the  theory 
of  '  plenary  inspiration,"  without  which  the  Scriptui 
could  not  have  been  converted,  as  they  were,  into 
mass  of  raw  material  for   the  manufacture  of  ani 
quantity   of    hypotheses — behind  all   these — on  tl 
foundation  of  fact  which  underlies  them  all. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  standpoints 
the  Protestant  and  Oxford  Keformers  Luther  had  been 
the  first  to  perceive.   And  the  correctness  of  this  first 
impression  of  Luther's  has  been  singularly  confirm* 
by  the  history  of  the  three-and-a-half  centuries 
Protestant  ascendency  in  Western  Christendom. 
Protestant  movement,  whilst  accomplishing  by  one 
L^olulionary  blow  many  objects  which  the  Oxford 
formers  were  ati-iviug  and  striving  in  vain  to  compass' 
<y  constitutional  means,  has  been  so  fai-  antagonistic  to 
.their  work  in  other  directions  as  to  throw  it  back- 
to  say  to  wipe  it  out  of  remembrance — so  that  in 
nineteenth  century  those  Christians  who  have  desin 
as  they  did.  to  rest  their  faith  upon  honest  facts,  and  not' 
upon  dogmas — upon  evidence,  and  not  upon  authority 
— instead  of  taking  up  the  work  where  the  Oxford 
Eeformers  left  it,  have  had  to  begin  it  again  at  tl 
beginning,  as  Colet  did  at  Oxford  in  1496.    Tlieyha* 
had,  Uke  the  Oxford  Eeformers,  to  combat  at  the  out 
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the  theory  of '  plenary  inspiration,'  and  the  tendency     ohap. 
inherited  along  with  it  from  St.  Augustine,  by  both 


Schoolmen  and  Protestant  Eeformers,  to  build  up  a  ^•»>- 1^^^- 
theology,  as  I  have  said,  upon  unverified  hypotheses, 
and  to  narrow  the  boundaries  of  Christian  fellowship 
by  the  imposition  of  dogmatic  creeds  so  manufactured. 
They  have  had  to  meet  the  same  arguments  and  the 
same  blind  opposition;  to  bear  the  same  taimts  of 
heresy  and  unsoundness  from  ascendant  orthodox 
schools ;  to  be  pointed  at  by  their  feUow-Christians 
as  insidious  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  because 
they  have  striven  to  present  it  before  the  eyes  of  a 
scientific  age,  as  what  they  think  it  really  is — not  a 
system  of  unverified  hypotheses,  but  a  faith  in  facta 
which  it  would  be  unscientific  even  in  a  disciple  of 
the  positive  philosophy  to  pass  by  unexplored. 


VIII.    MORE's  domestic  life  (1619). 

By  the  aid  of  a  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Ulrich 
Hutten,^  written  in  July  1519,  one  more  lingering 
look  may  be  taken  at  the  beautiful  picture  of  domestic 
happiness  presented  by  More's  home.  This  history 
would  be  incomplete  without  it. 

The  *  young  More,'  with  whom  Colet  and  Erasmus  More 


1. 


had  fallen  in  love  twenty  years  ago,  was  now  past  yean  old. 
forty .^  The  four  motherless  children,  Margaret,  Eliza- 
beth, Cicely,  and  John,  awhile  ago  nestUng  round 
their  widowed  father's  knee,  as  the  dark  shadow  of 
sorrow  passed  over  the  once  bright  home  in  Bucklers- 
bury,  were  now  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  old.  The 
good  stepmother,  AUce  Middleton,  is  said  to  have  ruled 

^  Epist.  ccccxlvii.         '  See  note  on  the  date,  Morels  birth,  Appendix  C. 
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Chap,     her  household  well,  and  her  daughter  had  taken  a 

I L     place  in  the  family  circle  as  one  of  More's  cliildren. 

>.  1519.  ijiigi-e  was  a  marked  absence  of  jarring  or  quarrelling,' 
which  in  such  a  household  bore  witness  to  the  good- 
nature of  the  mistress.     She  could  not,  indeed,  fill 

B  first  altogether  the  void  left  in  More's  heart  by  the  loss  of 
his  first  wife — the  gentle  girl  brought  up  in  country 
retirement  with  her  parents  and  sisters,  whom  he  had 
delighted  to  educate  to  his  own  tastes,  in  letters  and 
in  mnsic,  in  the  fond  hope  that  she  would  be  to  him 
a  Ufelong  companion,^  and  respecting  whom,  soon 
after  his  second  marriage,  in  composing  the  epitaph 
for  the  family  tomb,  in  which  she  was  already  lai<" 
he  had  written  tlus  simple  line : — 

'  Gara  Thomce  jacet  Mc  Joauna  uxorcula  Mori 
ad  The  '  dame  AUce,'  though  somewhat  older  than  her 
husband  and  matronly  in  her  habits,  '  nee  bella  nee 
*  pueUa,'  as  he  was  fond  of  jokingly  telling  her,  out 
of  deference  to  More's  musical  tastes,  had  learned  to 
sing  and  to  play  on  the  harp  ;  ■•  but,  after  all,  she  was 
more  of  the  housekeeper  than  of  the  wife.     It  was 


ph 
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'  Eras.  Op.  m.  p.  475,  E. 

'  J/tid.0.aoiD.  One  is  tempted 
to  think  that  More  intended  to 
describe  his  firet  wife  in  tlie  epi- 
gTMU,  '  Ad  Candidum  qualia  uxor 
'  delitrends,'  very  freely  tracBUted 
into  Eoglieh  vene  by  Arclideaoon 
Wiangham  is  follows: — 

Fax  from  her  lips'  soft  door 

Be  DoiM  or  silencQ  stern, 
.\nd  h^rs  be  leftming'e  sUire, 

Or  hen  the  power  to  leoni. 
With  books  she'll  time  be^e, 

And  make  true  bliss  her  own, 
Unbuoyed  by  Fortune's  smile, 

Unbroken  by  ber  frown. 


So  4till  thy  hearts  delight, 

And  partner  of  thy  way. 
She'll  guide  thy  children  light. 

When  myriads  go  astray. 
So  left  all  meaner  tiling^ 

Thoult  on  her  breast  recline, 
While  to  her  lyre  ibe  mxga 

StraiiiH,  Philomel,  like  thine  j 
niiile  still  tby  raptured  gaaa 

Is  on  ber  accents  hung:. 
As  wards  of  boniad  grace 

Steal  from  her  bonied  ton^Mbj 

Quoted  from  Philomomi,  p.  42. 
»  More's  English  Workt,f.  142a 
'  EriM.  Op.  ili.  p.  476.  D  and  E. 
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not  to  her  but  to  his  daughter  Margaret  that  his 
heart  now  clung  with  fondest  affection. 

More  himself,  Erasmus  described  to  Hutten  as 
humorous  without  being  fooUsh,  simple  in  his  dress 
and  habits,  and,  with  all  his  popularity  and  success, 
neither  proud  nor  boastful,  but  accessible,  obliging,  and 
kind  to  his  neighbours.^  Fond  of  liberty  and  ease  he 
might  be,  but  no  one  could  be  more  active  or  more 
patient  than  he  when  occasion  required  it.^  No  one 
was  less  influenced  by  current  opinion,  and  yet  no  man 
had  more  common  sense  .^  Averse  as  he  was  to  all 
superstition,  and  having  shown  in  his  '  Utopia '  what 
were  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  freethinking  ten- 
dencies, he  had  to  share  with  Colet  the  sneers  of  the 
*  orthodox,'  yet  a  tone  of  unaffected  piety  pervaded 
his  life.  He  had  stated  times  for  devotion,  and  when  Morels 
he  prayed,  it  was  not  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  from  ^"®  ^*®*^' 
his  heart.  When,  too,  as  he  often  did,  he  talked  to 
his  intimate  friends  of  the  life  to  come,  Erasmus  tells 
Hutten  that  he  evidently  spoke  from  his  heart,  and 
not  without  the  brightest  hope.^ 

He  was  careful  to  cultivate  in  his  children  not  only  ^h? 

ohildren's 

a  filial  regard  to  himself,  but  also  feelings  of  mutual  animals, 
interest  and  intimacy.  He  made  himself  one  of  them, 
and  took  evidently  as  much  pleasure  as  they  did  in 
their  birds  and  animals — the  monkey,  the  rabbits,  the 
fox,  the  ferret,  and  the  weasel.^  Thus  when  Erasmus 
was  a  guest  at  his  house.  More  would  take  him  into 
the  garden  to  see  the  children's  rabbit  hutches,  or  to 


'  Eras.  Op.  iii.  p.  476,  D,  &c. 
''  lind.  p.  474,  B. 
3  Ibid,  p.  474,  E. 


*  Ibid.  p.  477,  B. 

*  Ibid.  p.  474,  E  and  F. 
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watch  the  sly  ways  of  the  monkey ;  which  on  one 
occasion  so  amused  Erasmus  by  the  clever  way  m 
which  it  prevented  the  weasel  from  making  an  assault 
upon  the  rabbits  through  an  aperture  between  the 
boards  at  the  back  of  the  hutch,  that  he  rewarded 
the  animal  by  making  it  famous  all  over  Europe, 
telling  the  story  in  one  of  his  '  Colloquies.'' '  Wliere- 
upon  so  important  a  member  of  the  household  did 
this  monkey  become,  that  when  Hans  Holbein  some 
years  afterwards  painted  his  famous  picture  of  the 
household  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  its  portrait  was  taken 
along  with  the  rest,  and  ttiere  to  this  day  it  may  be 
seen  nestling  in  the  folds  of  dame  Alice's  robes. 

If  More  thus  took  an  interest  in  the  child 
animals,  so  they  were  trained  to  take  an  interest  ii 
pictures,  his  cabinet  of  coins  and  curiosities,  and  his 
literary  pursuits.  He  did  everything  he  could  to  allure 
his  children  on  in  acquiring  knowledge.  If  an  astro- 
nomer came  in  his  way  he  would  get  him  to  slay  awhile 
in  his  hou8e,to  teach  tliemall  about  the  stains  andplanets.'' 
And  it  surely  must  have  been  More's  children  whom 
Erasnms  speaks  of  as  learning  tlie  Greek  alphabet  by 
shooting  with  their  bows  and  arrows  at  the  letters.* 

Unhappily  of  late  More  had  been  long  and  frequently 
absent  from  home.  Still,  even  when  away  upon  an 
embassy,  trudging  on  horseback  dreary  stages  along  the 
muddy  roads,  we  6nd  him  on  the  saddle  composing 
a  metrical  letter  in  Latin  to  his  'sweetest  cliildren, 
'Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Cicely,and  John,' which,  when  a 
second  edition  of  his  *  Epigrams '  was  called  for,  n 
added  at  the  end  of  the  volume  and  printed  with  i 


'  Colloquy  entitled  Amicttia. 
■'  SUpleton's7"rMn(Wk«,p.2« 


'  Era*.  Op.  i.  p,  611,  E. 
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rest  by  the  great  printer  of  Basle  ^ — a  letter  in  which  Chap. 

he  expresses  his  delight  in  their  companionship,  and    1 

reminds  them  how  gentle  and  tender  a  father  he  has  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
been  to  them,  in  these  loving  words  : — 

Kisses  enough  I  have  given  you  forsooth,  but  stripes  hardly  ever, 
If  I  have  flogged  you  at  all  it  has  been  with  the  tail  of  a  peacock  ! 

•  ••••■•• 
Manners  matured  in  youth,  minds  cultured  in  arts  and  in  know- 
ledge, 

Tongues  that  can  speak  your  thoughts  in  graceful  and  elegant 

language  : — 
These  bind  my  heart  to  yours  with  so  many  ties  of  affection 
That  now  I  love  you  far  more  than  if   you  were  merely  my 

children. 

•  •••■••• 

Qo  on  (for  you  can  !),  my  children,  in  winning  your  father's  affection, 
So  that  as  now  your  goodness  has  made  me  to  feel  as  though 

never 
I  really  had  loved  you  before,  you  may  on  some  future  occasion, 

•  ■•••■•a 

Make  me  to  love  you  so  much  that  my  present  love  may  seem 
nothing  ! 

What  a  picture  lies  here,  even  in  these  roughly 
translated  lines,  of  the  gentle  relation  which  during 
years  of  early  sorrow  had  grown  up  between  the 
widowed  father  and  the  motherless  children ! 

It  is  a  companion-picture  to  that  which  Erasmus 
drew  in  colours  so  glowing,  of  More's  home  at 
Chelsea  many  years  after  this,  when  his  children  were 
older  and  he  himself  Lord  Chancellor.  What  a  gleam 
of  light  too  does  it  throw  into  the  future,  upon  that 
last  farewell  embrace  between  Sir  Thomas  More  and 


^  Mori  Epigrojnmata :  Basle, 
1620,  p.  110.  The  first  edition 
was  printed  at  Basle  along  with 


the  Utopia  in  1618,  and  does  DOt 
contain  these  verses. 
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Margaret  Eoper  upon  the  Tower-wlmrf,  -when  even 
stem  soldiers  wept  to  behold  their  *  fatherly  and 
'  daughterly  affection  I ' 
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tore's  This  was  the  man  whom  Henry  Viil.  had  at  lat 

"""  ''    succeeded  in  drawing  into  his  court ;  who  reluctantln 

tthis  summer  of  1519.'  m.  order  that  he  might  fulfil  1 
duties  to  the  King,  had  laid  aside  his  post  of  under-" 
sheriff  in  the  city  and  his  private  practice  at  the  bar; 
'  who  now,'  to  quote  the  words  of  Roper,  '  was  often 
'  sentforby  theKing  into  liiatraverse,  where  sometimes 
'  in  matters  of  astronomy,  geometry,  divinity,  and  such 
'  other  faculties,  and  sometimes  of  his  worldly  affain 
'  he  would  sit  and  confer  with  him.    And  otherwhilel 

*  in  the  night  would  he  have  him  up  into  the  les 
'  there  to  consider  with  him  the  diversities,  coursee 
'  motions,  and  operations  of  the  stars  and  planets. 

'  And  because  he  was  of  a  pleasant  disposition,  I 
'  pleased  the  King  and  Queen  after  the  Council  1 

*  supped  for  their  pleasure  commonly  to  call  for  bid 
'  to  be  merry  with  them.  TiU  he,'  continues  Eoper, 
'  perceiving  them  so  much  in  his  talk  to  dehght  that 
'  he  could  not  once  in  a  month  get  leave  to  go  home 
'  to  his  wife  and  his  children  (whose  comj)any  lie  most 
'  desired),  and  to  be  absent  from  court  two  days 
'  together  but  that  he  should  be  thither  sent  ; 
'  again  ;  much  raishking  this  restraint  of  his  libert] 
'  began  thereupon  somewhat  to  dissemble  his  natui 
'  and  8o  by  little  and  little  from  liis  former  mirth  I 
'  disuse  himself.'  ^ 

This  was  the  man  who,  after  '  trying  as  hard  I 

'  Mtckintoah'B  Life  of  Sir  TAomat  \      *  Roper,  p.  12, 
More,  p.  73,  quoting  '  Citj  Records.'  I 
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'  keep  out  of  court  as  most  men  try  to  get  into  it/  ^^• 
had  accepted  office  on  the  noble  understanding  that, 
he  was  *  first  to  look  unto  God,  and  after  God  to  the 
'  King/  and  who  under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances, and  in  times  most  perilous,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  faults  and  errors,  still 

Reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  King, 

and  died  at  last  upon  the  scafibld,  a  martyr  to 
integrity ! 

IX.    THE  DEATH   OF   COLET   (1619). 

Erasmus  was  working  hard  at  his  Paraphrases  at  Death  of 
Louvain,  when  the  news  reached  him  that  Colet  was  ^^®** 
dead  1    On  the  11th  September  Pace  had  written  to 
Wolsey  that '  the  Dean  of  Paul's  had  lain  continually 

*  since  Thursday  in  extremis^  but  was  not  yet  dead.'  ^ 
He  had  died  on  the  16th  of  September  1619. 

When  Erasmus  heard  of  it,  he  could  not  refrain  from  The  grief 
weeping.    '  For  thirty  years  I  have  not  felt  the  death  of  ^m^^' 
'  a  friend  so  bitterly,'  ^  he  wrote  to  Lupset,  a  yoxmg  dis-  ^^^ 
ciple  of  Colet's.     *  I  seem,'  he  wrote  to  Pace, '  as  though 

*  only  half  of  me  were  alive,  Colet  being  dead.   What  His 

*  a  man  has  England  and  what  s,  friend  have  /  lost ! '  Jfi^rg 
To  another  Englishman  he  wrote,  *  What  avail  these  <»^*»»<^'- 
'  sobs  and  lamentations  ?   They  cannot  bring  him  back 

*  again.  In  a  little  while  we  shall  follow  him.  In  the 
'  meantime  we  should  rejoice  for  Colet.     He  now  is 

*  safely  enjoying  Christ,  whom  he  always  had  upon 
'  his  lips  and  at  his  heart.'  ®  To  Tunstal,  *  I  should 
'  be  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  Colet  did  I  not  know 

1  Ellis,    Original   Letten,    Srd  |      >  Epist  cccdxyiL 
series,  letter  Ixxx.  I     '  Ibid.  ccccItt. 
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'  that  my  tears  would  avail  nothing  for  him  and  for 

*  me  ; ' '  and  to  Bishop  Fisher, '  I  have  written  Hug 
'  weeping  for  Colet's  death.  .  .  .  I  know  it  is  all  rigl 
'  with  him  who,  escaped  from  this  evil  and  wretch* 

I  '  world,  is  in  present  enjopnent  of  that  Christ  whom 

*  he  so  loved  when  ahve.  I  cannot  help  mourning  in 
'  the  public  name  the  loss  of  so  rare  an  example  of 

*  Christian  piety.so  remarkable  a  preacher  of  Christian 
I'  truth  ! '  -  And,  in  again  writing  to  Lupset,  a  month 
lor  two  afterwards,  a  long  letter,  pouring  his  troubles, 
won  account  of  a  bitter  controversy  which  Edward  Lee 
■had  raised  up  againat  him,  into  the  ears  of  Lupset^ 

nstead  of,  as  had  hitherto  been  his  wont,  into  Ihe^ 
Jears  of  Colet,  he  exclaimed  in  conclusion,  '  O  true; 
logianl     0  wonderful  preacher  of  evangelical 

*  doctrine  !  With  what  earnest  zeal  did  he  drink  in  th«' 
'  philosophy  of  Christ !  How  eagerly  did  he  inibibd 
'  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  St,  Paul !  How  did  thft 
'purity  of  his  whole  life  correspond  to  his  heavenly 
'  doctrine  !    How  many  years  following  the  example  of 

I  '  8t.  Paul,  did  he  teach  the  people  without  reward  I 

*  You  would  not  hesitate,'  finally  wrote  Erasmus  to  JoB^ 
tus  Jonas,  '  to  inscribe  the  name  of  this  man  in  the 
'  roll  of  the  saints  although  uncaiionised  by  the  Pope.' 

'Por  generations,'  wrote  More,  'we  have  not  had 
'  amongst  us  any  one  man  more  learned  or  holy ! 

The  inscription  on  the  leaden  plate  laid  on  the  col 
of  Dean  Colet*  bore  witness  that  he  died  'tothegri 


'  Epist..  cccclxii. 
'  Ibid.  ccccIxxiT. 

*  Ems.  Op.  iii.  Epiat,  cccclxxxi, 
and   EpUtnlee  al^uot   Eruitilorum 

Vironim  :  B««L  1620,  p.  i6. 

*  lUd.  p.  122.  ■  Coletum  nomico, 


'  quo  UDO  Tiro  neque  doclior  n«qd 
'  unctior  apud  ncs  aliquot  i 
'  eeoulie  qui^que  fait.' 

'  Aalunoleaa  MS3.  OsfoTd  TT-j 
141  a.    I  have  to  diank  Mr.  Otn 
for    the     folloiriiig    copy   of   1 
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'  griet  of  the  whole  people,  by  whom,  for  his  integrity     Chap. 

*  of  life  and  divine  gift  of  preaching,  he  was  the  most     '- 

*  beloved  of  all  his  time  ; '  and  his  remains  were  laid  in  "'  ^^^^' 
the  tomb  prepared  by  himself  in  St.  Paul's  CathedraL 


X.    CONCLUSION. 

With  the  death  of  Colet  this  history  of  the  Oxford  J^^^ 
Eeformers  may  fitly  end.     Erasmus  and  More,  it  is  work  of 
true,  lived  on  sixteen  years  after  this,  and  retained  Befonners 
their  love  for  one  another  to  the  last.    But  even  their  J^Jj. 
future  history  was  no  longer,  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
had  been,   a  joint  history.     Erasmus  never   again 
visited  England,  and  if  they  did  meet  during  those 
long  years,  it  was  a  chance  meeting  only,  on  some 
occasion  when  More  was  sent  on  an  embassy,  and 
their  intercourse  could  not  be  intimate. 

The  fellow-work  of  the  Oxford  Eeformers  was  to  a 
great  extent  accomplished  when  Colet  died.     From 
its  small  beginnings  during  their  college  intercourse 
at  Oxford  it  had  risen  into  prominence  and  made  its 
power  felt  throughout  Europe.     But  now  for  three 
hundred   years  it  was   to  stop  and,  as  it  were,  to 
be  submerged  under  a  new  wave  of  the  great  tide  of 
human  progress.     For,   as  has  been  said,  the  Pro-  The 
testant  Eeformation  was  in  many  respects  a  new  Befonna- 
movement,  and  not  altogether  a  continuation  of  that  movement 
of  the  Oxford  Eeformers.  '^°4®f 

which 
theirs  was 

sub- 
inscription  :      '  Joannes     Coletus,  I '  omnium  sui  temporis  fuit  chariss.,  merged 


'  Henrici    Coleti    iterum    prsetoris 
'  Londini    filius,    et  hujus  templi 

*  decanus,  magno  totius  populi  moe- 
'  rore,  cui,  ob  vitn  integritatem  et 

*  divinum     concionandi       munus. 


'  decessit  anno  a  Christo  nato  1619 
'  et  inclyti  regis  Henrici  Octavi  11, 
*  mensis  Septembris  16.  Is  in  ooeme- 
'  terio  Scholam  condidit  acmagistris 
'  perpetua  stipendia  contulit.' 
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As  yet  the  '  tragedy  of  Luther '  had  appeared  only 
like  the  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand 
rising  above  the  horizon.  But  scarcely  had  a  year 
passed  from  Colet's  death  before  the  whole  heavens 
were  overcast  by  it,  and  Christendom  was  suddenly 
involved,  by  the  madness  of  her  rulers,  in  all  the 
terrors  of  a  religious  convulsion,  which  threatened 
to  shake  social  and  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesiastic 
institutions  to  their  foundations. 

How  Erasmus  and  More  met  the  storm — how 
they  stood  their  ground,  or  were  carried  away 
natural  fears  and  disappointment  from  their  foi 
standing-point — is  well  worthy  of  careful  inquiry ; 
but  it  must  not  be  attempted  here.  In  the  meantime, 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  two  survivors  could 
not  alter  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  fellow-work  to 
which  for  so  many  years  past  the  three  friends  had 
been  devotuig  Iheir  lives. 

Their  fellow-work  had  been  to  urge,  at  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  the  necessity 
of  that  thorough  and  comprehensive  reform  which 
the  carrying  out  of  Christianity  into  practice  in  the 
affairs  of  nations  and  of  men  would  involve. 

Believing  Christianity  to  be  true,  they  had  faith 
that  it  would  work.     Deeply  imbued  with  the  spL 
of  Christianity  as  the  true  rehgion  of  the  heart, 
had  demanded,  not  so  much  the  reform  of  partici 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  as  that  the  whole  Church 
the  lives  of  Christians  should  be  reanimated  by  the 
Christian  spirit.     Instead  of  contenting   themselves^ 
with  urging  the  correction  of  particular  theolo) 
errors,  and  so  tinkering  the  scholastic  creed,  they 
sought  to  let  in  the  Hghi,  and  to  draw  men's 


piri^ 
and 
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tion   from  dogmas  to  the  facts  which  lay  at  their      Chap. 
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root.     Having  faith  in  free   inquiry,   they  had  de-    

manded  freedom  of  thought,  tolerance,  education.        ^^'  ^^^^' 

Believing  that  Christianity  had  to  do  with  secular  Political 
as  well  as  with  religious  affairs,  they  had  urged  the      °"^' 
necessity,  not  only  of  religious  but  also  of  poUtical  re- 
form.    And  here  again,  instead  of  attacking  particular 
abuses,  they  had  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
laid  down  the  golden  rule  as  the  true  basis  of  political    ^^ 
society.     They  not  only  had  censured  the  tyranny, 
vices,  and  selfishness  of  princes,  but  denied  the  divine     . 
right  of  kings,  assuming  the  principle  that  they  reign  / 
by  the  consent  and  for  the  good  of  the  nations  whom 
they  govern.  Instead  of  simply  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  people  against  their  rulers  in  particular  acts  of 
oppression,  they   had  advocated,  on  Christian  and 
natural  grounds,  the  equal  rights  of  rich  and  poor, 
and  insisted  that  the  good  of  the  whole  people  as  one 
community  should  be  the  object  of  all  legislation. 

BeUeving  lastly  in  the  Christian  as  well  as  in  the  inter 
natural  brotherhood  of  nations,  they  had  not  only  con-  Befoim. 
demned  the  selfish  wars  of  princes,  but  also  claimed 
that  the  golden  rule,  instead  of  the  Machiavellian  -' 
code,  should  be  regarded  as  the  true  basis  of  interna- 
tional politics. 

Such  was  the  broad  and  distinctively  Christian 
Eeform  urged  by  the  Oxford  Kefonners  during  the 
years  of  their  fellow-work. 

And  if  ever  any  reformers  had  a  fair  chance  of  Their  de- 

•  •  mand  for 

a  hearing  in  influential  quarters,  surely  it  was  they.  Befonn, 
They  had  direct  access  to  the  ears  of  Leo  X.,  of  Henry  ugtSLd 
Vm.,  of  Charles  V.,  of  Francis  I. ;  not  to  mention  mul-  ^^^^^ 


national  \ 
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titudes  of  minor  potentates,  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
well  as  ambassadors  and  statesmen,  whose  influence 
upon  the  politics  of  Europe  was  scarcely  less  than 
that  of  princes.     But  though  they  were  courted  and 
patronised  by  the  potentates  of  Europe,  their  refo\ 
teas  reftisi'd. 

The  destinies  of  Christendom,  by  a  remarkable 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  were  thrown  very 
much  into  the  hands  of  the  youn"  Emperor  Charles 
V. ;  and,  unfortunately  for  Christendom,  Charles  V. 
turned  out  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  'Christian 
Prince  '  which  Erasmus  had  done  his  best  to  induce 
him  to  become.  Leo  X.  also  had  bitterly  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  Erasmus.  When  the  time  for 
final  decision  came,  in  the  Diet  of  Worms  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  were  found  banded  together 
in  the  determination  to  refuse  reform. 

In  the  meantime  the  leadership  of  the  Befonu 
movement  had  passed  into  other  and  sterner  hands. 
Luther,  concentrating  lus  energies  upon  a  narrower] 
point,  had  already,  in  making  his  attack  upon  th4 
abuse  of  Indulgences,  raised  a  definite  quarrel  wil 
the  Pope.  Within  fifteen  months  of  the  death 
Colet,  he  had  astonished  Europe  by  defiantly  bi 
ing  the  Bull  issued  against  him  from  Rome.  And' 
summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  Worms,  to  answer  for 
his  life,  he  still  more  startled  the  world  by  boldly 
demanding,  in  the  name  of  the  German  nation  from 
the  Emperor  and  Princes,  that  Germany  should 
throw  off"  the  Papal  yoke  from  her  neck.  For  this 
was  practically  what  Luther  did  at  Worms.' 

'  Lutlier  in  bU  binoua  speech  at  i  triiul  and  deTotiotuil  works,  i 
ibe  Diet,  after  iilludiDg  to  his  due-  I  offering  to  retract  whatever  b  ifaea 


ind      I 
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The  Emperor  and  Princes  had  to  make  up  their     ^J- 
minds,  whether  they  would  side  with  the  Pope  or  with 


A.D   1519 

the  nation,  and  they  decided  to  side  with  the  Pope.  L^t^er's 
They  thought  they  were  siding  with  the  stronger  party,  battle-cry 
but  they  were  grievously  mistaken.     Their  defiance  of  Worms. 
of  Luther  was  engrossed  on  parchment.     Luther's  de- 
fiance of  them^  and  assertion  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
against  Pope  and  Emperor,  rang  through  the  ages. 
It  stands  out  even  now  as  a  watershed  in  history 
dividing  the  old  era  from  the  new. 

Li  the  history  of  the  next  three  centuries,  it  is  The  re- 
impossible  not  to  trace  the  onward  swell,  as  it  were,  ]^torm 
of  a  great  revolutionary  wave,  which,  commencing  ^y^^^^od 
with  the  Peasant  War  and  the  Sack  of  Eome,  swept  ot  Bevoiu- 
on  through  the  Eevolt  of  the  NetherlaodB,  the  Thirty  '^ 
Years'  War,  the  Puritan  Eevolution  in  England,  and      ^ 
the  foundation  of  the  great  American  Republic,  until 
it  culminated  and  broke  in  the  French  Eevolution. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
events  of  this  remarkable  period,  an  onward  move- 
ment as  irresistible  and  certain  in  its  ultimate  pro- 
gress as  that  of  the  great  geological  changes  which 
have  passed  over  the  physical  world. 

It  is  in  vain  to  speculate  upon  what  might  have 
been  the  result  of  the  concession  of  broad  measures 


was  contrary  to  Scripture,  emphati- 
cally refused  to  retract  what  he  had 
written  against  the  Papacy,  on  the 
ground  that  were  he  to  do  so,  it 
would  be  *  like  throwing  both  doors 
'  and  windows  right  open  '  to  Rome 
to  the  injury  of  the  German  nation. 


at  the  very  idea  of  the  absurdity 
of  its  bdng  thought  possible,  that 
he  could  retract  anything  on  this 
point : — '  Good  God,  what  a  great 
'  cloak  of  wickedness  and  tyranny 
'  should  I  be  I '  See  FSrstermann's 
Urkundenbuch  zur  Oeschichte  der 


And  in  his  German  speech  he  added    evangelUchen  KirchenrReformationy 


an  exclamation,  most  characteristic, 


vol.  i.  p.  70:  Hamburg,  1842. 
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Chap,     of  reform  whilst  yet  there  was  time ;  but  in  view  of 

I  the  bloodshed  and  misery,  which,  humanly  speakin^f, 

^«J  might  have  been sparedlVho  can  faU  to  be  ii^^ 
witJi  the  terrible  responsibility,  in  the  eye  of  History, 
resting  upon  those  by  whom,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  reform  was  refused  ?  They  were  utterly  power- 
less, indeed,  to  stop  the  ultimate  flow  of  the  tide,  but 
they  had  the  terrible  power  to  turn,  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  steady  and  peaceful  stream, 
into  a  turbulent  and  devastating  flood.  They  had  the 
terrible  power,  and  they  used  it,  of  involving  their 
own  and  ten  succeeding  generations  in  the  turmoils 
of  revolution. 


^ 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MS.  Gg.  4,  26,  IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY,  TRANSLATIONS  OF  WHICH  ARE  GIVEN  AT  PAGES 
37,  38  OF  THIS  WORK. 

Fol.  4  h.  '  Quapropter  conclndit  Paulas  jnstificatos  ex  fide, 
et  soli  dec  confidentes  per  Jesnm  reconciliatk>8  esse  dec, 
restitntosqne  ad  gratiam ;  at  apad  deam  stent  et  maneant 
ipsi  filii  del,  et  filioram  dei  certam  gloriam  expectent.  Pro 
qaa  adipiscenda  interim  ferenda  sant  omnia  patienter :  at 
firmitas  spei  declaretur.  Quae  qaidem  non  falletor.  Siqoi- 
dem  ex  dei  amore  et  gratia  erga  nos  ingenti  reconciUati 
samus,  alioqain  ejus  filins  pro  nobis  etiam  impiis  et  con- 
trariis  deo  non  interiisset.  Quod  si  alienatos  a  se  dilexit, 
qaanto  magis  reconciliatos  et  diligit  et  dilectos  conservabit. 
Qnamobrem  firma  et  stabili  spe  ac  letitia  esse  debemos, 
confidereqne  deo  indnbitanter  per  Jesnm  Christum ;  per 
qnem  unum  hominem  est  ad  deum  reconciliatio.  Nam  ab 
illo  ipso  primo  homine,  et  diffidentia,  impietateque,  et  scelere 
ejusdem,  totnm  humannm  genus  deperiit. 

f.  5  b.  '  Sed  hie  notandum  est,  quod  hec  gracia  nichil  est 
aliud,  quam  dei  amor  erga  homines;  eos  videlicet,  quoe 
vult  amare,  amandoque  inspirare  spiritu  suo  sancto,  qui  ipse 
est  amor,  et  dei  amor,  qui  (ut  apud  Joannem  evangelistam 
ait  salvator)  ubi  vult  spirat.  Amati  autem  et  inspirati  a 
deo  vocati  sunt,  ut,  accepto  amore,  amantem  deum  red- 
ament  et  eundem  amorem  desiderent  et  expectent.  Hec 
exspectacio  et  spes,  ex  amore  est.  Amor  vero  noster  est, 
quia  ille  nos  amat,  non  (ut  scribit  Joannes  in  secunda 
epistola)  quasi  nos  prius  dilexerimus  deum :  sed  quia  ipse 
prior  dilexit  nos,  eciam  nullo  amore  dignos,  siquidem  im- 
pios  et  iniquos,  jure  ad  sempitemum  interitum  destinatos. 
Sed  quosdam,  quos  ille  novit  et  voluit,  deus  dilexit,  dili- 
gendo  vocavit,  vocando  justificavit,  justificando  magnificavit. 
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'  Hec  in  deo  graciosa  ditecKiio  et  caritas  erga  bominea,  ipsa 
'  vocacio  et  juati&cacio  et  magniScacio  est :  nee  quicquid 
'aliud  tot  verbis  diciimis  quam  nnum  quiddam,  acilicet 
'  amorem  del  erga  bomiiies  eos  qaos  rult  amare.     Item  cam 

*  homines  grocia  attractos,  vocatoa,  justiftcatoa,  et  magiiifi- 
'catoa  dicimuB,  nichil  significaimus  aliad,  quam  homines 
'  amantem  deum  redamare. 

/.  18.  .  .  .  '  aperte  videaa  providente  et  dirigente  deo  rea 
'  duci,  atque  ttt  ille  ve\\t  in  liumanis  fieri ;  non  ex  vi  quidem 
'  aliqua  illata,  quum  nichil  est  remotiuB  a  vi  qnam  divina 
'  actio :  sed  cum  hominia  natiira  voluntate  et  arbitrio,  divina 
'  providentia  et  voluntate  latenter  et  snaviter  et  qnasi  nata- 
'  raliter  cumitante,  atqae  una  et  Bimul  cum  ec  incedente  tam 
'  mirabiliter,  ut  et  qnicqiiid  velia  egerisqne  agnoscatar  a  deo, 
'  et  qnod  ille  agaoverit  etatuitque  fore  simul  id  neceeasrio 
'fiat. 

ff.  79,  80.  'Hominia  anima  constat  intellectn  et  voluntate. 
'  Intellectu  Bapimus,  Volontate  poBsamas.  IntelleotuB  sa- 
'  picntia,  fides  est.  Volantatia  potentia,  charitae.  ChristuE 
'autem  dei  virtns,  i.e.  potentia,  est,  et  dei  aapientia.  Per 
'  chriatam  illuminantur  mentes  ad  fidem :  qni  illaminot 
'  omnera  liominem  venientem  in  hunc  mnndam,  et  dat 
'  poteatatem  (ilios  dei  fieri,  iia  qui  erednnt  in  nomine  ejus. 
'  Per  chriatum  etiam  incenduntur  voluntatea  in  charitatem  : 
'  at  deum,  bominea,  et  proximnm  ament :  in  (juibns  eat  oom- 
'pletio  legis.  A  deo  ergo  solo  per  christum  et  sapimna  et 
'poBsamua;  eo  qnod  in  christo  sumna.     Hominee  aut«m  ex 

*  ae  intellectum  babent   csacum,  et  voluntatem  depravata^J 
'  in  tenebriaque  ambulant  et  nesciunt  quid  faciunt.  ...        fl 

'  CbristuB  autem  (ut  modo  dixi)  dei  virtus,  et  dei  aapientaa 
'  est.  Qui  sunt  calidis  radiia  illins  divinitatis  acciti  ut  ill!  in 
'aocietate  adhereant,  bii  quidem  sunt  tercil  [1.  Jews;  2, 
'Gentilea;  3.  Christiana],  illi  quoa  Paulas  vocatoa  et  electos 
'  in  illam  gloriam,  appellat :  quorum  mentes  presentia  divini- 
'tatis  illustrantur ;  voluntates  corrignntnr;  qui  fide  cemant 
'  clare  sapientiam  christi,  et  amore  ejaadem  potentiam  fortiter 
'  apprehend  unt.' 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   MS.   ON   I.   CORINTHIANS. 
EMMANUEL   COLLEGE   MS.  3.  3.  12. 

(a)  ^Dens  antem  ipse  animi  instar  totns  in  toto  est,  et 
totus  in  qnalibet  parte :  venimtamen  non  omnes  partes  simi- 
liter deificat  (dei  enim  animare  deificare  est),  sed  varie,  vide- 
licet, ut  convenit  ad  constructionem  ejus,  quod  est  in  eo 
unum,  ex  pluribus.  fioc  compositum  eciam  ex  deo  et  homi- 
nibus,  modo  templum  dei,  modo  ecclesia,  modo  domos, 
modo  civitas,  modo  regnum,  a  dei  prophetis  appellatur.  .  .  . 
In  quo  qnum  Corinthei  erant,  ut  videri  voluerunt  et  pro- 
fessi  sunt:  sapienter  sane  Paulus  animadvertens  si  quid 
laude  dignum  in  illis  erat,  inde  exorditur,  et  gracias  agit 
de  eo  quod  prsD  se  fernnt  boni,  quodque  adhuc  fidei  et  ec- 
clesisB  fnndamentum  tenent ;  ut  hoc  leni  et  molli  principio 
alliciat  eos  in  lectionem  reliquae  epistolae,  faciatque  quod  re- 
prehendit  in  moribus  eorum  facilius  audiant.  Nam  si  sta- 
tim  in  initio  asperior  fuisset  graviusque  accusasset,  profecto 
teneros  adhuc  animos  et  novellos  in  religione,  presertim  in 
gente  ilia  Greca,  arrogante  et  superba,  ac  prona  in  dedigna- 
tionem,  a  se  et  suis'exhortationibusdiscussisset.  Prudenter 
igitur  et  caute  agendum  fuit  pro  racione  personarum,  loco- 
rum  et  temporum  :  in  quibus  observandis  fuit  Paulus  certe 
unus  omnium  consideratissimus,  qui  proposito  fini  ita  novit 
media  accommodare :  ut  quum  nihil  aliud  quesierat  nisi  gloriam 
Jesu  christi  in  tends,  et  amplificationem  iidei  ac  charitatis, 
homo  divina  usus  solertia  nihil  nee  egit  nee  omisit  unquam 
apud  aliquos,  quod  ejusmodi  propositum  vel  impediret  vel 
retardaret.  Itaque  jam  necessario  correcturus  quamplurima 
per  literas  in  Corinthiis,  qui,  post  ejus  ab  eis  discessum, 
obliqua  acciderant,  acceptiore  utitur  principio  et  quasi  quon- 
dam aditum  facit  ad  reliqua,  quae  non  nihil  amara  cogitur 
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'  adbibere,  ut  ealutiris  medicinte  pocnlum,  modo  ejus  ca  sac- 
'charo  illiniatur,  Corinthii  libenter  admittant  et  haariant. 
'  Quanquam  vero  Corintliii  omnes  qui  fuerunt  ex  eccleeia 
'  christum  profeasi  sunt,  m  illiusque  doctrina  et  nomine  glo- 
"  riati  sunt :  famen  super  lioc  fundamento  noanuUorooi  erant 
'  malsset  pravfe  edificationea  partim  ignorantia  partim  malicia 
'  Buperintroducte.  Fuerunt  eniin  quidam  parum  modesti, 
'  idemqoe  non  pamm  arrogantes,  qui  deo  et  ciiristo  et  christi 
'  apoatolis  non  nihil  poethabitis,  ceperunt  de  lucro  sno  cogi- 
'  tare,  ac  freti  sapientia  eeculari,  quse  semper  plurimum  potnit 
'  apud  Grecos,  in  plebe  eibi  authoritatein  quierere,  simalqne 
'opinionem  apostolorum,  maxims  Pauli,  derogare;  cayxt 
'  tameu  adhcc  apud  CorinthioB  (ut  debuit)  nomen  plarimnm 
'  valoit.  At  illi  nescio  qui  invidi  et  impatienteB  laodis 
'Pauli,  et  suani  lauilem  ac  gloriam  amantes,  attentsTerant 
'  aliquid  institutionis  in  eccleeiia,  ut  eia  venernt  in  mentem, 
'  utque  sua  sapientia  et  opihus  probare  potuerint.  voluerunt- 
'  que  in  populo  videri  multa  scire  et  posse  ac  quid  ei- 
'  poscit  cbristiana  religio  nihil  ignorare,  facileque  quid 
'venerat  in  dubium  poase  solvere  et  sententiam  ferre. 
'  Qua  inaolentia  nimirum  in  molU  adhuc  et  naacent« 
'  eccleeia  molliti  sunt  multa.  multa  passi  eciam  eont  f|iue 
'  ab  institutia  Paxdi  abhomiere.  Item  magna  pars  poputi 
'jamdudum  et  vix  a  mundo  tracti  in  eam  religionem  qofe 
'  mimdi  contemptum  edocet  et  imperat,  facile  retrospesit  ad 
'mundanos  mores:  etocnlos  in  opes,  pot^entiam,  et  sapientiiun 
'  aecnlarem  conjecit.  Unde  nihil  reluctati  sunt,  qnin  qui 
'  opibuB  valuemnt  apud  eos  iidem  authoritate  valeant.  Inuno 
'  ab  illis  illecti  prompti  illorum  nomina  sectati  sunt,  quo  &o 
*  turn  fuit  ut  partes  nascerentur  et  factiones  ac  constitutionee 
'  sibi  diversorum  capitnm:  ut  quteque  conventicula  sunni 
'  caput  aequeretur.  Ex  quo  disaidio  contentiosaa  alt«rcatioDee 
'  proruperunt  et  omnia  simul  misere  cormemnt  in  deterioB. 
'  Quam  calamitatem  Corinthiensia  eeclesio;  quorundam  impro- 
'  bitate  inductam.  illiua  primus  parens  Paulas  moIestiBsiiiie 
'  tulit,  non  tarn  qnod  cnnati  euot  infringere  snam  authorite- 
'tem,  quam  quod  sub  malis  gDasoribus  qui  bene  ceperiat 
'  navigare  in  christi  archa  periclitarenlur,  Itaque  quantum 
'  est  ansus  et  licuit  insectatur  eos  qui  voluut  Tiden  sapientee, 
'  quiqne  in  christianu  republica  plus  auia  ingeniis  quam  t 
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^deo  moliantar.     Qaod  tamen  fi^cit   abiqae  modestissime, 

*  homo  piissimus,   magis   qnerens    reformationem   malormn 
'  quam  aliqnorum  reprehenaionem.     Itaqne  docet  omnem  et 

*  sapientiam  et  potentiam  a  dec  esse  hominibns  per  Jesnm 

*  christnm,  qui  dei  sai  patris  etemi  virtus  et  sapientia  est, 
'  eujus  virtute  sapiat  oportet  et  possit  quisque  qui  vere  sapiat 

*  aliqnid  et  recte  possit ;  hominum  autem  sapientiam  inanem 

*  et  falsam  affirmat :  Item  potentiam  vel  quanquamque  quan- 
^  dam  enervationem  et  infirmitatem :  atque  hec  utraque 
^  deo  odiosa  et  detestabilis,  ut  nihil  possit  fieri  nee  stultius 

*  nee  impotentius,  neque  vero  quod  magis  deo  displiceat, 
^  quam  quempiam  suis  ipsius  viribus  conari  aliquid  in  ecclesia 
^  Christiana :  quam  totam  suum  solins  opus  esse  vnlt  deus ; 
'  atque  quenqaam  in  eo  ex  se  solo  suoque  spiritu  sapere,  ut 

*  nulla  sit  in  hominibus  prorsus  neque  quod  possunt  boni- 

*  tate,  neque  quod  sapiunt  fide,  neque  denique  quod  sunt  qui- 

*  dem  spe,  nisi  ex  deo  in  christo  gloriatio,  per  quem  sumus  in 
^  ipso,  et  in  deo,  a  quo  sane  solo  possumus  et  sapimus,  et  sumus 
'  denique  quicquid  sumus.  Hoc  in  tota  hac  epistola  contendit 
^Paulus  asserere:  verum  maxime  et  apertissime  in  prima 
^  parte :  in  qua  nititur  eradicare  et  fanditus  tollere  fidsam 
'  illam  opinionem,  qua  homines  suis  viribus  se  aliquid  posse 

*  arbitrantur,  qua  sibi  confisi,  tum  deo  diffidont,  tum  denm 
*•  negligunt.     Quad  hominum  arrogantia  et  opinio  de  seipsis, 

*  fons  est  malorum  et  pestis,  ut  impossibile  sit  eam  societatem 
'  sanam  et  incolumem  esse,  in  qua  possunt  aliqnid,  qui  suis 

*  se  viribus  aliquid  posse  arbitrantur.  Secundum  vero  Pauli 
^  doctrinam,  quae  est  christi  doctrina  et  evangeliis  consona  (si- 

*  quidem  unus  est  author  et  idem  spiritus)  nihil  quisquam  ad 
'  se  ipsum,  sed  duntaxat  ad  deum  spectare  debet,  ei  se  subji- 
^  cere  totum,  illi  soli  servire,  postremo  ab  illo  expectare  omnia 
^  et  ex  illo  solo  pendere :  ut  quicquid  in  Christiana  repub- 

*  lica  (quae  dei  est  civitas)  vel  vere  sentiat,  vel  recte  agat  ab 
'  illo  id  totum  credat  proficisci,  et  acceptum  deum  referat.' 
— Leafdk  4,  et  seq. 

(b)  *Quod  si  quando  voluerit  quempiam  preditum  sapi- 
^  entia  seculari,  cujusmodi  Paulus  et  ejus  discipulus  Diony- 
^  sius  Areopagita  ac  nonnulli  alii  veritates  sapientia8  susb,  et 
'  accipere  et  ad  alios  deferre :  profecto  hi  nunciaturi  aliis  quod 
^  a  deo  didicerint,  dedita  opera  nihil  magis  curaverunt  quam  ut 
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ex  eecnlo  nihil  sapere  viderentur ;  existtmanteB  indignam 
esse  nt  cum  divinis  revelatis  humatia  racio  commisceatar : 
noientes  eciam  id  committere  quo  putetnr  veritati  credi 
mt^ia  suasione  hominnni  quam  virtute  dei. 

'  Hinc  Paulua  ia  docta  et  emdita  Grecia  nihil  veritns  est, 
ex  ae  videri  stultus  et  impotens,  ac  profiteri  se  nihil  scire  niai 
Jesum  christum  et  eundem  crucifixom  :  nee  posse  quicqaam 
nisi  per  eundem  ut  per  Htulticiam  predicationis  salvos  facial 
credentes  et  ratiocinantes  confundet.' — Lenf  3,  4. 

(c)  '  Idem  etiam  pofcentes  nou  sua  quidein  potentia  et  vir- 
tute, sed  solius  dei  per  Jeaum  chriatnm  douiinuni  noBtniin,iD 
quo  illnd  venerandum  et  adorandum  miraculum,  quod  deus 
ipsecoierit  cam  humana  natnra;  quodquiddamcompositani 
ex  deo  et  Loinine  (quod  Greci  vocant  "  Theantropon ")  hie 
visit  in  terria,  et  pro  hominnm  sa]ate  veraatua  est  cum  hc>- 
minibus,  ut  eoa  deo  patri  ano  revocatoa  reconciliaret :  quod 
idem  prfestitit  in  probatione  et  ostensione  virtutis  defen- 
aioneque  justiciEe  usque  ad  mortem,  mortem  aut«m  cracia: 
quod  deinde  victa  morte,  fngato  diabolo,  redempto  humano 
gecere,  ut  liberam  habeat  potestatem,  omniuo  sine  adverearit 
querela,  eligeudi  ad  se  quos  velit,  ut  quoa  velit  vocet,  qnos 
vocet  justificet.  Quod  (inquam)  sic  victa  et  prostrata  mort«, 
mortisque  authore,  ex  morte  idem  resurrexit  vivens,  ac 
vivum  Be  multis  ostendit,  multisque  arguraentia  compro- 
barit.  Quod  turn  postremo  cementiboa  discipulia  amrsum 
ut  erat  deus  et  homo  aacendit  ad  patrem,  illic  ex  celo 
progreaanm  eai  inchoati  operia  in  terris,  et  perfectionem 
deapecturua,  ac  quantum  sibi  videbitur  continuo  adjutnrna. 
Quod  deinde  post  btec  tandem  opportuuo  tempore,  rebus 
maturia,  contrariis  deo  rationibns  diacusais,  longe  et  a 
creaturis  suia  exterminatis  injusticia  videlicet  et  ignoraotia, 
iu  quanim  profligatione  nunc  quotidie  del  et  sapientia  et 
virtus  in  suia  miniatria  operatur,  operabiturque  usque  in 
finem.  Quod  turn  (inquam)  post  satis  longura  conflictnm 
et  utrinqne  pugnara  inter  lucem  et  t^nebras,  deo  et  angelia 
epectantibuB,  tandem  ille  idem  dux  et  domJnus  exercitnum, 
qui,  hie  primus,  helium  induxit  adveraariis  et  cum  hoatibiu 
manum  ipse  conseruit,  patientia  et  morte  vincens,  in  sob- 
aidium  suorum  prelucens  et  prepotena,  rediet,  at  fngatk 
malitia  et  stultitia,  illuatret  et   bona  faciet  omnia 
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'  postremo,  resuscitans  mortuos,  ipsam  mortem  saperet 
'  sua  immortal  itate,  et  absorbeat,  ac  victuros  secam  rapiat  in 

*  celum,  morituros  a  se  longe  in  sempiternam  mortem  dis- 

*  cutiat  in  tenebras  illas  exteriores,  ut  per  ipsum  in  reformato 

*  mnndo  sola  vita  deinceps  in  perpetanm  sapientia  et  jastitia 

*  regnet.* — Leaf  b.  5. 

(d)  *  Qaamobrem  non  ab  re  quidem  videtur  factum  fiiisse  a 
'  deo,  nt  illo  vnlgo  hominnm  et  qnasi  {e&ce  in  fnndo  residente 
'  longe  a  claritate  posthabita,  qui  in  tam  altam  obscuritatem 

*  non  fuerint  delapsi,  prius  et  facilius  a  divino  lumine  attinge- 

*  rentur,  qui  fuerunt  qui  minus  in  vallem  mundi  miserique 
'  descenderunt,  qui  altius  multo  extantes  quam  alii,  merito 

*  priores  exorto  justiciae  sole  illuminati  fuerunt ;   qui  supra 

*  multitudinem  varietatem  et  pugnam  hujus  humilis  mundi, 

*  simplices,  sui  similes,  et  quieti,  extiterunt,  tanto  propiores 
'  deo  quanto  remotius  a  deo  distaverint.  Quod  si  deus  ipse 
'  est  ipsa  nobilitas,  sapientia,  et  potentia ;  quis  non  videt 
^  Petrum,  Joannem,  Jacobum,  et  id  genus  reliquos,  etiam  an- 
'  tequam  Veritas  dei  illuxerat  in  terras,  tanto  aliis  sapientia  et 
^  viribus  prsestitisse,  quanto  magis  abfuerint  ab  illorum  stultitia 
'  et  impotentia,  ut  nihil  sit  mirnm,  si  deus,  cujus  est  bonis 
'  suis,  meliores  eligere  et  accommodare,  eos  habitos  stultos  et 
'  impotentes  delegerit,  quando  quidem  revera  univer&i  mundi 

*  nobiliores  fuerunt,  a  vilitateque  mundi  magis  sejuncti, 
'  altiusque  extantes :  ut  quemadmpdum  id  terr89  quod  altiu^ 
*eminet,  exorto  sole  facilius  et  citius  radiis  tangitur;  ita 
'  similiter  fuit  necesse  prodeunte  luce  quae  illuminaret  omnem 
*•  hominem  venientem  in  hunc  mundum,  prius  irradiaret  eos 
'  qui  magis  in  hominibus  eminuerint  et  quasi  montes  ad 
'  bominum  valles  extiterint.  Ad  alios  autem  qui  sunt  in  imo 
'in  regione  frigoris,  nebulosa  sapientia  obducti,  et  tardius 
'  penetrant  divini  radii,  et  illic  difficilius  illuminant  et  citius 
'  destituunt,  nisi  forte  vehementius  incumbentes  rarifecerint 
'  nubem  et  lenifecerint  hominem  ut  abjectis   omnibus   qusB 

*  habet,  evolet  in  christum.  Quod  si  fecerit,  tum  emergit  in 
^  conditionem  et  statum  Petri  ac  talium  parvulorum  qnos 
'  dudum  contempserit,  ut  per  eam  viam  ascendat  ad  veritatem 
'  qui  ipse  est  christus  qui  dixit,  "  Nisi  conversi  fueritis  et  eflS- 

*  "  ciamini  sicut  parvuli  non  intrabitis  in  regnum  ceelorum." 
'Qui  parvuli,  sine  dubio,   sunt  majores  illis  qui  magni  in 
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mundo  reputantur,  ac  ideo  jure  a  deo  ad  sua  mysteria  ant©- 
positi.' — Leafh.  8. 

(e)  '  Angustis  saDe  et  minutis  sant  anlmiB  qai  hoc  non 
rident,  qnique  sentiunt  de  secularibiis  rabas  conteDdendnm 
esse,  et  in  hisce  jus  qnEerendum  Buum  ;  (jai  ignorant qase sit 
divina  juatitia,  qufe  injastitia;  quique  etiam  homimcion^ 
quorum  staititia  liaad  scio  ridenda  ne  Bit  magis  quam  de- 
flenda,  sed  certe  deflenda  ;  quooiam  ex  ea  ecclesia  calamita- 
tetn  Bentit,  ac  peene  eversionem.  Sed  illi  homuDciones  per- 
diti  (quibus  hoc  nostrum  seculum  plenum  est)  in  quibugqna 
sunt  etiam  qui  minime  debent  ease  eccleeiagtici  viri,  et  qui 
habentur  in  ecclesia  primarii.  Illi  (inquam)  ignari  penitua 
evangelicEe  eb  apostolicte  doctrime,  ignari  divinee  jastitie, 
ignari  christiante  veritatis,  BoUti  sunt  dicere  causam  del,  jus 
ecclesifc,  patrimonium  christi,  bona  sacerdotii,  defendi  a  so 
oportere  et  sine  peccato  non  posse  non  defendi.  0  angostia  I 
OcEecitas!  0  misevia  istorum,  qui  quum  ineunt  rationem 
perdendi  omnia,  non  solum  hscc  secularia,  sed  ilia  quoque 
etiam  eempitema  ;  quumque  ipsa  perdunt,  putant  se  tAinea 
eadem  acquirere,  defendere  eb  conservare ;  qui  ipso  renun 
exitu  ubique  in  ecclesia  homines,  ipsis  piscibna  oculis 
durioribus,  non  cernuut  quse  contentionibua  judiciisque  dis- 
pendia  religionis,  diminutio  auctoritatiB,  negligentia  cbristi, 
blaspbemia  dei,  sequitur.  Ea  etiam  ipsa  denlque,  quse  ipsi 
vocant  "  bona  eccleHin?,"  quasque  putant  se  suis  litigationibus 
vel  tenere  vel  recuperare  ;  qusoquotidie  paulatim  et  latenter 
turn  amittnnt,  turn  legre  custodiunt,  siquidem  magie  vi 
quam  hominum  liberalitate  et  cbaritate,  quo  nihil  ecclesia 
indigniua  esse  potest.  In  qua  procul  dnbio  eadem  debet  esse 
ratio  conservandi  quse  data  fuerint  quondam,  quie  fuerit 
comparandi.  Amor  dei  et  proximi,  desiderium  celestium, 
contemptus  muudanorum,  vera  pietas,  religio,  charitas, 
benignitas  erga  homines,  simplicitas,  patieutia,  tolerantia 
malorum,  studium  semper  bene  faciendi  vel  omuibas  homU 
nibus  ut  [in  conatanti]  bono  malum  vincant,  hominum  ani- 
raos  conacitavit  ubique  tandem  nt  de  ecclesia  christi  bene 
opinarentur,  ei  faveant,  earn  ament,  in  earn  benefici  et 
liberales  sint,  darentque  incessanter,  datis([ue  etiam  data 
accunmlent,  quum  viderant  in  ecclesiasticia  viris  nullam 
avaritiam,  nullum  abusum  liberalitatia  suic.     Quod  si  ( 
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Bupremam  partem  teneant  in  Christiana  ecclesia  (id  est 
sacerdotes)  virtutem  (quae  acquisivit  omnia)  perpetuo 
tenuissent  adhucve  tenerent ;  profecto  si  staret  causa,  effectus 
seqneretnr,  vel  auctus  vel  conservatas,  hominesqae  ecclesi- 
astic! non  solum  quieti  possiderent  sua;  sed  plura  etiam 
acciperent  possidenda.  Sed  quum  aqusd  (ut  ait  David) 
intraverant  usque  animos  nostros,  quumque  cupiditatis  et 
avaritiffi  fluctibus  obruimur,  nee  illud  audimus,  Diviti»  si 
affluant,  nolite  cor  apponere,  quumque  neglecta  ilia  virtute 
et  justitia  et  studio  conservandi  amplificandique  regni  dei  in 
terris,  quod  sacerdotio  nee  exposcenti  nee  expectant!  ejusmodi 
acquisivit  omnia,  animos  sues  (proh  nephas!)  in  illos  ap- 
pendices et  pendulas  divitias  converterint,  quod  onus  est 
potius  ecclesiaa  quam  omamentum,  tunc  ita  illo  retrospectu 
canes  illi  et  sues  ad  vomitum,  et  ad  volutabrum  luti,  infir- 
maverunt  se  amissa  pulchra  et  placida  conservatrice  rerum 
virtute ;  ut  quum  vident  recidere  a  se  quotidie  quod  virtus 
comparavit,  impotentes  dimicant  et  turpiter  sane  confligunt 
inter  se  et  cum  laicis  cum  sui  nominis  infamia  et  ignominia 
religionis,  et  ejus  rei  etiam  quam  maxime  quserunt  indies 
majore  dispendio  ac  perditione  non  videntes  caeci,  si  qui 
[  ]  acquisierit  aliquid  necessario  ejus  contrarium  idem 

auferre  oportere.  Contemptus  mundi  mundanarumque 
rerum  quem  docuit  christus  comparavit  omnia;  contra 
earundem  amor  amittet  et  perdet  omnia.  Quis  non  videt 
quum  virtute  prssstitimus,  nos  tunc  bona  mundi  jure  exigere 
non  potuisse  nisi  quatenus  tenuiter  ad  victum  vestitumque 
pertineat  quo  jubet  Paulus  content!  simus.  Quis  (inquam) 
non  videt  multo  minus  nunc  nos  exigere  debere,  quum 
omnis  virtutis  expertes  sumus,  quumque  ab  ipsis  laicis  nihil 
fere  nisi  tonsa  coma,  et  corona,  capitio,  et  demissa  toga, 
differimus,  nisi  hoc  dicat  quispiam  (deridens  nos),  quum 
nunc  sumus  relapsi  in  mundum,  quae  sunt  mundi  et  pfurtem 
nostram  in  mundo  nos  expostulare  posse;  ut  non  amplius 
dicamus,  Dominus  pars  haareditatis  nostras;  sed  nobis 
dicatur,  Mercedem  vestram  recepistis.  0  bone  deus,  quam 
puderet  nos  hujus  descensus  in  mundum,  si  essemus 
memores  amoris  dei  ergs  nos,  exempli  christi,  dignitatis 
religionis  christianae,  professionis  et  nominis  nostri.' — 
Leaf  A.  3-5. 
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(/)  *  Hie  obstupesco  et  exclamo  illud  Pauli  mei,  "  0  altitudo 
^  '^  divitiamm  sapientiaa  et  scientisB  dei."  0  sapientia  admir- 
'  abiliter  bona  hominibus  et  misericors,  ut  jure  tna  pia  benig- 
'  nitas  altitudo  divitiamm  potest  appellari,  qni  coinmendans 
^  charitatem  tuam  in  nobis  volnisti  in  nos  tarn  esse  libendis 
'  ut  temetipsum  dares  pro  nobis,  ut  tibe  et  deo  nos  reddere- 

*  mur.  0  pia,  0  benigna,  O  benefica  sapientia,  0  os,  Terbum, 
^  et  Veritas  dei  in  homine,  verbum  veridicum  et  verificans,  qui 
'  voluisti  nos  docere  humanitus  ut  nos  divinitus  sapiamus, 
'qui  voluisti  esse  in  homine  ut  nos  in  deo  essemus.  Qui 
^denique  voluisti  in  homine  humiliari  usque  ad  mortem, 
'  mortem  autem  crucis,  ut  nos  exaltaremur  usque  ad  vitam, 

*  vitam  autem  dei.' 
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ON  THE  DATE  OF  MOBE*S  BIBTH. 

The  following  correspondence  in  *  Notes  and  Queries '  (Oct. 
1868)  may  be  considered,  I  think,  to  set  at  rest  the  date  of 
Sir  Thomas  More's  birth. 

No.  1  (Oct.  17,  1868). 

*  Some  months  ago  I  foand  the  following  entries,  relating 
to  a  family  of  the  name  of  More,  on  two  blank  leaves  of 
a  MS.  in  the  Gale  collection,  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  The  class  mark  of  the  volume  is 
'*  O.  2.  21."  Its  contents  are  very  miscellaneous.  Among 
other  things  is  a  copy  of  the  poem  of  Walter  de  Bibles- 
worth,  printed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  in  his  volume  of 
Vocabularies  from  the  Arundel  MS.  The  date  of  this  is 
early  fourteenth  century.  The  names  of  former  possessors 
of  the  volume  are  **  Le  :  Pludd  "  and  ''  G.  Carew ; "  the 
latter  being  probably  Sir  Greorge  Carew,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Totness.  The  entries  which  I  have  copied  are  on  the  last 
leaf  and  the  last  leaf  but  one  of  the  volume.  I  have  added 
the  dates  in  square  brackets,  and  expanded  the  contractions : 

'  '^  M^  quod  die  dominica  in  vigilia  Sancti  Marce  Evange- 
'^  liste  Anno  Begni  Begis  Edwardi  quarti  post  conquestum 
''  Anglie  quartodecimo  Johannes  More  Gent,  maritatus  fuit 
^'Agneti  filie  Thome  Graunger  in  parochia  sancti  Egidij 
**  extra  Crepylgate  london.     [24  April,  1474.] 

(  « j^ed  quod  die  sabbati  in  vigilia  sancti  gregorij  pape 
''inter  horam  primam  &  horam  secundam  post  Meridiem 
''  eiusdem  diei  Anno  Begni  Begis  Edwardi  quarti  post  con- 
''  questum  Anglie  xv®  nata  fuit  Johanna  More  filia  Johannis 
*'  More  Gent.     [11  March,  1474-5.] 

I  a  jj^d  q^Q^  ^Q  veneris  proximo  post  Festum  purificacionis 
'  "  beate  Marie  virginis  videlicet  septimo  die  Februarij  inter 


"  horam  eecnndam  et  horam  terciam  in  Mane  natns  fuit 
"  Thomas  More  filiua  Johannia  More  Gent.  Anno  Regui 
"  Segis  Edwardi  qaaiti  post  conqaestum  Ai^lie  decimo 
"  septimo.     [7  Feb.  1477-8.] 

' "  M'*  quod  die  dominica  videlicet  vltimo  die  Jannarij 
"  inter  horam  septimam  et  horam  octauam  ante  Meridiem 
"Anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  qiiarti  decimo  octauo  nata 
"fuit  Agatha  filia  Johannis  More  GentilmoD,  [31  Jan. 
"  U78-9.] 

' "  M''  quod  die  Martia  videlicet  vj*"  die  Junij  inter  hoiam 
"  decimam  &  horam  vndecimam  ante  Meridiem  natns  fnit 
"Johannes  More  filiua  Johannis  More  Gent,  Anno  regni 
"Regis  Edwardi  quarti  viceaimo,     [6  June,  1480.] 

' "  Me*  qnod  die  lune  viz.  tercio  die  Septembria  inter 
"  horam  secundam  &  horam  terciam  in  Mane  natna  fait 
"  Edwardns  Moore  filius  Johannia  More  Gent.  Anno  regni 
"  regia  Edwardi  iiij"  post  conqnestum  xxj".  [3  Sept. 
"  1481.] 

'"M*  quod  die  dominica  videlicet  xxij°  die  Septembris 
"  anno  regni  regia  Edwardi  iiij"  xxij"  inter  horam  quartam 
"  &  quintam  in  Mane  nata  fuit  Elizabeth  More  filia  Johan- 
"  nis  More  Gent."     [22  Sept.  1483.] 

■  It  will  be  Been  that  these  entries  record  the  marriage  of  a 
John  More,  gent,,  in  the  porish  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate,  and  the  births  of  his  blx  children,  Johanna,  Thomas, 
Agatha,  John,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth. 

'  Now  it  is  known  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  bom,  his 
biographers  vaguely  say,  abojtt  1480  in  Milk  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate ;  that  he 
waa  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth,  was  a  barrister,  and 
would  be  described  as  "  John  More,  gent." ;  and  that  he  had 
two  sisters,  Jane  or  Joane  (Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biog.  U.  49), 
married  to  Richard  Stafferton,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  to  Jobji 
Kastall  the  printer,  and  mother  of  Sir  William  RastatI 
(born  1508),  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench. 

■  The  third  entry  above  given  records  the  birth  of  Thomas, 
son  of  John  More,  who  had  been  married  in  the  church  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  lived 
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in  the  parish.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  Feb.  7, 1477-8  ;  that 
is,  accordiDg  to  modem  reckoning,  1478,  and  therefore 
"  about  1480."  Oddly  enough,  the  day  of  the  week  in  this 
entry  is  wrong.  It  is  Friday,  which  in  1477-8  was  Feb.  6. 
But  Thomas  was  bom  between  two  and  three  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  Feb.  7.  The  confusion  is  obvious  and 
natural. 

'  The  second  and  last  entries  record  the  births  of  his  sisters 
Johanna  and  Elizabeth.  The  former  of  these  names  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  in  the  family  of  Sir  John 
More,  and  was  the  name  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter 
of  John  Leycester. 

'  I  may  add,  that  the  entries  are  all  in  a  contemporary 
hand,  and  their  formal  character  favours  the  supposition 
that  they  were  made  by  some  one  familiar  with  legal  docu- 
ments, and  probably  by  a  lawyer. 

'  This  remarkable  series  of  coincidences  led  me  at  first  to 
believe  that  I  had  discovered  the  entry  of  the  birth  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  But,  upon  investigation,  I  was  met  by  a 
diflBculty  which  at  present  I  have  been  unable  to  solve.  In 
the  life  of  the  Chancellor  by  Cresacre  More,  his  great- 
grandson,  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  mother  is  said  to 
have  been  **  Handcombe  of  HoUiwell  in  Bedfordshire."  This 
fi^ct  is  not  mentioned  by  Roper,  who  lived  many  years  in 
his  house,  and  married  his  favourite  daughter,  or  by  any 
other  of  his  biographers.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
the  authority  of  Cresacre  More  on  this  point  is  to  be 
admitted  as  absolute.  He  was  not  bom  till  nearly  forty 
years  after  Sir  Thomas  More's  death,  and  his  book  was  not 
written  till  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  after  it.  We 
must  take  into  consideration  these  facts  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  weight  to  be  attached  to  his  evidence  as  to  the 
name  of  his  great-great-grandmother. 

*  Were  there  then  two  John  Mores  of  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men, both  apparently  lawyers,  living  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  parish,  and  both  having  three  children  bearing 
the  same  names ;  or  was  John  More,  who  married  Agnes 
Graunger,  the  future  Chief  Justice  and  father  of  the  ftiture 
Chancellor  ?  To  these  questions,  in  the  absence  of  Cresacre 
More's  statement,  the  accumulation  of  coincidences  would 
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'  have  made  it  easy  to  give  a  very  positive  answer.     la 
'  authority  to  be  weighed  against  them  ? 

'  Stapylton's  asaertion  that  Sir  Thomas  More  had  no 
'  brothera  presents  no  difficulty,  as  they  may  have  died  iu 
'  infancy.  The  entries  which  I  have  quoted  would  explmu 
'  why  he  was  called  Thoniaa,  after  his  maternal  grandfather. 

'  If  any  heraldic  readers  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  could 
'  find  what  are  the  arms  quartered  with  those  of  More  upon 
'  the  Chancellor's  tomb  at  Chelsea,  they  would  probably  throw 
'  some  light  upon  the  question.  Mr.  Hunter  describes  them 
'  as  '■  three  bezants  on  a  chevron  between  three  unicoma' 
'  "  heads." 

'  William  Aldis  Wright. 

'  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.' 


No,  2  (Oct.  31,  18G8). 

'  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doobt  that  Mw 
'  Wright's  discovery  has  set  at  rest  the  perplexing  qaeatJou 
'  of  the  true  date  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  birth.  In  the  note  in 
'  the  Appendix  to  my  "  Oxibrd  Reformers  "  I  was  obliged  to 
'  leave  the  question  undecided,  whilst  inclined  to  believe  that 
'  the  weight  of  evidence  preponderated  in  favour  of  the  pe- 
'  ceived  date — 1-180,  What  appeared  almost  incontrovertible 
'  evidence  in  favour  of  1480  was  the  evidence  of  the  pictures 
'  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  family  by  Holbein.  The  most  cer- 
'  tainly  authentic  of  these  is  the  original  pen-and-ink  sketch 
'  in  the  Basle  ilnseum.  Upon  Mechel's  engraving  of  this 
'  (dated  1787),  Sir  Thomas's  age  is  marked  "  50,"  and  at  the 
'  bottom  of  the  picture  is  the  inscription,  "  Johannes  Holbein 
'  "  ad  Vivum  deliu.;  Londini :  1530."  This  seemed  to  be 
'  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  bom  in  148U,  If 
'  Sir  Thomas  was  bom  in  Feb.  1478,  according  to  the  newly 
'  discovered  entries,  and  was  fift}-  when  the  picture  was 
'  sketched  by  Holbein,  the  sketch  obviously  cannot  have  been 
'  made  in  1530,  but  two  or  three  years  earlier. 

'  Now  if  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  sketch  was  made 
'  during  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1527,  1  think  it  will  be 
'  found  that  all  other  chronological  difficulties  will  vaBiak 
■  before  the  newly  discovered  date. 
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^  1.  More  himself  would  be  in  his  fiftieth  year  in  1527. 

'  2.  Ann  Cresacre,  marked  on  the  sketch  as  "  15/'  would 
have  only  recently  completed  her  fifteenth  year,  as,  accord- 
ing to  her  tombstone,  she  was  in  her  sixty-sixth  year  in 
Dec.  1577  ;  and  according  to  the  inscription  on  the  Burford 
picture  she  was  bom  in  3  Henry  VIII. 

^  3.  Margaret  Boper,  marked  on  the  sketch  *'  22,"  would 
be  bom  in  1505  or  1506,  and  this  would  allow  of  More's 
marriage  having  taken  place  in  20  Henry  VII.  1505,  as 
stated  on  the  Burford  picture. 

*  4.  Sir  Thomas  would  be  forty-one  in  July,  1519,  and  this 
accords  with  Erasmus's  statement  in  his  letter  to  Hutten 
of  that  date  (Epist.  ccccxlvii.) — "  ipse  novi  hominem,  non 
'*  majorem  annis  viginti  iribus^  nam  nunc  non  multum 
*'  excessit  (pwdragesimum"  He  would  be  only  one  year  past 
forty.  Erasmus  first  became  acquainted  with  More  pro- 
bably in  the  course  of  1498,  when  (being  born  in  February) 
he  was  in  his  twentieth  year.  The  "  viginti  tribus  "  must 
in  any  case  be  an  error. 

'  5.  John  More,  jun.,  marked  "  19  "  in  the  sketch,  would 
be  "  more  or  less  than  thirteen  "  as  reported  by  Erasmus  in 
1521.     (Ejmt.  dcv.) 

*6.  More's  epigram,  which  speaks  of  "quinque  lustra" 
(i.e.  twenty-five  years),  having  passed  since  he  was  "  quater 
"  quatuor"  (sixteen),  and  thus  makes  him  forty-one  when 
|he  wrote  it,  would  (if  he  was  bom  in  1478)  give  1519  as  the 
date  of  the  epigram ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  fact, 
that  the  Basle  edition  of  1518  (Mori  Epigrammata,  Froben) 
did  not  contain  it,  while  it  was  inserted  in  the  second 
edition  of  1520. 

*  7.  There  is  a  passage  in  More's  **  History  of  Richard 
"  III.,"  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  having  himself  over- 
heard a  conversation  which  took  place  in  1483. 

*  Mr.  Gairdner,  in  his  "  Letters,  &c.  of  Richard  III.  and 
"  Henry  VII."  (vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xxi),  rightly  points  out 
that,  if  bom  in  1480,  More,  being  then  only  three  years  old, 
could  not  have  remembered  overhearing  a  conversation. 
But  if  bom  in  Feb.  1478,  he  would  be  in  his  sixth  year, 
and  could  easily  do  so. 

'  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  newly  discovered  date  dis- 
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'  pele  all  tlie  apparent  difficultieB  with  which  the  i 

'  date  ia  beset,  if  only  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  ti         

'  of  the  Basle  aketch  was  1527,  and  not  (as  inscribed  npcn 
'  Mechel's  engraving  and  upon  the  English  pictures  of  the 
'  family  of  Sir  Thomas  More)  1530. 

'Since  I  published  my  "Oxford  Reformers"  I  have 
■  obtained  a  photograph  of  the  Basle  sketch  itself,  which  difl- 
'  pels  this  difficulty  also,  as  it  beare  upon  it  no  dale  at  all. 

'  The  date,  1530,  on  the  pictures  appears  to  rest  apon 
'  no  good  authority.  Holbein,  in  fact,  had  left.  England 
'  the  year  before,  I  therefore  have  little  doubt  that  the 
'  remarkable  document  discovered  by  Mr.  Wright  is  perfeo 
'  genuine, 

'  Should  the  arms  quartered  with  those  of  More  upon  ti 
'  Ohancellor's  tomb  at  Chelsea  prove  to  be  the  arms  < 
'  "  Graunger,"  the  evidence  would  indeed  be  complete. 

'  Hitchin.  '  Frederic  Seebohm.' 


No.  3 


ifeot^J 

ondH 
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(Oct.  31,  1868). 

'  Mr,  Wright  will  find  the  lineage  of  Sir  Thomas  More  a 
his  father  diacussiid  at  some  length  in  my  "  Judges  of  Eng- 
"land,"  vol.  v.  pp.  190-206  ;  and  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  the  John  More  whose  marriage  is  recorded  ia  the  first 
entry  was  the  person  who  afterwards  became  a  Judge  (not 
Chief  Justice,  as  Mr.  AVright  by  mistake  calls  him),  and 
that  Thomas  More,  wliose  birth  is  recorded  in  the  third 
entry,  was  the  illustrious  Lord  Chancellor.  The  only  diffi- 
culty arises  from  John  More's  wife  being  named  "  Agnes 
"daughter  of  Thomas  Graunger;"  but  this  difficnlty  is 
easily  discarded,  since  Cresacre  More,  who  wrote  between 
eighty  and  ninety  years  after  tlie  Chancellor's  death,  is  the 
only  autlior  who  gives  another  name,  and  his  other  bio- 
grapher, who  wrote  immediately  after  hia  deatli,  gives  the 
lady  no  name  at  all. 

'  John  More  married  thre«  times  ;  and  he  must  have  bees 
a  very  young  man  on  his  first  marriage  with  Agnes  Grsongi 
(supposing  that  to  be  the  name  of  his  first  wife),  by  wh< 
only  he  had  children. 

'  I  have  stated  in  my  account  that  there  were  two  J 
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^  Mores  who  were  contemporaries  at  a  period  considerably 
'  earlier,  one  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  other  of  the  Middle 
'  Temple.  Of  the  lineage  of  the  latter  there  is  no  account ; 
*  but  of  the  former  I  have  stated  my  conviction  that  he  was 
'  the  father  of  the  John  More  whose  marriage  is  here  recorded, 
'  and  consequently  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and 
'  thus,  as  both  the  John  Mores  had  originally  filled  dependent 
'  employment  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  modest  description  of  his 
'origin  given  by  Sir  Thomas  in  his  epitaph,  "famili&  non 
'  '*  celebri,  sed  honesta  natus,"  is  at  once  accounted  for. 

*  Edward  Foss.' 


No.  4  (Oct.  31,  1868). 

'Permit  me  to  set  your  correspondent  right  in  a  minor 

*  particular,  which  he  looks  to  as  confirming  his  theory,  though 
'  I  trust  he  may  be  able  to  substantiate  it  otherwise.  Mr. 
'  Wright  says — *'  Milk  Street,  Cheapside is  in  the 

*  "  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate  :  "  it  is  not  so,  as  several 

*  parishes  intervene  ;  Milk  Street  is  within  the  walls,  where- 

*  as  St.  Giles's  is  without     Mr.  Wright  might  have  seen  this 

*  by  the  wording  of  his  first  quotation : — "  in  parochia  Egidij 

*  *'  extra  Crepylgate  ;  "  the  word  **  extra  "  implies  beyond  the 

*  walls.     Milk  Street  is  in  the  wcui^d  of  Cripplegate  Within, 

*  not  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  Without,  Cripplegate — a  dis- 

*  tinction  not  obvious  to  strangers. 

*  A  great  part  of  the  district  now  called  Cripplegate  With- 

*  out  was  originally  moor  or  fen :  we  have  a  Moorfields, 
'  now  fields  no  more;  and  a  "More"  or  Moor  Lane.     I  cannot 

*  suppose  the  latter  to  have  been  named  after  the  author  of 
* "  Utopia ;  "  but  as  he  really  emanated  from  this  locality,  pos- 
'  sibly  his  family  was  named  from  the  neighbouring  moor. 
'  The  Chancellor  bore  for  his  crest  "  a  Moor's  head  afiBront6e 
'  '*  sable.'  I  would  not  wish  to  aflBront  his  memory  by  adding 
'  more,  but  your  readers  will  find  something  on  this  subject 
'  antd,  3rd  S.  xii.  199,  238.  *  A.  H.' 
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No.  5  (Nov.  5, 1868). 

'  I  am  indebted  to  your  correspondents,  Mr.  Fobs  and  A.  H., 

*  for  their  corrections  of  two  inaccuracies  in  my  paper  on  Sir 
'Thomas  More.  Fortunately,  neither  of  these  affects  the 
'  strength  of  my  case.  It  is  sufficient  that  Milk  Street  and 
'  the  church  of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate,  are  so  near  as  to  render 
'  it  probable  that  a  resident  in  the  one  might  be  married  at 
'  the  other.  If,  therefore,  for  '^  the  same  parish  "  I  substitute 
' ''  the  same  ward,"  my  case  remains  substantially  as  strong 
'  as  before.     My  mistake  arose  from  not  observing  that  the 

*  map  in  Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  Survey,  which  I  consulted, 

*  was  a  map  of  Cripplegate  Ward,  and  not  of  the  parish  of 

*  St.  Giles'. 

'  Before  writing  to  you,  I  had,  of  course,  consulted  Mr. 
'  Foss's  Judges  of  England,  but  found  nothing  there  bearing 
^  upon  the  point  on  which  I  wanted  assistance,  viz.,  the  name 
^  and  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  mother. 

'WiLUAM  Aldis  Wright. 

*  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.' 
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APPENDIX  R 


OATALOOUE  OF  EABLT  EDITIOKS  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 
BBASHUS  IN  IfY  POSSESSION. 


1506.  D.  Eraami  Ao.  Adagionim  Collectanea,  Ruraos  ab  eodem 
reoognita  atqne  anota  .  .  .  [akojEFasmiTariaepigram- 
mata. 
In  sdibiiB  Joannis  BarUer  zyiiL  liartij  iij>n. 
1506.  D.  Eraami  Ac.  Adagionun  Ckdlectanea,  Baraiia  ab  eodem 
reoognita  atqne  ancta  .  .  .  [bnt  withont  the  epigrams]. 
Ex  »ditmB  AicflinlaniB  pridie  natalia  dominioi  ildtx. 
1508.  Erasmi  Bot  Adagionun  chiliadea  trea»  ao  oentnruB  fere 
todidem. 

Venetiis  in  ledibas  Aldi,  mense  Sept.  imyni. 

1511.  Morise  Encomium  Erasmi  Boterodami  Declamatio. 

Argentorati  in  fedibaa  M.  Sohurerii,  mense  augosto  anno  m  j>.zl 

1512.  Collectanea  Adagiorum  <fec.  Erasmi.     Ex  Tertia  Recogni- 

tione.     (With  prefatory  letter  of  Schurerius  dated  xiiii. 

Calendas  Julii  mdiz.) 

Argentorati  [Strasborg]  stanneis  calamis  denno  exscripta  in 
offioina  Matthiie  Schnrerii,  mense  Jonio  anno  M.o.zn. 

1512.  De  ratione  studii,  <fec. 

Officium  discipulorum  ex  QuintiUano. 
Concio  de  puero  Jesu,  &c. 
Expostulatio  Jesu  ad  mortales. 
Carmina  scholaria. 

Argentorati,  Ex  edibns  Sohorerianis  mense  Jalio  m.d.xil 

1513.  De  Duplici  Copia  rerum  ac  verborum  Commentarii  duo. 

[A  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  Paris.] 

Argentorat.    M.  Schorerios  exsoripsit,  mense  Januario  u.d.xixi. 

1514.  De  ratione  studii,  <fec. 
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Officium  discipalomm  ex  Qaintiliano. 
Concio  de  puero  Jesu  ad  mortales. 
Carmina  scholaria. 

Argentorati  ex  fedibns   M.  Sohurerli,  mense  Angnsto,  anno 

M.D.XIIII. 

1514.  Parabolarum  sive  Similium   liber.     (Prefatory  letter  of 

Erasmus  to  ^gidius  dated  mdxiiii.  Idibus  Octobreis.) 

Argentorati  ex  sdibus  Schnrerianis,  mense  Decembri  MD.znn. 
(First  edition?) 

1514.  Opuscula  aliquot,  Erasmo  Rot  castigatore  et  interprete. 

Cato  .  .  amplectens  preecepta  Mimi  Publiani,  Septem 
Sapientum  celebria  dicta,  Institutum  Christiani  hominis, 

Colonie  in  edibus  Martini  Werdenensis,  xn.  EalendasDecembres. 

1514(?).  De  duplici  Oopia  Yerborum  ac  rerum  commentarii  duo. 
Ab  Authore  ipso  diligentissime  recogniti  et  emaculati 
atque  in  plerisque  locis  aucti. 
Item  Epistola  Erasmi  ad  Jacobum  Vuymphelingium  Seles- 

tatinum. 
Item  Parabolas,  &c. 

Argentorat.    Sohurerius. 

1515.  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani.      (Without  the  letter  to 

VoMus.) 

Lypsi  in  ledibus  Valentini  Sohomans.  .  Sexto  Calendae  Sep- 
tembris,  M.D.xy. 

1515.  Enchiridion   Militis  Christiani.      (Without  the  letter  to 
Volzius.) 

Disputatio  de  Tedio  et  Pavore  Christi. 

Exhortatio  ad  virtutem,  &c. 

Precatio  ad  Yirginis  filium  Jesum. 

Psean  virgini  Matri,  &c. 

Obsecratio  ad  Mariam  .  .  . 

Oratio  in  laudem  pueri  Jesu. 

Enarratio  allegorica  in  Primum  Psalmum. 

Carmen  de  casa  natalitia  pueri  Jesu. 

Carmina  complura  de  puero  Jesu. 

Carmina  de  angelis. 

Carmen  Grsecanicum  Virgini  sacrum  Marise. 

Argentorati  apad  M.  Schureriom,  mense  Septembri,  m j>.xy. 
1515.  Erasmi  Boterodami  Ennarratio  in  Primum  Psalmum  Davi- 
dicum. 

MM  2 
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Martini  DorpH  ad  eundem  Epiatoia,  de  Moriie  Encomio,  J 
Era^mi  ad  Dorpium  Apologift. 

LaUDJiii  Theodoricua  UEirtinns  eioadebat.  Mense  Ootobr.it 

1515,  Cato  Erasmi.    Opuscula  aliquot :  Precepta  Mimi  Publiani ; 

Septera  sapientum  celebm  dicta ;  Institutuni  christiimi 
homim.,*c. 

Ckilonie  in  eiliboa  Qnentel!.    m.ccccc.ev.  ^ 

1516.  NoiTim  InstruniPntura.  H 

Baailee  ill  tedibua  Joannis  Probenii  HaramelborgeDsif,  Menw' 
Febtunrio  Anno  w.n.xvi. 
1516.  Collectanea  Adftgiorum,  Ac. 

Argentorati  U.  Schureriua  .  .  .  eiBcripsit,  MenseM»iou-i).m. 
151C.  Eachiridion,  liio.  (containing  llie  same  nuitter  as  the  Stnu- 
burg  edition  of  1515). 

Argeatomti  apad  M.  Schnrerium,  Menso  Junio.  M.n.tvi. 
1516.  Institutio  Friocipis   ChriBtiaoi  .  .  .  cum   aliis   nonnullis, 
viz.  : — Precepta  Isocrati^  Ac.  ;    Panegyrienm   gratnla- 
torium,  Ac.  ad  Priucipem  Philippum  ;  Libellus  Pluta 
de  discrimine  adulatoris  et  amici. 

Lauanii  apud  Thpodoricum  Martinum  Alustenaem,  Hetu«  A 

1516.  Erasmi  Rote rodatni  Epistolae;  ad  Leonem  X,  ad  Cordinnlero 

Grimannuni,  ad  Cardinalem  S.  Georgii,  ad  Martinam 
Dorpiuin.  Ejusden)  in  laudem  urbis  Selestadii  Fan^y- 
ricum  Carmen. 

Lfpaic  impresait  Valenlinos  Schaman.    a.d.  u.coaoc.m. 

1517.  Aliquot  Epistole  saneque  eleganles  Emsmi  Roterodami,  »% 

ad  hunc  alioruni  eruditissimorum  hominum,  nntebnc 
uimquam  excuaa;  pncter  unam  et  alteram.  (Contaiiung 
39  letters.) 

Lovanii  apud  Theodoiiaain   Martinum,  anno  u.d.x 

1517.  Scarabeus,  cum  acholiis. 

Basileae  apad  Joaaaein  Frobeuiam,  Menee  Muo,  m 
151T.  Bellum. 

Baaileae  apad  Joannem  Frobenium,  Menae  Aprili,  xjj.xm 
1517.  De   Outo  Oratiooia   Partium   cooatructione  Idbellus  . 
Erasmo  auto  re. 

Uuilen ;  In  offloinn  Adn  Petri,  mense  Auguito,  u.d.xtu. 


Iutarali^_ 
etiwA^H 
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1517.  Enchiridion,  <fec.    (containing    the    same   matter  as  the 
Strasborg  edition  of  1515). 

Argentorati  apad  M.  Schurerium  mense  Novembri,  MJ^.XTn. 

1517.  In  epistolam  Paoli  ad  Romanos  Pftraphrasis.  (  First  editiim. ) 
*  Looanii  Ex  officina  Theodo.  Martin.  Mense  Kovembri,  m J>.xvu. 

1518.  Aliquot  Epistoke  saneque  elegantes  Erasmi  Roterodami,  et 

ad  hunc  aliorum  eruditissimorum  hominum.  (Containing 

56  letters.) 

In  Aedibas  Frobenianis  apad  inolytam  Germaniae  Baailiam  ; 
mense  Jannario,  Anno  M.D.xyni. 

1518.  De  Optimo  Reip.  Statu  deque  nova  insula  Ytopia  libellus 
vere  aureus  .  .  .  Thorns  Mori. 
Epigrammata  .  .  .  Thomie  Mori. 
Epigram mata  Des.  Erasmi  Rot. 

Basilis  apad  Joannem  Frobeniam,  mense  Martio  m.d.xviii. 

1518.  Enchiridion  militis  Christiani.     (With  prefatory  letter  to 
Volzius.) 
Disputatiuncula  de  Pavore,  &c.  Jesu. 
Jo:  Coleti  Responsio. 
Basilius  in  Esaiam  e  Grseco  versus. 
Epistola  exhortatoria,  &c, 
Precatio  ...  ad  Jesum. 
Paean  .  .  .  virgini  matri,  <fec. 
Concio  de  puero  Jesu. 
Enarratio  primi  PsaJmi. 
Ode  de  casa  natalitia  pueri  Jesu. 
Expostulatio  Jesu. 
Hymni  de  Michaele,  &c, 

BasilesB  apad  Jo.  Frobeniam,  m.d.xviii.  Qaintili  mense. 

1518.  Auctarium  selectarum  aliquot  Epistolarum  Erasmi  Rotero- 
dami  ad  Eruditos,  et  horum  ad  ilium. 

Apud  inclytam  Basileam  (Prefatory  letter  of  Beat  us  BbonanuH 
dated  xi.  Calendas  Septembreis  m.d.xviii.) 

1518.  Institutio  boni  et  Christiani  principis,  «S:c. 
Prsecepta  Isocratis,  &c. 
Panegyricus  &c.  ad  Principem  Philippum. 
Libellus  Plutarchi,  &c. 

Basilese  apud  J.  Frobeniam,  mense  Julio  mdxviii. 

Also,  Plutarchi   opuscula  quaKlam    I).    KraHino    Rot.  .  . 
Philippo  Melanchthone  &c.  inter^jretibus. 

Basileffi  apad  J.  Frobeniom,  mense  Hcptembri  m.d.xviii. 
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1518.  Qnerela  Pacis  undique  gentium  ejectse  .  .  .  also: — 
In  genere  Consolatorio  de  Morte  declanifitio, 

Lipsis  ex  itdlbus  Valenlini  SchuinaDti,  1518. 

1519.  Ratio  aeu  Compendium  verte  Theologite. 

Basil?<e  spud  Jo.  Frcbemnm,  mense  JuiQ&cio  H.D.m. 
1-')19.  Paraclesis. 

BsBilei?  apnd  Jo.  Frobeninin,  mense  FBbroario  lfj>.xtx. 
]519.  Novum  Testamentum  omne,  multoquamantehacdiligenlai 
ab  Erasmo  Rot.  reuogoitum,  dec.     (Secoud  edition.) 
Uasileo!  in  itdibus  Joannis  Frebemi,  uj>.iii.  mense  Uartia. 
1519.  D.  Erosmj  Eot.  in  Novum  Teatamentum  ab  eodem  < 
recognitum  AnnotationeB. 

Baailen  apud  Joannem  Frobenium,  menge  Martio  iij>aii. 
1519.  Collectanea  Adagiorum,  ttc. 

Argentoruti  M.  Scharerius  .  .  .  eisoripBit  mense  Martio  1519. 
1519.  In  HymnumAvijeChristi  Annie  dictum  abErftsraoRotera- 
damo  Scholia  Jacob i  Spiegel  Selestadiensia. 

la  offleina  axcusoria  Segiammidi  Grim.  Medici  et  MaroL  Vnjr- 
emig,    AuguBtte   Vindelicomm   [Augsbuig]  MJi.m.    ^uuto 


1519,  D.  Eraami  Rot.  Apologia  pro  declamatione  de  kade 


Apud  Joamiem  Frabeninm.  mense  Maio  m>. 
1519.  De  ratione  studii,  &c.     (Containing  the  same  piec«a  aa  th< 
edition  of  1512.) 

Argeniorati  Ex  oidibus  M.  Schureril,  mense  Junio 
I5I9.  In  EptsUilam  PauU  ad  Galatas  Paraphrosis  per  Erasmi 
Rot.  recfne<  ab  illo  conscripta  et  nunc  primum  tj 


I  the 


BaaUeiE  apud  Jo.  Frobenium.  mense  Augusta  ii.d,xii. 
1519.  Ex  Novo  TeGtatneuto  Quatuor  Evangelia  jam  denuo  alt 
Erasmo  Roter.  recognita,  emendatu  ac  liberius  vena,  ite,^ 
LipsieEofficinaindustriiValentiniSchumanm.  1519.  IdE 
das  Novembns. 
1519.  Moriie  encomium  it^rum,  pro  cast igatissimo  caatigatius,  un 
cum  Listrii  commentariis,  kc. 

Basileae  in  aedibas  Jo.  Frobenii,  mense  Novembri,  x.pjx. 
1519(1).  Erasmi  Rot.  Apologia,  refellens  suspidones  quornndai 
dictitantium   dialogum    D.    Jacobi   Lntomt.  .  ,  .     (B 
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which  is  added,  but  in  different  type,  the  '  Dialogos '  of 
Latomus.) 

Basle.    Froben.    (The  woodcat  on  the  title-page  has  the  in- 
soription,  haks  holb.) 

1519.  Enchiridion,  <&c.    (Containing  the  same  matter  as  the  Basle 
edition  of  1518.) 

Coloniffi,  apad  Eaohariam  Gervioomom,  mdxix. 

1519.  D.  Erasmi  Rot.  Opuscola,  containing  Faraclesis, 

Ratio  sen  Compendium  verse  theologiie,  and  Argumenta  in 
omneis  Apostolorum  epistolas. 

liipsiaB  apad  Melchiorem  Lottheaom.    1519. 

1519.  In  Epistolam  Fauli  ad  Oalatas  Faraphrasis  per  Erasmum 

Roterodamum,  recens  ab  illo  conscripta,  et  nunc  primum 
typis  excusa 

Lypsias  ex  offioina  Sohumanniana.    1519. 

1520.  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani  (with  letter  to  Yolzius).  (At 

the  end  is  added  the  Letter  of  Erasmus  to  John  Colet, 
from  Oxford,  Eras.  Op.  v.  p.  1263,  and  referred  to 
supra,  p.  133.) 

MoguntisB,  apad  Joannem  SchoefFer,  m.d.xx.  mense  Janaario. 

1520.  Faraphrases  D.  Erasmi  in  Epistolas  Fauli  Apostoli  ad  Rho- 

manos,  Corinthios,  et  Galatas  .  .  . 

Basileae,  in  ad,  Frob.  per  Hieronymam  Frob.  Joan.  Filiam. 
Mense  Januario  hdxx. 

1 520.  Faraphrases  in  Epistolam  Fauli  ad  Ephesios,  Fhilippenses  et 
Colossenses  et  in  duas  ad  Thessalonicenses  .  .  . 
Basileffi  in  ledibas  Joannis  Frobenii,  mense  Martio  hdxx. 

1520.  Faraphrases  in  Epistolas  Fauli  ad  Timotheum  duas,  ad 
Titum  unam  et  ad  Fhilemonem  unam. 

Basileffi  in  sedibas  Joannis  Frobenii,  mense  Martio  mdxx. 

1520.  Annotationes  Edovardi  Leei  in  Annotationes  Novi  Testa- 

menti  D.  Erasmi.     (With  the  replies  of  Erasmus.) 

BasilesB  ex  ledibus  Joannis  Frobenii,  mense  Maio  Bf.D.xx. 

1520.  Annotationes  Edovardi  Leei  in  Annotationes  Novi  Testa- 

menti  D.  Erasmi. 

BasileaB    ex  fedibas  Joannis  Frob.  xii.    Calendas  Aagastas 

M.D.XX. 

1520.  De  Ratione  Studii,  &c. 

Officium  Discipulorum  ex  Quintiliano. 
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Concio  de  puero  Jesn,  &c.                                        j^^^^^^^H 

Expoatuktio  Jesu  ad  Mortoles.                                ^^^^^^| 
Cannina  Scholaria.                                                         ^^^^^^B 

M^.IX.                                                                                                                           ^1 

1620. 

Apologia  Erasmi  .  .  .  de  '  In  prlucipioerat  Sermo.'              ^H 

Basilet  npud  Jo,  Frobeaium,  u.d.xs.                                              ^^M 

And  also,  with  continuous  paging,                                        ^H 

Epiatolie  aliquot  eruditorum  virorum  ex  quibus  perapicnam 
quanti  ait  Eduardi  Led  virulentia 

Basileie  ex  sdibus  JoooniB  Frobenii,  mdu.  mense  Angiuto. 

1520 

Parabolarum  sive  Similium  Liber.     Es  secunda  rocogui- 

tione. 

1620 

Adagia.     Ex  quarta  Autoris  recognitione.                               ^H 

Basilecc  in  ledibus  Joanma  Frobenii,  niense  Octobri  ujt.ix.        ^M 

1620 

Antibarbarorum  D.  Eraami  Rot  Liber  unus.                          ^^ 

BaEileK  apud  Jo.  Frobenium,  a.D.ii. 

1520 

D.  Erasuii  Rot.  Epiatola  ad  Cardinalera  Mognntinnm,  qun 

^^^^k 

Lutheri. 

^V 

Selealadii  in  officina  Sohaedana,  sumptn  Nicolai  Calerii  biblio- 

1621 

De  rations  stvtdii.                                                                       ^^| 

De  taudibua  literaris  societatis,  rdpubliofe  ac  [iiagiatntBiai|^H 
urbia  Argentinie.                                                                  ^^H 

1621 

Parabolie  aive  similia.                                                               ^H 

Basilete  apud  Joatinem  Frobenium,  mense  Julio  uji.xu.           ^^M 

1521 

De  duplici  Copia  verborum  ac  rerum  commentarii  duo.       ^H 

De  laudibus  lit«rariie  Bocietatia,  Ax.                                         ^H 

EpiaUila  ad  Wimphelingum.                                                      ^H 

MaguntiiE  ex  i^ibuB  Joannis  Sobcefler.  mense  Augusto  md-XSii^H 

1621 

EpistolieD.  Erasmi  Roterodami  ad  diversos.et  aliquot  alio-  ^^ 
rum  ad  ilium  per  amicoa  eruditoB.  ex  ingentibus  Eaaciculia 

Bcbedarum  collects!. 

^ 
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1522.  Collectanea  Adagiorom,  <kc. 

MoguntisB  in  ledibas  Joannis  SohoefFer,  Anno  supra  sesquimil- 
lesimom  xxn.  mense  Febrnario. 

1522.  Enchiridion  militis  Christiani. 

ArgentinaB  apad  Joannem    Enoblochium    mense    Febraario 

MDXXn. 

1522.  Novum  testamentom  omne  tertio  jam  recognitum. 
Anno  aiDxxn.  (Basle). 

1522.  D.  Erasmi  Rot.  in  novum  testamentom  ab  eodem  tertio 
recognitum  Annotationes. 

Basile®  M.o.xxn.  mense  Febraario. 

1 522.  Faraphrasis  in  Evangelium  Matthsei,  nunc  primum  nata  et 
sedita,  <kc. 

Basilefe  apad  Jo.  Frob.  mense  Martio  MDXxn. 

1522.  Querela  Facis. 

Argentinfe  apad  Joannem  Knobloacham,  mense  Martio  m.o.xxii. 

1522.  Ratio  seu  Methodus  Compendio  perveniendi  ad  veram 
Theologiam,  postremum  ab  ipso  autore  castigata  et  locuple- 
tata.   Faraclesis.   (Also  Letter  from  Hutten  to  Erasmus.) 

Basileffi  in  fedibas  Joannis  Frobenii,  imzzn.  mense  Janio. 

1522.  Moriae  Encomium,  <fec. 

Basileffi  apad  Jo.  Frob.  mense  Julio  MDxxn. 

1 522.  De  Gonscribendis  Epistolis,  recognitum  ab  autore  et  locuple- 
tatum. 
Farabolarum  sive  similium  liber  ab  autore  recognitus. 

Basileffi  apad  Jo.  Frob.  H.i>.xzn.  mense  Augusto. 

1522.  Familiarium  CoUoquiorum  Formulae.  (The  Prefatory  Letter 
to  Froben's  Son  is   dated   'pridie  Calendas   Martias, 

MDXXII.') 

(A  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  Basle.) 

Argentorati    ezpensis    Joannis    Enoblouchii  et  Paali   Getz. 
MDxxn.  mense  Octobri. 

1522.  De  Gonscribendis  Epistolis  Opus  .  .  .  recognitum  ab  autore 
et  locupletatum. 

Argentorati  ex  sdibus  Joannis  Enobloachii,  moxxii.  mense 
Ootobri. 

1522.  Ad  Christophorum  Episc.  Basil.  Epistola  Apologetica  de 
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interdicto  esn  camimn,  iIeo.  cam  aliie  d 
(Coulaining  Apologia  contra  Stonicam.) 
Argentocati    ledibus    Joanoia    EnobbuaMi 
calecdaa  deoemb. 
.  Ad   B.  Cbmtophomm   Episcopuin    Basilienaem,  epistoU 
apologetica  de  iuterdicto  eau  camium,  lie. 

In  offioiDa  ciauaoria  Bigismuiidi,  AaguBta  Ticdellooram  [Ao^- 
burg],  v.o.xxu. 
.  Paraclesis,  J 

Augttela)  TindelicanuD,  ucitu,  H 

.  Enchiridion  Militis  Chriatioini,  which  may  be  called  in 
Englische  the  Hansom  Weapon  of  a  Christen  Knight  re- 
pleniaiied  with  many  Goodly  and  Godly  Preceptes  :  made 
by  the  famous  Gierke  Erasmus  of  Boterdame,  and  newly 
corrected  and  imprinted. 

Imprinted  at  Loudoa  by  Joban  Bjddell,  dwelljmge  at  the  Bjgne 
of  the  Bonne,  agaicst  the  Gaadj^  ia  Fletestrete.  vhere  the; 
be  for  to  sell.    Newl;  corrected  in  the  ;ere  ot  our  Lorde  gi  ~ 
>l.ccccc(i:]in. 
*  This  letter  has  evidently  dropped  out  ot  its  place  Id  the  printing. 
1523.  Enchiridion  Militis  Chriatiani. 

Apnd  aaootam   tJbiormn  Agrippinam,  . 
Eucbacii  Cervicorrd,  impensB  el 
Godefridi  Hitlorpil  airis  Colonieosis,  manse  MatUo. 
1523.  Paraphrosis  in  EvaLigelium  Joannis  Apostoli.     (First  o 
tion.) 

Baaileie  spud  Jo.  Frobenium,  mecBe  Martio  uulini. 
1523.  Catalogus  omnium  Erasmi  Lu  cub  ration  um,  ipso  antore,  com 
aliiB  nonnullis.    {Containing  Letters  of  Erasmus  to  Bots- 
hem,  and  to  Marcus  Laurinus.) 

BasiluHi  in  icdibus  Joannia  b'lobcnii,  menae  Aprlli  i 
1523.  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani. 

Pariaiis   \a   ledibua   Simouia   ColiniBi>   Pridie  Oaleodas   I 

1523.  Enchiridion  Militia  Christiani.     (With  Lett«r  to  Volzios.ui 
Argentorati  exoudebat  Joan.  Knob,  mensa  Ootohri  u.n.Trm,   j 

1523.  Querela  Pacis,  <tc. 

Argent.  J.    Caoblochua    eioudebat    apnd    Turtoram,   i 
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1523.  Yirginis  Matris  apud  Lauretom  Cultsd  liturgia,  per  Eras- 
mum  Koterodamum. 

Basileaa  apud  Jo.  Frobeniam,  Amio  u.D.xxin.  mense  Novembri. 

1523.  Ratio  sen  methodus  compendio  perveniendi  ad  veram  Theo- 
logiam,  postremum  ab  ipso  autore  castigata  et  locupletata. 
Paraclesis,  and  letter  from  Hutten  to  Erasmus. 
Basle.    Froben.    MDXxm. 

1523.  Ad  Christophorum  episcopum  Basiliensem  epistola  apolo- 

getica  Erasmi  Boterodami  de  interdicto  esu  carnium,  &c. 
Apad  Sanctam  Ck)loniam  iiD.xx.in. 
1523  (?).  Spongia  Erasmi  ad  versus  aspergines  Hutteni. 
Withoat  date  or  printer's  name. 

1523  or  4.  Precatio  dominica  .  .  .  opus  recens  ac  modo  natum 
et  mox  excusum.     (Prefatory  letter  dated  nono  calend. 
Novemb.  mdxxiii.) 
Froben.    Basle. 

1524.  De  Octo  orationis  partium  constructione  libellus. 

Parisiis  in  sdibas  Simonis  Colimei,  mense  Janoario  mdxxit. 

1524.  De  libero  Arbitrio  AIATPIBH.  (Bound  with  this  copy  is 
the  De  servo  Arbitrio  Mar.  Luthen,  ad  D.  Erasmum 
Koterodamum.  *  Wittembergse,  1526.) 

BasileiB  apad  Joan.  Frob.  mense  Septemb.  Mj>.xxnn. 

1524.  De  Libero  Arbitrio  AIATPIBH,  sive  Collatio,  D.  Erasmi 
Roterod. 

Antwerpiffi  apud  Michaelem  Hilleniom  Hooobstratanom,  mense 
Septemb.  iiD.xx.nn. 

1524.  De  immensa  dei  misericordia  D.  Erasmi  Rot.  Concio. 

Yirginis  et  Martyris  comparatio  per  eundem.   Nunc  primum 
et  condita  et  edita. 

BasileiB  apad  Jo.  Frob.  mense  Septemb.  md.xxit. 

1524.  Tomus  Primus  Paraphraseon  D.  Erasmi  Rot.  in  novum 
testamentum.  (Containing  the  Paraphrases  on  the  Four 
Gospels  and  the  *  Acts.') 

Basileae  apad  Joannem  Frobeniam  mdxxiv. 

1524.  1.  Exomologesis  sive  modus  Confitendi,  opus  nunc  primum 
et  natum  et  excusum. 

2.  Paraphrasis  in  tertium  Psalmum. 

3.  Duo  diplomata  Papae  Adriani  sexii  cum  responsionibus. 

4.  Epistola  de  morte. 
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1527. 
1527. 

1527. 
1530. 


5,  Apologia  ad  Stunicce  conclusioneB. 

Basil  eo!  apud  Joannem  Fiob.  uD.xxnn. 
D.  Eras.  Hot.  Breviores  aliquot  EpistoliP,studioaiBJQveiilbiu 
aitmodum  utiles.    (Appnrently  a  selection  of  Letters  from 
the  Basle  collection  of  1521.) 

pBrisiis.     Apud  Simonem  CoUniBnin. 
Fam  ilia  rium  Colloquiorum  opus  .  .  .  rei-ognitum,  magna* 
accessione  auctum.     (From  p.  246  to  p.  750  is  all  a 
ditional  matter  not  included  in  the  lirst  edition.     ThiE 
edition  is  the  iirst  whiub  conUuned  the  Vindication  <A 
the  Colloquies,  '  D.  Erasmus  Boterodamus  De  utilitate 
colloquiorum,  ad  lectorem.') 

Basileu!  apad  Joaa.  Frob.  meose  Junio.  M.r>. 
Eraaini  Rot.  Detectio  pnestigiarum  eujusdam  Ubelli  geP""! 
manice  scripti,  ficto  aulhorie  titulo,  cum  hac  inBcripticme, 
Eraami  et  Lutheri  opiniones  de  Coena  domini. 

Nocenibergie  apnd  Joan.  Petreium  m.u.iieti.  mense  Jiinio. 
HyperaspisteG  Diatribie  ad  versus  servuRiArliitrium  Mai 
Lutheri. 

BasileiP  apud  Jo.  Frob.  h.d.xxvi. 
Mori.'e  encomium,  nunc  postremum  ab  ipso  religioee  ri 
nitum,  doctiasimique  Gerardi  Listrii  comment&riia  il 
tratum, 

EuchaiiuG  Cervicomaa  eicndebat  u.D.ixvt. 
Lingua,  opus  novum  et  hisce  temporibus  aptissimuu.     (Pre- 
fatory Letter  of  Erasmus  dated  Postridie  Idus  AugUSli 
1525.)  ~ 

[Cologne.]    Anno  u-n-nvi. 
Novum  Teatamentum.     (Fourth  edition.) 

Buailaie  in  ndibus  Jo.  FrobeDii.  u.u.uvn.  mcnae  mutio. 
Hyperaspistte  liber  secundus. 

Anno  u.s.ixvii.  mensa  Novembri.   (No  name  o(  printer  or  ] 
where  printed.) 
Hyperaspiatie  liber  secundum,  opus  nunc  primum  excusoi 

Basilea)  apud  Jonnnem  FrobeoiDm,  vn.xxvii. 
Utiliasima  consullatio  de  bello  Tui'cis  infereado  et  obi(| 
enarratus  Psalmum  xxviii.  per  Des.  Enismuui  Rota 
daniuro.     Opus  receas  et  natum  et  nditum 
Lutetiic  FEU'Jsiarum,  mcDee  Juoio  UDUX. 
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1530.  De  Civilitate  morum  Puerilium  per  Des.  Erasmum  Rot. 
Libellus  nunc  primum  et  conditus  et  aeditos. 

Parisiis  Expensis  Christiani  Wechel,  mdzxx.  mense  Ootobri. 

1530.  Lingua. 

Apud  sanctam  Ck>loniam  quarto  Idus  Novembris  m.d.zxx. 

1532.  D.  Erasmi  Rot.    Dilutio  eorum  quae  Judocus  Clithoveus 

scripsit  ad  versus  declamationem  suasoriam  matrimonii. 
Epistola  de  delectu  ciborum,  &c.     In  elenchum  Alberti  Pii 
brevissima  scholia. 
Froben,  an>xxzn. 

1533.  De  sarcienda  Ecclesiae  concordia,  <fec  (nunc  primum  typis 

excusa). 

Basileaa  ex  officina  Frobeniana,  mj>.zxziii. 

1534.  De  preparatione  ad  mortem,  nunc  primum  et  conscriptus 

et  seditus. 

Accedunt  aliquot  epistolse  seriis  de  rebus,  in  quibus  item 

nihil  est  non  novum  ac  recens.    (Containing,  inter  alia. 

Sir  Thos.  More's  Letter  to  Erasmus  on  resigning  the 

chancellorship,  and  appended  thereto  his  epitaph.) 

Basileae  in  officina  Frobeniana  per  Hieronymum  Frobeniam  et 
Nicolaum  Episcopium,  MDXZxnn. 

1536.  Ecclesiastse  sive  de  ratione  concionandi  libri  quatuor,  opus 
recens,  denuo  ab  autore  recognitum. 

Basileie  in  officina  Frobeniana  per  Hieronymum  Frobeniam  et 
Nicolaum  Episcopium,  mense  Aognsto  hdxxxvi. 

1542.  D.  Erasmi  Rot.  in  Novum  Testamentum  Annotationes  ab 
ipso  autore  jam  postremum  sic  recognitse  ac  locupletatsB 
ut  propemodum  novum  opus  videri  possit.  (Reprint  of 
the  iifth  and  last  edition.) 

BasUese  in  officina  Frobeniana  M.i>.XLn. 
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EDITIONS  OF  W0BE8  OF  SIB  THOICAS  MOBB  IN  MY 

POSSESSION. 

1516.  XTUqpia  (First  edition). — 'libellaB  vere  aureus  nee  minus 
(Dec.)  salutaris  quam  feattvns  de  optimo  reip.  stata,  deque  nova 
Insula  y topia  authore  clarissimo  Tiro  Thoma  Moro 
inclyte  Givitatis  Londinensis  oive  et  Viceoomitey  cura 
M.  Petri  Ai^gidii  Antuerpiensis,  et  arte  Theodorici 
Martini  Alustensis,  Typographi  alm»  Louaniensium 
Aoademisei  nunc  primum  aecuratissime  editus.' 

Without  date,  bat  containing  a  Prefatory  Letter  from  Peinu 
Aegidias  to  Hier.  BnsUdius,  dated  mdxvi.  oal.  Novembris ; 
and  a  Letter  from  Joannes  Paladanas  to  Petras  Aegidios, 
dated  calen.  Decemb.  , 

1518.  Utopia  (Second  edition). — *De  Optimo  Reip.  statu  deque 
nova  Insula  Ytopia,  libellus  vere  aureus,'  &c.     Also, 

Epigrammata  clarissimi  disertissimique  viri  Thoni<e 
Mori.     Also, 

Epigrammata  Des.  Erasmi  Eot. 

BasilesB  apnd  Jo.  Frobenium,  mense  Martio  MDxmi. 

1518.  Ditto  ditto. 

Basileie  apad  Joannem  Frobenium,  mense  Novembri  MDxvni. 
(HANS  HOLB.  inscribed  in  the  woodont  on  the  title-page). 

1520.  Epigrammata  clarissimi  disertissimique  viri  Thomse  Mori, 
Britanni,  ad  emendatum  exemplar  ipsius  autoris  excusa. 
(With  some  additional  Epigrams,  including  More's 
Letter  to  his  Children.) 

BasileiB  apad  Joannem  Frobenium,  mense  Decembri  m.d.xx. 
1557.  The  Workes  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knyght,  sometime  Lorde 
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Chauncellorr  of  England,  wrytten  by  him  in  the  Englysh 
tongve. 

Printed  at  London,  at  the  costes  and  charges  of  John  CSawod, 
John  Waly,  and  Bioharde  Tottell.    Anno  1557. 

1563.  Thomae  Mori  Anglise  omamenti  eximii  Lucnbrationes,  ab 
innumeris  mendis  repurgato. 

Basil,  apud  Episoopiom  F.    1563. 

1 566.  ThomsB  Mori  Angli  .  .  .  Omnia,  quse  hucusque  ad  manna 
nostras  peruenerunt,  Latina  opera  .  .  . 

Lovanii,  apad  Joannem  Bogardom  sab  Bibliis  Aureis.    Anno 
1566. 

1568.  Doctissima  D.  Thomse  Mori  clarissimi  ac  disertiss.  viri 
Epistola,  in  qua  non  minus  facets  qu&m  pi^  respondet 
Uteris  Joannis  Pomerani,  homims  inter  Frotestantes 
nominis  non  obscuri. 

Opusculum  ...  ex  Authoris  quidem  autographo 
emendate,  dum  viveret,  exemplari  desumptum,  nunquam 
vero  ante  hac  in  lucem  editum. 

Lovanii,  ex  officina  Joannis  Fooleri.  in>jjLYUi.  (Not  in- 
olnded  in  any  of  the  above  collections  of  More's  works.) 

1588.  Tres  Thomse  .  .  .  D.  Thomae  Mori  .  .  .  Vita,  authore 
Thoma  Stapletono  Anglo. 

Dvaci,  Ex  officina  Joannis  Bogardi.    M.o.Lzzxvni. 

1612.  Ditto  ditto. 

Ck>loniA  Agrippinad,  Somptibus  Bernard]  Goalteri.  MDczn. 

(Stapleton  had  access  to  a  collection  of  More's  papers,  made 
by  Harris,  his  private  secretary,  and  has  preserved  Latin 
translations  of  his  letters  to  his  children,  Ac,  not  in  the 
collected  works.) 
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ALC 

ALCORf  Alfonso  Femandetf  Arch- 
deacon of,  on  the  circulation  of 
the  *  Enchiridion '  in  Spain,  174 

Amerbach,  printer  at  Basle,  302.  His 
sons,  id, 

Ammonius,  223,  256,  270,  283,  284. 
Death  of,  458.  Describes  More's 
family,  256 

Aquinas,  the '  Somma  *  of,  108-1 10,440. 
On  Scripture  Inspiration,  33,  123. 
Erasmus  and  Colet  on,  107  et  seq, 

Augtistine,  Ck)let  prefers  Origen  and 
Jerome  to,  16,  41.  Colet  differs 
from,  36, 82.  Luther*s  adherence  to, 
404, 472.  Eck  charges  Erasmus  with 
not  having  read  his  works,  435  e^  seq. 
The  power  of  his  dogmatic  theology, 
494.  Difference  between  the  Augus- 
tinian  standpoint  and  that  of  the 
Oxford  Heformers,  494-497 


jyAPTISTA.Dr,,  Erasmus  takes  his 
sons  to  Italy,  186 

Battus,  tutor  to  the  Marchioness  de 
Vere.  Kindness  to  Erasmus,  164- 
167 

Bemho,  secretary  to  Leo  X.,  322 

Bislwps,  promotion  of,  226-230.  Ig- 
norance of  some,  227 

Boville^  at  Cambridge,  Erasmus  writes 
to,  399 


/^AIN,  conversation  on  sacrifice  of, 
97  et  seq,  Erasmus  tells  a  story 
about,  99 

Chalcondyles,  14 

OiarleSf  Prince  (Charles  V.),  invites 
Erasmus  to  Flanders,  279.  Henry 
VIII.  breaks  faith  with,  308.  '  Insti- 
*  tutio  Principis  Christiani '  written 
for,  368.    Connives  at  Indulgences, 


COL 

422.  Erasmus  loses  his  faith  in,  430. 
Election  to  the  Empire,  482 
Chamocky  the  Prior,  head  of  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  at  Ox- 
ford, 94.    His  reception  of  Erasmus, 

96.  Dines  with  Colet,  Erasmus,  Ac, 

97.  Mention  of,  102, 118,  165, 171 
Colet,  Sir  Henry,  14, 113 

Colet,  Jb^n,  ordained  deacon,  2,  n.  His 
father,  14.  His  family,  15.  His 
mother,  15,  n.,  251, 397.  Graduates 
at  Oxford  in  Arts,  15.  Enters  the 
Church,  id.  His  preferments,  id. 
Visits  France  and  Italy,  and  what 
he  studies  there,  id.  At  Florence  (?), 
17.  Whether  influenced  by  Savona- 
rola, 18,  37,  n.,  158.  Studies  Pico 
and  Ficino's  works,  21,  22.  Betunu 
to  Oxford,  22.  Lectures  on  St.  Paul*8 
Epistles,  1,  32.  His  mode  of  inter- 
preta^on  not  textarian,  38.  Ac- 
knowledges human  element  in  Scrip- 
tures, 34.  Differs  from  St.  Augus- 
tine, 36,  82.  MS.  on  the  *  Romans,* 
33-42.  Rejects  theory  of  uniform 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  id.  Ac- 
quaintance with  Thomas  More,  24. 
First  hears  of  Erasmus,  27.  Con- 
versation with  a  priest  on  St.  Paul's 
writings,  42.  Letter  to  Abbot  of 
Winchcombe,  45.  On  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation — theory  of 
accommodation — letters  to  Radul- 
phuson,  43-58.  Pico's  'Heptaplus,' 
59.  Abstracts  of  the  Dionysian 
writings,  60-77.  On  the  object  of 
Christ's  death,  67.  On  priests,  68. 
On  the  sacraments,  70.  On  sponsors, 
71.  On  self-sacrifice,  74.  On  the 
Pope  and  ecclesiastical  scandals,  75. 
Lectures  on  I.  Corinthians,  78-89. 
Whether  convinced  that  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysian  writings  were  spurious. 
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91.  His  Tarm  reception  of  ErBBmns, 
9G.  His  visw  of  Coin  Biid  Abel's 
sacrifices,  W.  EntsmaWi  Hdmiration 
of  bis  eameBtQeea,98.  Hia  position 
at  Oilord,101.  Hia  appreciation  of 
EriEmus,  id.  Conversfttion  with 
Erasmas  on  the  Scboolmen,  103- 
112.  Adviceto  theological  Btudents, 
106.  DiBOUSEion  with  EraEmna  on 
Christ'B  a^nj  in  the  garden,  116- 
118.  Hb  love  of  troth,  !21.  On  the 
theory  of '  manifold  Benaes  'of  Scrip- 
ture, 132.  On  ScriptareiDBpiration, 
hJ.  Disappointed  at  Eraemus  leaving 
Oxford,  126.  Urges  him  to  expoand 
Moses  or  iBejafa,  128,  131.  Left 
alone  at  Oxford,  133.  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  137.  168.  Hlfl  work  in  Lon- 
don, habits,  preaching,  &c.,  139-142. 
More  on  bis  preaching,  118.  He  ad- 
vises More  to  marry,  160.  Preaches 
and  practlaea  self-sacrifice,  306-207. 
Sacoeeds  to  hia  (ather'a  property, 
206.  Resigns  living  of  Stepney,  20S. 
Founda  SI.  Pad's  Bcbool,  208-210., 
Colet's  gmtleoeaa  and  love  of  chil- 
dren,211-315.  Preface  to  hia  Omm- 
mar,  213.  Advice  to  his  masters, 
214.  Bejects  Linacre's  Gram  mar, 
216.  Writes  a  Qrammar.  id.  On 
>4ho  trae  method  of  edacation,  310- 
210.  LettertoErasmns,218.  Wants 
an  undor-schoolmaster,  330.  Ser- 
mons Uked  by  the  Lollards,  2'i2. 
Colet's  preaching,  326.  Sermon  to 
Convocation  of  1612,  230  e(  icq. 
Completes  his  school,  260.  Letter 
to  Erasmas,  251.  Erasmus  in  praise 
of  Colet's  preaching  and  aohool,  253. 
Persecuted  by  FitEJames,  364.  De. 
tended  by  Warhom,  id.  Betums  to 
his  preaching,  255.  Preaches  against 
Henry  Vlll.'a  wars,  361.  Defended 
against  Fitzjames  by  the  King.  362. 
Ditto,  ditto,  again.  Good  Friday 
sermon,  3G4.  His  troubles  about 
property — qnarrel  with  his  Dnale, 
Ac,  285.  TifiitB  St.  Thomas's  shrine 
with  Erasmas,  287  tt  teq.  Letter  to 
Erasmas — haraEscd  by  Fitzjamcs, 
306.  Sermon  on  installation  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  343.  Procures  release 
of  a  prisoner.  SQ3.  Letter  to  Eras- 
mas on '  Novnm  InEtrumeotnm.'it:B., 
3!)4 ;  ditto  on  Beachlin's  specula- 
tions. 412.  Attacked  by  sweating 
sicluieBa,  461.    Fixes  statutes  of  his 


ERA 
school,  4C2-  Hisvien 
464.  Makes  his  wiil  and  prepve* 
his  tomb,  466.  Interest  in  parsing 
events,  id.  Letter  from  ManjuanI 
von  Hatstein,  468.  Colet's  tvtiiv- 
ment  from  public  life,  482.  Death 
of  Coiet,  603.  Character  ot.  6M. 
Colet's  MS.  on  Romans,  extraetl 
from.App.  A;  MS.onL  Coiinlhians. 
cxtraclt  from.  App.  B  Colel's  pm- 
ferments,  App.  D. 

Coll.  Jane,  Here's  first  wife,  ICO.  IfW. 
ins.  366,  498.  Dies,  3S6.  Epitaph. 
498 

Convocation  of  1513, 323  ctMj.  Colet'i 

Cocenfry.  description  of,  414.  Mariola- 
try  there.  416 

Croke.  Bkhard,  at  Paris  gets  first  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Pmise  ot  FoUj'  *  printed 
there.  204,  n. 


T}IONTSWStke  Fut^do-Areapaiptt. 
his  writings,   Colet  stttdtes,   16. 

Translated  b;Ficino.21.     Abstract! 

ot  his  '  Hierarchies '  made  by  Colet. 

60-73.    InOuence  of.  on  Colet,  41. 

68,    n..  83,   84,   91,   345.     " 

rejeols  as  sparioos.  91 
Dorpins,  Martin,  attacks  Eracnini 

Reply  of  Erasmus.  316. 

by  Colet,  3nG 


L  Colcl,  41, 
Uentkl^^H 


K^^.  Z>.,  controversy  with  Eratmni, 

-*^     434-487.  Ditto  with  Luther,  484 

Edutttlion,  satire  on  prevalent  modes 

of,  104,   211  et  ifg.    Colet's  viewi 

on,  208,  214.    Erasmas  on  the  true 

method    ot.    217.      Sohoolouutcn 

looked  down  upon,  330.    In  Uta  ~ 

universal,  353,  Foor-tenths  ot  ■ 

lish  people  cannot  read,  3SS 

Eobanm.  480 

'  Epialolii}  Oiiscurorum  Ttrartufl,*] 

■111 
Ern*mi«atp8ris,28.  ComestoOL,. 
94.  Charaeter  and  previoiu  hU 
94-9fl.  Object  in  ooming  to  o3 
96,  His  reception  by  Ohamookfl 
Colet,  id.  Converses  on  saerifiMBM 
Cain  and  Abol,  and  lells  a  Mory 
about  Gain.  9!>.  Admirea  Oolet.  101. 
102.  Delight  with  Oxford  cirdttt 
102.  Conversation  with  Colet  W  ~' 
Schoolmen,  lOG-108.  Studies  A 
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nas,  108.  Falls  in  love  with  Thomas 
More,  113.  Letter  to  More,  114. 
Delighted  with  England,  115.  Con- 
versation with  Golet  on  the  agony 
of  Christ,  117-120.  Theory  of  *  mani- 
fold senses  '  of  Scripture,  121-125. 
Correspondence  with  Colet  on  leav- 
ing Oxford,  126-133.  At  Coort,  126. 
Promises  to  join  Colet  someday,  138. 
Leaves  Oxford,  133.  With  More 
visits  the  royal  nursery,  134.  Leaves 
England  for  Italy,  135.  Bobbed  at 
Dover  by  the  Custom  House  officers, 
161.  Cannot  go  to  Italy  on  account 
of  his  poverty,  162.  EUs  troubles 
from  poverty  and  ill-health,  163- 
165.  Friendship  with  Battus  and 
Marchioness  de  Vere,  164-166.  *Ada- 
gia,*  163.  « Enchiridion,'  165.  Be- 
members  his  promise  to  Colet,  167- 
172.  Letter  to  Colet,  his  works,  po- 
verty, study  of  Greek,  admiration  for 
Origen,168.  EUs*  Enchiridion,*  173. 
Its  popularity,  174.  Views  expressed 
in  it  on  free-will  Anti-Augustinian, 
175.    Beport  of  discussion  on  the 

*  agony  of  Christ,*  176.  His*Adagia,' 
177.  Preface  to  Valla's 'Annotations,' 
177-179.  In  England,  a  second  time 
visits  More,  180.  Again  starts  for 
Italy,  183.  Is  to  instruct  the  sons 
of  Dr.  Baptista,  &o.,  184.  Letter  to 
Colet  and  Linaore  from  Paris,  185. 
Visits  Italy,  186-188.  Description 
of  German  inns,  186.  Quarrel  with 
the  tutor  of  his  pupils,  187.  Dis- 
appointed with  Italy,  187.  Betums 
to  England  to  More*s  home  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  Vm.,  188.    The 

*  Praise  of  Folly,'  193-204.  When 
first  edition  published,  204,  n.  Goes 
to  Cambridge,  205.  His  views  on 
schools,  210-212.  His  *  De  CopiA 
Verbomm,'  216, 251.    *  On  the  true 

*  method  of  education,'  217.  Skir- 
mishes with  the  Sootists,  219.  De- 
fends Colet's  school,  251.  Epigram 
on  battle  of  Spurs,  271.  At  Wal- 
sinc^iam,  273.  Work  at  Cambridge, 
276.  Leaves  Cambridge,  279.  In> 
vited  to  the  court  of  Prince  Charles, 
279.  Letter  to  Abbot  of  St.  Bertin 
against  war,  280.  Brush  with  Car- 
dinal Canossa,  282.  Intercourse 
with  Colet,  284  et  sea.  Letter  to 
Colet,  286.  With  Colet  visits  St. 
Thomas*B  shrine,  288  et  seq.    Goes 
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to  Basle,  294.  Letter  to  Servatius, 
296  et  seq.  Accident  at  Ghent,  300. 
Beaches  Maintz,  301.  Strasburg,  id. 
Beaches  Basle,  ineog,^  302.  At  Fro- 
ben's  office,  234.  Writes  to  England, 
305.  Betums  to  England,  306.  Let- 
ters to  Bome,  307.  Supports  Beuch- 
lin,  id.  Satire  upon  kingR,  309. 
Edition  of  1,800  of  '  Praise  of  FoUy ' 
sold,  312.  On  his  way  to  Basle  again, 
812.  Beplies  to  attack  from  Dor- 
piu8,316.  Beaches  Basle,  318.  The 
'  Novum  Instrumentum '  and  its  pre- 
faces—the *  Paraclesis,'  etc.,  321-335. 
St  Jerome,  335.    '  Institutio  ^in- 

*  dpis  Christiani,' 365-377.   «Para- 

*  phrases '  and  other  works,  392. 
Colet  reads  the   '  Novum    Instru- 

*  mentum '  and  encourages  him  to 
go  on,  394-397.    Beception  of  the 

*  Novum  Instrumentum '  in  other 
quarters,  398.  By  Luther,  402. 
Erasmus  mentioned  in  'Epistohe 
*Obscurorum  Virorum,'  408.  De- 
nounces international  scandals  and 
Indulgences,  420  and  425-426  and 

433.  Journey  to  Basle,  433.  Arrival, 

434.  Attack  from  the  plague,  id. 
Correspondence  with  Eok,  id.  His 
labours  at  Basle,  438.  Letter  to 
Volzius,  438-440.  Second  edition  of 

*  New  Testament '  and  '  Batio  Vene 

*  TheologisB,'  442-454.  His  health 
gives  way — illatLouvain,455.  Does 
not  die— letter  to  Bhenanus,  457. 
His  opinion  of  Luther  and  Mdan- 
chthon,  477-481.  Correspondence  on 
the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  484  et  seq. 
On  *The  Church'  and  Toleration, 
488-491.  Grieves  on  the  death  of 
Colet,  503-504.  His  opinion  of 
Colet's  character,  wL  Early  editions 
of  works  of,  App.  £ 


JpERDINANDofSpainfieO,  308, 361 
^    lVcwto,Afor»iZio,9,ll-14,19.20,n., 

89.    His  '  De  Beligione  Christiana,' 

11-12. 
Fisher,  Bishop,  Erasmus  visits,  399. 

Erasmus  writes  to,  412,  431,  503 
Fisher,  Christopher,  More*s  host  at 

Paris,  171, 177 
Fisher,  RobeH,  116 
Fitzjames,  Bislwp  of   London,  zeal 

against  heresy,  222-223.  230,  247. 

Promotions,  228.    Mention  of,  179. 
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Hatred  ol  Colet  uid  hig  8chooi.341, 

S63,  Tries  to  convict  Coleluthures;, 

SGI.    Never  ceaaea  to  harosa  him. 

249.  306,  167 
Floddm.  BBttle  of,  272 
FlareiKt,  Qroc^n  and  Linocre  at,  14. 

Set  •  PItttonio  AcoJemy  ' 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Wincheiter,  147.  Ptaises 

the  ■  Novum  InBtrumentuiQ,'  398 
Froben,  John,  his  prioling-preBs  and 

circle  of  learned  men  at  Basle,  302. 

Beceptiop  of  Erasmus.  303.  304, 31S, 

>t.    Mention  of.  in  '  Epietolu  Obsca- 

'  rorum  Virorum,'  410 


/"'fiESOW.BndslhofluliiEm.G.    Fee- 

"     aeoutes  Husb.  Ac. 

Gtlfi',  Peter,  cotinecUan  vith  the 
'  Utopia,'  881-383,  38a 

Grocyn.  at  Floteaee,  14.  At  Oxford. 
id.  More  atndieE  under,  25.  Opinion 
of  Erasmusof.llG.  Bejeote Paeudo- 
Dii)njaiao  writings  as  spurious,  90, 


Ul. 
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tranalatioa  of  Ptoclos,  85.  In  Lon. 
don.  142.  149,  170.  Patronises 
More's  lectures,  143.  Goes  with 
Erasmus  to  Lambeth,  183. 
Orotius,  Hugo,  rejects  the  Mftchiavel- 
lian  theory  of  pohtics,  360 


Bmry  VII.,  zeal  lor  reform.,  and 
against  dissent.  S.  Presents  Colet 
to  tlie  deaner;  ol  St.  Paul's,  13». 
AvarioioaB,  144,  IGl.  1811, 190.  More 
oSends  him  bj  opposing  a  subsidj, 
145,  147 

Ilmrn  VIII;  Mure  and  Eramiu* 
visit,  when  a  boy,  134.  Accession 
of.  190.  Mores  verHeBon.«i.  His 
continental vrars.223.  Hisamhition, 
959.  His  first  campaigo,  223,  2G0. 
Oolet  preocbeg  against  it,  but  with- 
out otfending  Henry  VIII.,  361. 
Ditto,  ditto,  against  second  cam. 
paign.  2fi2-272.  Invades  France, 
370.  Peace  with  France,  308.  Evil 
results  of  his  wars,  388.  Connives 
at  the  Pope's  Indulgences,  432. 
Change  in  policy.  43S.   Draws  More 
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tt  aeq.     Colet  on,  23. 

on  baminc  of  heretics,  SM. 

accused  of,  2G4 
Holbtia,     Earn,     woodeut     by.    in 

'  Utopia,'   389.     Picture  of   Mow'i 

family,  500,  and  Appendix  C 
Hovford. Admiral.  ^Z.    Deathot.SOS 
fiunnViuot  Bohemia.  Luther  diaoovent 

that  he  is  one,  485.    Their  opinions 

and  sects,  and  Eiaimus'a  TiewH  on 

the  same.  486^91 
HidUn,  Ulrich,  4B0,  497 


JND  VLOENCES.  sale  of.*Ifl. 
muB    denounces,    42().  436, 

Luther    denounces.  431. 

bribed  to  allow  of.  423 
Iiabdla  of  SpEun,  seal  tor  Ttitam, 

Persecutes,  id. 


TEUOME.  Colet  peelers  to  Angas^ 
"     tine,  IC,  41.    Erasmus  also,  436. 
437.     Follows  his  opinion  on  the 
cause  of  the  agony  ol  Christ,  119, 
Erasmus  opposes    it,   130.      Colet 
adheres  to  it.  120.    EraEUttw  qoolHt 
against  inspiration  ot  the  Vul| 
translation,    317.      Erasmaa    « 
works   ot.  317,  319.     Eiaentua  \ 
praise  ol,  437 
Jtrntu,  Jmlus,  Erasmus  writes  to.  M 
Julius  11.,  satire  on,  by  Eraaimw.  IT 
203.      His    ambition,   358.      " 
Alliance,  263.    Jnliut  dt  o 
clu»ut.  43(i,  437 
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J^TIMER.  William. 
'  Instrumeutnm.'  «.^ 

Lee.  Edioard,  470.  604 

Leo  X..  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  w. 
clined  to  peace.  368.  His  i 
lectual  sensualieui,  331.  Patro 
the  ■  Novum  Inatrutnentum,'  . 
His  Indulgences,  He.,  418  tt  g 
Censure  o(  Eraamus  on.  4!IB 

Lilli).  William,  in  companionship wj 
More.  146. 149. 153, 181.  Hie  itrain- 
mar,148.  Master  of  Rt.Paara  School, 
215,350.406.    Had  travelled  in  Uu 
Fast.  150. 350.    Had  a  luye  lu  " 
■IRl.  n. 
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Linaere  at  Florence,  14.  At  Oxford, 
id.  Erasmos  admires  him,  116l 
Translatioii  of  Proelos' '  De  SphoA,' 
85.  His  Latin  Grammar,  2ie.  Letter 
of  Erasmus  to,  185 

Lollards  attend  Colet^s  sermons,  223. 
Many  abjure,  id.  Some  bomed,  223 

Lorauo  de'  Medici^  9, 11, 14,  17, 18, 
20,  n.,  59 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  259.  At  war 
with  Henry  Vlll.;  loees  Toomaj, 
Ac,  272.  Alliance  with  England, 
Dies,  308 

Lupsei,  disciple  of  Colet^s,  501 

Luther  reads  the  *NoTam  Instrmnen- 
*  torn,'  402,  407.  His  early  hist<vy 
and  rigid  Angustinian  standpoint, 
404,472.  Erasmos's  opinion  ot  478, 
479.  Finds  oat  he  is  a  Hossite,  484, 
485.  The  Beform  of,  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  Oxford  Beformers,  492, 
497 

Lystrius,  Gerard^  303.  Adds  notes  to 
the  *  Praise  of  FoUy,'  312,  313,  420 


TLfACHIAVELLI,  his  School  of 
.  PoUtics.  •  The  Prince  '  and  Its 
maxims,  323,  324,  368,  369 

MahonuUmisfn.    Set  Turks 

Macrobitu,  quoted  by  Colet,  57.  Men- 
tioned, 10,58,59 

Martins,  Thierry,  printer  at  Antwerp, 
167,  n.  At  LouTain,  366,  379,  389, 
419,  n.,  455,  458,  481 

Maximaian,  259,  482 

Melanchthon,  Ode  on  Erasmus,  401, 
402.  Erasmuses  appreciation  of, 
476-478 

More,  Thomas,  his  early  history,  23. 
Fascinating  character,  25.  Comes 
to  Oxford,  25.  His  father's  strict- 
ness, 26.  Erasmus  meets  him  in 
London,  113.  Erasmus  falls  in  loTe 
with  him,  114,  116.  Visits  royal 
nursery  with  Erasmus  and  Arnold, 
134.  His  legal  studies,  27,  142. 
Oxford  friends  join  him  in  London, 
id.  Lectures  on  St.  Augustine's  *  De 
*  CiTitate  Dei,'  143.  Beader  at  Fur- 
nival's  Inn — enters  Parliament,  143, 
144.  Procures  the  rejection  of  part 
of  a  subsidy,  145.  Offends  Henry 
VU.,  145, 146.  Seeks  retirement,  id. 
In  lodgings  near  the  Charterhouse, 
147.  Colet's  influence  on  him,  148. 
He  studies  Pico's  life  and  Works, 
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151-158.  Erasmus  Tisits  him,  181. 
His  satire  upon  monks  and  con- 
fession, id.  Unrelenting  hatred  of 
the  King's  arariee  and  tyranny — his 
q»gtams,  182.  LeaTesthe  Charter- 
house— marries,  159, 160.  His  home 
in  BucklersburT  and  three  daughters, 
193.  Connection  with  Henry  VHI^ 
190-192.  His  practice  at  the  bar, 
and  appointment  as  undersherifl,  uf. 
Erasmus  Ti&its  him  and  writes  the 
'  Praise  of  Folly  '  at  his  house,  193. 
More  on  Colet's  school,  251.  Epi- 
grams against  French  criticisms  on 
the  war,  260.  Public  duties,  256, 
338.  Writes  Histoiy  of  Bichardm., 
id.  His  first  wife  dies,  id.  His  prac- 
tice at  the  bar — seeaad  marriage, 
337.  Sent  cm  an  embassy,  343. 
Second  book  of  'Utopia,'  346-365. 
Introductory  book  to,  378-390.  At- 
tonpt  of  Henry  YIU.  to  make  him 
a  courtier,  380.  Visit  to  CoTentry — 
strange  frenzy  there,  414-418.  Se- 
cond  embassy,  427.  Enters  Henry 
Vlll.'8  senrice,  429.  At  the  court 
of  Henry  VHL,  458.  Letter  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  459.  A  monk 
attempts  his  conyersion — More's 
reply,  470-475.  His  character  and 
domestic  life,  497-502.  Opinion  of 
character  of  Colet,  504.  Date  of 
More's  birth,  note  on.  Appendix  C. 
Works  of,  App.  F 

Morton,  Cardinal,  zeal  for  reform,  and 
against  heretics,  8.  More's  connec- 
tion with,  24, 256,  386 

Moses,  Colet's  views  on ;  his  account 
of  the  Creation,  46  et  seq.  Colet 
urges  Erasmus  to  lecture  on  Moses 
or  Isaiah,  128, 131 

Mountjoy,  Lord,  94, 115, 134, 165, 170, 
205,  295, 469,  471 


fJEOPLATONISTS,  9-13,  89,  41, 
^'     61,  77, 158, 159 


QRIGEN,    the    works    of,    Colet 
studies,  and  prefers  to  those  of 
Augustine,   16.     Erasmus  studies, 
169.    His  method  of  allegorical  in- 
terpretation, 174,  445 
Original  sin,  allusion  to,  403, 492 
Oxford  Reformers  of  \Am.  (5^e*  Colet,' 
*  Erasmus,'  and  '  More.')  Difference 


PAB 
betneen  their  Btundpoial  and  Ihat 
oF  Lulher  and  all  Auguetinian  Be- 
(ornietB.  402-4K7.  Nolure  of  the 
lidtorin  urged  bj.  SOU.  lieault  ol 
its  iGJectioQ,  507-J>0tl 


pAltLUATENT  of  U03-i,  Subsidy 
-^  apposed  by  More  in,  145.  011514, 
27'J.  Of  1515.  coiiiplaintB  of  toBuIta 
nf  Henry  VIII.'b  extravagance  and 
the  wacE,  338.  Lev;  taxes  od  la- 
bourers, 20B;  and  interfere  with 
wogea,  340-341.  SUtut«  on  pastuie- 
ianoing,  ail.  Bigid  poniahinent  of 
oiimea.  id.  Eight  years  without  a 
Parliament,  Sid 

Pieo  della  Mirandola,  inflaenced  by 
SaTonarola.  19.  Death  of,  16-20, 
His  'Heptaplua.'  19,  ».,  69.  More 
troDsIatuB  his  life  and  works,  lG!i- 
IBe.  His  faith  in  Obristianity,  and 
in  the  laws  oS  nature,  164.  On 
prayer,  154.  On  the  SorJptureB,  155. 
Study  of  Ewtem  languageB,  166. 
His  veraes.  167.  On  the  love  of 
Christ,  152-157 

I'laUmic  Academy,  9,  18, 17,  19 

Plotwus.  10.  14.  16,  41 

Pole,  De  la.  1»3 

FoUtian.  U.  IS 

Fimtponutiwi,  sceptical  teDdencies  of, 
333 

Popva.  satire  of  Erasmus  on,  201,  430. 
Colet  OD,  74.  75 

ProtJfw,  10 

Fyglutrdi,  ol  Bohemia.     Ste  Huaaitea 


JfADULPEUS  (who?),  Colefs  lot- 

■"'    tera  to.  41-57 

Rcuehlin,  mention  of,  301.  GiABinua 
sDpportB,  807.  Hia  '  Pjlhogorica,' 
gia.     Colol'a  opinion  of,  411,  418 

Shenanui,  Btalut.ZOZ,  304,  311,  313, 
393,  433,  4S7 


ealion  on,  97  at  teq. 
SadoUt,  aecretary  to  Leo  X.,  331 
Sapidut,  John,  eaoorts  Ecumue  lo 

Baalo,  302 
Siivonaivl/t,  inBuence  ol,  17-32.     Do. 

onOolet(7)i^.  iuid37,  n.  Whether 

BUj'  cotmection   between  hia  views 


TAX 

and  Colct'si  til.   Indiroct  oi 
with  the  Oxford  BefonuHra  t 
Uore'a  translation  of  I*ieo'a  I 
worka.  158,  169 

Saxony,  Frederic,  Elector  of,  [ 
Lather,  477-483.  Hia  noble  condaat  * 
on  election  of  Charles  V.,  id. 

Scfilechla'a,Jahannea,oiBoheniiii,eor- 
reepondense  with  Erasmui,  4««5-4!tt 

Scriptures,  position  of  study  ol,  at  Ox- 
ford, 2.    Do.  plenary  ioapirution,  Slk  I 
Interpretation  taitarjan.iii.  Theon^ 
of  '  manifold  aenaea.'  81,  131-134Il 
Aquinas  on  do..  SO.  133.     TyndolaV 
account  of.  80,  31.    Scriptures  prao-' 
tically  ignored.  14.    Colet's  mode  ot  ^ 
interpretation     {see    Colet),     Tfaa  f 
theory   of   accommodation,   fi3-S7- 
'  Manifold  Benses.'  Colet  on  tnapiiv- J 
tion.   124.    Talla'a   '  Anuotaliona,*^ 
preface  of  Eraamas,  177.    Pieo  o 
(he  Scriptures,  166.  Colet  tronslaM 
portiona  ot,  1S5.  Dorpiu 
verbal  inspiration  ol  Vulgate  tot-' 
aion,315.    Eck  also,  435.    Eiumoa 
rejects  it,  317. 381, 430, 443.    Advo- 
cates translation  of,  into  aU  Imi- 
Ruagea,  337.    Method  ol  study  of, 
339.  445.    DiBerenoe  between  t'  ■  ' 
Oxford    and  the   Wittemborg  1 
formers  on  the  inapiradon  ol,  499 

m 

ServaHiis,  prior  of  Stein  monastecT,  * 

Holland,  oorreapondenoewitb  Erao- 

mus,  295,  399 
SA«rfK»^,iiolwf,BiBbo[iolSI. David's, 

138 
SpalatUi,  George,  writea  (o  Eraamtu, 

402 
St.   Andrews,   Archbishop   of.   undet 

Erasmus's  tuitiou,  184.    Killed  in 

battle  of  Flodden,  373 
St.  BerUn,  Abbot  of,  165.    Letters  at 

Erasmua  to,380.  Erasmus  visits,  39B 
St.  PauCt  School,  founded  by  Colet, 

209.   Salaries  ol  maetiirs,  209.  Coat 

of.  to   Colet,  210.    Completion  of, 

250.  Jcalouayagain3t.361.  Etatntea 

of,  4f)3-4GG 
Safotmg  aiekneii,  4S 


>  tenth,'  id.  n.  Ot  labourers,  341]^^ 
War  taieB.339.  Kragmaa  on.  374- 
:l7tj.    Amount  of  a '  Slleentb,'  14S 
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Tumtalf  More  on  an  embassy  with, 
343.    Erasmus  writes  to,  503 

TurkSt  five  times  as  numerous  as 
Christians,  6,  n.  Threaten  to  over- 
whelm Christianity,  6.  Defeat  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  7 

TynddU,  describes  position  of  Scrip- 
tare  study  at  Oxford,  3,n.  Estimate 
of  number  of  Mahometans  and 
Christians,  6,  n.  On  the  scholastic 
modes  of  Scripture  interpretation 
and  the  theory  of '  manifold  senses,* 
31.  At  Oxford  before  Colet  leaves, 
136.  Studies  Scriptures  there,  id. 
Translates  the  *  Enchiridion/  174 


rpUTED   BRETHREN,    of    Bo- 

hemia.    See  Hussites 
Utopia^  contents  of  second  book  of, 

347-365.  Introductory  book  of,  378- 

390 


'U'ALLA,  Lavrentius,  Erasmus  stu- 
dies the  works  of,  and  writes  the 

preface  to  his  Annotations  of,  177 
Vere,  Marchioness  de,  aids  Erasmus, 

164-167 


ZIS 

Volsius,  abbot  of  monastery  at  Schele- 
stadt,  Erasmus's  letter  to,  439 


TT^ALSINOHAM,  pilgrimage  to, 
269-272.  Erasmus  visits,  273- 
276 

Warham,  Erasmus  visits,  184,  205. 
Gives  Erasmus  a  pension,  205.  De- 
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'MAi.cni.M.  D.S.O.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  Fictd-Maishal  Lord  Kobcits,  V.C. 
PholoKravutc  Portrait   of  the  Author  and 

Hime. — Gunpowder  and  Ammuni- 


Ranlcin. — A  Subaltern's  Letters 
I  TO  His  WiFB.  (The  Boer  War.)  By 
I       RelINALD  RANiiLN.     Crown  8vo.,  31,  6rf. 

'  Sheraton  and  Shadwell.— /".^t-T^/CA 

'  ArruKD  10  Schemes.  vixYi  Numerous  Solu- 
tions to  Tactical  Schemes,  and  14  Maps. 
I  By  Major  J.  Shehston.  D.S.O,,  the  Rifle 
I  Brigade,  late  D.A.AG.  Cor  Instruciion.  and 
Major  L.  J.  Shadwell.  Lancashire  Fusi- 
liers, late  D.A.A.G.  for  Instruction.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Major 
ShadWeLl.  a  vols.  Bvo.  (Vol.  I.  Text. 
Vol.  11.  Maps.)    5J.  net. 


Royal  Artillery.    Svo.,  91.  r 


TilOTDSOn.—CHiNA  AND  THE  Powers: 
a  Nanative  of  the  Outbreak  of  igoo.  By 
H.  C.  Thomson.  With  a  Maps  and  ig 
illustrations.      Hvo..   io«,  bd.   net. 

Hoeoie.  —  iNQt/tRiES  concerning  ThuiWltr.— The  Principles  ofLand 
thr  Tactics  of  ihb  Futukb.  By  Fritz  I  Dsfrncb.  and  thbir  Application  to  the 
HoEMo.  With  I  Sketch  in  the  Text  and  5  Conditions  OF  ToDAr.  By  Captain  H. 
Maps.  TranslatedbyCaptainH.M. Bower,  F.  Thuillier,  R.E.  With  ai  lliusiiation* 
Bvo..  151.  net.  ""d  Diagrams.     8vo..  iw,  bd.  net, 

,     ,  ^  ,  Villiers. — Port   Arthur:    Three 

3AC)LS01L— Stonewall  Jackson  AND  j      Months  with  the  BesieBers.    A  Diurnal  ol 

thbAmkricanCivilWar.   By  LicuI.-CoI.  ,      occurrenls.    By  Freoehh;  Viulibbb.   With 

G.  F.  R.  HiNDERBON.    With  a  Portraits  and         „  Illustrations,  a  Fac-similes  and  a  Map. 

33  Maps  and  Plans,  a  vols.  Cr.Svo..  i6j.  net.  ]       Kvo.,  ;..  6rf.  net. 


Kaye  and  tAaXXtsoa.— History  of 

TMS  Indian  Mutiny,  1857.1858,  By  Sir 
John  W.  Kave  and  Colonel  G.  B.  Malle. 
SON.  With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and  ' 
Plans.     6  vols.      Crown  8vo.,  31.  bd.  each,     YafdlCy. 


Wellington.— //^jf   of  the 

OF     WaU.iNGTON.       By    the    Rev 
Glbio,  M.A,     Crown  8vo-,  31,  bd. 


Duke 


Lumsden's  Horse,  the  History  of. 

-  Edited  by  H,H.S.Pearse,    With  a  Map, 
"     .raits  and  Illustrations  in  1 
«(o.,  an.  nel. 


With  the  Inniskillini. 

the  Record  of  a  Cavalry  Resi' 
mi-nt  durmg  the  Boer  War,  1899-1903.  Bj 
Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Watkins  Yavdlkv,  B.A, 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  late  Inniskillinf 
Diagoons.    ^W\^.U  Wi^  "'^  S^  VeMsw.»;i.m 
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ustnitber   Thomson.  —  Eh^htv 

;'    Remisiscrnces.       By  Colonel   j. 
Anbtruthek    Tmoxsom.      With   jg   Poi- 
.  andothei  lllusoaljons.     2  vols.     Svo., 


.  lacon. — The  Letters  and  Life  of  I 
I  Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his  Oc- 
I  CASiONAL  ifoRKS.    Edited  by  Jamrb  Sped-  ' 
7  vols.    8v*.,  ^4  us. 

J^O'i.—BlOGRAFHiCAL     STUDIES. 
iy  Waltbr  Bagehot.    Crown  Svo. ,31.  &f. 

Bain. — AuramooitAPHy.      By  Alex-  i 
;   Bain.   LL.D.       With   4    PoiU-aitB.  1 


teardsle 


The  Last  Letters  of 

Edited  hy  the  Rev. 

JOHN    URAV.   fnest  01    the  Archdiocese  ot 

St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh.     Crown  Svo., 

51.  net, 

lowen. — EoWARn  Bowen:  a    Mb- 

ttoiR.     By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowe n. 

With  Appendices,  3  Photograiiite  Portraits 

'  a  other  IllustiationB,    Svo.,  lai.  tid.  net. 

:ariyle. 

Thomas    Carlylk:    A    History   of 
hii  Life.     By  Jambs  Anthony  Fkoude. 
i7i)S-(83S.     z  vols.    Crown  Svo..  71. 
1S34-1S81.     a  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  71. 

My  Relations  u'ith  Carlvle.    By 

JaURs  AnihoNV  FroUde.  Together 
with  a  Letter  Irom  the  late  Sir  jAUts 
Stephen,  Bart.,  K.C.S.J..  dated  Decern- 
bei.  1S86.      Kvo.,  2S.  neL 

'olville,  ^ /'fCHfss  Sarah:  being 
the  Social  History  of  the  Times  of  Saiah 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  one  of  her  descend- 
-nis  (Mrs.  Arthur  Colville).  With 
3  Photogravure  Plates  and  3  other  lllus- 


tratioi 


Svo.,  181.  n 


Creighton.— Z//^£  and  Letters  of 
Mandrll  Crsighio.v,  D.D.  Oion.  and 
mb,,  somelime  Bishop  of  London.  By 
s  Wife.  With  8  Portraits  and  3  other 
istrations.  a  vols.  Svo.,  381.  net. 
^rozier. — Mv Inner  Life:  being  a 
Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  John  Beattie  Cuo/tEit. 
LL.D.    Svo.,  141. 

t>ante. — The  Lifs  and   Works  of 

Dants  AlugHiSKi  :  being  an  Introduction  HUcy.  —  MEMORIES       OF      HALf     A 

>  the  Study  of  the  ■  Divina  Commedia'.  Cbnturv.     By  Richaiid  W.  Hilxv,  D.D, 

By  the   Rev.  J.    F.   Hooak.   D.D.      With  Vicar   of  Wighill.  near  Tadcaatet.  Ynb. 

Portrait.    Svo.,  lu.  bd.  Svo.,  151. 


Danton. — Life  of  Daktox.     By  A, 

H.  Beesly.     Wiih  Portraits.      Cf.  Sm.,  fa. 

Davenport-Hill. — Memoir  of  Rosa- 
mond Daienivrt-Hili..      By  Etmh,  t. 

Metcalpe.   With  4  Potirails.    Crown  Bvo., 
12s.  bd.  net. 
De   Vere. — Aubrev    De    I-'eiie  :    a 

Memoir  based  on  his  unpublished  Diuio 
and  Correspondence.  By  Wiufkiu  Waiii. 
With  a  Portiaits  and  2  other  IlluMiatiotu, 
8vO.,  14!.  net. 

Erasmus. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Ekasmv*. 
By  James  Anthony  Fkoijde.  CnlwR 
Svo.,  31.  bd. 

The  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  ar- 
ranged in  Order  of  Time.  En^lrth 
Translations  from  the  Earlv  Correspond- 
ence, with  a  Commentary  confirming  Uu 
Chconologicai  ari  angemcm  *r>d  tueplyinf 
further  Biographical  matter.  By  Pkahcm 
Morgan  Nichols,  avals.  8va.,tai.lMl 
each. 

Faraday. — Faraday  as  a  Dis- 
covBKRR.  By  John  Tvndall,  CroM 
Svo..  3J.  6J. 

F^nelon :     his     Friends     »nd     tui 

Enemies,  1651-1715.  By  V..  K.  &UI1MU. 
With  Portrait.     Svo.,  lui.  6.1. 

Fox. —  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  Right  H«a. 
SitG.O.TRBVELVAN.Biii,   Cr.  Svo., )i.M. 

Grey.  —  Memoir  of  Sir  Geokcs 
Grey,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  (799-1882.  By 
Mandell  Creiohton,  D.D.,  laic  Lcri 
Bishop  of  London.  With  3  PotUaiu. 
Crown  Svo.,  bi.  net. 

Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir   H'illiam 

HA.VILTON.  ByR.P.GRAvss.  Svo.  3vol.. 
151,  each.    AoDENOfM.    8vo.,  bd.  wwed. 

Harrow   School  Register  (The), 

iSot-iguu.      Edited  by  M.   G.   Davcliim. 

Havelock.— -i/^iWo/ ti-  of  Six  /fsjrar 
HAysLocK.  K.C.B.  By  John  Ci.jmi 
Marshuan.    Crown  Svo.,  31.  td. 

Haweis. — My  Musical  Life.  By  the 
Rev. H.R.Haweis.  With  Portnut  of  Riduid 
Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.,  61.  am. 

Higgins. — The  Bernards  of  Aukg- 
TON  AND  Nbthes  W inchbndon :  A  Fsmfly 
History.  By  Mrs.  Napjse  Hiooiks.  « 
Vols.     Vols.  I  and  3,  Svo..  an.  nci;  VobL 
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Kielmansegge. — Diary  of  a  /our- 

NBY  TO  England  in  thb  Years  1761- 
1762.     By    Count    Frederick    Kielman- 
segge.   With  4  Illastrations.     Crown  8vo. 
5J.  net 

Luther.  —  Life  of  Luther.  By 
Julius  Kostlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimilies  of  MSS.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Lyall. — The  Life  of  Edna  Lyall. 

(Ada  Ellen  Bayly.)  By  J.  M.  Escreet. 
With  2  Portraits.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 
OF  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trsvblyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition.    1  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  25.  td. 
StiuUnfs  Edition     i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
Cabimt  Edition.    2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  125. 
*  Edinburgh^  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,65.each. 
Library  Edition.    2  vols.    8vo.,  365. 

Marbot.  —  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Baron  db  Marbot.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.,  js. 

Max  MuUer  (F.) 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Fribdrich  Max  MUllbr. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols., 
8vo.,  321.  net. 

My  Autobiography  :  a  Fragment. 

With  6  Portraits.     8vo.,  125.  6d, 

Auld  Lang  Syne.     Second  Series. 

8vo.,  I05.  td. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Morris.  —  The  Life  of  William 
Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  8  other  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New, 
etc    2  vols.    Large  Crown  8vo.,  105.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.    By 

A.  M.  F.,  Author  of  *  Foreign  Courts  and 
Foreign  Homes '.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Pag^et. — Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Sir  Jambs  Paget.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With  Portrait. 
8vo.,  6j.  net. 

R&makrfehiia :     If  is     Life     and 

Savings.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max 
MiJLLER.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Rochester,    and    other    Literaiy 

Rakes  of  uie  Court  of  Charles  II.,  with 
some  Account  of  their  Surrounding^s.  By 
the  Author  of  'The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,*  The  Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc.  With  15 
Portraits.    8vo.,  165. 


Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Gborgb  John  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.^ 
F.R.S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait  and  2  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
51.  net. 

Russell. — SWALLOiVFIELD  AND  ITS 
Owners.  By  Constance  Lady  Russell, 
of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  4to., 
gilt  edges,  425.  net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford  Reformers 
—John  Colbt^  Erasmus^  and  Thomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.    8vo.,  125.  td, 

Shakespeare.  —  Outlines  of  the 

Life  OF  Shakbspbarb.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
Facsimiles.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo.,  215. 

Tales  of  my  Father. — By  A.  M.  F. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Tallentjrre. — The    Women  of  the 

Salons,  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  11  Photogravure 
Portraits.     8vo.,  los.  6d,  net. 

Vemey. — Memoirs  of  the  Vernev 
Family  during  tub  Sbventbenth  Cbn 
tury.  Compiled  from  the  Papers  and 
Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon 
House,  Bucks.  By  Frances  Parthenope 
Verney  and  Margaret  M.  Verney. 
Abridged  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  24 
Portraits.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  125.  net. 

Victoria,    Queen,    1819-1901.     By 

Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  top,  55.  net. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.). 
A    Queen    of    Tears  :     Caroline 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  Princess  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
With  2  Portraits  and  47  other  Illustra- 
tions.    2  vols.     Svo.,  365. 

The    Love    of    an     Uncrowned 

Qubbn:  Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort  of 
George  I.,  and  her  Correspondence  with 
Philip  Christopher,  Count  Konigsmarck. 
With  24  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  I2J.  6d.  net. 

Caroline  the  Illustrious^  Queen- 
Consort  of  George  II.,  and  sometime 
Queen  Regent :  a  Study  of  Her  Life  and 
Time.  With  42  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  125.  6</.  net. 
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Arnold. — Ssas  and  Lasdh.     By  Sir 
Edwin   Arnold.      With   71    IJ  lustrations ■ 
n  8vo.,  31.  td. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W,). 
Eight  Years  in  Cevlon.    With  6 

llluBtrllionB.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 
The    Rifle  and   the  Hound   in 
CBYLON.    With  6  llluats.    Cr.  8vo.,  31,  6rf. 

Ball  GOHN). 
Tub  Alpine  Guide.   Reconstructed 

and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club, 

by  W.  A.  B.  CoouDOE. 

Vol.  I.,  The  Wrstehn  Alps:  the  Alpine 
Region.  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley, 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  10  the  Simplon 
Paaa.     With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps. 

Hints  and  Notes,  Pkactical  and 
sasntipic.  fok  tpavbllsits  in  ths 
Alps:  being  a  Revision  of  the  General 
Introduction  to  the  '  Alpine  Guide  '. 
Crown    8vo„    33.    net. 

Bent. — Tne  Rvined  Cities  of  Ma- 
SHONALANO  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Eirploration  in  1891.     By  J.  Theodore 
Bent.      With    1 17    lUustralionB.      Crown 
I.  6rf. 
Brassejr  (The  Late  Lady), 
A  Voyage  IN  the"-  Sunbeam'  ;  Ouk 
Nome  on  the    Ocean  pok   ELavsN 
Months. 

Cobitul  Edition.    With  Map  and  66  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  71.  fid. 
•Sitvir  Library'  Edition.    With  66  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  31.  6rf. 
Popular  Edition.    With  60  IIlustration«. 

4tD.,  6d.  Bewed,  11.  cloth. 
School  Edition.     With  37  Illuauationn. 
Fcp.,  31.  cloth,  or  jt.  while  parchment. 
Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 
Popular  BditioH.     With  103  Illustrations. 
4to..  6d-  sewed,   ii.  cloth. 
/n  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
THE  '  R0.1RING  Forties  ', 
CabtHtl  Edition.   With  Map  and  110  Illua- 
trations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges.  71.  6d. 

Cockerell. — Tkai^els  in  Southern 

EUROPS  AND  TUB  LEVANT,  1S1O-1817.      By 

C.  R.  CocKBRELL,  Architect.  R.A.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  Savuel  Pefvb  Cockbreli.. 
With  Portrait.     8vo.,  loj.  6d.  net. 

Fountain  (Paul). 

The  Great  Deserts  and  Forests 

OP  NonTH  A  USRKA.    With  a  Preface  by 

W.  H.  Hudson.  Author  of  The  Naturalist 

La  Plata,'  eic.     8vo,,  gj.  fid.  net. 


Fountain  (Pali) — ttmtiitued. 
The      Great      Mou.vrAiNS     and 
ForbstsopSouth Ambrka.   WitbFct- 
trait  and  7  Illustrations.  Svo..  tot.  U.lMl. 
The  Great  A'urth  ■  West   akd 
THB  Great  Lake  Region  or  Nmtw 
America.    8vo..  ioj.  6rf.  net. 
Froude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.Svo..  31. 6/. 
The  English  IN  THE  IVest  Indies  ■■ 
at.  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.    With  g  ttlustra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo..  21.  boards,  u.  U.  cloth. 
Grove. — SersNTy-ONE  Davs'  Camp- 
INC.  IN  Morocco.     By  Lady  Grove.   Wilt 
Photogravure   Portrait  and  32  IlJuaUaiianl 
from  Phoiogiaphs.     Hvo.,  71.  6d.  net. 

Haggard. — A  Winter  PiLCRtMAGs: 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  ihraogb 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Iiland  of  Cyprvt. 
undertaken  in  the  year  :qoo.  By  H.  Rl»ii 
Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations  bma  Photo- 
graphs.    Crown  8vo..  61.  net. 

Hardwick. — An  Ivory  Trader  ik 
North  Kbnia  .-  the  Record  of  an  Expedi- 
lion  to  the  Countiy  North  of  Mount  Kcnil 
in  East  Equatorial  Africa,  with  an  account 
of  the  Nomads  of  Galla.Land.  By  A 
Arkgll-Hardwick,  F.R.G,S,  With  »j 
Illustrations  &om  Photographs,  and  a  Hu. 
Svo..  121.  bd.  net. 

Hart— Tiff  Argonauts  in  SpaIx- 
Bv  JtiKoME  Hart.  With  36  PoU-pap 
Illustrations.     Large  ciown  6vo.,  51.  oeL 

Havell. — A  Handbook  to  Acka  aitd 

TUB  Taj,  SIKANDRA,  FATBMn.R-SIKRI  AMD 

THE  Neighbourhood.  By  E.  B.  Kavcu, 
A.R.C.A.,  Principal.  Government  School  o( 
An.  Calcutta,  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity. With  n  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs and  4  Plans.     Crown  8vo.|  jj.  ncl. 

Howitt —  Visits  to  Remarkablr 
Places.  Old  HalU.  Battle- Fields.  Sccmi. 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  EngUlb 
History  and  Poetry.  By  W11.1.IAM  HowiTT. 
With  80  Illustrations.     Crown  Bv*.,  }».  M. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

South  Africa  after  the  Wam. 
With  17  11  lustrations.     8vo..  loi.  6rf.  nel. 

The  Cruise  of  the  'Falcon'  :  > 
Voyage  to  South  America  in  a  jo-Ton 
Yachl.  With  2  Maps  and  13  IllnUia- 
tioos.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  bd. 

The  'Falcon'  on  the  Baltk:  ■ 
Voyage  Irom  London  to  Copenhacen  in 
a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full.pa|l 
tllustiatiooi.    Crown  8vo.,  yi,  fi^^^^_ 
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ight  (E.  ?.)^onhnu,d. 
The  Cnif/SE  of  the  '  Alukte  ' :  the 

Nairalive  of  a  Seuch  for  1  reasuic  On  the 
DcBcit  Island  otTrinidBd.  With  a  Maps 
and  33  lllustfationn,  Ciown  Svo.,  31.  6d. 
H^ifESE  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir. 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistsn.  Ladak,  Gilgit. 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  1 
Map  and  |i4  Illustrations.    Ci.  Kvo.,  ji.  bd. 

ces  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887  : 

A  KAitSLs  IN  Bkitish  Columbia.  By  J.  A. 
Lbbs  and  W.  J.  Ci-iiTTERBUck.  With  Map 
'  75  Illustrations.  Ctown  Bvo.,  31.  6d. 
;h.  —  Armenia:  Travels  and 
_  ludies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With  197 
lUuttratinns  (some  in  lintsl  leptoduced 
from  Phoiographc  and  Sketches  by  the 
Anchor.  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bihliography, 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent 
counuies.     1  vols.     Medium  Hvo..  gilt  Ibp, 


Ifansen. — The  Futsr  Crossing  of 
Cmsbnland.  By  FsimjoF  Nansem.  With 
143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo., 

Rice. — Occasional  Essays  on  Na- 
Ttvs  South  Indian  Lifb.     By  Stanley 
P.  Rice,  Indian  Ci«I  Servitc.    Svo..  loi.  5d. 
^BlXt)l.—CLiMBi{/c   IN  THE  British 
"    iSLRS,     By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.    With 
lUoMrationa  and  Numerous  Plans. 
Part  I.  England.     t6mo.,  31.  net. 
Part  II.   tVALBS  AND  Ihbland.     i6mo., 
31.  net. 


Spender.— /"h-o  Winters  in  Nor- 
way: being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays 
spent  on  Snow-shoesand  in  Sleigh  Driving, 
and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 
By  A.  Eduunu  Spendek.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.    8vo.,  loj.  bd.  net. 

Stephen.  ^  TV/^    Play-Ground   of 

EVROFS    (The    Alps).       By    Sit    Leslie 
Stephen,   K.C.B.      With   4   IlluBtrations. 


Stutfield  and  Collie. — Climbs  and 

E-tFLOBA  TION  IN  TUB  CANADIAN  ROCKIBS. 

By  Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfiei-o  and  J.  Nor- 
man Collie,  F.R.S.  With  a  Maps,  24 
Full-paf;e  Illustrations,  and  56  Half-page 
llluHlrationB,     8vo.,  121.  6d.  net. 

Sverdrup.  —  New  Land:  Four 
Years  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  By  Otto 
SvEnnsup.  Translated  from  the  Nor- 
wegian by  Ethel  Harriet  Hearn.  With 
fia  Plates,  162  Illustrations  (4  Maps)  in  the 
"'     "  ■     Folding-out  Maps.     2  vols. 


8vo.,  361.  net 

Three  in  Norway.  By  Two  of 
Them.  With  a  Map  and  jg  IllusliationB. 
Crown  8vo..  aj.  boards,  is.  bd.  cloth. 

TyndalL — (John). 

The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.    With 

61  lllusttaiions.    Ctown  Svo.,  61.  dd.  net. 
Hours  of  Ejcsrcisb  jh  the  Alps. 

With  7  Illustrations.    Ci.  8vo.,  61.  bd.  net 
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jtions  bv 
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AJtCHEHY.     By  C.  J.  Longman  and 
CoL  H.Walhono.     With  Com  ' 
Mia*  LeoH,  Viscount  Dillon, 
a  Maps,  23  Plates  and  17a  llli 
the  Tent.    Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  61. 
bound,  with  gill  top.  91.  net. 


iTHLETICS.  By  Montague 
Shkarman.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
U  School  by  W.  Beach  Thomas  |  Ath- 
Irlic  Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Shkrrill  ; 
■  Contribution  on  Paper -chaaing  by  W.  RvE, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  Web- 
■TFR  (Lord  Alvehstome).  With  la  Plates 
and  37  Illustralions  in  the  Text.  Ct.  Svo., 
cfprh,  61.  net;  half-hound,  «ith  jjilt  lop.gj.nei. 


By 


WATSON. 

GAME     SHOOTING. 

VE  Phillipps-Wollev. 


Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contiibuiiong  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker.  W.  C.  Oswbll,  F.  C.  Sblous, 
etc.  With  2a  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo..  cloth,  61.  net; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  lop,  91.  net. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieul.- Colonel  R.  Hsbbr 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Hbser 
Percy,  etc.    With  17  Plates  and  ^6  Ulut.- 

61.  i\ct ;  \\ait\xjMni,  HivCn.  %*«,  ut^,^^ 
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BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broad- 
foot,  R,E.    With  Contribuliona  fay  K.  H,  ' 

BOVD,    SVDENHAU    DiXON.  W.  ].  FoRD,  etC.   . 

With  II  Plates,  19  IlluslrationB  in  ihe  Texl,  ' 
I  um  eta  us  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth, 
el ;  hall-bound,  with  gilt  top,  91.  net. 

COURSING    and'  FALC0NRY.\ 
1  UARDtNG  Cox,  Charles  Richakdioh,  i 

id   the    Hon.    GBRALS  I.ARCGt.I.BS.      With  ' 

I  Plates  and  5;  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  . 
Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  6j.  net :  half-bound,  with  ( 
gill  lop,  9s.  net.  I 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and  , 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lvtteltok.  Wilh  Con- 
utions  by  Andrew  Lang.  W.  G.  Gracb, 
^ALE,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  51  niu»- 
ions  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo.,  doth,  Gl. 
:  half-bound,  with  gill  top,  91.  net. 

CYCLING.     By  ihe  Earl  of  Albe- 

.%  and  G.   Lacv  Hillieh.     Wilh  19 

:s   and   44   Illustrations  in   the   Text. 

Crown  Svo.,  cloth  6i.net;  half-bound,  with  | 

gilt  top,  91,  net.  I 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lillv  Grove. 
With  Contributions  by  Mib*  Middleton,  , 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ahmvtaoe,  etc.  With 
Musical  Examples,  and  36  Pull-page  Plates 
uid  93  llluslralioni  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  61,   net :    half-bound,  with  gilt 

DRIVING.  ByHiaGracethe(Eighth) 

"      E  ol  BcAuroRT,  K.G.    Wilh  Contribu- 

*  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson    the  Earl  of 

OttSLow,  etc.    With  11  Plates  and  34  tllus- 

jons  in  the  Tcxi.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  61. 

;  half-bound,  wilh  gilt  lop,  91,  net. 

FENCING,  BOXING,  AND 
^^  WRBSTUNQ.  By  Wai.Tb«H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.Grovb.  C.  Prevost,  E.  B,  Mitchell, 
*nd  Walter  Arkstnono.  Wilh  iS  Plates  1 
tnd  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
Svo.,  cloth,  6j.  net ;    halrbound,  with   gilt 


Bv  H.  Ckolmokoelby- 


Vol.  1.  SALMON  AND  TROUT,  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  FraKCIS,  Hfjot 
John  P.  Trahernb,  etc,  WiOi  g  Plata 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tadile,  Mc 
Crown  Svo,,  cloth,  6i.  n«t ;  hall-boand. 
with  gilt  lop.  9j.  net. 

Vot.  11.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  dii 
Marquis  op  Ekbter,  Williak  SKxiOt. 

G.      CHBIBTOFHeR      DaVIS,       «tC.  Wllk 

7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustratioiu  « 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  810..  ck>lh,  fa.  net : 
half-bound,  wilh  gilt  top,  91.  net. 

FOOTBALL.  Nistoki;  by  Mow- 
TAGum  Shearman  :  Thm  Associtrim 
Gams,  by  W.  J.  Oaklev  and  O.  O.  Swts; 
Tub  Rugbv  UmoN  Oamb.  by  Fra)i> 
Mitchell.  With  other  Contribuiioni  hr 
R.  E.  Macnaghten,  M.  C.  Kaup,  J,  t. 
Vincent.  Walter  Caup  and  A.  SvTMk- 
LAND.  With  19  Plates  and  3;  UlnatratieM 
in  the  Text.  Crown  Bvo.,  cIo«Ii.  61,  Ml; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  91.  neu 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Ri.  Hon.  A.  J, 
Balfour,  M. P., Sit  WALTBaSuiPSOK,D«l.. 
Andrew  Lang.  etc.  Wiih  34  Plaiea  and 56 
lllusliations  in  Ihe  Text.  Crown  Svo.,  docb. 
61.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  91.  net. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the 
(Eighth)  Dlfke  op  Bbaupont.  K.G.,  and 
Mowbray  Morris.  With  Coniiibutions  b)' 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  BsiKaiitn. 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  DAVtKB,  G.  H.  Lonovah. 
etc.  Wilh  s  Plates  and  J4  lllustrMion*  in 
the  Text.  Crown  Svo..  cloth,  6t.  net ;  half- 
bound,  wilh  gill  lop,  93.  net. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING.      By   Sit   ALI-HED    C.    HARMBWORn, 

Bait.,  the  Marquis  de  CHAKSELnur-l-At- 
nAT,the  Hon.  John  Slott-Montaou.  R. J. 
MECRLnv,  the  Hon,  C.  S.  Rui.i.a,  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Barl.,  etc.  With  14  Platoand 
160  Illiiatrationsin  the  Text.  Crown  Sm., 
cloih,  91.  net :  half-bound,  nt.  net. 
A  Clolh  Box  for  use  when  Moto»teg,W.y^ 
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HOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T 
DsNT.  With  ContiibuiionB  'by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sit  Martin  Conway, 
D.  W.  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Matthews,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  91  lllustiations  in  the 
Tcxi.  Ciown  Svo.,  doth,  61.  net  ;  half- 
bound,  vi'ith  giti  lop.  gt.  net. 

*^ETRY  OF  SPORT  {THE).— 
Selecled  by  Hedlev  Peek.  With  a 
Chaplci  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
AxDREW  Lano,  and  a  Special  Preface  to 
(he  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
Wathon,  With  ]2  Plates  and  74  lllustia- 
'  s  in  the  Text.  Crown  Bvo.,  cloth,  61. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  lop.  91.  n«. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHAS- 
IKG.  By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
BERKSHrHi,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawlev,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  lllus- 
i  in  the  Text.  Clown  8vo.,  elolh,  6s. 
Del  1  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gi.  net. 

'JDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
ItosBRT  Weib.  J.  Moray  Brown,  T.  F. 
Sale,  The  Late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  The 

_, _.'   Suffolk  amd   BERKSKiRe.  etc. 

With  iB  Plates  and  41  IlluEts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  Svo..  cloth,  61.  net ;  half-bound. 
•iih  gilt  top,  gi.  net. 

OWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and 
M.  M.  PiTHAN.  With  Chaplcri  on  Steering  I 
jy  C.  P.  Sekocold  and  F.  C.  Beog  ;  Met- 
ilopolitan  Rowing  by  S.  Le  Blanc  Smith  \ 
■ndonPUNTINGbyP.W.SQUlHB.  With  | 
*5  Illustrationn.  Crown  Svo..  cloth,  Gs.  net ; 
lulf-bcund,  with  giU  top,  91.  net.  ' 

BOOTING. 
kVoI.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.    By  Lord 

Wausinghah   and    Sir    Ralph    Pavne- 

Gallwbv,  Bail.  With  Contributions  by 
'    the  Hon.  Geralo  Lascbllei  and  A.  J. 

Stvart-Wohtley.  With  II  Plates  and 
f  95  illustrations  in  the  Text.    Crown  Svo.,  1 

eloth,  Gj.  net;    half-bound,  with  gill  lop, 

lOR     AND     MARSH.       By 
iiNoHAM  and  Sir  Ralph  Pavne- 
,    _  .  Bart.     With  Contributions  by 

Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
'  Ksrr.  With  S  Platen  and  57  Illustrations 
I  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  61.  net : 
L  hair-bound,  iWth  giit  cop,  ^.  net. 


.%EA  FlSHiSG.      By  John  Bicker- 

DYKE,  Sir  H.W.  GORE.BOOTH.  Sir  Alfrbd 

C.  Harksworth,  Bart.,  and  W,  Senior. 
With  ai  Pull-page  Plates  and  17;  tllusts. 
in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo.,  clolh,  6),  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  91.  net. 

SKATING,  CURLING.  TOBOG- 
GANING. By  J.  M.  Heatkcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  Rev. 
John  Kerr,  Ormond  Hake,  Henry  A, 
Buck,  etc.  With  ii  Plates  and  272  lUus- 
tiations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Bvo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  lop,  91.  net. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sin- 
clair and  William  Henrv.  Hon.  Sees,  of  the 
Life- Saving  Society.  With  I  j  Plates  and  iia 
IlluRtrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Bvo..  cloth, 
61.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  lop,  91.  net. 

TENNIS,  LA  WN  TENNIS, 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Plevdell-BoU- 
VERiE.andA.C.AiNOER.  With  Contributions 
by  ihe  Hon.  A.  Lvttelton,  W.  C.  Mae- 
BKALL,  Miss  L.DoD. etc.  Withi4plate8and 
(•S  llluBirationi  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo., 
cloth,  61.  net:    half-bound,  with  gill  top, 


Vol.  I.  CRUISING.  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sii 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Eael  or 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassev.  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  Sbtb-Smith,  C,B.,  G.  L.  Watbon,  R. 
T.  PRITCHETT.  E.  F.  Knight,  etc.  With 
ai  Plates  and  93  Iltugtrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  Svo.,  clolh,  6j.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  lop,  91.  net. 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT- 
ING IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  Pritchett.  The  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  The  Earl  of 
Onslow,  James  McFerran.  etc  With 
35  PUtes  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
TeW.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth.qi.  net*.  h»Jt 
\)OunA,  wfti  (jta  \.o^,  qs.  ■««.. 
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TJiE  PARTRIDGE. 

,   by    the    Rev.    H, 
Shooting,   by    A.    J.    Stuart-Wobtlev  ; 
Cookery,  by  GeoKCE  Saintsbvrv.      With 
-    lUustrationa    and    vaiiouE    DiagiamB. 


by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
Hvo.,  price  51.  each  Volume,  ctolb, 

Lealhfr,  with  gill  lop.     Pritt  71.  bd.  Mt  miL 

SNIPE  AND   WOODCOCK.      By 

L.  H.  Db  ViSME  Shaw.    With  Chiapicnaa 

Snipe  and  Woodcock  in  tieland  by  RtcUAUi 

J.  UssHER.   Cookery,  by  Alexandis  bnm 

■  •■.uoiM ;_„g      Cr.Srt^SJ. 


sutd  half-bo, 
Natural  H: 


THEGROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Re  .  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wohtlev  ;  Cookery,  by 
"^'rgeSaintsburv.  With  13  Illustrations 
various  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.,  Ji. 

THEPHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPt[i!RsoN  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuabt-Wohtley  ;  Cookery,  1^ 
Alexander  Innes  Skand.  With  ro  Illus- 
trations  and  vaiiouK    Diagruna.       Crown 


With  8 


RED  DEER.— ^aXMX^X  Hiatoiy.  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpheksor  ;  Deer  Sid- 
ing, by  Cameron  of  LocHtst.:  Sl>{ 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebrikoton  ; 
Coolfeiy,  by  AuexANDUi  Innes  Shano. 
With  10  lUustrations.     Crown  Svo..  }i. 


THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
GArHQRNK-HAluiv.  With  Chaptenontbe 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Qumo  Dovim,4I 
Pbsnamt;  Cookery,  by  Alekakukh  Imkh 
Shand.    With  8  Illuatratioru.     Cr.ava.,51. 

THE  TROUT.      By  the  \fA»QUBM 
THE  HARE.      Natural  History,  by  \     ar  Gkasbv.    With  Chapters  on  the  Bmd- 


the  Rei 

by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascellus  ;  Coursing, 
by  Charles  Rcchardbok  ;  Hunting,  by  J, 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Lonoman  ;  Cookery, 

■  by    Col.    Kemnev     Herbert.       With    9 
B     Iliustralions.     Crown  8vo,,  51. 

|™ 

r 

■  Al 

v 


\THE  RABBIT.     By  J 

Cookery,  by  A 
Shand.    With 


Edmund 
Cr.8vo..5J, 


.struther    Thomson.  —  Eichty 

\SARS'  Reminisce.vcss.  By  Colonel  J, 
Akstsvtheh  Thomson.  With  ag  Por- 
traits and  other  Iliustralions.    1  vols.    8vo.. 


ing  of  Trout  by  Col.   H.  Cui 

Cookery,   by   Alexander    Iskes    Snaao. 

With  11  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo..  51. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  ByWiujAM 
Senior  (■  Redspinnet,'  Edilot  of  the 
'  Field  ■).  With  Chapters  by  John  Bic«t»- 
DVKB  and  W.  H.  Pops;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  11  B 
lustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Ford.— ^Hf  Theohy  and  Fkactkm 
Of  ASQH&RY.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-wtiiiBn 
by  W.  BvTT,  M.A.  With  a  Piebce  by  C. 
J.  Lonomah,  M.A.    Svo.,  141. 

Fremantie.  —  The  Book  of  thm 
RiFLB.  By  the  Hon,  T.  F.  FRjEHAtrru, 
V.D..  Major,  isl  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  i^ 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  tvo.. 
IIJ,  6d.  net. 


-  Autumns  is 


Bickerdyke. — Da  vs  of  My  Life  oh 

Watsk.  Frbsh  and  Salt;  and  other  \ 
Papers.  By  John  Bickebuvke.  With  . 
Photo- etching  Frontispiece  and  S  Full>page 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo..  31.  td. 

ISlackbume.  —  Ms.    Blackbukne's  I  -,     .  u  _. 

Gambs   at   Chess.     Selected,   Annotated  I  uathOme  -  Hardy.  - 
and  Arranged  by  Himself.     Edited,  with  a  I      AKGVLEiHiKM  with  Roa  Axa  uiw,     or 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  History  of        'he  Hon.  A.  E.  GATHORKE-HAXDy,    Mfltb 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P,  Anderson  Grahau,  '      8   Illusuaiions  by  Archibald  Twouuiii. 
With   Portrait  of   Mr.   Blackburne.      8vo.,  [      Evo.,  6j.  net. 
71.  6d.  net.  ' 

,„.        ^  ^  ^  '  Graham, — Countky  Pastimes  pot 

UUS.-~Chess  Sfakks  :  or,  Short  and  j  Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  Witk 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  ana  252  Illustrations  from  Drawinp  -"A 
I    Arrangedby  J.H.Ellis,  M, A,   8vo.,4i.6d.         Photographs.      Cr.Bvo.,!""      * 
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Hutchinson. — The  Book  of  Golf 

AND  GOLFBRS.  By  HORACB  G.  HUTCHIN- 
SON. With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  75.  6</.  net. 

Jessel. — A  Bibliography  of  Works 
IN  English  on  Playing  Cards  and 
Gaming,  Compiled  by  Frederic  Jessel. 
8\t>. 

Lang^. — Angling     Sketches,      By 

Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Lillie. — Croquet  up  to  Da  te.  Con- 
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Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Medium  8vo.,  75.  6</.  net. 

Devas. — A  Manual  of  Political 


Dewey. — Financial  History  of  the 
United  States,  By  Davis  Rich  Dewey. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  td,  net. 

Leslie. — Essays  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy. By  T.  E.  Clifpe  Leslie,  Hon. 
LL.D..  Dubl.     8vo.,  105.  6d. 

List. — The  National  System  of 
Political  Economy  By  Frederick  List. 
Translated  by  Sampson  S.  Lloyd.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  D.Sc.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Madeod  (Henry  Dunning). 
Bimetallism,    8vo.,  5s.  net. 
The  Elements  of  Banking.     Cr, 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The    Theory  and    Practice    of 

Banking.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  i2j.  Vol.  II.  14^. 

The    Theory  of    Credit,      8vo. 

In  I  Vol.,  305.  net;  or  separately.  Vol. 
I.,  105.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  10*.  net. 
Vol  II.,  Part  II.  loj.  net. 

Indian  Currency,  8vo.,  25.  6d,  net. 
MiU. — Political     Economy,        By 

John  Stuart  Mill.  Popular  Edition,  Cr. 
8vo.,3J.6<f.  Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,305. 

MulhaU. — Industries  and  Wealth 
OF  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.   With  32  Diagrams.    Cr.  8vo.,  8j.  W. 

Sjrmes.  —  Political    Economy  :    a 

Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
Symes,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  td, 

Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury IN  England,  By  Arnold  Toynbee. 
8vo.,  ios.  6d. 

Economy.   By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.,    Webb.  —  London  Education,     By 
7J.  6d.     {Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Series,)  Sidney  Webb.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d,  net. 


Webb  (SiDNEV  and  Beatrice). 
The.  HisTOKv  of  Trade  Unionism. 
With  Ma.p  and  Bibliography.   Svo.,  71.  6J. 


Politi"3al  Economy,  Economies,  &q. — continued. 


Webb  (Sidney  and  Bex  1  rice) —d^Bl. 
Problems  of  Modeks  Ixdvstk 

The  History  of  Liqvok  L/csa'siik- 

Ifl  EiKLAffD,  FRIfKIFALLV  PXCM  lyeia  n 
1830.    Crown  Svo..  u.  6if.  net. 


Evolution,   Anthropolo^,  &c. 


Avebury, — The  On/cif/oF  Civ 

TION.  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
By  Ihe  Right  Hon.  Loud  Aveburv.     With  \ 
'  PJHIes  and  30  Illuslralions.    3vo..  iSi.        : 
Clodd  (Edward).  . 

The  Stosy  of  CnEArioar:  a  Plain 


A  Primer  of  Evolution:  being  a 
Populv  Abridged  Edition  of  'The  Story 
of  Crealion'.  With  Illustrations.  Pep. 
8vo..  II.  6.J. 

Doubts  about  Darwinism.     By  a 

Si:mi-Dakv,]N[*n.     Crown  Svo.,  jj.  6d. 
Gerard. —  The  Old  Riddle  and  ihe 
NswssT   Akswbr.      By    John    Guhmid, 
S.J.,  FX.S.     Crwn  8vo..  51.  net. 

Keller. — Queries  iff  Ethnouraphv. 
By    ALBesT    Galloway    Kelueh,   Ph.D. 

The  Seienee  of 

Balfour.  —  The  Fouhdatmss  of 
BsLiMP^  being  Notes  Inlroductoiy  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hort. 
Arthur  J AHEa  Balpour.  Cr-Svo.,  di.  net. 

Baring-Gould. — The    Origin   a.vd 

DBYRLOfMBXT      OR      RKLIOIOVS     BbLIBF. 

By  the   Kcv.   S.   Bakinq-Govld.     2   vols. 
Crown  SvO.,  ji.  bd.  each. 
Campbell.— ^A£/c/o;i'  m  Greek  Li- 
TBRATvaa.    By  the  Bcv.  LEWIS  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     8to.,  151. 
fames. —  The    I^akiet'es    of    /iE- 
Liaiovs  ExpRKiENCH  .*  a  Study  in  Human 
Nature,      Being   the  Gifford   Lecturea  on 
Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in 
igoi'i^oz.      By  William   Jamks.  I.C.D.. 
etc.    8vo.,  izi.  net. 
^.an^  (Andrew). 
Maqiv  AKi>  Religion.  8vo,.  icw.  6rf, 
Custom   and   Myth:    Studies   of 
Early    Uftagc    and      Belief.      With    15 
lltu«traliDns.      Crown  8va,.  jt.  6J. 
Myth,  Ritual,  asp  Rei.icion.     2 
tirfi.    Crown  Svo., 


Lang    and    Atkinson.  —  Soi-ui. 

Oii/i.ixs.    ByANOKiiw  L*No.M.A..LLD.: 
and  Primal  Lau:      By  J.  J.  Aik.sso». 
8vo.,  loi.  bd.  net. 
Romanes  (George    John). 
Essa  ys.    Ed.  by  C.  Lloyd  Mobgak. 

Crown  8vo.,  s'-  net. 
An  Exam/nation  of    IVeismarr- 

ism.     Crown  Hvo.,  6j. 
Darwin,  and  after  Dasv^iii;  u 
Exposition  of  Ihe  Darwinian  Theocy,  laJ  1 
Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  QucmIoo. 
Part  I.  The  Darwimah  Theory.    With 
Portrait  of  D«iwin  and  115  [lluitratiom. 
Crown  8vo.,  loi.  hd. 
Part   II.    Post-Darwihia.i   Qumtioki. 
Heiedity  and  Utility.      With  Poitiailol 
the  Author  and  s  lllustialiont.   Cr.  Sviv> 
101.  bd. 
Part    III.      Post- Darwinian    QueKioai 
Isolation  and  Physiological  Helcciioo. 
Crown  8vo..  51. 

Religion,  &o. 

Lang  (Andrkw) — conUnued. 
Modern  Mythology  :  r  Keply  to 

Professor  Max  MQUer.     Svo.,  91. 
The  Making  OF  Religion.  Cr.Svo.. 
jj.  net. 

Max  Mfiller  (The  Right  Hon.  R). 

The  Silbsian  Horseherii  {'JJas 
PfbrdebSrla  ']  -.  Questions  of  the  How 
answered  by  F.  Max  MetLEH.  Wil*  • 
Preface  by  J.  Bs-i  LIN  CANfeiirtii.  Cia«n 
8vo.,  JJ. 

Chips  from  a  German  IfoRKSHor. 
Vol.  IV.  Eiiays  on  Mythology  and  Folk 
lore.     Crown  Svo.,  51. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Ikd'*" 
Philosophy.     Crown  Bvo..  71.  M.  ntt. 

Contributions  to  the  Scie/ks  ot 
Mrruoioar.    2  vols.    Svo.,  jw. 

T>iE  Origin  and  Growth  of  Rev- 
ClON.  an  illuslialed  by  the  Religiona  «> 
India.  The  Hibbeit  Lectures,  delivertil 
at  the  Chapter  House,  WeitminMO 
Abbey,  in  1878.    Crown  g¥g^j 
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The  Soienoe  of  Religion,  &e. — continued. 

Max  MuUcr  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 

contimud. 


Introduction  to  the  Science  of 

Rbugion:  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Natural  Religion,  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Physical  Religion     The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Anthropological  Religion     The 

Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  189 1.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Thbosophy^  or  Psychological  Re- 
ligion The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1892. 
Crown  8vo.,  53. 


Max  Miillcr  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 

continued. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  VedXnta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Last  Essays,  Second  Series — 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Oakesmith.  —  The  Religion  of 
Plutarch:  a  Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic 
Times.  An  Essay.  By  John  Oakesmith, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  5J.  net. 

Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

T*RACES  OF  THE  ElDER  FaITHS  OF 
Ireland  :  a  Folk-lore  Sketch.  A  Hand- 
book of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Traditions. 
With  192  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
30S.  net. 

Pagan  Ireland  :  an  Archaeological 

Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  512  Illus- 
trations.   8vo.,  15J. 


Classieal  Literature,  Translations,  &e. 

Abbott. — Hellenic  A,    A  Collection  ■  Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 

of  Essays  on  Greek   Poetry,    Philosophy,  I      tbraturb.    By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 


History,  and  Religion.    Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  bd, 

^SChylUS. — EUMENIDES  OF  ^SCHY- 
lus.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Da  VIES.    8vo.,  75. 

Aristophanes.  —  The   Acharnians 

OF  Aristophanbs,  translated  into  English 
Verse.   By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfb,  B.D. 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  36  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Charicles  :  or,  Illustrations  ot  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Browne. — Handbook  of  Homeric 
Study,  By  Henry  Browne,  S.J.,  M.A., 
New  College,  Oxford ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland ;  Professor  of  Greek 
at  University  College,  Dublin.  With  22 
Plates.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 


M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.     8vo.,  15s. 

Cicero. — Cicero's  Correspondence, 

By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  i2i.  Vol.  IV.,  15J.  Vol.  V.,  14^. 
Vol.  VI.,  125.    Vol.  VII.  Index,  7s.  td. 

Harvard    Studies    in     Classical 

Philoloey.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XL,  1900 ;  XII.,  1901 ;  XIIL,  1902 ; 
XIV.,  1903 ;  XV.,  1904.  8vo.,  6i.  td,  net 
each. 

Homer.— Tlv^  Odyssey  of  Homer, 

Done  into  English  Verse.  By  William 
Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 

Horace. — The  Works  of  Horace^ 
rrnderbd  into  English  Prose.  With 
Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
CouTTS,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

Lang. — Homer  and  the  Epic.     By 

Andrew  Lang.     Crown  Svo.,  9s.  net. 

Lucian.  —  Translations  from 
Luc  IAN.  By  Augusta  M.  Campbell 
Davidson,  M.A.  Edin.    Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 


Classioa]  Literature,  Translations,  &o. — continued. 


I :  Studies  | 
By   the 


i^^vie. — HoRAE  La 
m  Synonyms  and  Svnl 
Robert Ogilvie.M. A.,  Ll-.D.,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  fof  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexandeh  Souteh,  M.A.  With  a 
"  noit  1^  Joseph  Ooilvie.  M.A..  LL.D. 
,  121.  fid.  net. 

lUcb. — A  DicTioNARv  OF  Romas  AKD 
CsBBK  AWTlQVtTlES.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  3000  Woodcuts,    down  8vo.,  6i.  net. 

iphocles.— Translated  into  Engiish 
^se.  By  Robert  Wh:telaw,  M.A., 
issiatant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo.. 
8i,  W. 

Theophrastus, — 7"-vi    Characters 

OF  Theophrastus  :  a  Ttanfilaiion,  with 
Introduction,  By  CMAKLtiS  E.  "ennett 
and  William  A.  Hammond,  Piolessors  in 
Cornell  Univeisity.     Fcp.  8vo..  a.  6J.  net. 

TsTrrell.  —  Dublik  Translatioks 
iifTO  Grbsk  and  Latin  Versb-  Edited 
by  R.  V.  TvaRELi..     8vo.,  6j. 


The  Poems  of  Virgil.    TransLiteil 

into  English  Prose  by  John  ConiHOto*. 

Crown  8vo.,  6i. 
The  ^neid  of  Virgil.  TiansUUd 

into  English  Verse  by  John  Cokqictq*. 

Crown  Svo..  6i. 
The  AisBiDS  of  Virgil.    Done  into 

English  Verse.      By  Williau   Noun. 

Crown  8vo.,  51,  net. 
The  j^tfBiD  OF  Virgil,  frcdy  tians- 

laied    into    English    Blank  Vase.      B; 

W.  J.  Thdrnhill.     Crown  itt-o..  fit.  net. 
The  j^ifEW  OF  Virgil.    Translated 

into  English  Verse  by  James  HhoadK. 
Books  I.-Vl.     Grown  8vo.,  s». 
Books  VII.-XII.     Clown  8»-o..  s». 
The  Eclogues  ahd   Geoscics  h/ 
Virgil.     Tianslated  into  Engtich  ftow 
by  J.   W.    Mal-kail,   Fellow  of  BaUW 
College,  Oxfoid.     l6ino..  51. 

Wilkins.— yw-s    Gkou-th    of    the 

HoMSSrc Posvs.   ByG.Wii.«ms,  8t«..e(. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


American  Familiar  Verse.     Vers 

de  Soci^t^.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 

by  Bhandeh  Matthews,  LItt.D  (Vale),  of 

Columbia  Univei*ity-     Ciown  B\o..  6j.  net. 

Arnold. —  The  LiGHTOF  THE  World: 

.    The    Great    Consummation.        By   Sir 

QWIN    ArnoLC.       With     14    Illustrations 

after  Holman  Hunt.     Crown  8vo..  fj.  net. 

'Bell  (Lady), 

Chamber  Comedies  :  a  CoHeclion 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 

Room.     Crown  Svo..  51.  net. 
Fairy  Tale  Plavs,  Attn  How  to 
Act  Thbu.     With  91  Diagrams  and  51 

Nursery  Comedies:  Twelve  Tiny 

Plays  (or  Children.      Fcap.  8vo..  Ii.  6-/. 

Rvmpelstiltzkin :  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters.  7  Male;  1  Fe- 
male). From  ■  F^ry  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  '.     With  IllusUationB. 

Diagiomaand  Music.   Cr.8vo,, sewed, 6W. 


Brown.  - 


'tniioftlwAnthM. 


Carthv^ia.\    Memories, 

■   Verses   of  Lf.isurs.      By 

Ate  Brown.  L1.,D..  Master  of 

Charterhouse,     With  a  Photogravure  For- 

Crown  Bto..  y.  ntt. 


Dante.  —  The  Dreav  Jxriuigo: 
Notes  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Dantb 
By  M.  Alice  Wyid,     With  Prootiipiw*. 

Fcp.  8vo„  4j.  bd.  net 

Gore-Booth  (Eva). 
Unseek  Kikgs,  axd  OnisK  flMMt. 

Crown   8vo.,  a*.  6d.  net. 

The  Okb  and  the  Manv  :  Poonl 
Crown  Svo,.  21.  6rf.  net 

Graves.  —  Clvt^mivestra  :  * 
Tracbdy.  By  Arnold  F.  Gravu.  WU 
a  Preface  by  R^uenT  V.  TvmrBLL.  Ull.I'' 
Crown  Svo.,  5J.  net. 

Hither  and  Thither :   Songs  and  , 

Verses.      By  the  Author   of  *  Times  oi    j 
Days,'  etc,     Fcp.  8vo.,  51-  ] 

Hughes -Games.  — TV/SAX.*     Aif  \ 

I'lHKR    Forms.     By    STErmis    Huunt- 
Games.    Ciown  8vo..  3J,  M.  net. 

Inf^elow  (Jean). 
Poetical    Works.      Complete  ib 
One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,gilt  lop,  St.nCt. 
Lyrical  and  other  Poems.    S«J«' 

led  from  Ihc  Writings  of  Ji  A>  I«o»l-P»- 
,M.6J.doaipl 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


KendalL  —  Poems  of  Henry 
Clarence  Kendall.  With  Memoir  by 
Fredbrick  C.  Kendall.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Lang^. —  The  Blue  Poetry  Book. 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lano.    With  100  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vOm  gilt  edges,  65. 

Lecky. — Poems.  By  William  Ed- 
ward Hartpole  Lecry.     Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of),  (Owen 
mb&kdith). 

The  Wanderer.    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

LuciLE.    Crown  8va,  105.  6d. 

Selected  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6J. 

llacaulay. — La  ys  of  Ancient  Rome^ 

WITH  •  IVRY'*  AND  *  ThB  ARMADA  \       By 

Lord  Macaulay. 

ninttrated  by  G.  Scharp.  Fq>.  4to.,  lor.  6<l. 

Bijou       Edition. 

iSmo.,  21.  6(/.  gilt  top. 
Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6d,  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.    R.  Wbguelin.     Crown 
8vo.,  35.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed, 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 

MacDonald. — A  Book  of  Strife^  in 

THE    FORM  OP   THB    DiARY    OF    AN  OLD 

Soul  :  Poems.    By  George  MacDonald, 
LL.D.     i8ino.,  6s. 

Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS— Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  11  volumes.     Crown  8vo., 
price  5s.  net  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  4  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

T^E  Defence  of  Guenevere^  and 

other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung^ 
AND  The  Fall  of  the  Niblungs.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5^.  net. 

Poems  by  the  IVay,  and  Love  is 
Enough.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.      Done 

into  English  Verse.     Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 


Morris  (William) — continued. 
The  jEneids  of    Virgil.      Done 

into  English  Verse.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf^  sometime 
King  of  the  Polk  of  the  Wedbrgba  ts. 
Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A. 
J.  Wyatt.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 
Popular  Edition.    5  vols.     i2mo.,  25s.; 

or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  25s.;  or  2s.  6<l 

each,  sold  separately. 
Cheap  Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo., 

6s.  net. 
New  Edition  in  Twelve  Parts.     Cr.  Svo. 

Parts  I.-VIII.,  IS.  net  each. 

Part  IX.,  2s.  net. 

Parts  X.  and  XL,  15.  net  each. 

Part  XII.,  2s.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way.  Square  crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Defence  of  Guknevere^  and 

Other     Poems.       Cheaper     Impression. 
Fcp.  8vo.,   IS.  6rf.  net. 

For    Mr.    William    Morris's    other 
Works,  see  pp.  28,  37  and  40. 


•  • 


Mors  et  Victoria.    Cr.  Svo.,  55.  net. 

*  *  This  is  a  drama  in  three  acts,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  France 
shortly  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 
of  the  Fourteenth  Centur>'.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary  Macleod 
Banks.    Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Nesbit  (E.)  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland). 

Lays  and  Legends.  First  Series. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The    Rainbow    and     the    Rose. 

Crown  Svo. 

'Riley.  —  Old    Fashioned    Roses: 

I  Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
i2mo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

I  Romanes. — A  Selection  from  the 
Poems  of  Grorgb  John  Romanbs,  M.A. 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  bj 
T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag 
dalen  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d 
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Poetry  and  the 

Down.      Ry    G,    F.   Savaoe-Armsthomo, 
M.A..  D.Lilt.     Crown  8vo.,  71.  6d. 


Dr&ma.—conit>ttfed. 
j  Trevelyan  (R.  C). 

Cecil!a  Gouzaoa  :  a  Drums.  1 

r.   &/.  I 


■Shakespeare. 

LERs  Family  Shaksspbake. 
With  36  WcKjdcma.     i  vol.     8vo.,  14*. 
"    *     6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  III. 
TheShakespeaks  Birthday  Book 
By   Marv   F.  Dunbar,     simo..   11.  fid. 

Shcehan.  — 'io^/'    Ancel    of  a 

RUI\SD  Pakadiss.'    a  Drama  of  Modem 
Cfown  8vo.,  3J.  6J. 

SteTeoson. — A  Child's  Gardek  of 
Vbrsks.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
0..  gilt  top,  5J. 


The  Birth  OF  Paksival:  a  Drana. 

Crown  Svo.,  31.  M.  net. 

Wagner.  —  7>/fl  ^laRLvxcBv  RtKC 
Done   inui  English   Verse    by    Rminau 
Rankin,  B.A..  of  the  Inner  Tenqik.  Bwii» 
icT-x-Law. 
Vol.  I.     Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyiic     Fcp 

Bvo.,  gilt  top.  41.  lU. 
Vol.   II.     SieKfried,  The   Twilight  of  the 

Gods.     Fqi.  Svo.,  gill  top.  41.  M. 

Wyld.  —  The  Dread  tstSMXc: 
Notes  foi  Beginners  in  the  Study  d  Dante. 
By  M,  Alice  Wyld.  With  CrontiApiccc. 
Fcap.  Mvo.,  li.  ftd,  net. 


Fiction,  Humoup,  &o. 

(American  Short  Stories,    Selected    Beacoasfield  (The  Earl  of). 


Introductory  Essay  on 
Hhoii  Siorv.  by  Chahles  Siars  Bai.u- 
,   A.M.,   Ph.D.     Assistant   PiofcBsor  m 
Yale  University.     Crown  Svo..  Gs.  net. 


\'.vian  Grey 
Tne     Young     Duke 
Count    Alaicos :    -. 


^Anstey  (F.).  .j.        , 

Vocss    PopuLi.      (Reprinted    Troin    ^Irov  ■'  ^l 

'Punch'.)  ■'     ' 


Tales. 
Ciosvn  Svo..  11.  6rf,  each. 
Contarini      Flenun( : 
The  Rise  or  l>kii>- 


First  Seiies.     With  20  IllaMiitions  by  J. 

Bernard   PAHTRiDoe.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 

top,  31.  net. 
Second  SeiJCH.   With  15  lllustialianfibyj. 

Bernard  Pa HTRi DUE.  Cr.Svo.,  gilt  top,  , 

31.  net. 
The  Man  from  Blakkley's,  and  , 


fern  a]       M 
PopanilU. 
Tancred. 

Ji/oYELs  A!fD  Tales.  The  Hve» 
KNDBN  EaiTios.  With  >  Ponraitt  ni 
II  Vignettes.     11  voli.     Crown  SvOn  4*i> 


Sybil. 

HenrietU  T< 
Conintfiby. 
Endymlon. 


other  Sketches.  [Reprinted  bom 'Punch'.) 
With    2j    Illustrations    by  J.   Bernard     Ooug:alI.- 
"      "     -.  gilt  top,  3».  r 


PARTRtDOE. 


DOUOAM.. 


-Becgars    All. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  W. 


By  L. 


I  Bailey  (H.  C.j. 

My  Lady  of  Orakge  :  a  Romance 
:  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 

With  S  IlluatTationi.  Crown  8vo..  61. 
Karl  of  Erbach  :   a  Talc  of  the 

Thirty  Years'  War.  Crown  8vo.,  6j, 
The  Master  of  Gray  :  a  Talc  of 


Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan). 
MiCAH  Clarke:   A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's  Rebellion.       With    to   IllnWi. 
lions.     Cr.  Svo.,  31.  bd. 
The   Refugees:     A  Talc  of  ih* 

Huguenots.     With  aj  lIInEtrttiont.    O- 
Svo..  31.  bd. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.    Cr. 

8vo..  JJ,  bd. 
The  Captain  op  the   Fi>usTAt, 

and  other  Tales.    Cr.  8vo..  }<.  M. 

pCoQverse. — Loivc  ff/Li :  a  Tale  of  \Diiobir.~7'H£  Sons  o'  Cormai,*^   ^ 
Wat  Tvler  and  the  Peasant  Rising  in  the        Tales    op    Othek    Uenfs    So/a.    IM* 
Kcign  of  Rtchaid  II.     By  Florrnce  Con-        Ugends.     By  Alois  Dunbar.     With  S  U- 
veKSE.      With   e   Itl'istrations  by   Garth        lustrations  by  Mvra  E.  Luxmoork.   Cn«* 
■  JOMRs.     Crown  8vo„  te  |      Svo.,  61.  


Churchill. — Sayrola  .•  a  Tale  of  the 

Revolution    in    Launtnia.       By    Winston 
Spencer  Chuhciih.l,  M.P.     Ct.  Svo.,  6i. 
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Haggard  (H.  Rider) — continued. 


Farrar  (F.  W.,  late  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 

in  the  Da3rs  of  Nero.    An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  61.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  61.  net. 

Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

Tf/E  Young  Pretenders.  A  Story 
of  ChUd  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burns- Jones,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s, 

The  Professor* s  Children,  With 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate  Burgess. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

Francis  (M.  £.)  (Mrs.  Francis 
Dlundell). 

Dorset  Dear:    Idylls  of  Country 

Life.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Christian  Thal  :  a  Story  of  Musi- 
cal Life.    Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

FiANDER*s  IViDOw,     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Yeoman  Fleetwood,  With  Fron- 
tispiece.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  net. 

Pastorals  of  Dorset,     With  8 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  Manor  Farm,  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Claud  C.  du  Pr^  Cooper. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

Lvchgate  Hall  :  a  Romance. 
Crown  8vo.,  6$, 

Froude. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  Jambs  A.  Froude.    Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6d, 

dikes. — A  Day  AT  Dulwich,  By 
A.  H.  GiLKES,  Master  of  Dulwich  College. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  net. 

Ha^^ard  Side.  The :  being  Essays 
in  Fiction.  Bv  the  Author  of  *  Times  and 
Days,'  •  Auto  iai  F^,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

Allan    Quatermain.      With    31 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 
Poplar  Editiam,    8vo.,  sewed,  6d,  net. 

Allan^s  Wife.  With  34  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d, 


Beatrice,     With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Black  Heart  and  White  Heart^ 

AND  OTHER  S  TORIES.     With  33  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Cleopatra,    With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Colonel   Quaritch,    V,C,      With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  35. 6d, 

Dawn,    With  16  Illustrations.     Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Dr,  Therne,     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Eric  Brighteyes,    With  51  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Heart  of  the  World,    With  15 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
Joan  Haste,  With  20  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Lysbeth,     With   26    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Maiwa's  Revenge,  Cr.  Svo.,  15.  6d, 
Montezuma^ s  Da  ughter.   With  24 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo. ,  35.  6d. 

Mr.   Meeson's    Will.      With    16 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Nada  the  Lily,    With  23  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Pearl-Maiden:    a    Tale    of    the 

Fall  of  Jerusalem.     With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

She,   With  32  Illustrations.    Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Stella    Fregelws  :     A   Tale   of 

Three  Destinies.     Crown  8vo.,  6i. 

Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 

With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  People  of  the  Mist,    With 

16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The    Witch's  Head.       With    16 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Haggard  and  Lang.— The  M^orld's 

Dss/RB.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3i.  6d. 

Harte. — /n  the  Carquinez  Woods. 

By  Bret  Harte.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Howard. —  The  Fa  I  LUKE  of  Success. 

~      Lady   Mabbl  Howard.     Crown  8vo.. 


Huss^. — Miss  Badswurth,  M.F.H. 
-  By  Eybe  Hussey.  With  Frontispiece 
(Mire  'Lawy')  by  H.  Piffabo,  and  6  II- 
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Hope.— TW*    Heart    of    Pr/jkess  iMix     lAuHer.  ~  I>EvrscHE    LfstE 

OsRA.     By  Anthony  Hope.     Wilh  g  UIus-  ]      \German   Loi-e)  :     Fragments   from   Ibt 

ttations.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  6rf,  Papers  of  an  Alien.     CoUecled  by  F.  Mu 

MBllkr.    Translated  from  the  Geraian  bj 

~     "     M.     Crown  8vQ.,  gilt  lop,  51. 


'Jerome. — Sketches  /a 
Blub  and  Grsbn.    By  Jek 

Author  of  'Three   Men   i 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  fid. 


La  vBlfDER  : 


^'■^l 


Old      Celtic     RotiAiKss. 

'elve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 

Irish  Romantic  Talea,    Translated  from  the 

,  LL.D.    Crown 


a  Story  of  the 
With  13  lUustra- 


Lan^  (Andrew). 
A  Monk  of  Fife 

Days  of  Joan  of  Ace. 
tions  by  Sbcwyn  Image.     t.;rown  hvo., 
31.  6rf. 
The     Disestanclers.      With    7 
Full-page   lUusualions   by  H.  J.  Fond. 
Crown  8vo..  61. 

Lyall  (Edna). 

The HiNDERSss.  Crown  8vo.,2J.6(i. 
The  a  utobiocraphv  of  a  Slander. 

Fcp.  8vo..  rj.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.     With  10  Illusua- 
by   LANCEI.DT   Speed.      Crown 


8vo.,  ; 


.  M.  r 


DoRBEN.      The  Story  of  a  Singer. 

Crown  8vo.,  6j. 
WAVFARi.yc  Men.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 
Hope  the  Hermit  :  a  Romance  of 

Bonowdale.     Crown  8vo„  6*. 

Marchmont — In  the  Naue  of  a 
Woman:    a   Romance.     By   Arthur   W. 
With  8  IltuBtrationi.    Crown 


Mason  and  Lang.  —Parson Kelly. 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lako. 
Crown  8vo.,ji.  M, 


MelTUle  (G.  J.  Whvte). 

The  Gladiators.  |       Holmby  Houie. 


The  Interpieter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 


Kate  Coventiy, 
Digby  Grand. 

.  6<i.  cftch. 


Bimb 


Morris  (WtLLiAu). 
The  Sundering  Flood. 

71.  6rf. 

The    Water    of_    the    WoKDROvi 

ISLRS.     down  8vo.,  71.  6rf, 
The  Well  at  the  Worlds Erd- 

a  vols.   Svo.,  2S1. 

The  Wood  Beyond  the  World. 
Crown  8vo..  61.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Glitterok 
Plais,  which  has  been  also  called  Tie 
Land  of  the  Living  Men.  or  The  Aoe 
of     the    Undying.       Square    post    8n. 

The   Foots   of    the    Mouxtaiio, 

wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Livtilil 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Frionb,  tbcii 
Neighbours,  their  Focmen,  and  ibeil 
Pell  owa-in- Arms.  Written  in  I^ote  txA 
Verac     Square  crown  8vo.,  Si. 

A  Tale  of  the  House  of  rwi 
WowifKs,  and  all  the  Kindreds  ef  Ik 
Hark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Van. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  6j. 

A  Dream  of  /ohn  Ball,  and  * 
KiKG'i  Lesson.     i6mo,,  u.  net. 

News  from  Nowhere  ;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Ch^wn 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.     Post  8w, 

The  Story ofGrettir  the  Strom. 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Entu 
MAONdssoN  and  William  Morxu.    Ci. 

Three  Northern  Loye  Stories- 
AND  Other  Tales.  Translated  boa  i)k 
Icelandic  by  EibIkr  MaonCsson  ind 
William  Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  6».  nB. 

*.*  For   Mr.   William   MoiriE's  otbn 
Woiki,  see  pp.  aj,  37  and  »o.  _ 
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Newman  (Cardinal). 
Lass  AND  Gain:    The   Story  of  a 

Convert.    Crown  8vo.,  3J.-6<2. 

Call/sta  :    A  Tale  of  the  Third 

Century.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  td. 


. — R/CB  Papers  :  Stories  and 

Sketches    of   Life  in  China.      By   H.   L. 
NoRRis.     Crown  8vo.,  61. 


—  Nature^s       Comedian, 

By  W.  E.  NoRRis.      Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Phillipps-WoUey. — Snap:  a  Legend 

of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillipps- 
WoLLBY.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3s.  6<f . 

Pollock. — Hay  Fever.  By  Walter 
Herrxes  Pollock  and  Guy  C.  Pollock. 
Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d, 

•^*  This  story  is  conctmed  with  the  adven- 
tures of  a  much  and  justly  respected  stockbroker^ 
and  is  founded  on  the  known  action  of  a  drug 
wmetimss  prescribed  for  hay  fever;  but^ 
naturally f  the  Authors  have  aimed  more  at 
amusement  than  at  scientific  accuracy. 

Ridley. — A  Da  ughter  ofJael.    By 

Lady  Ridley.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 

A  GUinpae  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Perdval. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 
Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,  \s.  6d,  each, 
extra,  gilt  edges,  2«.  6d,  each. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.    Ivors. 
Cloth 


Sheehan.  —  Lure    Delmege,      By 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  Shbehan,  D.D.,  Author  of 
•  My  New  Curate '.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Somenrille    (E.    (E.)    and    Ross 

(Martin). 

Some  Experiences   of  an  Irish 

R.M.     With  31  lUustrations  by  E.  CE. 
SoMERViLLB.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

All  on  the  Irish  Shore:    Irish 

Sketches.      With  10  Illustrations  by  E. 
OL.  Sombrville.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The    Real    Charlotte,      Crown 

8vo.,  3s.  6f<. 
The  Silver  Fox.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6^. 
An  Irish  Cousin.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Stabbing. — Borderlasd  Tales.  By 

W.  Stebbing.     Crown  Svo.,  45.  td. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hydb.  Fcp.  8vo.,  \s,  sewed. 
\s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jbkyll  and  Mr.  Hydb;  with  other 
Fablbs.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram, 
with  gilt  top,  55.  net. 

*  Silver  Library  '  Edition.   Crown  8vo., 
3*.  6rf. 

More  New  Arabian  Nights — The 
Dynamitbr.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Fanny  van  de  Grift  Steven- 
son.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  IVrong  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyo  Osbournb. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Through  Spectacles  of  Feeling: 

Being  Essays  mostly  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Times  and  Days,'  *  The  Haggard 
Side/  etc.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

TroUope  (Anthony). 
The  Warden.     Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Barchester  Towers.  Cr.8vo.,i5.6</. 

!  Vaughan. — Old  Hendriks  Tales. 

i  By  Captain  Arthur  O.  Vaughan.  With  12 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Shepherd. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

Stay- AT' Homes.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Charlotte.     Crown  Svo.,  65. 

One  of  Ourselves.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

The  Intruders.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  M. 

Leddy Margf.t.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  bd. 

IvA  Kildare:  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.    Crown  8vo.,  zi.  6rf. 

Mr.   Smith:   a   Part  of  his   Life. 

Crown  8vo.f  25.  6</. 

The  Baby's   Grandmother.     Cr. 

8vo.,  %s.  6d. 

Cousins.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
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Walford  (L.  ^.y-continued. 

Tkoublesome    Daughters.        Cr. 

8vo.,  u.  bd. 
Pauunk.    Crown  8vo.,  2J.  W. 
Dick  Netherby.    Cr,  8vo.,  as,  6rf. 
The   History  of  a     Week.      Cr. 

8vO.  2J.  bd. 

A  Stiff-necked  Generation.     Cr, 

Svo.  3J.  bd.  j 

Nan,  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo.,  i 

u.  6d. 
7V«  Mischief  of  Monica.      Cr. 

8vo..  ij.  M.  ' 

TViF  (?A2  Good  Guest.    Cr.  Svo,  I 

aj.  6<i.  j 

'  Ploughed,'    and     other    Stories. 

Crown  Svo.,  u.  f>d. 
The  Matchmaker.   Cr.8vo.,M.6rf.  i 

Ward.— Oa'e    Poor    Sckupi-S.      By  :  Yeats. —  The  Chevalier  ffAvnur. 

Mrs.  WcLFHin  Ward.     Crown  Hvo.,  6j.       I      By  S.  Levett  Yeats.    Crown  Svo..  ji.  M. 


Weyman  (Stanley). 

The    Aubess    of     Vlav. 

Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo..  < 

The  House  of  the  Wolf.    With 

Fiontispiece  and  Vigncne.    Crown  Sk).. 

A  Gentleman  of  Prance.    With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Cr.  gva.b. 

The  Ped  Cockade.     With  Pronti«- 

piece  and  Vignette.      Crown  Svo..  6j. 

Shrewsbury.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  Cl  AUDE  A.  SuEPPEa&ON.  Cf. 
8vo..  6i, 

Sophia.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo.,  b 

The    Lom:    Nh.ht  :    A     Slor}'  of 

Geneva  in  1601.     Crown  Svo.,  6i. 


Wiih 


Charities  Register,  The  Annual 

AND  Digest:   being  a  Classified  Register 
ofCliaritieain  or  available  in  the  Metropolig. 


Chisholm.  —  Handbook    of     Com- 

ilERCIAL  GBOGRAPHf.  By  Georoe  G. 
ChibH0[.m,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Societies.  With  19  Folding-out  Maps  and 
NumeroUR  Maps  in  the  T«t.  Svo..  ija.  net. 


C/V\\t.^Ay  Encyclopedia    of  Ar- 

CHITSCTURR.       By   JoSEPH    GwiLT,    F.S.A. 

With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (1888), 
with  Altetaliong  and  Considerable  Addi- 
tions by   WvATT   Papworth.      8vo..   21s. 

I  Longmans'     Gazetteer     of     the 
■       World.       Edited    by    Geohob   G.   Chis- 
holm, M. A.,  B.Sc.     Imperial  Svo,    •■-   — 
^  Cloth ;  21J.  half- 


Works  of  Reference. 

Maunder  (Samukl). 
Biographical    Treasury. 
Supplement  brought  down  to  18S9.    Bf 
Rev.  James  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo-,  6j. 
Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Lib 

RARY  OF  RBFBRB.VCB.       Fcp.  8vO..  Gl. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited 
by  J.  LtNDLEV,  P.R.S.,  and  T.  Moou, 
F.I..S.  With  174  Woodcuts  and  n  SKd 
Plates.      2  vols.      Fcp-Svo.,  lu. 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  OF Poman  AR^' 
Creek  ANriQuirrBS.  By  A.  Rich,  B-*. 
With  2c™  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo..  fii.  oit 


Roget.  —  Thesaurus  of  ENCiaa 
Words  and  Phrasbs.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ezpcieasian  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  CompotitiOD. 
By  Peteh  Mark  Rooet.  M.D.,  F.R.S, 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  Eroni  the  Aulhot's  Notei.  and 
,  with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
I      John  Lewis  Rooet.    Crown  Svo.,  91.  dcL 

I  ^{Xi\^.- Popular  Tables  Uit^s\xi.% 

iniarmation   for   ascertaining   the  value  of 

I      Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Propefty, 

I      the  Public  Funds,  ete.      By  Charlks  M, 

WiLLicH.       Edited   by   H.  Bbnci  Joxti. 

Ciown  8vo-,  loj.  bd.  ^^^ 
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Pbpular  Seienee  (Natml  History,  fte.). 


Fumeaux  (W.). 

The    Outdoor    World;    or  The 

Young  CoUcctor*s  Handbook.  VTith  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloiired),  and  549 
Illostrations  in  the  Text.  Croirn  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  65.  net. 

BuTTRRFURS  AND  MoTHS  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illos- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8n>.,  gih 
edges,  6s.  net. 

LiPR    IN    Ponds    and    Streams. 

With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Ilhistra- 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vou,  gilt 
edges,  6s,  net. 

T/fs  Sea  Shore.    With  8  Coloured 

Plates  and  300  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hartwig:  (George). 
TWe  Sea  and  its  Leving  Wonders. 

With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo., 
gilt  top,  7i.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

The  Polar  World.   With  3  Maps, 

8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  ^s.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7'*  net. 

Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
Scirntific  Subjects.  By  Hbrmaitn  von 
Hblmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6d.  each. 

Hoffmann. — Alpine    Flora  :     For 

Tourists  and  Amateur  Botanists.  With 
Text  descriptive  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed ana  attractive  Alpine  Plants.  By 
Julius  Hoffmann.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Barton  (Mrs.  A.  Gepp).  With  40  Plates 
containing  250  Coloured  Figures  horn 
Water-Cdour  Sketches  by  Hermann 
Friesb.     8vo.,  ^s,  6d.  net. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 
Hampshire  Days.    With  11  Plates 

and  36  Illustrations  in  the  Text  from 
Drawings  by  Bryan  Hook,  etc.  8vo., 
los.  6d,  net. 

Birds  and  Man.  Large  crown 
8vo.,  61.  net. 

Nature  in  Downland.    With  12 

Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
A.  D.  McCoRMicK.     8vo.,  105.  6^.  net. 


Hudson  QS.  H.). — continued. 
British  Birds.     With  a  Chapter 

oo  Structure  and  Classification  by  Fraxk 
E.  Beodaro,  F.R.&  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  IDus- 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  S^-o.,  gilt 
gdgc%  OS.  oet. 

Millais  (John  Guille). 

The  Natural  History  of  the 
British  Sl'rfacb  -  Psbd/xc  Ducks. 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41 
in  Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
.\rchibalj>  Thorburn,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Royal  4to.,  £6  6s. 

The   Wild-Foh'ler  i.y  Scotland. 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 
after  a  Drau-ing  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais, 
Bart..  P.R.A.  8  Photogravure  Plates,  2 
Coloured  Plates,  and  50  Illustrations  from 
the  Author's  Drawings  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Ro;  al  4to.,  gilt  top,  305.  net. 

The  Mammals  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland,  3  vols.  410.  (13  in.  by 
12  in.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  18  guineas  net. 

*,♦  Subscriptions  urill  only  be  received  for  the 
Set  of  Three  Volumes, 
Vol.  I.    With   18   Photogravures  by  the 
Author;    31   Coloured  Plates  by  the 
Author,  Archibald   Thorburn  and 
G.    E.    Lodge;    and   63    Uncoloured 
Plates  by  the  Author  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.    £6  65.  net.     It  is  hoped  that 
Vols.   II.   and   III.   will  be  issued  at 
intervals  of  eight  months  each. 
*.*  Only  1,025  copies  printed  for  England  and 
America,     Prospectus  sent  on  application 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 
Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.,  v.  6d. 

Rough  Wa  ys  made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Pleasant  Ways inScience,  Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Na  ture  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Leisure  Readings,  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.     Cr.  8vo. ,  35.  6d, 

*,*  For  Mr.  Proctor*s  other  books  see  pp.  17 
and  35,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  &»  Co.  'i  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Works, 
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Popular    Soienee    (Natural  History,  &e.) — coHtinued. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.) — conltHued. 


Stanley.—^  Familiar  Histoky  op 
Birds.  By  E,  STi\Ni,ev,  D.U.,  formeily 
Biahop  of  Ncnwich.  Wilh  t6o  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  31.  fid. 

W^ood  {Rev.  J.  G.). 
Homes  without Hauds:  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitationa  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  otConstiuc- 

lion.  With  14(1  Illustrations.  Svo.,  gill 
top,  7J.  net. 
Insects  a  t  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  theii  Sinicture, 
Habits  and  Transtbimalions.  With  700 
Bvo..  gill  lop,  7t.  nel. 


Insects  Absoad:  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Stroctuie, 
Habits  and  TTansformations,  With  ftoo 
llluetrations.    Svo.,  71.  net. 

Out  of  Dooss  ;  a  Selrction  of 
Original  Aiticles  on  Piacdcal  Ntlunl 
History.  With  ti  Illustrations.  Cr.  Kvo., 
SJ-M- 

Petlakd  Revisited.  With  33 
Illustration Sl,     Cr.  Svo.,  31.  bd. 

Strange  Dwellings:  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  AnimaU,  abridged 
from  '  Homes  without  Hands'.  Withfis 
llluEtrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  31.6^.        ^^^_ 


Children's  Books. 


Alick's   Adventures.  —  By   G.    R. 

With   8    Illustrations   by  John   Hassall. 
Crown  Svo.,  31.  bd. 

Bold  Turpin  :  a  Romance,  as  Sung 
by  Sam  Weller.  With  16  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  1.,  D.  L.    Oblong  4to..  boards,  6s. 

Brown. —  The  Book  of  Saints  and 
FsiaNDLi'  Beasts.  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Bhowm.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 
CoRv.    Crown  Hvo..  ^^.  6rf.  net. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 
EDify   THE  Fair;    or,   The   First 
Chronicle  of  ..Gscendune.    Cr.  Svo.,  silver 


The  Rival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third 

and  Last  Chronicle  of  ^scendune,     Cr. 
Svo.,  silver  top,  xj.  neL 

The  House  Of  Walderne.  A  Tale 
o!  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Day« 
of  the  Barons'  Wars.    Crown  Svo.,  lilvei 

Brian  Fitz-Count.  A  Story  of 
WallingTord  Caslle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.     Cr.  Svo.,  silver  lop,  u.  net. 

Dent. — In  Seari'h  of  Home  :  a 
Story  of  Easl-End  Waife  and  Strays.  By 
PHVLJ.IB  O.  Dekt.  With  a  Frontispiece 
in  Colour  by  Hahel  I.isTeil.  Crown  Bvo., 
31.  6d.  net. 


Hcniy  (G.  A.) — Edited  by.    ^^™ 

yc/LS  Logs  :  A  Story-Book  for  Bon. 
By  Various  Authors.  With  6t  tllni- 
Itations.     Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  ji.  ael. 

Yule  Tide  Yarns:  a  Storj'-Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  AtitHORS.  Witb 
4J  lllusttatioi'g.     Cr.  Svo.,  gill  eAga,y, 


i 


Lang  (Andrkw). — Edited  by. 

The  Bl  ue  Fa  ir  v  Book.  With  V^ 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edge*.B»' 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.     With  100 

lUnstralions.     Crown  8vo..  gill  edge«.fi>- 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.    With  99 

Illusliaiions.     Crown  Svo.,  gill  edge>,(il. 

The  Grey  Fairy  Book.  Wilh  (ij 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gill  edgM.b. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.  Wflb 
104  Illustiations.    Cr.  Svo..  gilt  edgcf.61. 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book.  With*? 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,.  gilt  edgw,  61. 

T^E  Violet  Fairy  Book.  With* 
Colouml  Plates  and  54  other  Illusintion- 
Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  61. 

The  Crimson  Fairy  Book,  With 
S  Coloured  Plates  and  43  other  IlhiMn- 
lions.     Crown  8vo..  gill  edges,  69. 

The  Broii-n  Fairy  Book.  With 
8  Coloured  Plaies  and  41  other  ttluHrt- 
tions.    Crown  »ro.,  giU  ttd|W^  gfc 
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Children's  Books — continued. 


Lang^  (Andrew)    Edited    by — con- 

tinutd. 

The  Bl  ue  Poetr y  Book,  With  1 00 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  True  Story  Book,    With  66 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Red  True  Story  Book,    With 

100  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  61. 

The  Animal  Story  Book.    With 

67  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories. 

With  65  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

T!he  Arabian  Nights  Entertain 

MBNTS,    With  66  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
g^t  edges,  65. 

The  Book  of  Romance,    With  8 

Coloured  Plates  and  44  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

LyalL — The  Burges  Letters  :    a 

Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties.  By 
Edna  Lyall.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  8  other  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
Walter  S.  Stacey.    Crown  8vo.,  2i.  td, 

Macdonald.  —  Ba bibs'   Cla ssics. 

Chosen  by  Lilia  Scott  Macdonald.  With 
67  Illustrations  and  37  Initial  Letters  by 
Arthur  Hughes.  Large  Crown  4to., 
45.  6d.  net. 

*^*  This  book  is  a  collection  of  poems  that 
may  fairly  be  called  *  Children's  Classics*, 
They  are  selected  from  Wtlliam  Blake ^  Jane 
and  Anne  Taylor^  Mary  Howitt^  Iscuu  Watts^ 
Charles  Kingsley^  George  Macdonald^  etc. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 

Daddy's  Boy,   With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess,    With  7 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

The  Beresford  Prize,     With  7 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

The  House  of  Surprises,    With  6 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Packard.  —  The        Young       Ice 

Whalbrs:  a  Tale  for  Boys.  By  WiN- 
THROP  Packard.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo..  65. 

Penrose.  —  Chubby  :   a  Nuisance, 

By  Mrs.  Penrose.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  Manton.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 


Praeger  (Rosamond). 

The  Adventures  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babbs:  HBcroRy  Honoria  and 
AUSANDER.  A  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures.    Oblong  4to.,  35.  6d. 

TheFurther  Doings  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babbs.  With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to., 35. 6</. 

Robbins. — Dutch    Doll    Ditties. 

Written  and  Illustrated  with  Photographs 
by  Louis  Robbins.    4to.,  boards,  25.  6d. 

Roberts.  —  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  John  Smith  :  Capuin  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
President  of  Virginia.  By  E.  P.  Roberts. 
With  17  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.,  5i.  net. 

Stevenson. — A  Child's  Garden  of 
Vbrsbs.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Upton  (Florencb  K.  and  Bertha). 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a  ^  Goluwogg\  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  65. 

The   Golliwogg' s  Bicycle   Club. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  65. 
The  Golliwogg  at  the  Seaside, 

With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 
The  Golliwogg  in  War.   With  31 

Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to.,  65. 

The  GoLLiwoGds  Polar  Adven- 
tures. With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Ob- 
long 4to.,  65. 

The    GoLLiwoGds    Auto-go-cart. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong 4to.,  65. 

The  Golliwogg' s  Air-Ship.   With 

30  Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  65. 
The  GoLLiwoGds  Circus,    With  31 

Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  boards,  65. 

The  Golliwogg  in  Hollanp.  With 

29  Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to.,  65. 

The  VegE'Men^s  Revenge.     With 

31  Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  65. 

Vaughan. — Old  Hendriks  Tales. 

By  Captain  Arthur  O.  Vaughan.  With 
12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Shep- 
herd.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

*J^  This  is  a  volume  of  animal  stories  col- 
lected by  Captain  Vaughan  from  the  Hotten- 
tots during  the  late  Boer  War, 
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The  Silver  Library. 

Ckown  8vo.    35.  6rf,  EACH  Volume, 


ArBold'i  (Ur  Bdwla)  Bu>  ud  [«>d^    Wllb 

7.  Illusttalions,    y.  fd. 
Bmfahot'i  [W4  Blo(r»phIwl  Stadloi,     3J.  fid. 
Bkjihol'*  |W.)  EaoDonila  Sludlu.     31.  6d. 
BMahot'ilW.IUMnrrBIudlu.  With  Parlnkii. 


Batar**  (I 


6  [llusi 


n  Ib  CayloD. 
Mrtbi  vt  Um 


Ikkarl  (SlrS.W.)  RItIa  ud  H> 

Wiih  6  Uluslniions.     3J  &/. 
BKrtDf-OoDld'i  (R«T.  B.t  CurloD 

■Iddli  Jl«a>.     31    6,/ 
■krlnt-Qould'i  (Il*«.  B.)  Oiifln  Knd  Daialap- 

nanlatRaiigloniBalUf.    ivoli.    ji.&Z.ncb.  ' 


(Win* 


I    B.I  Tha 


Mklkkond  Flald  Foro*.  IBM. 

aiul  Pliins.     31,  6d. 
Olodd'i  (E.)  Burr  of  OnkttoB:  a  Plain  Accoun 

o(  Evolution.     W.ih  77  Illusirations.     31.  td 
GnivbWFS  (Rm.  W.  i.)  ud   HDaaod>a  (Van 

Bar.  J.  8.)  Ufii  uid  EplaUu  Dt  It.  Pkul 

Doof^l'a  (I")  BaMan  til :  n  Novel.     31,  bd. 


Doylaifair  A.Cenan)ThaRarD|aai:ATa!eof 

ibe  HugOPnols.    Wilh  ai;  iLluslralions.     3i6rf. 
DoylB-a  (Blr  A.Con&n)  Tha  etuk  Kanra  Ultari. 

Pronda'a  (J.  A.)Tlw  Rlatorr  of  Bn^Mid,  from 
Ihe   Fall  of  Wolsey    la  ihe    Reteat   of   ilie 

FroDda'a  (J.  L.)  Tfaa  Bntf Uh  In  Inland.     3  vols. 

rroDda'a  {J.  i.)  Tha  DIvofob  of  Catharliia  of 

Ara^oa.    31.  bd. 
Fnada'i  (J.  ft.)  Tha  Bpknlah  Btary  of  tha 

Irmkdk.  and  olber  liss.iys.     y.  dd. 
rniDda'i(J.I,)BD(llati  SaiuDen  In  thaSlKtaanCh 

OaDlnry.    31.  fid. 
VroBda'a  (t.  A.)  Short  Btodlai  on  Oruit  Bnb- 

luu.     4  vols.     y.  bd.  each. 
Bmada'a  (J.  A.)  Oeaaaa,  or  Bn|lw>d  ftnd  Rar 
Oelonlo*.    Wilh  9  Illusttations,    31.  f>d. 


I    WrltlaO, 
I.    B.)    ura    or 


Frtwla'a  (J.  A.)  Tbemu  Carljla:  a  HkUrrol 

•79S-IB3S'  "vols.  7'-     iSj^-iWi.  »vob.  fi 
rroDda-a  <J.  A.t  Cmaf  :  a  Sketch.     31.  6^ 
rT«Bd(-i  (J.  A.)  Tha  T«o  CUah  at  Dubgji  id 

Irish  Romnnce  of  ibc  I  Jisl  Cmiurr.     31.  W. 

31,  6rf. 
Qlaira   (Rai.    ( 

WalUnttDii.     wuh  lA^iirait.     31.  bJ. 
Oravllla'a  (C.  C.  F.I  Jouriw]  of  Uio  lal^  •( 

Kln<  Oaarga   1V^    KIb<  WUUui  IV.,  ui 

OaMD  VIoCorlK.     8  voIl  ,  31.  6r£  cub. 
H>Uud'>(H.  R.)  Sba:  A  History  of  Adveoiivr. 

■A'ilb  32  Illusiraiioni.     3».  &/. 
K*Uard1  (H.  X.)   AIlaB   QnataFiuU.     With 

ao  TUustTBiioni.     31.  6rf. 


and  Vignwie. 
BUkttard'i  at.  B.KClae|i>tn.    W>lb  >»  IDnm 

tions.  31.  5rf. 
RUCard'i  [H.  X.)  Brla  BrlflKarM-     Wiihji 


Uliifl 


6^. 


SkU^rd'a  (H.  R.)  Baatrloa.     Witb  FrooiopiK' 

HaUfTd'ata.  R.)BlMliHMirtuid  Whltalint. 

With  33  niustnlions.     31.  f>d. 
HkUard-a  (H.  R.)  Allu'i  Wit*.    With  34  lllia- 

irations.     ji.  6.A 
HaUud  (H.  R.)  Ha&n  of  Um  Wertl.     Kith 

15  rUuslrations.     31.  6./. 
HaMmrd'a(H.B.>leBUaaaw-aIluKbUr.  Alib 

35  Illustrations.    31.  6^ 
aattkti't  {H.  B.)  fl»allow :  a  Tale  of  the  Gtcu 

Trak.     With  8  lilusirations.     31.  id. 
HaUard'a  (K.  R.)  Tha  WIteh'a  Hwd.    VM 

16  lllustralions.    31.  6^. 

HB<(Brd-i  (H.  B.)  Nr.  Bauon-a  WUL     With 
16  llluslialioos.    3J.  6r^. 

ih  tj 

HKCikrd'i(H.a.}DB«D.  With  i&lllit«s.  ^V. 
I.  B.)  Tha  PMpla  of  tha  Mia.  With 

,  B.)  Jo 
f.  6rf. 
KaAlud  (H.  R.I  ud  \^af  (AJ  Tba  WwlA 

Daalra.     Witb  17  lllustnitioni.     y.  &f. 
HMta-i  (Brat)  In  tha  Guqulnu  «••«■  iM 

othar  BtOTlai.     31,  6>/. 
Balmholti's  (Karmuin  v»nt  Popnlmr  tMBn> 

ouBolantlflsSubJaola.    With68  llliBlralidB 

a  vols.     3>.  W  »»ch. 
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The  Silver  Library — continued. 


With  9  lUostratioiis.     y.  6d. 

Hmritt*B  (W.)  VtiltB  to 

With  80  mustiatioiis.    y.  6d. 

i«ltelM*  (B.)  Tte  Story  cf  Hy  BmiI:   My 

Antobiogniphy.    With  PortiaiL    3*.  6d. 

With 


(1.) 
Portrait     y.  6d. 

i*(B.)Bad 


Ulth  17  DfaBts.  3S.6d. 

(■.)  Wm«  Hii^s:  a  Fable.    With 
Frontispieoe  and  Vignette  bf  E.  V.  B.    y,6d. 

i«ltelto  (B.)  Tha  Taitan  af  tte  fflaM.  With 
P6rmut  from  the  Bast  in  Salisbury  Cathedral 
y,6d. 

lAya  («r  i.)  aa«  HaIlMM*B  (OateMl)  Blitovy 
af  tha  IsdtaB  Battoy  af  Un-iL  6  vols. 
31;  6k^  each. 

■Bl^tl  (B.  F.)  Tha  Crataa  af  tte  •Alavto': 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  a 
Maps  and  23  lUnstratioas.    3^ .  6A 

■Bliht*! (B.  F.)  Whaia  Thiaa  Baiplfaa  Haat:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir. 
Western  Hbet.  Baltistan.  Gilgit.  With  a  Map 
and  54  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

■Blihtl  (B.  F.)  Tha  'FWeM'oatha  Balda:  a 
Coasting  Vojrage  from  Hammersmith  to 
Copenhagen  in  a  Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  aixl  II  Illastrations.     3^.  6d. 

KBl^rs  (E.  F.)  Tha  Craiae  of  tha  *  Faleon.* 

A  Voyage  to  South  America  io  a  30-Ton 
Yacht.  With  a  Maps  and  13  lUustratioos. 
y.  6d. 

BdatllB*a  (i.)  UCi  •<  lAtlMT-  With  6a  Illnstra- 
tions  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.     3^.  6d. 

IabTb  (A.)1b<IIM  ttatehoa.  With  ao  lUustra- 
tions.     y.  6d. 

LaaCaCA.)  Caatoai  and  Hyth :  Studies  of  Early 
Usage  aixl  Bdief.     3^.  6d. 

ljuig*a(A.)CockLanaaa<CoaMaaa«BaBaa.  y.6d, 

Lang*a  Ik.)  Tha  Book  of  Draama  and  Ohoato, 

3^ .  6a. 

Lanr*  (B«)  k  Honk  of  Fife :  a  Story  of  the 
DajTS  of  Joan  of  Arc    With  13  Ilhmrations. 
y.6d. 

Laa^a  (A.)  HythfBltaal,  ao4  Balloon,  a  vols.  7J. 

Uaa  (i.  B.)  and  ClattorbMk'a  (W.  J.)  BX. 
UtT,  k  Baaibla  in  Britlah  Cotaiibia.  With 
Maps  and  75  Illustrations.    3^.  6d 

LoTOtt-Taata*   (B.)   Tha    ChaTaliar    D'Bnriae. 
y.6d. 

Maeaiilay*a  (Lord)  Complete  Worka.   '  Albany '  ' 
Edition.    With  la  Portraits.    la  vols.    3^.  6d. 
each. 

■aflaalay*a  (Lord)  Eaaaya  aod  Laya  of  BnelaBt 
Boom,  etc  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 
to  the  '  Lays '.      y.  6d. 

■— iood'a  (H.  D.)BlamaBto  of  Banking.    y.6d. 

UmnhmaMk^u  (4.  C)  Hamolra  of  Sir  Haary 
HaTOloak.    y.  6d. 


8  vols.    3f.  6rff. 

■Bra  tf.  ».)  g^altttoal  Baaaiiy.    3^.6^ 

■Bra  (J.  ».)  Ijil—  of  La0a.    y,6d. 

■naar*a  CBoa.)  Co— try  Plaaiai aa ;  theChroni* 
de  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden,    y,  6A 

With  14a  Illastrations  and  a  Mapi     y  6d, 

Fhimppa  WoUaya  (C)  taap:  a  Legend  of  the 
Looe  Mountain   With  13  UlostrauoRS.  y.6d^ 

(B.B.)ThaOrhaBr«udlla.     y.  U, 

B.)ThaBzpaMaorHoav«a.  y,6d. 

(B.  B.)  U^k  MoMa   tor  Lataaia 
y,6J, 

(B.  B.)  Tha  Hooiu    31.6^ 

i(B.B.)OCharWovMathaaOara.  yJbi. 

(B.  B.)  Oar  Ptaoa  aaiaiK  laBalttaa : 

of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.     3^ .  6«/. 

Praetor^  (B.B.)Otiiar  Sou  thaaOara.  y6d. 

Fraator*a  (B.  B.)  %mgk  Waya  aada  laiaalh, 

y.6d. 

Proetor"0(BJL)PlaaaaatWayBla  Bataaaa.  yAd^ 

(B.  B.)  Hytha  aad  Harvala  af  Ba- 

y.6d. 

(B.  B.)  Batara  Btodlaa.    y.  6d, 

Praator'a  (B.  A.)  Lataaia  Baa<la<i.    By  R.  A 

PsocTOS,  Edward  Clodd,  Andkkw 
Wilson,  Thomas  Foster,  and  A  C. 
Rantard.    With  Illustrations.    3s.  6^ 

BoaaattfaCHartoFOB  Shadow  of  Daato.  y,6d, 

iadtti*a(B.  Boaworth)  Cartha^a  aad  tha  Cartha- 
gtalaaa.    With  Maps.  Plans,  etc.    3^ .  6d. 

8toBlay*8  (Blahop)  Familiar  Hiatory  of  BlrBa. 

With  160  Illustrations.     3^.  6d, 

8tophaB*a  (Sir  Laalla)  Tha  Play^and  of  Earopa 

(Tha  Blpa).    With  4  Illustrations,     y.  6d, 

8toTaBaoB*8  (B.  L.)  Tha  Btraaia  Caaa  of  Dr. 
lakyll  aad  Br.  Hyda;  with  other  Fables,  ytd, 

StoYaaaoB  (B.  L.)  aad  0aboarBa*8  (LL)  Tha 
Wroatf  Box.    y.  6d. 

StoToaaoa  (Bobart  Loala)  aad  8toTaaaoa*8 
(Faaay  Yaa  da  Orlft)  Hora  Baw  BraMaa 
Bl^ta. — The  Dynamiter,    y.  6d. 

TraYalyaB*a  (Sir  6.  O.)  Tba  Barly  Hiatory  of 
Cliarlaa  Jamaa  Fox.    y.  6d, 

WaymaB*a  (Staalay  J.)  TIm  Hoaaa  of  Iha 
Wolf:  a  Romance,    y.  6d. 

Wood*8  (BoT.  J.  e.)  Patlaad  Bavlaltod.  With 
33  Illustrations     3^.  6d. 

Wood*a  (BaT.  J.  e.)  Straaga  DwalUaga.    With 

60  Illustrations,     y,  6d. 

Wood's  (BaT.  J.  e.)  Oat  of  Doora.  With  11 
Illustrations,    y,  6d. 


Cookery,  Domestio  Hanagement,  &e. 

-  MoDERif   Cookery.      By  i  De  Salis  (Mrs.) — continued. 


Lcton. 

Eliza  Actoh.  With  150  Woodcut*.  Fcp.  ' 
Svo.,  4J.  6d. 
Ang;will. — Simple  Hikts  off  Choice 
OP  Pood,  with  Tested  and  Economical  I 
Recipes.  For  Schoola,  Homes,  and  Classes 
for  Technical  rnstiuction.  By  M.C,  Angwin,  | 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  or  the  National  \ 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc    Ctown  8vo.,  ij. 


Dressed   Vegetables  i  la  Mods. 

Fcp.  Svo.,  I]  td. 
Drinks/^  la  Mode.  Fcp.8vo,,lJ,M. 
ExTRiES  X  LA   Mode.     Fcpt  8vo„ 


Fcp.  i*va, 
Fcp.  Svo. 


I.  bd. 
Floral  Decorations. 


-li  IN  THE  Nursery.  I 
■.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Ph^ai 


Ashby. — Heal 

By  Henry  Ashe  ^ 

cian  to  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital. 
With  35  Illustiations.    down  Svo.,  31.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.).  1 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man-  | 

AGBilBNT  OF  THEIR  HBALTN  DOMING  THE  , 

PSBIODQF Pk&gnancy.  Fcp,  8vo.,  sewed,  1 

IJ.  bd. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21.  net,  I 

The  Maternal  Management  op- 

Childrbn  IN  Health  and   Disease. 

Fcp.   Svo..    sewed,    11.    6d, ;    cloth,    gilt 
edges,  xs.  net. 

Crichton.  —  Hovseholo  Cookery, 
Pkactical  Hbcipss.  By  E.  Ciiichti)n. 
Fiist  Class  Diplom£e  Northern  Union 
Schools  of  Cookery.     CiOAn  8vo.,  11.  td. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). 

A  LA  Mode  Cookery:  Up-to- 
date  Recipes.  With  24  Plates  (tfi  in 
Colour).     Crown  Svo.,  51.  net. 

Cakes  and  Confections  J  la 
Mode.     Fcp.  Svo.,  rj.  bd. 

Dogs:  A  Manual  for  Amateurs. 
Fcp.  Svo..  I  J.  6d. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  Jl  la 
Mods.    Fcp.  Svo..  11,  6d. 


Gardening  ^t  la  Mode. 

Part   I.,   Vegetables,    ii.   W 

Fruits,  ti.  bd- 
National  Viands X  la  Mode.  Fq). 

gvo.,  11.  bd. 
New-laid  Eggs.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6rf. 
Oysters  ^  la  Mode.    Fcp,  8ro^ 

\t.bd. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  i  la  Moot- 

Fcp.  8vo.,  It.  bd. 
Sayouries  X  LA  Mode.     Fcp.  8va, 

u.bd. 
Soups   and   Dressed   Fish  a   la 

Moor.    Fcp.  8vo..  is.  td. 
Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  i  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  Svo.,  ii.  bd. 
Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In 

COMBS.     Fcp,  Svo.,  II.  bd. 

Wrikklss     and     Notions     for 
B  VBBr  Household.    Crown  Svo, ,  a.  ii. 

Poole. — Cookery  FOR  the  Diaeetk. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poot.B.  With  Ptcfat 
by  Dr.  Paw.     Fep,  Svo..  w.  bd. 

Rotheram.  —  Household  Cookery 
Rbcipbs.  By  M.  A.  RotHenAM,  Pint  CUm 
Diplomte,  National  Tiaining  Sciiaal  d 
Cookery.  London;  Instruciie**  to  it"  ""' 
fordshire  County  Council.    Crown  A 


Benn. — Sivle  in  Furniture.  By 
R.  Davis  Benh.  With  103  Plates  by  W. 
C.  Baldock.     Svo.,  xii.  net. 

Bume-Jones.— />/«  Beginning  of 
THE  World.  Twenty-five  Pictures  by 
Sir  Edward  Buxme.Jones,  Bart.     Medium 


Bums  and  Colenso. — Living  Ana- 
TV.ur.     By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A..  and 


In  a  Porttolio,  71.  bd. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Musio. 

Ellgood    and    JekylL— S 

E.WGLiSH  G.1RPENS.  aftci  I>ra»iog«  wj 
Georce  S.  Ellcooh.  R.I.,  with  Now*  ^r 
Gehthvpe  Jekvll.  50  Coloured  itatta. 
Royal  410,,  4J1.  net. 

Hamlin.— v4     Text-Book    or    rax 
History  of  Architsctvbb.    By  A.  D.  V. 
Hamu.n.   A.m.      With    139    IlloitTBawB. 
Crown  Svo,,  71.  bd. 
Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 
Music  and  Morals.    With  Ponnil 

of  the  Author.    Crown  8v«l.  6*.  net. 
Mv  Musical  Life.     With  Poitnil 

of  Richard  Wagner   and  j  llluMraliOM 

Crown  Svo.,  61.  neL 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Musio — continued. 


Huishy   Head,  and   Longman. — 

Samplers  and  Tapbstry  Embroidbribs, 
By  Marcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B.  ;  also  '  The 
Stitchery  of  the  Same/  by  Mrs.  Hbad; 
and  *  Foreign  Samplers,'  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Longman.  With  30  Reproductions  m 
Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
dirome.    4to.,  £2  25.  net. 

Henderson. — Modern    Musical 

Drift.  By  W.  J.  Henderson.  Crown 
8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

HuUah. — The  History  of  Modern 

Music.     By  John  Hullah.    8vo.,  8i.  6d. 

Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna). 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art^  con- 
taining Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels, the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
Warrior-Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchmgs 
and  187  Woodcuts.   2  vols.  8vo.,  20s,  net. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders^ 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  com- 
prising the  Benedictines  and  Augustines, 
and  Orders  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  With 
IX  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts,  i  vol. 
8vo.,  I05.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  or 
Blsssbd  Virgin  Mary,  Devotional  with 
and  without  the  In&nt  Jesus,  Historical 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption, 
as  refmsented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts.     I  vol.    8vo.,  105.  net. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord^  as  ex- 
emplified in  Works  of  Art,  with  that  of 
His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
iAMBSON;  continued  and  completed  by 
«AOY  Eastlake.  With  31  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.   2  vols.   8vo.,  205.  net. 

Matthay  ^Tobias,  Fellow  and  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  etc.). 

l^fE  Act  of  Touch  in  all  its 
Diversity.  An  Analysis  and  Synthesis 
of  Pianoforte  Tone  Production.  With 
22  Illustrations.    8vo.,  75.  6^. 

The  First  Principles  of  Piano- 
forte Playing^  being  an  extract  from 
the  Author's  *  The  Act  of  Touch '.  Crown 
8vo.,  21.  6d. 


Macfarren.  —  Lectures  on  Har- 
mony, By  Sir  Gborob  A.  Macfarrbn. 
8vo.,  I2«. 

Morris  (William). 
Architecture,      Industry     and 

Wealth,      Collected    Papers.      Crown 
8vo.,  61.  net 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art,  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.    Cr  8vo.,  45.  6d, 

An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Distribution  of  Prizes  to  Students 
OF  THE  Birmingham  Mua  icipal  School 
OF  Art  on  2  ist  February^  1894.  8vo., 
25.  6d.  net.     (Printed  in  '  Goldtn '  Type.) 

Some  Hints  on  Pattern-Design- 
ing :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  London,  on  loth  Decem- 
ber, 1 88 1.  8vo.,  2s.  6d,  net.  (Printed  in 
'Golden'  Type.) 

Arts  and  its  Producers  (1888) 
AND  THE  Arts  and  Crafts  of  To-day 
(1889).  8vo.,  2s.  6d,  net.  (Printed  in 
'Golden'  Type.) 

Arts   and   Crafts  Essays.      By 

Membersof  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.     With  a  Preface  by  William 
Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d,  net. 
•^*  For  Mr.   William  Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  28  and  40. 

Newlandsmith.  —  The   Temple  of 

Art:  a  Plea  for  the  Higher  Realisation 
of  the  Artistic  Vocation.  By  Ernest 
Newlandsmith.  With  Frontispiece.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d.  net. 

Scott. — Portraitures    of    Julius 

CjESar  :  a  Monograph.  By  Frank  Jbsup 
Scott.  With  38  Plates  and  49  Figures  in 
the  Text.     Imperial  8vo.,  21s.  net. 

Vanderpoel.  —  Colour   Problems  : 

SL  Practical  Manual  for  the  Lay  Student  of 
Colour.  By  Emily  Noyes  Vanderpoel. 
With  1 17  Plates  in  Colour.  Sq.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Van  Dyke. — A  Text-Book  on  the 

History  of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.   With  no  Illustrations.   Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Willard.  —  History  of  Modern 

Itauan  Art,  By  Ashton  Rollins 
Willard.  Part  I.  Sculpture.  Part  II. 
Painting.  Part  III.  Architecture.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
full-page  Illustrations.     8vo.,  215.  net. 

Wotton. — The  Elements  of  Archi- 
tecture. Collected  by  Henry  Wotton, 
Kt.,  from  the  best  Authors  and  Examples. 
Royal  i6mo.,  boards,  loi.  6d.  net. 


Misoellaneous  and  Critical  W.orks. 


American     Literary    Criticism.  I 

[  Se  ected  and  Edited,  with  an  Intiuductoiy  ' 
I  Essay,  liy  William  Morton  Pavsk,  LL.D.  I 
[■"C»ow.n  Svo.,  ti.  net.  , 


Evans. — T/tE  Axaeirr  Stovs  !m- 

PLBUBNTS,   tfBAPOKS  AND  OMUAMMimet 

Great   Hritais.      By  Sir   Jokk   EvaJii. 
K.C.B.      With    537     niiutialiani.      ftm. 


Auto  da  Fe  and  other  Essays :  j 

F  gome    being    Essays    in    Fiction.      By    the      Fltzwygram. 

I   Author  of  '  Essays  in   Paiadox '  and    'Ex-        Stai "" 

I   ploded  Ideas'.     Crown  Svo,,  51.  Fit2 


^^^ot,— Literary  Studies.  By 
^^LTEII  Baobkot.  With  Portrait.  3  vols.  ' 
Crown  Svo.,  31.  ftd.  each.  . 

rins-Go\i\A.~-Ci'!iious  MyTHs  of  ' 
»a  MiDDLa  AgsS'  By  Rev.  S,  Baring-  ' 
Gould,     Ciown  Svo,.  31.  6d.  j 

Bayaes.  —  Suaasspsare  Studies,  \ 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
SCBNCER  Bavnes.  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biogiaphical  Preface  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.    Crown  Svo.,  71.  6d. 

tonnell.  —  Charlotte  BroktS, 
Geosgb  Eliot.  Ja.ve  A  vsTsy:  Studies  in 
Iheir  Works.  By  Hknuv  H.  Bonnbll.  , 
Crown  Svo..  71.  bd.  net. 

[Booth. — The  Discoi'erv  and  De- 
ciPHRKa/aNT  OP  THS  Tkilikgval  Cunei- 
form I mcKiPTioiis.  By  Arthuk  John 
Booth,  M.A.     With  n  PUn  of  PersepoUs. 


//OKSKS  AND 

.. Genet  al     Sli     f 

Ban.      With    56    iu^n  0' 

Svo.,  31,  neL 


(urg^yne.  —  Collotvfe  Facsia 


Transck 


UAm 

AwwicK  Castle.  NoRTHuMgSKLAXD. 
Tianscrihed  and  Edited  with  Notes  and 
InlToduGlion  by  Phank  J,  BtiHoovNE,  Lib- 
rarian of  the  Lambelh  Public  Libraries. 
With  90  full-page  Collotype  l-'acsimilei.  and 
4  other   llltisltationa.       Royal   410.,  £4  45. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

A.wo  DlGSST:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Cbaiities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 


Christie. — Selected  Essays.  By  I 
RiciiAm)  CoFLEV  Chkistib,  M.A.,  Oion. 
Hon,  LL.D.,  Vict.  With  2  Pottrxits  and  3  I 
other  Iliu  -      "  " 


Gllkes.  —  The  Neu-  Revolutiox. 
By  A.  H.  GiLKES,  Master  of  Diilwidi 
College.      Fcp.  Svo..  it.  net. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 
A  Farmer's  Year:  being  his  Com- 
monplace Book  for  1H98.     With  ]6  IIIus. 
tiations.    Crown  Svo.,  ■}%.  bd.  n«. 
I     A  Gardener's  Year.  Wilh  26  lllus- 
[ralions.     Svo.,  lu.  td.  iicl 
Rural  England.    With   Jj  Agii- 
I  cultural  Maps  and  56  llluMnition*  from 

Photographs,     i  vols.,  Svo..  jte.  (Kt. 

I  Harvey-Brooles.  —  MAiutiACs  asp 

MarRiauBS:  Before  and  After,  lof  Y«une 
and  Old.  By  B.  C,  Habvey-Bioo** 
Crown  Svo.,  41,  net. 

Hodgson. — Outcast   Essays    ajtd 

VbRSS  TRANSLATIOm.  By  SRAOWoani 
H.  HoiKisoH.     Crown  Svo,,  8>.  6rf. 

Hubbard.— .^VeiJt/r///i:  Dtiif-J'ania 
A.\D  Cattle-Ways.  By  Aktiil'K  Iobk 
HvBOABD,  M.D„  and  UEomot  Hidibasid, 
F,S,A..  RR.I.B.A.  Wilh  15  lllnanidlNis 
from  E^otograpba,      Royal  Ovo.,  ]i.  6d.  iwt. 


Hutchinson. — Drmaus  ano 

Ueah'i.vgs.     By  Horace  G.  Hi 


'■^ 


Dickinson. — King  Arthur  in  Cors- 
iyall.  By  W.  HowBBiP  Dicki.nson,  M,D, 
With  5  Illustrations.     Ciown  Svo.,  41.  6J. 

ssays  in  Paradox.    Sy  the  Author 

of   '  Exploded    Ideal    '  and    '  Times    and 
Days  ',     Crown  Svo.,  jj. 


Jefferies  (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedgekoiv  :  With  Por- 
trait,    Crown  Svo.,  3t.  td. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart:  mj 
Autobiography.    Crown  Svo.,  31.  U. 

Red  Deer.  With  17  lllustratioas. 
Crown  8vo,.  31.  M. 

The  To/LERS  OF  THE  FiELP.  Crown 
Svo.,  3t.  6rf. 

IVooD  Magic  :  a  Fable.  Crown 
Svo.,  3..  6d. 
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Misoellaneous  and  Critioal  Works — continued. 


Jekyll  (Gertrude). 

Home  and  Garden:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.    8vo.,  105.  td,  net. 

Wood   and    Garden:  Notes  and 

Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  W^ithyi  Photographs. 
8vo.,  10s,  6d,  net. 

Old  West  Surrey  :  Some  Recol- 
lections. With  330  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  by  the  Author.  8vo.,  135.  net. 

Johnson  {}-&]-  H.). 

T^E  Patentee's  Manual  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.    8vo.,  105.  6d, 

An  Epitome  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  connrctbd  with  Patents 
FOR  IsvBNTiONSt  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Patents  Acts  of  1883,  1885,  1886  and 
1888.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Jordan. — Astronomical  and  His- 
torical Chronology  in  thb  Battle  of 
THE  Centuries,  By  William  Leighton 
Jordan.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  net. 

Joyce. —  The  Origin  and  History 
OF  Irish  Names  of  Places,  By  P.  W. 
JOYCB,  LL.D.   2  vols.   Crown  8vo.,  55.  each. 

Lang  (Andrejv). 
Adventures  among  Books,     With 

Photogravure   Portrait,    after  Sir  W.   B. 
Richmond,  R.A.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  td.  net. 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors,     Fcp. 

8vo.,  2i.  td,  net. 

Boons  and  Bookmen       With    2 

Coloured    Plates    and    17    Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

Old  Friends,  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s,  6d.  net. 
Letters   on   Literature,      Fcp.  I 

8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Essays  IN  Little.     With  Portrait 

of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d, 

Cock  Lane   and   Common-Sense,  \ 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Matthews. — Notes  on  Speech- 
Making,  By  Brandbr  Matthews.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  IS,  6d,  net. 


Max  Mailer  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 
Collected  Works,  20  vols.  Crowr 

8vo. 

Vol.  I,  Natural  Religion:  the  Gifford 

Lectures,  1888.     55. 
Vol.  IL  Physical  Religion:  the  GifTord 

Lectures,  1890.     55. 
Vol.  TIL   Anthropological  Religion. 

the  Gifford  Lectures,  1891.     55. 
Vol.  IV.   Theosophy;  or,  Psychological 

Religion :  the  Gifford  Lectures,  1892.  55. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 

Vol.  V.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses.    55. 

Vd.  VL  Biographical  Essays.    55. 

Vol.  VIL  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture.   5s. 

Vol.  VIIL  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
Folk-lore.     55. 


Vol.  IX.  The  Origin  and  Growth  op 
Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Re- 
ligions of  India :  the  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1878.    5i. 

Vol.  X.  Biographies  of  Words,  and 
THE  Home  of  the  Aryas,     5s. 

Vols.  XL,  XII.  The  Science  of 
Language  :  Founded  on  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1861 
and  1863.    2  vols.     los. 

Vol.  XIII.  India  :  What  can  it  Teach 
Us?    5*. 

Vol.  XIV.  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion,  Four  Lectures, 
1870.    55. 

Vol.  XV.  RAmarrishua:  his  Life  and 
Sayings.     55. 

Vol.  XVI.  Three  Lectures  on  the 
Vedanta  Philosophy,  1894.    55. 

Vol.  XVII.  Last  Essays,  First  Series. 
Essays  on  Language,  Folk-lore,  etc.  55. 

Vol.  XVIII.  LastBssays.  Second  Series. 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion.    55. 

Vol.  XIX.  The  Six  Systems  of  Indian 
Philosophy,    ys.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XX.  The  Silesian  Horsbhbrd 
(•  Das  Pferdeburla ') :  Questions  of  the 
Hour  answered  by  F.  Max  Muller. 
Translated  by  Oscar  A.  Fechter, 
Mayor  of  North  Jakima,  U.S.A.  With 
a  Preface  by  J .  Estlin  Carpenter.   5s. 

•,♦  This  is  a  translation  of  a  work  which 
was  published  some  years  back  in  Germany, 
but  ivhich  is  now  for  the  first  time  translated 
into  English.  It  consists  of  a  controversy  on 
religion  carried  on  between  Professor  Max 
Midler  and  an  unknown  correspondent  in 
America. 
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Milner. — Country  Plea.^ukes:  the 
chronicle  of  a  Yeai  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  Georoe  M11.NER.     Crown  Bvo.,  31.  bd.   I 

^orris. — SiGKS  OF  Change.  Seven 
L«ctuies  delivered  on   various  OccasionB. 

~y  WlLLMM  MOBHIS,      POSt  8V0..  4J.  W. 

tH'^fX^.—FRAGMESrs  OF  PROSR  AUD 
Poetry.  By  Frebefiic  H,  W.  Mvers. 
Edited  by  his  Wife,  Eveleen  Mvers, 
With  4  Portrait*.    8vo.,  91.  net. 


laOD—Lonf  LcLgViton — XV 


Rich.  Hon.  W.   ; 


Parker  and  Unwin. —  The  Art  of 
.ciNG     A     Hour  :     a    Collection    of 

Lecturec  and  IllusCrations.  By  Barkv 
LER  and  Raymond  Unwin.     With  68 

Full-page  Plates.     8vo.,  101.  ftd.  net. 

RossettL — A  Shadow  of  Dantk  : 

beinf;  an  Essay  towards  studying  HioiBell, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francbsca  Rossetti.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 


By    a    Dilettante. 
i/v  rtfrinUd 


lELL.      Cro 

Seria  Ludo. 

Post  4to.,  51.  nc 
,•  Sielthts  and   Vi 
m  Ihr  SL  y,.m,rs  G 


Shadwell.  —  Drink  :  Temferasce 
ID  Legislation.  Bv  Arthur  Shadwell, 
A..  M.n.     Crown  8vo.,  s».  net. 

Boulsby  (L.  H.  M.). 

Strav  Thoughts  on  Rf.aoinc.. 
Pep.  Svo..  cloth,  M.  fid.  net. ;  limp 
leather,  gilt  edges.  31.  M.   net. 

Stray  Thoughts  FOR  Girls.    Fcap. 

Svo..  cloth,  2t.  6d,  net ;  limp  leather,  gill 

edges.  31.  bd,  net. 
■.'  Co/(V(  0/  tki  Original  BiUion  can  stiti 

-  '     '       ifima,,  TJ.  6rf.  ml. 


Soulsby  (Llcy  H.  M.)—tonliHHtd. 
Sffa  y  TtiOL'CHTs  jvr  Mothers  akb 
TSachsrs.    Fcp.  gvD..  cloth.  IS.  6d.  net; 
limp  leather,  gilt  edges.  31.  M.  net. 

Strav  TtioucHTS  o.v  Chakactex. 

Fcp,  8vo,.  cloth,  ai.  bd.  net ;  limp  leatha, 

gilt  edges,  3s.  61/.  net. 
Strav    Thoughts    for    /NfAUtn. 

SoUthey. —  The  CORRSSPONHBIKE  Of 

RoBBRTSovrmr  wiTHCAtoLiNRBowta. 
Edited  by  Edward  Dowoex.    8vo,,  141. 

Sterens. — On  the  Stoo^age  of  Sum 

ANP  THBfR  Cargoss.  Wiib  InConnaiiaD  ■» : 
garding  Freights.  Chailct- Parties,  etc.  1^, 
Robert  White  SrsvE.-is.    Bvo.,  ari. 

Turner  and  Sutherland.— 7>«  Ds- 

VSLOFMBNTOF  AlSTKALIAN  LITSRATVO. 

By  Henhv  Gvles  TfRNEs  and Alexahdu < 
Sl'theklamd.  With  Porliiiita  and  niBsm- 
tions.     Crown  Svo,5». 

THE  WAMPUM  LIBRARY  OF  AMERICU 

LITESATURB. 
Edited    bv     Bkam>£r    MAimtv.K,    LituU 
(Yale),  frofessor  in  Cotnmhiii  Univartiiy. 

American  Short  Stories.  Selecud: 
and  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Buay  »• 
the  ShoTI  Story,  by  Charlcs  Scahs  BAt.> 
WIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     Crown  Svo.  6j.  net- 

A  .hekica  jv    Liter  AKr    Critiusk-  \ 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  Inlrodsctoni 
Essay. by  WtLLiAM  Morton  Pavnp.I-L.D,,; 
Crown  8vo.,  61.  net. 

American  Fahtiliak  Verse.  Vcn 
de  Sociftf.  Edited,  with  an  Intioduelioa  1 
by  Brander  Matthkws,  Litt.D.  C(«««| 
Hvo,  61.  net. 

Ward.  —  Probl&ms   .j-v/i    Prsir^-n. ' 

By    WlLFBlD    WAHII.         Sii' 

Cm  isms.- Tilt  TimfrSpirii 
Ceniui^-Thc  Rifidity  of  Rome 
ind  Ctunp^fiil  Min-^Bslfant'i     . 


:l -Sjidoui  . 


H«.lty-- 


d  Renin 


D  Moitoei 


Ki—Tbc  lifa^c 


Weathers. — A  Practical  Guipei* 
Gardrn  Plants.  By  John  WkATinM 
F.R.H.S.     With  1J9  Diagrams.     SvO^  IB. 
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